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I. 

Att&CTBIfl 

BWCO^AHUIIfl nOBEA'BHIfl 
3a <t>eBpa.ib M*cim> 1840. 


i. (5 S’eBpa-ifl) 0 po3drbMH\u deyxt, humhux* kmc t 
cost HoeonepKaccKoU rxuwaaiu m napaaueabftbie . 

Do Bceno44aHH'fcftmeiiy 40K4a4y I\ BoeuHbiu'B 
MnnncrpoMT. oTHomeHift in, HeMy I\ MauacTpa Hapo4- 
uaro DpocB^meBifl a HaKaaiiaro AxaMaHa Boncna A.oh- 
cRaro, r 0 CF 4 api» Hmdepatopt, BbicoTatime noBe- 

J'trb COH3BOJH jt> : 

1) Pa34'kjHTb 4 Ba HHHtaie Kjacca HoBCwepicac- 
CKofi rauHa3iu ua napajjejbabie, bo BHHHama, hto 
paaxfejeHie anro corjacao ct> UoaoiKeHieirb BottcRa 4 oh- 
CRaro h § 55 fibicoiafiine yTBepHC4eHHUxi> bt» 8 46R* 
Hacmb XXVI . Omd. L 1 
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4 OT4. I. — BhlCO^AftnUfl 

Aeica6pji 1828 ro 4 a ripaBHJT> o6t yne^Hbixi 3aB64e- 

HiflXT*. 

2) UpiitfaBHTb no cony cjyaaio 4ByxT» yurrejeft, 
ch Hca40BaBbem» Kaauoiiy no 1200 py6. accnmauiaMH 
bt» ro4T». 

3) Do rfccHorfc a ney4o6cTBy DbinimHaro nowrfc- 
ineHifl FaMHaaiH, nauaTb 40 mt» 44fl npH6aBO*iewxT» itfac- 
COBT». 


2. (9 <f»eBpa.ia) O npodosnceniu uidantA wftimoa- 
ckcuo B/bcrmufca npu Bumhckom* rfeopAHCKOMt Bncmu - 
mymrb, 

r. ynpaBJfliomifi MaHHcrepcTBoirb BayTpeHHHXi» 
4.+>-n> yB^40MH4i» r. MaHHcrpa Hapo 4 aaro UpocBime- 
Hia, *ito bt, cj^cTBie npe4CTaB4enifl ero h no Do-iowce- 

HIK) KoHUTeTa Pr. MuiIHCTpOBT>, roc74APb HmiIbpa- 

topi Bbicoqatime nOBeafeTb coh 3 bojhjt>: ocbo 6 o 4 BB'b 
P e 4 airropa JumoscKcuo Bibcrnmna MapiqiHOBCKaro on 
4a4LHitimHX'b oOaaaTeAbCTB'b no B34auiio cei raaeTbi* 
npeAOCTaBHTb y«ie6uoMy HanaAbCTBy yianoTb aaBflcamee 
pacnopawenie kt> npOAOAHceuiio n 3 ,iania JumoecKato 
BfbcmHUMj, npn BuaencKOM'b ^BopaHCKOin Hhctht)t* 
0041 * Bi 4 iHieMi» Haiajbuiuca Eiuopyccicaro y«ie 6 Haro 
Oicpyra, cHBTaa TaKosyio nepeaa^y 03 Ha<ieHHoft raaeTbi 
bt> siAiaie HactHTyTa a> 1 PeHBapa 1840 ro4a. 

3. (41 ^eepaAfl) O do3eoMmu <kmJuwdcKOMy A«o- 

pRHcmey yupedum* ^muneudifo , d*A otipaioeaHtA na cnm* 
ohoU ynumejA Pyccnaw Albina 6 aa PeneMcuato Aom~ 
CKOto ynuMiwflL u o uitMMuiu ia mo ctmy rfeopAHcmey 
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u UpedeodumeMo onato <Pohz -UamnyMO Monapmato 
6 juuo 60 Mh£a . 

FIpe4B04nTejb /jBopHHcrpa 3 ctjhh4cko& ry6epniH 

coo6ma.n> r. MHHBcrpy Hapo4Haro OpocB^meHii. tto 

3CT4SH4CR0e ^BOpflHCTBO ^B3T>flBH40 rOTOBHOCTfc y^pCAHTb 
Ha o6meMii HJKAHBeHin craneH4iio t Ha c«ierb ROTopott 

OAHH'B BdTb OTAH'lH'feftlllBX'b HO yCirkxaMT> H epaBCTBeH- 
BOOTH BocnBTaHHBROBl» ^OMCRdrO ^BOpflHCRarO y<]HJBma 
Wb PeBexfe doctoiihho nojyiaj'B 6bi cojepjKanie h 
6uxr DOM'fcmeH'bt 44 a ocHOBaiejbHaro eay^eeia PyccRaro 
aabiRa, CHaaaaa CTy4eHT0MT» bt» AepnTCKitt yHHBepca- 
Ten, Ha 4 Ba r 04 a, a hotohi» bt> 0480 % h3t» BejHKo- 
pOOcificRHX’b yHBBepCBTeTOB'b, Ha TpH r 04 a t CT» o6fl3aHHO- 
ctiio, no acTeieBia cero BpeaeBa, npocjysKBTb He aeHie 
mecTH xferb y^HTejeMi PyccRaro a3biKa b*b PeBexb- 

CROlTb J^OHCKOMTr yiHJHtnfe, CL TKaJOBaBbCMV, D040- 

aceHHbiMT* no Bbico<ia&me yTBepw4«HH0My 15 ^eKa6pa 
1839 ro4a Bceno44aHHiifiinexy 40Rja4y MaHHCTpa Ha- 
poasaro TlpocBimeHia. 

Do npe4CTaB4eHiio o ccmt> rocy 4 apio Hmdepa- 
Topy, Ero HanBPATOPCROE Bejhhectbo, h3t>hbhbi> 
Bbico'iaftniee coH3B046Hie Ha ynpewAeHie npe 4 noaa- 
raeaofi cTHueH4iH Ha BbimecRasaHHOU-b ocnOBama, 
BceMBAOCTHBiftine noBejkrb o6i»aBHTb ^BopaHCTBy 
BcT4RH4CRofi ry6epHia a Ilpe4B04BTe4io oaaro PydoMtpy 
<Pow*-namKyjuo Mohapihee 6jaroB04eme 3a ceti HOBbift 
aaaRii BkpH 0 D 044 aBBBHecR 0 & npBBepaceHHoCTH a ucer- 
Aaomett fotobbocth coAMcTBOBaTb bhabmi* DpaBB- 
Teiiena. 
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0T4. 1. — Bbicoq^ftnilfl nOBEJ'BHIH. 


O n P E 4 DJ E H I fl. 


ODPEAtJElH. 

Ho HMttepamopcKOu AnadtMiu Haym. 

Aaijohktt, A Karenin Rennets — 3KCTpaopABHapBbmT> 
AkucMuoMi no sacra OraracTBiEn (16 ^eBpajfl). 

Uo yuueepcumemam . 

IIo C. nexep6yprcKo'ny: OpAHHapatitt Hpooec- 

COpi>t ^SCTBHTeJbHblti CTSTCKitt COBi>THHKT> IIAtm MW - 

PenTopOMi* (13 ^eepaja). 

Ho MocKOBCKouy; 3acjyateHbiti Upo^eccopT*, Ctht- 
CKitt COBtTHHKT. KaHCHOtCKlU — PeKTOpOMT* (13 4»eBpajfl). 

Ho RcuaHCKOMy y^e6noMy Onpyiy. 

*Ihbobbhki> 12 Kjacca 1Eotdanow — Uo'ieTnhiMi. Ho* 
neqaTCaeMT. CapaToacitott rnuBaaia (13 <PeBpa.ia). 
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nPABHTEJLCTByiOmArO CEHATA 

r. Mhhmctpt Hafoahato npocBsoxEiiia. 

(1 4*etpu«} OmnocwMJttno npoutBodmea E*peen 
99 fHMMA cmensHu v nopAd/ea otafacsi ua mx* &u- 
ajojumu. 


llo yBaaj Ero Hmobfatopcrato Bbahibctba, 
npaBvreAbCTByioaiifi Cesar* cjymaJH A'bJO no npeAcra- 
MeHisn Baum mi. (on 29 Anp. 1837 r. aa N° 5076 
■ or* 9 MapTa 1839 r. aa N° 2694) ■ no panopTj 
HcopauBBrnaro aoawboct* HoBopoccittcxaro PeHepaA'i- 
ry 6 epHaTopa f hr* kohxt> Bbi HcnpameBaeTe paapime- 
blu* npaBBTeAUTBytouiaro CeoaTa: cA'feAyer* ah Espe- 
m, PoCcittCRRM** n 0448 HHbIM'i n ■HOCTpaHHMM'bt DO 
yaocroeHiH y^Huxi crenesefr, BbuaBaTb hb ohwb ah- 
ojomm h opeAcraBAATb kt> HCKAio^eHiio nepBbixT* ht* no- 
aymaaro oKjaja; a oocaiABifi npeACTaBAaer* o<h. hc- 
xjtOTCHifl H3T» KyneiecRaro aBasia Aorropa MeAHUHHbi a 
A ay me pa h 3 t> EspeeB* ApTiopa PaoajoBR'ia. npBRa 3 &- 
jh: 1 . Bxoab bt» paacMOTpiHie B 03 BHRinnx'b bt» IIpaBje- 
Bin 4epnTCKaro yHRBepCBTera sonpocoBi: 1) ca'fcAyer* 
aa Eape/iM*, ho yAOCToeHie hxt» yienbix* creoeHeft, 
BblABBaTB HMTr BT> TOM'S AHOAOM*! J 2) MOryT* AH EBpeH 
HOAaTBaro cocrOaHia <Smt* npeAcrauaeMbi bi» Ta ROM'S 
cAysai n acuo’ieBijo an doAymiiaro okas At, ■ 3) 
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y K A 3 T» 


MoryTB jb BbuaBaeMbi <5bnx jhujomm Ha yienbia ere- 
neHB Eepeaiix cb 0604Haro cocTOHHia HHOCTpaHnaMx? — 
a coo6pawaa TanoBbie Bonpocbi cx IIocTaHOBjeHi«Ma, 
oKaabiBaexcfl, mto Bonpocu cia paapimaioTca: oepBbie 
4 Ba 191 b 192 cTaTbBua 5 T. Cboj. 3ak. y<rr. o II 04 . 
79, SO h 85 n^BKTaMH EEpejoaceHifl kx 833 cr. 9 T. 
Cbo4. 3aa, o cqct. Ji04e9 bx locy*., bx kohxx nao6pa- 
BceHo: bx 191 ct., CTyjeHTbt, oocrynaBioie bx yaaBep- 
CHTeTbi, no jBOJbHeeiaMT, 06 inecrBa, H3X cocTOBHitt, bx 
oua4i no 402 KeHHbixT», hocbbtbbx ce6a yaeaoiiy bjh 
nacTopcROMy 3 Banin), hjh uyac6i booh ho#, jh6o rpaw- 
4BHCK0#, BCKJEO'iaiOTCJl H3X OKJaja D BOBC6 H 3 X n048T* 
Haro caeTa, bo ho opewje Kairb no OROHiaHiii bub bx 
y HBBepcBTeT'fe nojHaro Kypca y^enis. Bx 192 ct.*, cia 
we canoe upaBo npacBoaeTCH yjocroeHbJHx, no OKOHna- 
uin Kypca bx MejasoxBpyprBBecKO# AKa4euia Bin bx 
Mockobckomx 0T4^J8HiH, Bpaqe6Haro hjh «apMaaeBTH- 
*iecKaro asaHia, a paBHo npoHSBejeHHbiMx bx saarne 
AoTeKapcKBXT. Teaeje# bjh bx 4 pyrin Bbicmia <papna- 
ueBTBHecidfl cxeoeHB no aKaaMeny, hot a ohh b He 
otymiHCb bx AKajeMiH. Bx nyeKTaxx Ilpejow.: 79) 
4iTH Espeeax noryTx 6hnx npHHHMaeHbi a otfyiaeiibi 
6esx BCAKaro paajaqia otx apyraxx jlrreft, bx otimaxx 
yi34Bbixx a EL|)bxo4ckhxx yqH4Bmaxx, rHMHfliiflXX H 
qacTHbixx y«iH4Bmaxi a DaHcioaaxx rfcxx vicn, bx 

KOBXX HvHXejbCTBO OX Ha MX BXX 403B046H0 J 80) X^MX 

Bax EspeeBx, kob okohshbx THMHasH^ecKi# Kypcx, 
nojynaTx ArrecraTbi a nowexaioTx npio6picTn Bbicmee 
o6pa30Bauie f 403 B 04 botch Bcxynaxt 44 * npojojweBia 
Haymb bx y HHBepcHTeTbi, AKajetfia a 4 pyria Bucmia 
y*ie6Hbifl 3aBe4enifl no Bee# HMnepia, a 85) t£ H3X 
EspeeBx, bob choco6hocthmh h opajeacaHieMX OKawyTx 
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orjHHHbie n. h avKan. ycnixH, Moryrb npiotipirraTb yqe~ 
Bbuv creneHB, Ma oomein» co bc^mh npoHBMB PocclSckh- 
mb Q044aBHbiMB ocHOBauiu; a nocji>4Hiti Bonpocb 893 
craTbeio 9 ace T. Cb. 3 aK., bt. KOTopoa CEasaso : bho* 
cTpauau H 3 t» EBpeesi>, He BCKJioHaii h Bbixo4flEHHXT, 
m IUpcna OoibCKaro, He 4oaycKaioTca kt> nepeceje- 
fliio n, Pocciio bjh Bciyajemio bt» Poccittcicoe no44aH- 
ctbo. Uo'ieMy ocuoBbiBaacb na c uxt > IIocTaHOBjeHiflX'b, 
DpaBBTe^bCTByiomifi Ceaarb, corxacHO aaKjFoqeaiio IIo- 
neHHTejfl ^epHTCKaro yiefoaro Oicpyra h mh^hho Ba- 
rneuy b I\ ynpaB-iaiomaro MnBticTepcTBOM'b BflyTpeH- 
hhx'b 4 'fejnbt nojaraen. paspimsTb, hto PocliiicKie 1104- 
AaflHue EBpea, OKoaqaimiie nojHbift nypcb y^eHia bt» 
y hbB epcHTeTax^b b AKa4eMiflX'b, a nojyquBiuie 00 airaa~ 
Beay yqeHbia b iie4UUH hckia creaefla, 404»cHh] caa6- 
acaeMbi 6bixb ycTaHOBJeaQbtMB Ha to 4HQ.90MaiiB, ho 
npeacje Bbuanp obwxt> , 4043KH0 * no ciui 194 ct. 

5 T. Cb. 3aK. ycr. 0 II04., Dpe 4 craB 4 «Tb IIpaBHTejb- 
cTByioineify Ceaaxy 44a BCKJKjqeHia hxx h3t> 0 Kja 40 BT>, 
ct> opBaoHceHiemr 40KyMeHT0BT> f no kobbt* ohh npaafl- 

/TM 6bI4B BT» yHHBepCBTeTbl HJH AKa 4 eMlB ; HO *T0 KB- 
caeTca 40 HHocTpaHHbixT» EBpeeBx, to hxx He cjfoyerb 
4 onycsaTb bh Kb cjymaHiio jesuift, hh tn> aK3aneHy Ha 
noayqeHie yqeabixT> naa Me4HHBHCKHXi» CTeneHett, t 8K% 
Kairb hmt> 893 ct. 9 T. Cb. 3ax. o Coct. m ape me ho 
oepecejflTbca bt> Pocciio fl BcrynaTb bt» PocciftcKoe 004- 
4aHctBo H 0 tomt» 4aTb 3HaTb yKa3aMH Bau'b, Tocno- 
4 hby MHHHCTpy Hap 04 Baro IIpocBiaieaia, T. BoeHHOMy 
MaBiicTpy, a paBHo a I\ yupaBaaiomeMy MaaacTep- 
CTBOU'b BHyTpeHBHXT» A,ijT». 2 . 3 a Tim y 40 CT 0 eH- 
naro ^epnTCKHM'b VHHBepcHTeToin* creneHB Aoirropa 
Me4BHBBbi a Axymepa, cwaa 04 eccsaro 1 -i raaivUH 
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yKA31» ItPAB. CEHATA. 


Kyrma mvh Espeert ApTEopa Pa^aaoBiria, no ocHOBanifo 
192 ct. Cb. 3avon. T. 5, on. Kjne«*ccKaro saari* bc- 

KilOBBTb, H 0 TOM* Wh XepcOBCKyiO Ka86HHJF0 II&AATy 
nociaTb y*an>, KaxoBbiMH yBtaoMHTb I\ Hoeopoccitt- 
cKaro renep«ji , b-ry6epHaTOpa ( Bacr>, V . MuBBCTpa Ha* 
pojaaro npocBimeniB, ■ V. MaHHcrpa <frwaHCOB*. 
4>eBptua 1 aha 1840 roaa. 
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MHHHCTEPCKIfl PACnOPHJKEHIfl 
3 a ^eBpajb m'&cjhtb 1840 . 


1. (15 4*eBpaa«). 

m T A T T. 


Bjatopodnato UaHctoHa npu CuM/tiupcKoit ruMuaaiu na 20 
BocnumamuKow omn /JaopHHcmea, 



Ha sajoBaebe b co 4 ep- 
atarie. 

Cepe<5poin». 


04BOMJ 

Bcfcm. | 

A. Mojumanbe * 1 uho 9 hukom * 

Py6. 

K. 

pj«. 

K. 

u mama npucAym: 



Aiperropj . 

200 

_ 

200 

_ 

HacnetTopy.. 

150 

— 

150 

— 

Ha43flpaTe.uo h3t» HHOCTpae- 

180 


180 


B,6B1> .... 

— 

— 

Skosohj.....! 

129 

— 

12!) 

— 

niBettitapy. 

42 

— 

42 

— 

□oaapy c'b notio iuhh coin*.... 

72 

— 

72 

— 

Tpem» c.ij*HTejflMT». 

30 

■— 

108 

/ 

4aopBBKy f oa t ace b boaobobt*. 

36 

— 

36 

— 

Ilpaqrfe. 

72 


72 

— 

H roro... 

— 

— 

989 

t 

— 
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OTA I. — MBHHCTEPCKI/I 


Ha sMuoBAHbe h co 4 ep- 
mame. 

CepeCpoirt. 
O 4 HOMJ Bcfcm» 

B. Codepotcauie Bocnumati- 

HUKOQl: 


Ha njaTbe, oty’Bb h frkibe.... 
Ha cto.it* h epopee coiepatanie, 
□ujiaraa Ha tcasuaro bt» cyr- 

kh 10 k. cepeCpOMT*. 

Ha KHsrH a npo^iia yMeCabia 

noco6ia .. 

Ha MejHKaueaTbi. 

Ha CTpHJKKJ BOJOCT*/ DOKJHKV 
D0na4bi, Mbua, Baacbi, rpe0- 
Hett H CTCTOKT*... L . 


H Toro.. 

C. Jfa pacxodu no codepotcd- 
Ktio doMa, Kata-mo: 

OcirfemeHie... 

OTOiuesic KouHan* saHHMae- 
Mbixi. BocniiTaHnHKauH, Keap- 
Tepbi HHcneKTopa, kvxoht, 
B 4I04CKBXT.. 

Ha MejoMHbia h 34e pat kb no 4ony. 


34 28 685 I 60 


36 50 730 

4 30 86 

57 


15 23 


H Toro.. — 


— 200 — 

- 26 55 


286 55 


A acero... — — 2857 15 


IIpxuifbHatiie . Bt> cjyaai yBejBTeHia aucja Bocim- 
TaiWHKOBT> t yMHOHcaeTca copaaMipno thcjo Ha 48 «pa- 
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Tejefi h cayjKHTejett, Ha tto pacxoj^i no&phiBaioTCfl 
UHOCaMH OTB CBOeKODBTHblXT» BoCIlllTaHHHKOB'b. 

2. (15 <f>eiipajA) 06b onpednueniu npu KaanaacKoU 
rujuiosiu etufi odnoto KoMnairmcuo Had3Upame*H. 

IIo QpejcraBjeHiio OoMOuiHiiKa OoneHHTeja Xaph- 
KOBCKaro ynednaro Oapyra, I\ Mhhbctp'b Hapo*Baro v 
npocB^iaeuia paspiuiflj'b Birkb npo DaacioHi KaBK«3- 
cKofi l HMBa3iH cBepxb oupejkienHaro, no yTBepjKAeH- 
HOMy T. MBUHCTpoMT> IHraTy IlancioHa, ojHoro Kom- 
HaTHaro HajaupaTeja, ewe jpyraro, ch sk a jobah te m’b 
no 200 p. 10 k. cep. bi> rojT> ct> 1 feHBapa Testy maro 
roja, an cynubi cotinpaeMon <rb nancionepoBi>. 

3, (29 ^eapaja) 06b onpsdibMHiu Byxuumepa npu 
EKamtpunocMtecKoii ruMtumu . 

Do DpejcraBjeeuK) UoneHiiTeja Oaeccicaro y*e6- 
naro Oicpyra, I\ Mhhhctp^ Hapojearo DpocBimeHifl, 
403bojhj'b onpeAiJMTb npu EKaTepuHocaaBCKoe ruuHaaui 
Eyirajxepa, cx HcajoaanbeM'b no 142 p/ 88 Ron. cepe- 
6poin> bt. roAx, h3t» 0KOHOiiBHecKBX'b cyMMb cero 3a- 
Be4eBifl. 
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OTA. I. — MHUHCTEPCK! H 


OIIPEA'MEHIJI, nEPEBTBiqEHIff H yBOAbHEHIA. 


onPEA*JEHU: 

Ho denapmojutHtny Hapodnato npocenu^tmn, 

OxOHMflBniifi KJPCT. HajKT. BT» (fmiBPATOPCKOH'fc 
UapCROcejbCKOM'b Janei b BbinymeaHbitt h9t» OHaro ct» 
qHHOMi* 9 Kjacca Ky3neup6* — ALtajinHiii. noMomaMitoin* 
CmioBa <iajbHHKa (6 ^eBpaja). 

Tlo PumubeecKOMy Jut^ro. 

MaracTpi* UempoacKiti — HcnpaBaaiomHirb joaaaocTb 
AAi»H>HRTa t ct» nopyBeaieirb eay npenojaBaaia npBKjajaotf 
MaxeuaTHKH a ct> npoB 3 B 04 CTBom» Ajn>foarrcKaro xaao- 
BflBba (29 <2>eBpa.iJi). 


no OnpyioMt. 


no C. neTep6yprcROMy: Op 4 HHapHbitf npoaeccopi* 
C. DeTepCyprcxaro yuaBepcHTeTa Kojutbucoot — AapeRTO- 
poMi» 1— il C. neTep6yprcKoti ranaasiH, ct» ocTaBjeaievi*, 
ct» BbicoMsttmaro coHSBo^eaifl, npa npexaeM aojxhoctb 
(5 ^espaja). 
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Ilo RiaBCKOuy: Hcnpauaioatfi JO-imHOCTb Flpan- 
Ttii Raauejipia IIoneRBTej* RieBCxaro y^aOnaro Otpyra 
jjaaom — jraepauem n c*i iojxhocti (8 <Peipaja) ; 
OTtTtWbitt Maiopi* fOseffiotwb — HHcneicTopoin> Raws- 
wn y<iUBiirb Kiescnro VaeGBaro Oipjra (22 <freipaj«). 

lEPBHtmEl'k! 

IloqeTHbitf CuoTpHTejb GaiiapCKaro ytoaro yqm»- 
ma t TrryjapBbiM CorbTHis'b Pytutto — n» tckoboH me 
4anBocn n> Cbjapaacaoe YtajiHoe yqujame (22<£eBpaja). 

7BOJEIV 

ffo C, Ilemep&yptcKOMy ynefaoMy Otcpyty. 

4«perrop-fe 1-tt G. neTepGyprcioM TaMHasiB Cmendepw 
— orb cei 404 *nocn, do DpomeBiio (5 <fcBpa4fl). 


OfatLBMM Sjuuodapnocmb Mumtcmepcmsa Hapodnato 

npocNbupHi*. 

HBCueRTOpy BujeHCKott rjGepHcaott raMBaaiH, Ha 4 - 
•opHony CorfeTWixy Xpv^onoeuuy — aa ci'kiaBHoe muT> no- 
xeprBOBaaie bt» no-ibav E-kiocToxcisott raMHaain (8 <J>eBpa- 
4i J; OnepaTopy CapaTOBcuoM BpaqeGaoH YnpaBbi UlTaCrb- 
Jeaapio TpouupoMy a Ynpasaafomeiiy CaparoBCKOK) AoTe- 
xoio QposHBopy BeAcy — sa ycepiie hxt. kt» □ojuba'fe Capa- 
TOBexott TsMBaaiM (8 ^apaai) ; Mockobckomj lrfemaaBHy 
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Hucmoey — sa nosepTBOBame, citiaaHoe bt» noibaj Moc- 
KOBCioti ry<SepHCKOtf Tfliiuaaux (15 <t>«Bpua) ; AupeaTopj 
rjaBHoti 06cepBaTopin, ^ScTBETejbHony CxarcaoMy Co- 
vbTHBKj Cmj> y«« — &a A'feaTeJbHoe ero jnacTie bt> aoctib- 
jeaia bt» KasaacKifl ymmepcHTen* mvb HaaxeBa acTpoao- 
M/ieCKBii> ■ HCTpyMeBToaii (22 <PeBpaja). 
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OBmiH OTHET't, 

# 

nPEAQTABJEHHul 

ErO HMIIEPATOPCKOMy* BEJHMECTBy 

no MHHHCTEPCITJy HAPOAHArO nPOCOT.IUEIllfl 
3A 1839 r 04 l. 


Bwicaio. ripeACTaBJHH Baioemf Hmhepatof- 

CEOuy Be.ihibctb 7 BceaoAAataB'ftfimifi 
OtHen no HcreneHiH ce 4 t>Maro ro 4 a Moero 
yapasjieuia MnnacTepcTBoirB Hapo 4 Haro 
npocBimeabi, a He Mory He cshthtb ce6a 
coBepineHHO csacr-iuBbiiix, ecja mb npo- 
40JH<eHie cero BpeftteiiH, 03Ha*ieBHdro CToab 
HHOrUHH H pa3H006pa3HblMH ^ifiCTBIflHH 
h Tpy43MH t MaHHCTepcTBO Bbicoaaiiuie 
*l*cm*> XXVI. Omd . /. 2 
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MHii BBipeuHoe nenpecTaHHO nojBnraioci, 
kt> rrfcjH, eMy npe4Ha8na<ieHHott t b a j40 - 
ctohach 6biTb TosHbiM'b a ycep4nbiMi» 
BcnojHBTejesrb BbicoRaxi*, Orb^ec^BXTi 
BB40B*b Baiheto Beahiectba. 

Hacroamifi OT'ieT'b coctohte: eo-ntp- 
ebixn, b3t» o^oapiniA otfmaxx pacaopawe- 

H1R, OTMOCamHXCfl COBOKynHO KO Bcfelfli 
HJB KT> «%KOTOpbIMl> MaCTHMT. MHHHCTep- 
ctb3 ; eo-smopbixv, h3t> onecaaia cocroa- 
Hia nacTett oivrkfbBO u HBJOJKeaia ntpi*, 
npHHHTbixT> kt> yAyAiueabo Raauoft; «©- 
mpembuxv, Ta6.1 hut, b BtAOMtxrreH, 

DORaabiBaioiuBX'b no4po6uo: a) xoat* h 
yenixe aapo4Raro npocirfeiueHia, 6) otfo- 
pOTbi onpeA'^ieRHbix'b 44a Toro cymn> r 
bJ 4BU3Keflie 4'k*T» u hucao ptmeubixi, ■ 
aep'feineHbix't 6ywan,. 


PacnopHJfceHin 06ui,in. 


IIoBOAHenie b 
noaceeeie no- 
CTaeobjeuiM o 
neacimit. 


CyuiecTByiotuia no MBHHcrepCTBy Ha- 
p04Haro IIpocffiraeHia nocTaaoBjeeia o 
nenciaxi* Tpe 6 oBa.in a^KOToparo nonoAae- 
aia a noacaeaia, KOTOpbia a nocjijona- 
JB, BO Bpe 4 CTBBAekiflM'b MOHMT> BTb Kohb- 
Ten> MaBHCTppB'b. Bwcosafitne yTBepac-. 
4 eHBbiHB 5 Kvp Ha-iaw a cero KoileTeTa: a) 
nocTaaoBjeHbi onpo4'&JBTe4bHbia npasBAa 
o npoB8B04CTB^ aeaciS HoMoujHBRairb 
UoneHBTejeti y<ie 6 iibix'b OnpyroBi.. 6 ) 
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ycmiBOBjenie 

(LtftTblCXCBOe- 

loamiMXi 

CtvieBTorb. 


BjosaftTB n A'frraifX rjyjKHnnnuxT* no y*ie6- 
Hott qacTB jhiii, yMepnroxx bx OTCTaark 
cx nencieio ao 18 Hoatfpa 1836 roaa, 
paaptmeHO ncnpamflBATi^ npeax Kombtotx 
Mhhbctpobx, ireHcie no npaBHj[ain» v cy- 
uiecTBOBaBDiHH'B ao Toro BpeMeHH Ha chotx 
npajp-feeia ceMeftcrex y <ib JBinHhixx *Jb- 
hobhbkobx , CKOHRaBmBxca Ha. cjyw6i. 
b) BaOBAMX H A'traM'B y«lBJHmHhlXX Hb- 
hobhhkobx, noAvqaioinH*rb neBcia Ha ocho- 
BAHIR A'fettCTBOBaB&BXX AO 1836 roAA do- 
craBOBjeflifl, noBextao npOB3BOABTb OHbia 
BX TOMX CaMOMX KOJH’ietJTB'fe* BX KAROHX 
OH’fc nepBOHanaAbno HaaHaqeHbi, 6e3x yMenb- 
'meBifl b'b cxyqai npevpameHia npaea na 
neHciio oahoto bah h4)ckoji>kbxx qjeHOBX 
cewettcTBa. 

Bbico'taftme \TBepHMeHBbisrb bx 21 
AeHb MapTa IIoAoseHieM'b Kombt6t& MH- 

HBCTpOBX, 403BOJCHO t COfMaCHO CX XOAA- 
TattCTBOMT* MOHMX, yCTaHOBBTb AeHewHbift 
ftfopx CX CB06K0IHTHblXT» CTyAOHTOBX y HB- 

BepcHTrroBx, Kpoirfe 4epnTCKaro t rAt Ta- 
KOBbitt ywe cymecTByeTb* ex ocBo6oac4e~ 
aieMX orb cett oChmhhocth CTyAeHTOBX 
B6AOCTaTO«iHaro cocTOHma. Onpexfejeme 
ROjR’iecm c6opa f He CBbime oabako 100 
py6.ieft aecBTHaniAftiu bx roAx, a ramice 
oopBARa B8snaniA b ynoTpetf-ieHia OHaro, 
DpeAOCTlBJeBO BBipeBHOliy MH'fe Mbhh- 
CTepcTBy. Ha ceMx ochobahib onpeiijemi 
•HceroABaa iuaTa cx cBoeKoorrewxx CTy- 

2 * 
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OT4. I. — OTOETk 


HoBbii npaBH- 
ja o Me4nu,BH- 
CKBXT, Hcnn- 
TaBiflXT>. 


OnpejrkieHie 
na cj y*6y Ac- 
Kapett. 


O CHaftaeHiH 
Bpaxeti, npe 


4eHTon> vh yHHBepcHTeraxx: C. IleTep- 
6yprcKOMT» 100, a m> XaptKOBCROMx h 
K aiaHCKOBTB 50 pyGaeft accHmaaiflMH. Bx 
yHBBepcHT6Tax'H Mockobckomx h Cb. Bja- 
4HHipa npejnojojKeHo catiaTb no4o6aoe 
pacaopaaceuie no djBHC&fiineiiy ycMOTpi- 
eiio MicTHbixT. HasajbCTB'B hxt», Co6npae- 
Maa faKHMij o6pa30M'B cyMMa HaaHaiaeTCfl: 
a) Ha noco6ie oTJH^H'fetiuiHM'E h3t» CBoe- 

*ROfflTHbl XT> CTVjeHTOB'L 6^4Ha TO COCTOfl- 

hih a* 6) Ha ycnjeme, bt» cjysai He40- 

CTaTRa , IDTaTHblX'b yHHBepCHTeTCRHXT* 

cypui. 

y AOCTOOHHbiH Bbico^attmaro yTBep- 

Hc^eHifl m> 28 4eHb 4eita6))ji 1838 -ro4a 

[IpaBHja o<h» aKaaMOHaxT, Me4HUHHCRHXi», 
BeTepHHapHbix'b h < J*apiiaaeBTHaecRHX'b 
Hbhobhhkobi>, h Boo6me jam, saRHM&io- 
ntBxc/i Bpa«ie6HOfo npamiKoio, BBe^enu 
no yHHB0pCHT6Taifl» BT» nOJHOe A’ttiCTBie. 

Bt» MHHyBujeMx nuy Bhinymeuo na 
CJyjKoy no BoeHHo-MeaHUHHCROMy b 1 j 4 om- 
CTBy CTy^eHTOBl H3X> yHHBepCHTeTOB'b : 
MocROBCRaro 19, JtepnxcKaro 11, Xapb- 
KOBCKaro 4 b KaaancRaro 8; CBepxi, Toro 
H3T* nocjlviBflro ocraBJeHX 1 npa yHH- 
BepcHTcrfc bt» 9 BaHin DoMomeeKa Dpo3eR- 
TOpa; Bcero 43 Bpasa. Bt> tomt. HHOJ'fe 
4oKTOpT> Me4HUH0bi 1, vleKapett neptaro 
0T4 r fe*ieHifl 22, BToparo 18 h TpeTbaro 2. 

no yBaHceniio, *rro KaaeHHORomTHbie 
Me4BUHHCKie CTy4eHTbi, 6ojbtneK) qacTiio 
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Bhinycirfc bxt>, jk>4h H640CTaTO'iaaro coctoahiji, ocraBjan* 

Me4HUBHCKH- y BHBe p CBTeTW jHinaiOTCfl BcixT> y«ie 6 - 
mb co hm a emu- r J 

MH , Hbin» nocooiil, CTOJb neooxo4BMfiixi> npM 

hxl aammaxL, h npBKaaajij BbiuasaTb 

im^ bt» co 6 ctbcbhoctl. opn Bhinycni Ha 

oijjk 6y, jy^mia MeuuuHHCKiH H34aeia t no 

ycMOTpiniio ^aKjJLTeTorfc, cooftpaacaacb 

CT» C0Bp6MeHHblMT> X040ML HajKT» f CL T^ML, 

BToCbi 4 JH Ka»( 4 aro 0 ry 4 eHTa ynoxpetf- 

jjieMo 6 bijo na ceB npe 4 Merb He 6o-i$e 

200 py6aett accurHanjiwu, H3i> bkohomb- 

HeCRHX’B CyMSTL YHHBepCHTeTOBT>. 

Iloacueuie .Ha nojo»teHieMi> KouHTexa Mhbbctpobl, 

npaso nojyse- y 40 cxoeHHburb BbicoiaBwaro YXBepjKAe- 
Bia 14 Kaacca .... * * 

BocnuraHRH- BIfl ** Anp-feja, DocraBOBaeHO, -rroObi 

KaMH H-tKoro- npaao, npeaocraBjeHHoe uiKOTopbiMx Thm- 

^hixl TaMHa- Haa j flirb H Riaropo4HbJMi> npn hhxl Ohh- 

cioHam>, BbinycK&xb, no 0K0H*iaHiH nypca, 
Cb 14 KJaCCOM'b BoCDHTaHHUKOBX, KOH, 
bM icro rpewecKaro HBbiKa* oKasKyn* co- 
BepmeHHoe 3uauie Pyccnaro h npeBocxoa- 
Hbie ycaixu bt> PyccKott C JOBecHOcra, ot- 
HOCHJiocb tojlko Kb J«uaMT> He PyccKaro 
np0HCX0)K4eHifl, KOHXL pojHTeJH COCTOflTb 
bt» PoccittcKom* H 044 aHCTBi. 

O PeajbHbJxi> Bt> Onerfe aa 1838 ro4L n BMiii 
uaecaib, cnacrie 40B04HTb 40 Bbiconattmaro cui- 
4iHia o BHeceHHOML mhokj bl Tocy 4 ap- 
cTBeHHbitt CoBirrb npeunojoaceHiH Kaca- 
TeJLHO * y^peJK 4 eBin wb Mocnei hoboB 
ruMHaaiH cl PeajbHMML upH Heti Orui- 
jenieMb b orKpbiTia Pea.ibHbixi> KjaccoBL 
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n 


n H'fiKOTOpbix'B jpyraxT, rop04axi>. Bt. 
29 46Hb MapTa 4*kio cie no.iy'm.io okoh- 
HaTeJtHo# pimeHie. Kpoiii non HHyToti 
FuMuaaiH, Bucoiattme uoBejiao 
PeajbBue K-iaccw n Ty-rfe, Bh.m»b£ h 
K ypcsi opH rHMuasiax'B, a bt> Paf-fe h 
K epHH opn t&mouihhxt. yt 34 HbixT> Yhb- 
xamax'i. QpeAneTbi yieBia bt> oetixt 
cyTb: QpaKTHiecKaii Xbmlh, IIpaKTHHe- 
csaa MexaHHKa, PacoBaaie a Hepqeflie, 
npHMiHeHHbia Kb HcRyccTBaiTB h TexHo- 
johh; a npH KepTOHCKOirb 
Koimep'iecida Hay kb BjByxrajtepia. Upe- 
no4aBame Peajbflbix'b npexueroBi* Bo&ja- 
raeTCfl HbiBi aa cooco 6 hmx'b kt> Tovy 
y^BTejett TBiiHasitt b yta^Bbixx y«iB- 
jaun>, a Hew 4) Tim>, co 6 ctb 6 bbo ajib 
cero Dp64BaaB&BeBifl t nparoTOBjaiOTCH bt» 
C. DeTep 6 yprcKom» ysBBepcBTerfc lnectb 
CTy46HTOB^, coAepacaaie kohxt> npHH&io 
aa cBoft cneti. IlpaBBTeubCTBo. 

UpBroTOBjeaie Abb npuroTOBxeHia Dpeno^aBaTexett 

DpenoxaaaTe- ny6j£fcHi>ixT» Je Haiti CejbCK&ro XoaattcTBa 

jeti Arpoao* «« „ 

mm. B1> 9BaiBTeabH’BHuiBxi> roptuaxi* Mane pm, 

Bbicoaagine yTBepaueBHbiM'b 19 Ae*a6- 
pa noiosKeHieMT. KonuTeTa MaHacrporb, 
BOBejiflo: odpasoBaTb aa celt Roeem* bt» 
Mocrobckobtb yoBBepcHTeri h Ha yae6Hott 
*ep»ti npo4«ccopa Cajacsaro Xo3»ticTBa 
IlaBJOBa* vh Teaeuie 4Byxx 14 

CTy4BHTOBi> b nocjan ar b botomt» 4jh 
ycoaepmoacTBOBaHia Bb syacie Kpaa, ct> 
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O Hicmixi 
y*ie6Bbiii» 3a- 
leaeBini. 


npHHATieftr* B84ep»ceKb h 4 c«ieTb Tocj- 
japcTBe&naro Kawfa^ettcTBa. 

Bb TeseHie 1839" foja OTKpbrro 53 
HacTUbixi»y | ie6Bbix^ 3aBeAetjift, bt, tout, 
'wcj'fc 14 DaecioHOBT, (1 Myacecxifi b 13 
JKeflCKHXT>j b 39 WK04b. Bo.ibuiee mhcjo 
CHXb BaeeAeHitt ynpea^eno bt, Oicpyrfe 
^epirrcKoifT. (20), noTofcb Bb ElUopyccRoiib 
(9), C. IleTep^vprcKOBn, (7), Mockobckomt, 
a 04eccKO§n, (no 5); Me h feme e bt> Kaaaa- 
CKOMb (2). 3aKpblTO Bb npomeAineMb ro- 
j'y 38 HacTHhixb yqe 6 nbixb 3aBe4eni&: Bb 
TOUT, SHC.lt 13 IlaHcioHOBb (1 M^'JKeCKill 
H 12 IKeacRHXb) a 25 LQkoji,. Boutinee 
shcjo chxtj 3aBe4eeifl‘ ynpa34Heao Bb 
^lepnTCKOMT, OKpyrfe (14). 

Bb 1839 roaj cymecTBoia.m cj'kayio- 
mie 06paauoBbie JKeneKie rfafvcioau: Bb 
BejbB'L, rp 04 H 0 , MhhckL, na 4 a*rfe Da- 
nea6eprb 6ja3b MorajeBa, Bb Do.iouirb 

B BhHHUuL. OlRpblTb BHOBb 04 UHb Bb 
BaTe 6 cict, a ynpa 34 Heubi 4 Ba: Bb Tp 04 H 0 
a BanHaai, aepBbitt, no 40 uaujHBiib 06 - 
croaxejbcreaMb Co 4 epHcaTejbHnubi, a no- 
c^ili 4 Hia no He^jaroHaAeatHocTH. 

□o cjysaw Bbicosafime 04 o 6 peuHaro 
npe 4 no 4 oaceuiH o npeotipaaoBaHia Danee- 
6 eprcKaro Uauciowa Bb HacTMTyTb, npoes- 
tu nojoacenifl a Uliara cero 3 aBe 4 euia 
paacMOTpiubi Bb MaHHCTepctBi HapQ4Haro 
UpocBiuieaia a npenpoaoMt4eubJ aa aa~ 
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KJio^eHie ynpaBjfltouxaro MuHHCTepcTBOMx 
BHyTpeaaBxx A’hrfc. 

O&b o6pa30M- Bx ‘BaM^peuin co 4 iticTBOBaTb ex o 6 pa- 
oiu EepaeBx. goBaHiio EBpeen>, a npocw.ix YopaBjaio 
maro MHHBcrepcrBOMX BayTpeHHBix 4 'fejx 
o^paTBTb 0 €o 6 eBBoe BHBuaHie ea noompe- 
aie EBpeftcKBXx 06mecTBx kx yqpeac 4 eflifo 
0 T 4 *fejbBhixL y«iBJBiux, oo 4 o^HbixT> cyme- 
CTBy ioiiibmx yme bx Oiecefe h KamaaeBi 

B npe4B0J0HC6HflbIMX BX PflHb (*) H BHJfeH'fe. 

06x yqare- llo TpetfoBasifo HaMicrBaita CUpcTBa 
•iaxx, ornpaa- nojbCKaPo, ompaBjeHo bx npome 4 ineux 

QapcTBo Uoib- ro^y bx BapmaBy uhti, y<nrrejett Pyccicafo 
caoe. B3biKa % 

0 not 34 rt Bo HCBOjfleHie Buconattme bobjiohcbb- 

MamicTpa Ha- Haro Ha MCH nopyqeHiji, n coeepuiHJx 
po4H«ro Hpo- - r> 

cirbmeBi. bt. f* BapmaBy, a no ceay cjy^aio 

BapmaBy. ynpaBjeHie BBipeHBbiMX mh 4 MaBBcrep- 
ctbomx cx II OKTa 6 pa no 16 Hofl 6 pa 
Bo^ioweao 6 buo aa 06epx-DpoKypopa 
CBarfetimaio Cauo 4 a rpa«>a UpaTacosa. 


\ 


✓ 

(*) BtpeftcMoe fsuHine n Part ot*pmto 15 reaupji ocro ro4t. 
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PAGDOPflSEHIfl, 

omMoc/nifjtc/i *e omdjbUMMM* wcmhm* Mumcmep - 
cwwa ffapodmto JIpocemu^Hi/i. 


1. C. ncTipByprqufl yicBRUll OKpyr**. 

' # 

Bass* Me Hie B*ico4ftfini0M'i V ftaaoira 9 TesBapa 
QoacomHHKa BceMB.fOCTHB'&fiiiie noBextHo; KaMepre- 
py^HaABopKMfj (BMH’fe KojjeaccKoaiy) Co- 
BrferBMKj Kaaaio Tparopito BojROHCKovy 
<*ocToan> mbr^ojWHOcTfi DoaotitBVRa Do- 
ne*iirrejn C. DeTep6yprcRaro yne^Haro 
Oitpyra. 

CocToairie y- Bt> C. Derep6yprcKOiri> yHHBepCHTerfc 
■uepcBTora. DpenoAaiurrejefi 11 Hhrobhbkob'i 58, y^a- 
tUHxcif 100; om» j^octobxb 65 
n» yaeHbia bb&hlr* 

CocTomrie V- Bb C. nerep6yprcfcoin> ynetfHoirb O- 
*e6s*ro Ocpj- npyrt, cocraBjeBBoirB oyb 6 Tyfepiifti Ha- 
xoartcji 9 raw Ha afti (art hoax'* npa co¬ 
mb cymecTByiorB DaiicioHM), 50 yqa.tBnrt 
ySsABbixi ct» Danciosoir& ops ochoitb 
031, rtHVb, 101 npBXOACKHX-b B BoJO 
ci%in y^HJBUTb; m Hirt> Hbbobhbrobx 
b y^BTOJofi 1109. CBepxi. Toro yqBJBiirb 

apB DOpBsat’B HflocTpaiWbixT. DcnoBiaa- 

Bf$ 7, qtteraux* DttreioeoBTv n Mkoxi. 
97. Bber© Bi> Ka*ettafcm a HacTHbix* 
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yMeCHbifl no- 
co6la Yb^mp- 
cHTera. 


IXopeu^Bu BT» 

T^enoMTb co- 
cjooiii Ybb- 
BepcHTeTa. 


y Bp0»a«H»e 
Kaee*pi>i Baja- 
XO-Mo^49BCKa- 

ro H3biKa. 


OT4. I; -a OBlIllA OT«ETl> 
yie6Hwx'b 3aBeAenijtxx yqamaxca o6oero 

Ba6jioTeKa yeaBepcaTeTa aaKJtonaerb 
bx c27*976 tomobx. Bx <t>naH*ecHOJHx 
KaoHHcxli 224 aacTpyueBTa; px Berra bh- 
qecKOMX KatfaneT'fe 7000 poaobx pacreHitt* 
13,000 aft8^Mnj»pax*b; bx 3oojoraHe- 
ckomt> KatfaHerfc 9024 npeAMCTa; bt> 3ooto- 
mhhockomx 33 aponap&Ta a pa3Hbie aHaTO- 
MuqecK'ie ancTpyaeaTw; bx MaHepajora- 
*iecKOMT> > 4500 MnaepaJoBT>; bx Mann- 
KaftiiHerfe 488 Me^a-ieii a hohgtx, bx Xh- 
MirjecKoti *Ia6opaxopia 2429 np«6opoBx a 
Apyraxx npan5U4e>K»ocTeft, 

yTBep«K 4 eHbi dKCTpaofuaHapHbiHH IIpo- 
<»ec^opaMa; no^ae6i4pf>IIo4fiTHqecKo& 9 ko- 
HOMia a CTaTBCTHKH,740KTOf)'b^UopOIUBBT>; 
no 0ocT<H*aoii C*«oBecBocTH npeoo4aBa7Q4b 
Apa6cxaro aaxrKfl* HoTopje^a 1 Beorpa^ia 
BofxoKa My^jawarii*; no Bceo6uiea 

HcTopia^oKTop r b.MH»aH4 < b* , j KyTopra a no 
Kaee^pi Acrpoap^iu 4oFT°P* CaBpib. 

t no^qpo4B&pHfeabiro*M>b 
CFlOiUei^B po J BH©M>, BCUpOCH.XX BblCO- 

%auiuqe c^aawMeuje Ha yapeHCAeme npa 
jp. IleT#p6jprcKop?>. 5 r HBBepcHTeT^ Kaee- 
Apw 3a4axo>Moj < 4aB€i£aro p3WKa, ex toio 
H&*hq» htcMjw yoaisiHia B5b a3y<ieuia oaaro 
, a oKQQ^BBiqif no-mwii^ VHHBepciiTeTCKiii 
aypex , CT.y^eHTW , aoraa 6biTb ynoxpe- 
6oaabi ha C4yjf?6y no^ MaHacTepcTBy 
^H.opTpaHHbux Vh Beccap6acKofl 
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O&ibctb. tlpeno4aBaT«4©HT. cero asbiKa 
Haraa'wtn* tiyacamitt w% AsiaTCKoirb Ae- 
napTanfearfe TirryjflpBbitt CoirirrHBKb Thb- 
vy jobi.. 

Hyremecraia Op 4 HnapBony Ilpooeccopy 3oojorm Ky- 
ct. y«teHO» xoprfe BbjeoaaSme joaaojeeo oTapa- 
bhtbcji Bb repuaHUOH ^paeuiio, ua mecTt 
MicaaeBb, 4 ja ocuoTpa Dpapojbi ropb 
Papua, LLlBetiuapcKHXb Ajuiobt. b lOpbi, 
t a Kata aaa 0603 pima Ka6BHeT0Bb Ectb- 
CTB6HH0& HcropiB Wb Eep.iBH’fc b Da- 
pB»t. 

Do BucoRafiine yxBepjKjeHHOMy 20 
IfOH# I3oJO«6H)IO KoMBTOTa MuHHCTpOBT», 
npBHBCjeHButt Kb C. OeTep6yprcKOMy 
yHBBOpCBTCTy OblBBUtt CTapiIIlfi >MBTeJb 
A^poTCKott TaMaasiB IIpeBcb, nocuam* Ha 
4 Ba ct> dojobbhoh). roja aa rpanimy, AAA 
ycoBepmeHCTBOBasifl bt> Hcropia a Jbtb- 
paTypi CjaBHBCKHiT. Hapfriid a nparoTo- 
Bjeflifl Kb aatumio Kaeeapbi cbxt> upej- 

MBTOBb. 

C. n«rrep6ypr- 0 Becbva yjoBjeTBopBTejbHoirb coctoh- 
caia i'ttMaaaiB. hib Befcxb nerbipexb ^ rBMHa3itt Bb C. 

DeTep6yprfc n ocarfejaBaiocb CBBA'Jrre.ib- 
cTBOBan* rfcarb Cfh <5 6j feme hi 6jaronaje;K- 
nocriio, vro eme aejaBHo Bci ob 3> yjo- 

CTOBAHCb BHJ^Tb BATHE PUQBPATOP- 
CKOB BSJHBKCtBO Bb CTfcHaXb CBOHXb 
h HiriiB cnacTie 3acjysKBTb (uaroeojB- 
TeJbHbie Bbicosafcmie 0T3bim.i. Bb aaa- 
Hiflxb flepBoft b H<jTBepToii (AapHHCKott) 
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O KpblaiOfi— 

CKHXT* CTBI1CH- 

4iax/i», 


OrKphiTieOaH- 
cioHa upa Bbc- 
AeacKOMi> 


THifHaaitt np0H3Be4eHbi 3HasHTe4bHbifl nri- 
peorpoftKH, nocjyatBBinifl kt» tfoAbuiefl 
yjotieocm b npHAH^iio paaftrfcmeHiA nptJHa- 
juesKHOCTeft chit. 3aBe4eaifi. 

Do cjy*iaio 6biBuiaro bt> ^eepaji 1838 
ro 4 a K>6B4efl bt» necxt B3B^cTHaro Hauiero 
BacHonacaa Kpt>iAo&a, Bauie Beau he- 

CTBO C0B3B0AH4B MeiKAy npOHUm> Ha OT- 
KpblTie U 04 DHCKB DO BCB& Hunepiu 44fl 
cocraBABHia KaouTaAa ua KpbuoBCKia cth- 
ueBAm. Co6paHHaa tekhm-b o6pa3om> 
cyMMa ppocTHpaeTCH cBuuie 60,000 py- 
6jett accurHauiflMH. Bb 10 4eDb MapTa 
npoTeEmaro ro 4 a yaocroeHO Bbiconafi- 
maro yTBepjKAeHiH lIoAoffiefiie o^cbxt* 
cTBneBAiax'b. H3i» npouesTorh ct» doma- 
ayTaro uauHTaja onpeaiAeHO coAepwaTb 
no 04BQMy BocDirraHHHKy bo Bxopoti, 
TpeTbeH a JapHHCKoti rHMHa3iftxi», <rb 
•riii'b hto6t. h no nepexoAi bt» ynaBep- 
caTert ohh ocTaBaABd> CTBneH4iaTaMH. 
H36paHie hxt> npcjocTaBjetio CiaTcKony 
CoBtTHBRy KpbuoBy, a uocjfc cMepTB ero 
MBHHCTepCTBy Hap 04 Haro QpocBimeaia, 
CT» Ba6AK>4eHleMT», HTo6b BT> HB(At TpeXT* 
BocnHTaHBBKOBT* OblJH 4B06 H3T» 
MbHOBHHKOBT> MBHBCTepCTBa 4 > HHaHCOB r b, 
noneHemewnb Koero co6paua 3 HaHHT 6 Ab- 
aifimaa nacTb ttanirraAa. 

Btj 6 46Bb CeBTfl6pa 1836 ro 4 a nocA'fc- 
AOBaAO Bbiconattmee noBe^ieie: yipe- 
4»Tb npH 34imueM , b BBeAescKOMi yta4- 
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yt34nom» y 


Hucpenopbi 

HaCTHMXb 

y*ie6nbixx 

3aBe4emti. 

» < 


CocToaaie 
c«xt» 3aBC4e- 
flirt. 


DocTSBoeaeiiie 

Hodi'opoACKaro 

ABOpSBCTBa Bb 

□ojbsy raiioni- 

Bei 1 BMB831H. 


homt» yqHJHTrfe IlaHcioHT. a ah jrfrrefi 

HHHOBHRKOSb H KaHHeAflpCRRXb C^JJKH- 
Tejefi, TaRHce aah BocnaTaHHBROBb CepOT- 
csaro 4ona. Ho oKOHianiH HaACTpo&Ka 
araaca Ha aAaflia oasa^eHuaro y mb jama, 
UaHcioiTB OTKpbirb 15 CeHta6pa nporeK- 
maro roaa Ha 40 BocnaraHHaKon.. 

HHcneKTOpaMB HaAb HacTHbiae yne6- 
HbiMH BaaeACHiaMH Bb C. IIeTep6yprfe 
•t» 1839 roAy 6 wjb: Ana 4 eMHKH 4>ycb b 
Eepb, b OpAHHapHbie Ilpo«t»eccopbi IlaeT- 

HeBb B KaJMbIKOBb. 

MyncecKHib DaHcionoirb coctobtt> Rbrni 
Bb C . tleTep6yprfe 6 , HtencKBXb 27, 
UlKoab aah aiTeft ofioero noaa 44. Bcero 
boo 6me HacTHbin* DancioHOBb h HLKOAb 
77: Bb HBXb yMauiHica MyacecRaro noja 
1130, sKeHCKaro 1734, h Toro 2864: B3b 
HHib 4BopAHCKHXb AiTeft 1159, Kynene- 
CKRXb 949, DpOMBXb COCAOBiti 756. B4H- 
TeabRoe sadAiOAeuie HHcaeKTopoBb sa 
6jarococTOflHieMb ciixb 3aBeAeaifi opoAOA- 
HcaeTb coapoBO)K4aTbCA Becbua 6xaronpi- 

HTUblHH OOCJ^4CTBlflHH. 

HQBropo4CRoe iUopaecTBO cA’kiaAo no- 
craHOBjeHie o c6opi cb 1 BAaA'fcjbsecKaxb 
BiHraitt: 1) no 1 KooiitKi cb peBHwcKott 
4yioB, Bb TeMeBie Tpexb airb, Ha ynpa- 
loeeie aepKBH HoBropoACRoi) raMHaaia ■ 
2 ) do CTOAbKy ace eweroAHO Ha yapere- 
Aouie npB ceMb 3aB6AeHiH K.iacca npaso- 
Bi^^Hta. nocraBOBAenie cie, no IIoAOHce- 
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Yciuenie 
Cpe4CTUT» KT* 
co4epsaHi(o 

npBX04CKH*l, 

yqaanmb. 


DpaaomeHis. 


V 


trifo KouHTera MaHRCTporb ♦ y40€Toeno 
Bbico«taftmaro yTBepatfeHia bt> 27 4«Bb 
IvOHfl. 

CorJACHO CT> 00 Cai 40 BABmilMT> BT> 1838 
ro^y BbicoiatiinBM'B IIoBeaiHieMT>, or- 
KpbITO BT> UapCKOlTB Cej4 IIpHX 04 CK 0 € 
y^HJHine jun A'ferei ^BOpuoBbixT» cjy- 
HCBTeuefi b o6biBAT6jeti. Do Bwco^afi- 
meMy see DoBexfeHifO y^peacaeBO ba 
ch em FocyjiapcTBeHBaro KasHaseticTea no- 
4 o6bo© 3aBe4eme ApxaHre-fbCRott Ty6ep- 
hib bt» ropojrt Kojrfe, ra'fe bobcc ee 6 mjo 
M icTHbix*b cpejcTB-b irt nepnoHaqaJbBOMy 
o6pagoiiaaifo. Caepx'b Toro oTKpbiTo bto- 
poe IIpaxoACRoe y^ajHine in, Apxaa- 
re-itcirfe, ea coAepwanie Roero TaMooiaea 
Tpa^CRoe 06oiecTBo onpoA’fejHjd no 1555 
pytfaett acta mania mb bt> roAi* b3t» cbohxt, 

40X040BT,. 

OpiirOBopaMB niJHCcejb6yprcKaro, taoB- 
cRarOf Hii6yprcRaro h HoBo-daAosKcKaro 
ropoACKHX'b 06mecTBTE» vcnjcubi aeHeTK- 
Hbia cpejcTBa Ha* coAepjHanie TaMomHHX'b 
IlpHXOACRBX'i, y^Hjann,. 

C. IIeTep6yprcKitt Kvoeirb IlBBOBapoBi,, 
CBepxi, npHHodieHiij bt> nojb3y ymiBepcB- 
TeTCKoft nepKBH, 3 arOTOBHJT> Ha CBOB CBBTb 
paaifbifl norpe^HOCTH ajh TlaHciosa npH 
Bbcaohckomt. ytaAHoarb y<iB4Bnii, cy*- 
mok>’ 40 8569 py6jett acoHmaixiaMH 

rpnaoReuKift rpa^cRitt Tjaea Kyceni, 
TyTKOBB nepecrpOBji, aomt> TaMomuaro 
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OfospAaie 

yqe^Bwxi 

3aK46fliil. 


ViajHBro y<iH4Hin«, cr> ynoTpeOjeHieitx 
■a to 6o.rfee 7000 p. acc. 

Kyueirt 2 raiMiu CTyjoBciriB npaHecx. 
Vh 4 ^pTi ^aasacrepcKOMy flpaxoacKoiiy 

yHH4BLriy BT» ropo^i yCTfOHCHi HOBblti 

40 MT. Ha RaMeHHOMi» <x»yH 4 aMetirfe a ch» 6- 
4a*iTk ero pasHbiHu norpetiHOCTflUB, Bcero 
na 15*000 pyftjeti accaraanimiH. 

UoaewHreJb t tBepxr> hboahokp&th&to 
o6o3piHia CaHKTHeTep6yprcKBXT» a HoBro- 
po^cKott FaifHaaiti, ocMaTpaBa.rb TaMHaaiio 
ncKOBCKyio« yfoAnbift yiB4ama C. IleTep- 
6yprcKofi T lIcKOBCKoft a 0T*iacTH Hoaro- 
po^CKoti FytfepBta. 

DoMomHHFnb rione^HTejn o<5o3p^BajT» 

C. IIeTep6yprcKifl FaMHaaia a yi>34HbiH 
ysHjmua C. IleTepOyprcKoft ryoepaia. 

HmineKTop'B KaaeHHhixh y<iH4Hmi> ocaa 
TpHBa.iT> HoBropo 4 CRyio TaMHaaiio^ a yi84- 
Hbm y*iH4uma C. IleTep6yprcKofi Ty- 
6epaia. 


II. MocROBCRifi y«iRBHwti OKpyn. 


CocToaaie y- Bt* Mocrobc(Comt> yHaBepcaxerfe * 106 
■■MpcareTa. jjpenoAaBaTOJeB a Mbhobhbkobt>, y«ia- 
EHBXCH 798: oirb nj^pH 3 BejT> 147 sejo- 
Biirb Brb yneBbia a ne 4 HHHHCiria seam*. 
CocTOBBie y- Bi> Mockobcsou'b y^e6HOMT> Ospyri, 
^efaaro Oipy- cocraejeHHOMT* h3t> 9 rjdepHiB, eaxo 4 «T- 
n ’ ch 1 Jaueft, 1 4BopaHCRitt HacTBTyrb, 
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yne^Bbiii no* 
co6ia y HH&ep- 
cirreTa. 


HoncuHenie 

«J>B3UHC01CaiX> 

KaCRHeTa. 


1 ! rHMHaaitt h ops hbxx 9 O&HcioHOBx; 
84 'y , fe 34 HblXT> B 181 IIpHX 04 CKflXX y«!B* 
JHIHX. Bx HHXX HBBOBBBKOBX » y HBTe- 

Jeti 1044 , yciamaxcB o 6 oero noja 16 , 252 . 
Ceepxx roro MacTHbJxx OaBcioeoBx a 
IIIkojx 55 : bx bhxx y*iaiuHXCfl 1763 . 
Bcero bx KajeHHhixxa MacTHbixx y«ie 6 - 
buxx 3 aB 64 eHiflXX yaanmic/i 18 , 015 . 

Bu 6 jJoTeKa coctohtx b 3 x 65,927 to- 
mobx; bx <t>B 3 H<iecKOMX Ka 6 HHerfe 370 
BHCTpyMeBTOBx u ceapflaoBx; bx 3 oojo- 
reHecKOHx Ka 6 BHeH a Myaeyirfe Ecre- 
CTBeBHofi Hcropia 41,530 ope4neTOBx; 
bx MBHepa^orB«tecKOMx y^euoMx b y«ie6- 
homx 11,030 nrry«iK)Bx; bx Peptfapia 
15,627 bb40bx; bx MiiBiiKaOHHerf; neaa- 
jeti b MOBeTX 6623 ; bx OOcepBaTopiaxx 
AcrpoHOMBHecKoti h MarHHTHod 35 bh- 
CTpyMeHTOBX b CHapaaoBx; bx EoTaBB«ie- 
ckomx Caay 6115 bb4obx; bx XaMH*ie- 
CKoti « 4 a< 5 opaTopiB npenapaTOBx, cuapB40BX 
b BHCTpyMeHTOBX 2452 ; bx TexHOJorase- 
ckomx Ka 6 HH 6 Ti 338 HaTepiajoBX, B 34 i- 
4 itt, cHapaaoBx h Meaa^eti, bx Abbtomb- 
qecKOMx 5738 npeaifeTOBx h BBCTpyMea- 
tobx , Bx fiaOaHeT’fc CpaBHHTejbHoB Aaa- 
tomjh 344 opeoapaTa h 178 HHcfpyaieB- 

TOBX. # - 

Ha nono-meme 4 »H 3 BsecKaro KatfoueTa 
BflcrpyBeBTaMB u cBapa4aMH, ynoTped^e- 

bo 9940 pyO^eii accHrBauiflMu. 
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MetftflC'iecKoe 

3ase4eaie. 


MeiKiry Tisn. npa Mockobckomt> y bh- 
BepcHTeT’fe yqpesieHo cofcmeHHoe Mexa- 
BBHecKoe 3&*e4eaie, ex ynoipe 6 .ieBieifX 
Ha nepBoaa'i&JbHoe ycrpoftcTBo ero 40 
3,195 py6jefi accersaaiaHH. 


QepeirfeHa wh ITepeBe4eHbi B 3 X yBBBepCBTOTa Cb. 
coa*rfe»yBi- B^aAHMipa 0p4HaapHbie Ilpooeccopbi 4 «- 
•epcBTtfTi• HujOBHMb h Hsy6oBH<ib T nepBbig DO iOpH- 

AHsecHOMy ^aKjjbTeTy, a BTopott no aa- 
ee4pt PbmckoS C-ioBecaocTH. ,AoKTopx 
A p M4*6 JL4'b VTBep/K4GHT, 0 p 4 BHapHblMX 
npo«»eccopoMx no Kaee4p‘fc Cy4e6eott Me- 
jHUHHbi. A4 xiohktx FjaBHaro ne4arora- 
Hecaaro HHCTHTyTa MetiuinKOBX uepewt- 
uieax Ti>Mb »ce 3Banie»rb st> MocKoecKia 
y HaB6pCMTen> do Kaeeapi rpeaocKaro 
A3bjba. OnpeaiwJOHbi Boa&paTB Buiiec a hbx 
H yjKBXT, KpaeiTb*. BoCDBTaBHBHH CCFO 3 K 6 
HHCTMTyxa Cnaccaifi h .leuiKOBx A4X10HK- 
TaMB, nepibf 9 no Kaee4pi 4 >r3hkb, a no- 
cji4Hitt do K}pB4H<iecK0My 4 *aKyjbTeTy; 
KaH4B4aTi> FpaHOBCKifi, aasHaneHX, 40 
/jpiotfp+.Tema Bbicmei yseHoti CTenean, 
Ilpeno4aBaTe4eMi> HcTopia. 0p4HHapubiti 
npo«i*eccopx BeceaoBCKift a A/ixfohktx 
K y6apeBi> yBojeubi no npomeHiaiix. 


UyGjHTHbia npotfreccopi* rettMaHx 1 fp 04 o.iJKa. 1 x bx 

JeKlMH. 3BUH16 IffeCJlIlbl STBIUC IiyOJHTHblXXi 46K- 

uiii TexHBiecKofi Xhmih. 

nyremecTBi* 0p4HHapBbii* Dpoo*eccopx HtioaeiiiteBX 

cx vieBOio r r r r 

nXiito. oTnpaajeax 3 a rpaimuy aa ro4x* 4J« >3Ha- 

XXVI. Omd. 1 . 3 
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Dor ynua joua 

Aja 4 »opflB- 
ciaro Hhcth- 
Tjra. 

0 noirfemeHiH 

BT> 1 r»MBa8ilO 

BoecBtannasa 

<I>pojoBa. 


Hifl HorfetimnxT. ycoBepnieHCTBOgaBil, cii- 
jahhuxi no saeTH Xapypria. 

4«KTopy M«4HUHHbi A4 'mohktj Tono- 
pOBy* yBOjeHHHOMy Ha 04BHb ro4T> in* 
repMaHiio« Htaliik) h ^pauoiio, 4-*n 060- 

aptHifl B83KH^ftmBXT* KJHBBKT, H rOCDBTB- 

jefi, npo40Jt3seHo npe6b!Bame sa rpaeanefo 
Ha naTfc MicaueBi.. 

Maracrpy EoxflHCKOwy, nocaauHOMy bt* 
1837 roay aa rpanHixy, 4 jh ycoBepuieH- 
CTBOBaaia bt* HcTopia b JirrepaTypi Ca*- 
BflHCHBX'b Hapinift, aosBOjeso ocTaTtca 
wb iy3 kbxt> Kpanxi. 40 CeHTJi6pii xeKyma- 
ro roaa. 

3RCTpaop4BHapBOMy IIpo*eccopy ULeBbi- 
peey, BMiBineMy nopyieme OTo6pan> 4411 
yHHBepcBTeTa RHBrH b 4pyria yBe6Hbia 
nocotfia hbt* Ko.ueKaift yvepmaro GaBap- 
cKaro Taftaaro CoBimBRa BapoHa Mojjh, 
oTcpoBBHO BOBBpanaeHie bt> OTeneBecTBO 40 
i lioja cero roaa. 

4* a y4o6Hiftmaro uoMimeeifl Mockob- 
CKaro ^BOpAHCKaro HncTBTyTa, npio6pi- 
tbh’b noKyuRoio, ci> Bbiconaftmaro paa- 
pimenifl, join. HojTaBiieBoti. 

B A 111 EM y HMDEPATOPCROMy BeJH- 
bectbp 64 aroyro 4 Ho 6 wjo, tx BoaHarpa- 
ncaenie no 4 BBra 14~jiTHaro 4 Bopoearo 
MajEHHKa 4>p040Ba« ROTOpblft tipOCBJCH 
cr» caMOOXBepweHieirb bt> Bs6y t o6i*iiTyio 
CHJLDblMT. pjaH6BeM'b v B BblHOCb 0TTy4A 
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O BOCHHTaHBK> 

rfe PoroaaH- 
cun. 


£npt»rrie n 

Mocirb 3-tt 
Tni Basis. 


7-j*feTHee 6ojbBoe 4 Hth, oowajoeaTb 4>po- 
joey MeAajb a Bee wu-iocTHBittme co- 
bbbojhtv Ha onpeaiieme ero Ha na3eH- 
HbiQ cien bt. TaMHasdio bah EarajioHT. 
KaHTOdUCTOBT.- Ilo 6e3Me34HOMT> yBOJbHe- 
nia *ppojoBa co CTopoHbj IloiiiiuHKA LUe- 
xoBCKaro, btott. MaamHirb nocTynB.ii. bx 
U aHcioffi PaaHo«iBHaeBT> 1 MockobckoS 
TaMHasiR. 

CocToamifl bt> tom'b we tlaacioH'fe Ha 
Ka 3 eHHom> HwaHBeHia BocntrraHHHin ran 
KpeCTbBHT* PoroaBHCKiH, yaOCTOeHHblfi Bm- 
co'tafimaro BHHMaoie no Heo6biRHOBeH- 
Hoft cnoco6eocTB kt> ApflOMeTaTecKaaro bt. 
yjrfc BbiRjaaKaMX. 0Ka3a.ii. rx» opoTeicineMi. 
re Ay, npa (JjiaroHpaBHOMT. noBeaema* ot- 
jd^Hbie ycnixa a nepeBeaeBi. bt. Y KJaccb. 

Ha ocHOBaBia Bbicosatime yTnepwAea- 
Bhixii wb 29 aeHb JtfapTa Daiowemfl a 
UlTaTa 3 -tt MocKOBCKott rauHasia, oaa 
OTRpbrra 19 . CeHTa 6 pn. 3 aBe 4 eoie cie 
ynpewAeHO Ka tn» 4 -ia yAOBjeTBopeHia ycn- 
jHBafomelbca aoTpeCaocTB bt. o6paaoBaHiH 
fOHomecTBa bt. MocKB'fe, Tain a ajm pac- 
npocTpaHeHia TexHaaecitaxi. nosHaHitt re 
btomt. cpeaoToaiH Harnett BHyTpeHHett npo- 
MbinueaHocTH. Dpa takoB ufeia, onpeat- 
46 H 0 Hvirrb bt. FHUHasiH 4 Ba Rypca: a) 
rjUBHbitt hjb co 6 cTBeeeo peaMMbiH u 6 ) 
oco 6 bitt hjh KuaccunecKtU. llepebitt opea- 
Ha 3 HaH 6 H'b npeBMymeCTB 6 HBO 4 JH 4 *feTeft 
Kyoeiecxtaro a niuiaBCKaro cocjobih, a 

3* 
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OHasajbHbixi. 
bx MocKirfe 

y qajsuiaxx. 


BocxpecBbie 
Rjaccbi Paco* 
Basis. 


HacoeKTopbi 
HacTBbiXT, y. 
qeftBbixx 3a* 
■exeaiti. 


nocji^siK, cooTB'feTCTBywuiifi o6iueMy V bw- 

H» 3 H«iecKOMy yqeaiio, 44 s AsopaHx poAO- 

BblXX B JHBHbJXT., KaHU64flpCKUXl> CJJ3KH- 
Teaett u XyjO/KHHKorb. 

Bx 1 4 eHb 4eKa6p» yAocroetto Bbico- 
i&ftmaro yTBepHCAeaifl lIoaoHceHie o To- 
Poackhxx HasaxbHbixx bx MocKrfc Yah- 
jumaxx, kohxx oopeA'fc.ieHo 17. 3aaeAe- 
uia ciH HM^forb oco6aro IIoqeTBaro Cuo- 

TpMTeJH H3X J^BOpflUX HJU MuHOBHMKOBb 

a qeTbipexx IIoMeTHbixx EaiocTiiTejiei 
opeBMymecTBeHHo hsx KynesecKaro cocao- 
Bia. KpoMi ope4MeToex t o6uuixx ex Opn- 
X04CKBMH yHBaBuiami, npenoAaeTCA bx 
hhxx. no ycMOTp^Biio HasaJbCTBa. Phco- 
Banie. noAoaceaie oto npHB 04 HTca bx 4***- 
CTBie. 

no yBa» 6 Hiio f ato nacToamee coctoa- 
aie npoMbiui^eHHocTH 4eBb oto aha 4aeTx 
6oahe qyBCTBOBaix Heo6xo4BMOCTb Texmi- 
Hecsaro o^paaoBauia, oTKpbiTbi bx MocKBt 
Dpu 2 -MX yi 34 BOMX H A JeKcHbeBCKOIIX 
Hpnx04CK0MX yqajauiaxx 4Jfl ecixx co- 
cjoBitt, h npeBMymecTBeflHo ajh penec- 
JeHHblXX B MauyoaKTypBblXX BpOMblUUeH- 
BHKOBX, BoCKpeCBbie Rjaccbi TeXHHAe- 
CRaro pHcoBaaifl. 

HacneKTopaMH HacTBbixx yqe(>Hbtxx 
3aBe4eai6 bx MocKBi bx 1839 ro4y 6bi- 
jb : 0p4BBapubifi npooeccopx KpiOKOBX a 
3KCTpaop4HHapabitt — HaBnieex. 
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CocToaeic 
civt 3a»eAe- 
Kia. 


JcMMAObCKUt 

Jarett. 


Depeirbaa m» 
cocrarfe Jb- 
n,ea. 


y <w6w>If HO- 
co6ia jHO,ea. 


Onp*»rrie a pa 
TjjkioI Tbm- 
Basin PeaiiHa- 
ro xjacca Ph- 
coMflia. 

0 vkTb 4ii 
raaBaaaqe- 
ctaro axania 
rkCaoJCHcirk. 


'IacTBbix^ y»w6Hbin> 3aneAeuti bt> 
Mocicrfc 26: bt» tom* *mcji naticioHon. 
■y*ecKBXT> 6, jkchckhxt» 16, U1ko.it> 4. 
Bt> hjixt. ysamaxeB 1169, m koh\i> 454 
nyacecKaro ■ 715 xeHCKaro no.ia: an» 
4»opaa* 712, M3i» KynenecTBa 239, arb 
DpOHBXb COCJOBitt 218. UoCTOaHBblH Bfl4“ 
aopi» HucneKTopoBt boo6um MHoro coaitt- 
cTBoaaj'b rb yayiioeuifo coctobbU cbx% 
3aBe4eaifi. 

Bt> J,eMB40BCKoni> IIpeiioAaBa- 

Te4eft a Hhhobhbkooti 20, y<iatufixcH 34; 
OHT> BbiayCTBXb 17 BocnUTaHHUKOB'b CT» 
npBBOM'b ea 14 iuacci>; 

AnpeirropoMT. Jane a onpeA+.jeH-b ot- 
craBHoO MaiofKb roaoiaacTon; IIpo*ec- 
eopom* HcTopia ■ CTaTBcrasB yr Be pat¬ 
aca* DpeooAaBaauiiti cia npeaMeibi Ma- 
racTp* OeaoTorb. 

BadaioTesa coaom hb* 5370 tomob*; 
n> < t > aaa*iecKOM'b Ka6«B«Th HHCTpyMeH- 
tobt» a cHapaaoB* 120; bt> KafaHorrfe 
£crecTBeBHott Ucropia 4923 apeatfCTa, b* 
Xmifl«iecHQi Jatfopaxopia 86 Cflapaaovt. 

Upa TyjtcKoH rtMBiiiB oTKpbirb Pe- 
aiMutt Kjaocrb PacoBaaia, KoTopbitt H3T»- 
ibiji xeaaaie nocimaTb 21 <teaoBifTb 
■rb Kynuero, M’fetnaB'b a peiiecjeHHHRon,. 

BoaHHbttt MauacTpi* coo&ubj* aui 
Bwcoiafimee ooBejtaie, <no 6 i» micro, 
□pejHaiHa«iaBmeecfl a* CaioaeHCici 1104* 
uocrpottEy 4oaa 44a BaTaaioua Boemibixt 
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OTA. 1. — OBIUlft OTHETb 


O Bjaropoi- 
BomnaBciovb 
npB Bj84HMip- 
ckoM FaMBa- 
aia. 


40QOJBHTeJb- 
Bbiti aypci* bt» 
RojoMencKom» 

y^Bon'b y- 

Hiiimi. 

O DOKJOKt 40- 
M0B1> 440 y- 

•h34HMXT»y«lH- 
jami.. 

OTKpbrriey«iB- 

4Bmi>. 


KaBTOHBCTOn., 0p640CTa B46HO <5blJ0 JUR 
BosaejeHio ajaei* TBHonraeft rmmaaiB h 
Ejaropo 4 Baro DaHcioBa. Bt> caklCTBie 
cero npHHHTBi rlpu kt> caopittmett no- 
crpotiirfe aroro 34 a bib. 

Ejaropo4Hbift OaBcioHT> ope Bja4Bvip- 
CKofi rBMoadiB npHroTOBjaeTCfl moTKpu- 

tmo. MesK4y rfein>, no * 04 aTaficTBy 4»o- 
pBBCTBa ceft Ty6epBiB t Bbiconattine 40 - 
3BOjeao eMy, na ycTpoftcTBo a co4epacaBie 
cero 3aB64eBifl, c 4 'fejaTb aaem> 850,000 
py6jett accBrnaoiaMB on BjaaBMipcitaro 
Dps Rasa OtimecrBeHaaro npHapiflin. 
ycepjie npa ceinr cjyaai ^oopoHCKaro 
cocjoiio y 40 croeHo oco6aro tijaroBoaeuin 
Bauieto Umbepatopckato Beahhe- 
CTB A BO BceMHAOCTBBifime DOHtaJO- 
BaHHoft eay Bucoqa ftmcfi rpavori. 

Bt» Ko4oneHCKoin> yfojHoiiT. yiHJHnrfc 
BBeaeao openo4«BaBie CoKpameBBott Te- 
uiuioriH h ByxrajTepin. 

4ji 4»HTpoicxaro h 3KflB4pHHCKaro 
yiMHun Ynajimm% Kynjenti 40Mhi, 4411 
oepsaro sa 10,000, a 44 a nocjrfe 4 Horo aa 
8265 py6 ao& accaraaniaMB. 

Otkpwtw y4a4Hoe y^BJBme Kajyac- 
CKoi ry6epmii wb ropo4 T k SfaBapi; yw- 
4Bina 44 a 4 iBan%— rb ropo 4 avt Ocram- 
soai ■ CepnyxoBi. PaapkneHo OTKpbiTb 
TaKoe ace 3aB64enie n> Hepexrfc, m» oasa- 
neflOMBie nocknesia cero ropo4a Ero 
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□piHomeHia. 


OOoap'feHte y- 
leftat it% 3 *- 
memuiiL 


HMnBFATOPCKHHT, BblCO*! ECTB 0 MT> HA- 
CiDiBB KOM'i B BA C^erb CA'kiaflEIbIX'b 
no ceMj cjy«iaK) noncepTBOBaHift. Bi> Ka- 
CHBOBi npe^nojowcHO yipeABTb LTpaxoA- 
CKoe y«iHJHine jua 4'£bbhi> aa hjk ah Be¬ 
nia TaMomgaro rpajcicaro OtfmecTBa. Bt> 
MaJoapocjaBai npenoAaBaoie bt> OiAije- 
nia IIpBXOActcaro y^Bjama aah Aiarntb 
6eane»AHo npHHjuH na ce6a UlTATHbiH 
ClIOTpBTeJb H yHBT6AB TaMOIDBflrO yt3A- 
naro yHBJHma. IIpaxoACKia yHHjama aaa 
4^Teti Myatecaaro noja ynpewacHbi: Mo- 
cKOBCKott Fy6epniH BojoKOjaMCKaro yfoja 
n co.rfe Mb&hobckoA'i, fipaiiaAAeatameira 
Khasio rojBUBHy, b PjmHcKoS Fy6epeiH 
CnaccKaro yisaa rt cejfc HaceBCKoan, Ha 
BHCABBeHiH TaMOIDBflrO CBO^OAHarO XJ'k- 
6ooamaa BopOHROBa. 

UoieTHbift CMOTpuTeBb CojBraAiiBCKaro 
ytaanaro y^BJBma Knasb IHejemnaHCKitt 
noHcepTBOBaxb bt> noAtay cero 3aBeAeuiA 
KaMeHHbiti AByaTasKHbifi aomt>, cToiomifi 
40 25,000 py6jeti accti mania mb. 

IIpuuaceHO yse6nwMb 3aB6AeHijurb 
MocKOBCKaro Ovpyra bt» aap* pa3Hbma 
juuxamb 5,862 py6jH acturHauiaMH. 

noD6*nrreib, itponi nocToauearo na6AK>- 
Aoniiv aa y<ie6HbiMB 3aBe4eaiaifB Vb 
Mockb^, o6o3ptBAJT> rBHHasin TBepcKyio a 
TyawKyio, yidAHbia y*fnjnma bt> Topwirfc, 
KoAomrfe, Cepnyxosi, iloAoibCick h TyAi. 
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IloMOlllHHKOMl. rioneiHTeJfl OCMOTp'fjHbl: 
PflsaHCKafl rHMHasiH ct. &iaropo 4 HbiMi. 
□pH ueii DaBcioHOMT,, P/iaancKoe, Paw- 
cRoe h 3apaticuoe yi34Bhia ysauHtna. 

CBepxT. Toro Baue-^XapeKTopT. 4 ena p- 
TaiieHTa Hapo 4 Baro Ilpocrfciiiemfl, Ctst- 
cKia CoB'tTBHK'b FaeBCRid ocMaTpHBaJb 
TBepcuyio h TjfjLcxyio I nnHaaiH a Kiaro- 
po4Hbifi npH nepBoti an hhxi UaHciom.. 

III. XAPkKOBCKlfi y*lEEHbltt OKpyri. 

CocToaHie y- Bt. XapfcKOBCRoirb yHHBepcHTerfc Dpeno- 
HHBepcHTCTa. 4 aBaTejeft h Hbhobhbhobt. 77, ynamuxca 
391: oht» upon see. it. 65 M640Biin> bt. yse- 

Bbifl Q Me^HUHHCKifl 3Bania. 

Coi-Toauie y- Bt> XapbKOBCKoin. y*ie6HOiix OKpyrfc, 

•leftHaro Oitpy- cocTOauiean. H 3 i» 7 TyfiepHiiS, eaxoAHTCfl 
7 rHMHaairl u npH bhxt. 4 llaucioHa; 68 
yia4HbiXl> H 102 npHX 04 CKHXl> y<ifljHtirb: 
bt. hbxt. Hbhobbhkobt. a y^urrejett 774 . 
CsepxT. Toro MacTHbixi. IlancioHOBT. ■ 
IDrojt. 37 ; bt. hbxt. yqamaxcH 451 . Bee- 
ro bt. KaaeHHbixi. a nacTHbixT. yqeCHbixT. 

3aBe4eBiaxT> yqatumcfl 11.131. 
yqe^Hbia no- yHBBepcHTeTCKaa Ba6jioTeKa coctobti. 

coCia yauBep- H 3 t> 36.682 tomobi, pjKonaceti, Kaprt, 
CE,er *‘ qepTeweft u acTaMDOBi.. Bt. Ka6BReTaxT»: 

< t*B3H*ieCKOin> — npa6opOBT> B BHCTpyMeH- 
TOBl ^ 27 , BX A CTpOHOM BM6C ROM 1 122 , 
B*b MBHepajoragecKOMi. 8.250 aKaeiinja- 
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noaoiHeflie 

Ynetifikirb 

ooco6ifl. 


Depeirbsa bt» 
cocTasi yHB- 
BepcaTera. 


pon,. b % 3<KuorB«iecKOMi» 7.650 npeAMe- 
tobt>, bt> 3ooT0MHBecK0Mb 442 npenapaxa 
h 550 HHCTpyneaTOB't t bt» MHRaRa6HHer& 
M 64 ajett h MOHerb 20.457; bt, Ka6uueri 
AsaTOMHHecKOM'B 4Q6 npenapaxoBi*; bt» 
XHMH^ecKoft lla6opaTopiB HHCxpyMeHTOBi>, 
nocyAbi h ApyrHXi* Bemeft 1404. Bt> Tep- 
6apiu 12.170 oopo4i> pacxepift, a bt> Bo- 
TaQHsecKOMT. Ca4y t bt> opaHHcepeax'b h 
H a oTKpbiTOH'b B034yxi>, 11.000. B*b BeTB- 
panapHOMi, 3aBe4eeiB BHCTpyaieHTOBT* 37. 

jLifl QonoABflHia 4>B3BMecKaro Ka6uaeTa 
saKaaaBO BHcxpyMeHxoB-b y 34’fcraHiix'B Me- 
xaHHKOB’i na 7.000 py6jeB, a aj« Ka6a- 
Heia ApXBTeKTypHaro npiotfp'fcxeHo M04e- 
jeti ua 1.400 py6jeB acearHaaiaMu. 

Pe«TopoMT> yHHBepcHTCTa BbicoRaMme 
yTB 6 pBC 4 CHT> 0pAHeapHbrft []po<beccopi> Ky- 

HBUblBlt. 

KoxaesccKitt Acceccopi* CtaepCRift oopeAl- 
46Hi> OpAHHapebiMib npo*eccopoMi> Tex- 

HOJOI1B. 

noBumeBbi nr* BKcxpaopAHHapHbixi* 
wb 0p4BHapubie npo«i»eccopb]: ropAtee- 

KOBT. 2, HkhMOB1> H II pOTOOOUOBT>; BT» AOJIK- 

hoctb OpABBapaaro Dpo^eccopa— Coitajb- 
CKift. yTBepWABBbl BRCTpaopABHapHbIMH 
npo4>eccopauH : ApxBxeirropi» Toh> h Aab- 
iohi m» Jadiubht,: MarBCTpbi PocaaBCRitt, 
IleTpOBCKifi B MeTJBHCRifi, TflRBCe BO>- 
BpaTBBioidcfl hh 'tywHX'b KpaeBi* Bocdh 
T dBBBRH rjaeuaro IleAai ornnecKaro Hu- 
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BeTepHHapHaa 

Ebola. 


Dj&IB<lBbll 

aeaiMH. 


Ha49opi> aa 
Deiaroniqe- 
ckumt> Hbcti- 
TJTOM'b* 


OpaoBJia MX a 
BajsopaaaCTy- 
46 HTSMH B npO- 
B 8 B 04 CTDA Bit'll 

BcnbtTaaitf. 


OT4. 1. — OBtQlfl OTqETL 

enrryTa JyKbaaoBim b Cokojobt., aaaaa- 
aenbi AaT>ioMHTaMB. Uep^Be^eax h3t> Ybu- 
sepcuTeTa Cb. &ia 4 Bitipa 0 Rcrpaop 4 BBap- 
Hbitt DpcHt*eccopT> rpe^a&a. 

IIpB XapbROBCKOlTb V HBB6pCflT6Ti f Cb 
paapimeHia noero, oTKpbiTa BcrepHHap- 
BapHaa HIroub 44a CBoeHomTBbix'b cjy- 
maTeft, rohxt, bbcjo npocTBpaeTca 40 56. 
Ohs BouftmeHa bt» oco6omi> DpBBa44eaca- 

meMT. y HHB6pCBT6Ty 40 nil h cHa6jKeea 
Bciufl npBHa44C7KBOCTBMfl. CocToamie npa 
ccmt. 3aB64CHiH KjHHHKa, AaTesat Ka6a* 
aeTbi b 3ooTOMHaecRifi TeaTpb aaxo 4 rrca 
bt> cauouii yAOBJpTBopuTejbRoirb dojo- 
»ceHiu. 

HaTaHU ny6juqai>ia jeKnja: 1) Xhiub, 
DpHCnOCo 646 HBOti KT> BCRyCCTBtH'b fl p 6 He- 
cjaub, b 2) npBRia4Bott MeraHBKH. 

Do npiiBHi MBBBcectBa aasATid Pck- 
Topa, Ba4aopi> aa yaeBOio qacriio De4aro- 
raaecRaro HHCTBTyTa opn yeBBepcarerfe 
BBaaoHceai, cb coraacia noero, aa IT po¬ 
pe KTopa y ho Top uA cna6»eBi> Ha44eata- 
lUBM'b no ctmy opeaMery aacTaBjesieirb, 
c% rfcnir vrofo 06b ycnftxft aTott Mftpu 
Opt 4CT8B46B0 6bUO MHft BO BCT6«ieHUI 

ro4a« 

pyK0B04CTta yaaBepcirreTa yTBepac- 
46Bb? mhoio npaBBJa: a) o BpaBcrBeBBOMb 
naaaopft aa CTy4enraMH 6) o npoB3B04* 
craft HMb BcabiTaafid. 
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OyramemU 

Ch J'MBOIO 

qfciiio. 


OpAuapauft DpoM(to|n HepHaen, 
npaanojaraioaiitt bbabtb ytpaaacxyio 4 »jo- 
py, coBepmmra. no&SAxy n Fncajy 411 
corimaaia ct asBieTHUir* BoTaHasoin. 
^p acorn. 

OpABBapHbift Dpo^eccop* ropAieHKOBi* 
2, jua ycoBepineHCTioMHU n <I>apiiaKo- 
joria a Xaaia, opajoateHaoi n acayc- 
CTBam» a peaecjaM%» OTnpaueffB aa 411 a 
«n> oojoBBHOio ro 4 a n. Septan, reTTae- 
ren, reocen a napaare , c % rfeir* 
<rro&b aa BosBpaTHoai djth o6oap4ra 
Texaaaec&ia 3aae4eaia Ancrpia a Caa- 
coaia. Bt> wcjo oapeakaeaHaro ropj'feea- 
aoiy coAepauLaia t 6biaurii DoaomHara 
noaeaHTeAa rpaai Ilaaaai» o6asa.tca 
BHOCBTi DO 3.000 py&iett accamaaiaMa 
wh rojcb* 

Onjp&BjeaBoay n 1837 roAy^Ha abb 
roAa n BepAan* Eoara, Mu men a 
May, aaa ycoBopmaacrioiaaia n Mbab- 
hbhcrbx'b HayKtn, Jesapio I-ro Ot Mb- 
jeaia CaapaAGBy npoAOjaceeo eme aa 
roAi> npe6wBaaie sa rpaaaaeio. 

Aat»*ourti» Cposaeaciofl ornpaBJetri aa 
abb roAa sa rpAHimy AAa ycoBepmee- 
CTBOBaaifl n Hcropia a «liT«pnypi Gjb- 
bahckim aaptaii, wt> npeAnojomeaia no- 
pyBBTB evy n nocjfcACTBia xaeeApy can 
npeAMeron. 

Jexapfc I-ro OTAijeata Eopacan qpa- 
3UHi wrb C. DeTep^ypn. aa abb roAa, 
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0 T 4 . I. — 061416 OT 4 ETT» 


0 nepeqacae- 
HillQoJTaBCKOtf 
4npCKq,iH BTb 
KieBCxitt Ok- 
pyn». 

PeajbHbie 
Kjaccbi ape 
KypCKOH ran- 
HaaiH. 


OrapbiTie llaH- 
cioaa npa KaB- 
Ka3CKOtt ThM' 
Ha31H. 


O Riaropox- 

BOM'bllaOClOH'fe 

npa Bopoaeat- 
caott raHHwria. 


4Jfl cay mania jeauitt MaaepaaoriH h 
AH ajHTU'iecKott Xrmib u aamiTttl rb My- 
3eyni TopHaro HacTUTyTa, bt> HaM+pemn 
OTnpaBHTb ero iioToab Ha 04 RBi> ro4T> 
na ropHbie 3aB04bi ypaubCRaro Xpe6ra. 
Bopacarb upe4aaaaa > iaeTca bt> Hpeno4a- 
BaTe4H MuHepaAoriu. 

BbicoiatiuiHirb yKaaom>, 4 aHHbiMi> 
UpaBureabcTByiomeiiy CeHaTy bt» 26 4CHb 
Anp'kia, y«ie6flbia 3aBe4eHia DouTaBCKOH 
ry6epniH oepeiBCjeebi hst* XapbKOBCRaro 
bt» KieBCRitt y<ie6Hbifi ORpyrb. 

Ups Kypcicofl rBMHaaifl OTRpbiTbi Pe- 
ajbHbie Ejaccbi: DpaKTH*iecKofl Mexa- 
HHKHf XflMifl b TeiHOjoria, TaRwe Hep- 
Heeia b PBCoBania, bt> npH^oateuiB uxt> 
RT> HCKyCCTBaMT*. 

Ha ocHOBaeiu Bbiconattaie yTBep*4eH- 
Haro 1 Ik>4a 1837 ro 4 a DojoaceHui o 
40CTaB4euia HnHOBHBKau’B, cjyHcaaumi* 
BT> 0T4aJ6BHbJXl> M'fecTax'b Hmiepifl, cno- 
C 06 oBT> m» BOCHBTaHilO 4'frrctt HXT», OT 

KpbiTb B b 22 4 eeb A ary era QaucioHT, ops 
KaBRaacsoft O&iacTHoft ruMHaain. 

4ah Bjaropo 4 Haro IlaucioHa opB Bopo- 
HeaccKott raMHaaia, oTKpbrrie soero 40 j- 
JRHO CKOpO H0C4i40BaTb, yTB6p7R46Hb] 
MHoio UoaoBceBie b fflrarb, rb paapime- 
Hicm> ynoTpe6aTb bb nepBona'ia.ibHoe 
o 6 aaB 64 eHie 21.627 py 6 aea accarnaiii- 

flKB H3T» nOBCepTBOBaBBOfi 4BOp*HCTB0MT» 
CyMMbl. 
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O DO0O4B6BIV 
Ba<UioTen» Y- 
'fesxHbix'b y^B- 

JBlU'b. 


4oOCUHBTeJb- 
ubie Kypcbi n> 

y ta^Hbixx y- 

ixiHiuaxi. 


Upio6p%reiie 

louorh. 


OrxpbiTie 

y SI4MO| # b* 


4-i)i nonoiBeHiJi Bn6jioTeRi> yi 34 Hbixi> 
yqiMHuru oo oco6ouy cocraBjeuuoMy ua 
ceS Koaem> RaT&Jory, npyaaTbi na^.ie- 
acauiia arfepbi, ct> flpe4Ha3HaqeuieMT> 44H 
Toro do 1500 pyGjett accHruauiaxo hbl 
aKOHouHaecKux'b cymrb Kaac 4 aro y<m- 

JBI1WL. 

IIo xoaaTaficTBy HaiajbcrBa Ofipyra, n 
pasp^mexB bb6cth, bt» bh4^ 40Dojhh- 
T6JbHbixi> Kvpcorb, Dpaoo4aBaaie JaTRH- 
CKaro b Hiuemcaro asbisoex bt> yf.34- 
Hbirs yHB4BiuaxT>: MopuiaHCKox’*, wlHBea* 
cKou'bj EjeoKOMi*, MoeHCKOM'B, Kflpca- 

HOBCKOMT* t EjaTOMCBOlTB, EHpiO'ieHCKOMl. 
h HoBonepKacROMi (OKpyacHOirh). 

^4fl *le6e4«HCKaro yfi34Haro y^Bjama 
KyojeHT* 40 Mi» 8 a 21.000 py6ueft accHraa- 

UiflMH. 

Ha uocTpoeHie 4011 a 4-ifl 3iiieBCKaro 
y^34Haro y*iHJHma 3aR4fo<ieHi> KOHTpaicn. 

aa 37.400 p. acc. 

Kypcnoft Fy6epniB bt> rop04'fe Tmrfe 

OTKpbiTO yi34HOe y*IBJBIIle. 

Do BbicoqattmeMy noBejimio, yqpeac- 
46H0 BT> 25 4eHb IlOHfl npB Ka.IMblUKOMT> 
npaBjieuin BoftcKa 4oacKaro DpBxo 4 <*Koe 
y«iB4Hiae, b'b ROTOpoe nocoynBAO Ha nep- 
Bbitt cjynati 29 yieBBROB'b hst. tfajxbi- 
Korb. 

Do Bbico*iaiiuieMy ooBejiiHiio o&h y- 
CHjeHia cnoco6oBi. kt> otipaaonaHiio aajo- 
4 tTBbixi» jiteti Wb cem* ace Boficirt, ot- 
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OTA. I. — OEHpft OTTOTT* 


ycueaie 

Cpt! 4 CTBT> KT» 

coaepxaaiio 

npeXOACKHCT* 

Yiuimi. 


npeBomeeia. 


apbiTbi IIpaxoACKii V'ops Chcpyrn- 
Hbin: HoBoqe peace kowt>, AacaftcKOHi., 
1-ITB ■ 2-MT> AoHCMBXT., yCTb-Me^BiAHU- 
komt», XoaepcKOMT» a KaneflCROHi. 

CBeplT> TOTO OTKphITbl £IpBX04CKiA 
yHHJHiua Tau6oBCKott fj6epuiH bt» Topo- 
Aax'B TeHHHKOB^ a Ka 40 irfe, BopoHescxoft 
rj6epHia m> Top04i 3en4flocrfe. 

rpa 4 CKHMH 06inecr*Aiw Kypcsoft ■ Tan- 
tioaccott tytiepaitt ca’ktaHbi 3Ha<iHTejbHbiH 
npiidaBKB Kb cyMuam*, onpe4'kieHHUMi> 
BM 0 Ha coaepsame Upaxo 4 CKnxT> y<ie« 
•naan, on. «iero cocToaaie can. 3aB646Htft 

npauiTHo yjyHuiaxocb, 

0p4BHapHhj& Opooeccop^ AHaToaria Ha- 
poHOBHHb npaaecit a* 4 api> yHHBapcHTOTy 
76 BK80MOJ«pOBTb ABaTOMB’ieCKHX'b Dpe- 
napaTopoB'B, uparoToB4eeBbjxT> ct> oco6es- 
HbiH'i TLuaaieuT. a acKyccTBOui.* 

DoieTHbiB CaoTpaTejb •IbroBcaaro yiaa- 
earo y^ajema PateBCiritt noacepTBOBaji. 
44H cero 3aBe4eBia 40 Mb, orvfcneHRbifi n» 
17,000 py6ae& acc. 

Upe4B04BTe4b ABOpflHCTBa MajoapxaH- 
rejbcxaro yisaa KoaasoBi. o6naajca bho- 
chti. e«ero 4 Ho no 500 pydaeft accarsa- 
uiiMH sa coaepacame 04Horo BoenHTaH- 
BHKa rt IUBcioai npa OpaaBCKoti TaM- 
Haaia. 

3ev4AncKi& && nuuii ayneHb Koaec- 

HBKOB'b CKJOHHJT, IKHTeJett CCTO rop04B 

n» 4o6poB04bHovy e<k»py cyaabi Ha coaep- 
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scania IIpmojcKaro Y^HJHina a noscep- 
TtoMJi ajh Hero 40 m uieoio bt» 3000 
py&ieft aeosrsaiusMH. Csepx'b Toro lipn- 
Beeeno wb 4 api> panbiBH jbkamh bt» 
noiuj yseOsuxx 3aBe4eaitt XapbKOB- 
cxaro Oxpyra 12.344 p. acc. 

OOoap^aie Y- QoDe'wre.ib o6oapiiaji TsMBaaiH Op- 

Mjeiiitf * JOBcayio h XapbROBcsyio; IIohouihhkt» 
□oDesuTejfl BC'fe Yietfubia 3aB64esia bt> 

XaptROB^, a nBcaeRTop'b KaaeBnuxt 
—TiiMHaaiB KaBKaBcxyio h Hobo- 
sepKaccKyio, TeopneBCKoe yfo4Hoe Y«ib- 
jHme h OicpyacBbiH Y^HJema HoBOsep- 
saccRoe b ARcaficKoe. 

OcMOTpiabi BBBe-4HpeKTopoMi Aenap- 
TaneHTa HapoAB&ro Upocrfemeeifl TaifBa* 
aia: KaBRaacRaa, KypcRas, OpjOBCKas, 
XapbROBCRaa u HoBonepsaccKaa; YiaAHbia 
yiujHLua : TeoprieBCKoe, Hbiomcko 6, Bti- 
ropo 4 CKoe, MueecRoe a OpjoBCKoe. 

IV. KasahcriI y<iBBBbitt OKpyr*. 


Cocroasie Y- 6% KaaaHCKOsrx yHHBepcBTerfc Upeno- 
BsnepcBTera. j aBaTe j e tt ■ t Ihhobhbkobt> 79, yiamaxcs 
225 : o wh npoBBBexb 61 lejoBtaa n 
yseHblfl B MeABBBHClri* BBaflifl. 

CocTOBHie y- B % KasaHCKOHii y*e6eoin> Oicpyrfc, co- 

*te6iiaro Oapy - croameMii b» 9 ry6epaitt, coctohtb 10 
TBHBaaii a npn Barb 4 IlaacioBa; 1 
Apaigcne y^jane, 69 yis4Hbix-b y«ra- 
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J SUIT. B DpH OAHOMt HOT HHXT. RlATOpOA- 

ubifi IlaHcioin.; 109 ywAHUOT IIpaxoA- 

cKun h apnroTOBBT64bBuxi> KjaccoBi.: 

bt. hhx'b Hhhobhhkoot h YaBTeJeti 769. 

»CBepX't Toro HacTHbii'i Y thahhit. 4. 
Bcero wh KaaeHBbix'b h WTHbixi Y*ie6- 
hmxt. 3aBe46idfixi» yiamexca 9876. 

yqetiBbia no- EatfjioTeKa yHBBepcHTda aaxjioqaerb 
co6ia yHHBep- ^ ce ^ Raarb, pyKonaceti, qepTeweft n 
acTaMnoOT 34,748. Bt. Ka6aueTaxT> coAep- 
>KHTCfl : bt. 4»HaHqecK0Mi» 292 HHCTpyMeH- 
Ta, bt. MBBepaAorHqecBOMT. 14,478 Mime* 
paaoBT. h oKaMeB'kjocTefi, bt. 3ooAorme- 
ckomtj 6366 npeAueTOBb, bt. Katiaaerfi 

p^AKOCTett 7 19 paaearo poAfl aemeft; vb 
AcTpoHOMHHecKoft 06cepBaTopia HHCTpy- 
M6HTOBT. 45; bt, EoTaHaiecROMi. CaAy 
ncHBbixT. pacreHiti 1822 BHAa; bt, Ahato- 
MHTecKOJTL TeaTpl* 2,728 npenapaTotx; 
bt. MaHHRa6aHerfe Mejajeft a MOHen, 
10,533; bt, MexaguqecROHT, aaBeAema 

HHCTpyMeiiTOBT. a Bemeii cymioio ua 4639 
py6; bt. XaMH^ecRoft. wlaoopaTopiu cHapa- 
AOBT., HHCTpy MeHTOBT, B ApyPHXT. npBHaA- 

AewHocTeft Ha 4.774 py6jett cepe6poMT*. 

UoaojHeBie Ka6aHeTbi a Apyria yne^Hbia noco6ia 

yqeOebixi. no- yHHBepcaTCTa He npecTafon. o6oramaTbCn 
co6iti. , * 

a B'BKOTOpblfl OTOBb ObICTpO, KBKT. HB HpB- 

Mi.pT. 3ooJoraq©CKifi Ka6HHen». 06cepBa- 

Topia HM'beTT. yace doahoo co6paBie ot- 

AHTBblXT. HHCTpy MeHTOBT.. 
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Hepeirbobi vb dKCTpaopABHapabiti Dpobeccopx 06 mdt 

cocTaffb Yh«- Xapania a ^ajHaaKGAorin HpoTononoBb 
BepcBTcra. r r 

noBbumiti Bb Uporeccopbi OpAHHapabie; 
AjruoaRTBi <£oreAi» a ^oftm yTBepatAe- 
Hbi dKorpaop4fl^tpabUHi Upooeccopaini, 
nepBbitt no ^caeoAp'fe 3 okohobi> FroAo- 
BHblXb M IlOJIllftettCKHXl, a BTopofi no 
Raeejfrfe PocciftcKott CjoBecaocTB. OnpeA'fc- 
AeHbi BRCTpaopABaapaiiiafl IIpooeceopaMB: 
BoGQBTaBHH*Tb OpObOtCOpCKa rO HHCTHTy- 

Ta 4.0RTOfn» ^HAOCOtaa HBaeoBi, no Ka- 
oeAp'fe PoccittcRoti Hcropin n 4 okto|)t* 
MeAMia&bi Eaookjjmt. no KaeeAjrfe Cy- 
Ae^Hofl HoAflOiiHU. Fboaohm ci> nenciH- 
mb OpAHiiapubie dpo«eoeopEj HHKOALCKift 
H MHCTaRB, AAblOURTbl Xaamobt. H BlOpHO. 

RoaaypcM aa 4-*a aairtaeniii BaicairrHbixb Haee*pb 
sasaHTHbi* **> tVenecKoft Caobcchocth a 4peBB0(rrefi t 

6C1PM * 

r * raRHCe MaHepaAoria h reoraoaia, otfbiiB- 

jeHbi KOHKypcbi. 


Fspesaeoio 4a a noAnaro paaBBTia Bb KaaancROHb 
saeeApbi Ap- FaBBepcHTert aayseHia A 3 biK 0 Bb pocroea, 

lUHCtaro H3b, “ y*ipejKAena, cb Bbico^aHinaro coBSBoaie- 

mr, RaeOApa ApMflHCKaro asbiRq. H36pa- 
aie AOCTofinaro no cefi Haem Upoooooopa 
B 03 AOJKeao Ha AKaAeMiio HayRb. 


Oj^lHIUli IlydAHHBbia JCKUia HHTBAH I « 1 >B 9 BRH- 

aomob- OpABHapniafi npoeeccopb Jo^aneBCKitt, 
Xhmib—AA bioHKTb KAaycbH PyccRoti Hc- 
.topii — 9KctpaopAO»apHbiti Dpo«i*eccopb 
HiaHOib 

W XXVI. Omd. /. 4 
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COM. 

Oyrataeoma 

elk,, ypwop 
H-fcjiio. 


KoMBTen* a jib 
acnbiTAaifl 
KumuMpn* 
aa y^BTeab- 
ckoc JBaaie. 


OacTpoiKa h 
HcnpaBaeaie 


OTA, 1. — ftBiqifr OCTET!* 

yHHBepcvnn* npoAOjataerr W 3 A«mt» 
y*WTOI/l SmttCKtt, SOTOpf»IXl> BhlUMO BT> 
npOTCKHWM'b TOAJ WrHjW KHH3CK8. 

OpjHHapsaity Dpotettopy AyfosaiiKOMy 
403 BOjeeo iFfT^maCTBOBaTB Ha ciofi caen» 
bi Te<waie ro4« bt* fopaaeiH, Urania, 
<&paaHia ■ Aarjia, 44a otioapiaia noaA- 
a**tnH*% ycOBepteeHcwoBamfi no aacro 
Xapypria, 

KaH4H4aTb BnmAen OTnpaBjeHx cry 
AyxoBBoto Maccieio bt> IleKHHi, aab my- 
aepia *3biKOF* TaCeTfcaaro h CaHcupaT- 
caaro, n opeAnoAOBtema, no Boaspauie- 
aia ero* yipeAHTb opa K&aaHCKoarb yna- 
BepcBTorfe 00067*0 am eaxi> opeaaeroB'b 
KaoeApy. 

0KCTpaop4BHapHhifi Dpo<^eccopT» rop- 
«i6b*& o6x , txaj'b* am cTaTapmecsw*, jw- 
cJ^AOBapiti, rjOepeia*. HepifCKyio, Open- 
6 yprcKyio, AcTpaxaHcayio, 06 jacn> KaBKaa- 
OK710 a 3 eMJio Boticita Aoflcitaro, a bo»- 
BpaTHJca Hpep ry 6 epmn TavtioBCKyio, 
UeHaeHCKyio a fifajKeropoACKyio. 

no npa 3 HaHH 0 ti HapajbCTBOM'i Oapyra 

B03M0JKH0CTH yCBAHTb CTporOCTb HCHblTft- 

Hifi 44a KaHABAaTOBi. na yiHTejbCKoe 
BBaHie, a paapiniHJTB y<ipeABTb am cero, 
B'b bha^ onbvra, oco 6 bift KoawTer* m 
DpoaoecopoB'b m UiiaienOpa Kaaeattura 
¥ wn*r*. 

QepecTpattKa aoma i«J| Kaaaacaofi raii- 
oaua, ct» ynoTpedieniaiA aa cie 40 
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rimna*fi<«e- 

CKBXT. 34«HlM. 


O npeoOpaao- 
■aai» Riaro- 
poiHaro IlaH- 
cioaa npa Hh- 
Keropo4csoi < 
rBMBasill BT» 
ABopaacxifi 
HHcnrrjrb. 


Aooo*riBTfcib- 

,ph 


126,000 pyfooft accurgatdflVH, nponaao- 
avBmaHCA cb 1887 raaa, nojrb Ha43oposn» 
Ty^epiicKofi CTponTejBHofi KomraeciH, 
nptfBeaeHa kt> OKOHiaaijOv HcapaBjeme 40 - 
Ma, KyiLieHHaro am 2-ft Ka3aHCKofl Thm- 
Haaiu, coBepme&o cb no 4 pfl 4 a aa 18,575 
py6jett accHraaidawH. Paspimeao nepe- 
crpoflTb 40irB Chii6hpcho& raMHaaia, cb 
onpe 4 'kie«ieMT> Ha cie 67,566 py64efi ac- 
cHrHanimiB, xosaficTBeHauu-b o^paaoMX, 
004 % Biurfcfiieu'B oco6o& CTposrrejtHoft 
KonHuccifl. Ilepea^iRB wt 4 o*rfe Acrpa- 
xaHCKoft rHMHa 3 iH oraasbi sa no4pa4*B 
u 17,714 pydiei 28 Korrfeem. cepe6pom> 
(62,000 pydaeft accnrHauinMa). 

riocTaHOBjeHie ^Bopaecraa HfljKeropo4- 
cioft Tyfeprin o aorioJUHTejtBOMV «6op4 
cb aarluitt ero sa np«o6pa30BaHie cyrne- 
ctayiomaro npa tamo me eft rHMHaaiiiKia- 
ropoaHaro UaecioHa n AMKcandpoecKtii 
UtBopaHcaifi HncTHTyCB, j40croeBO Bbi- 
coMaiiniaro yTBepHC 4 eHui bb 24 4eHB 
Iiohh, cb npe4oevav4eHieirB MBHHcrep- 
crBjr Hapoaaaro DpocB'kaeHifl coct3bhtb 
npoeKTbi y crasa h UlTaTa cero 3aBe4e- 
m, Koraa cnocotfw yipencaaettaro 4®o- 
paacTBaftn> Auefcoattdpoact&uo fiaHKa 6y- 
4 ynt> 4JH Toro 4 ocraT 0 ^ebi. Kb cBoeBpe- 
aMmoMy acnojneeito coil BbicoBattmefi 
bojh wpHHTm Ha4J«Kami» nipu. 

B’b EBafBp«H<5ypfUR0irB.yi34B0MT» Fbh- 
41 mi BB 640 H 0 openwaftarae Ajretfpw, a 
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yi> 34 BblXT> y- 

0 Hnsae-ra- 
m4bCK0Mi> y 
mhjhu;L. 


Boayarn ■ 

nepecTpoitaa 

y MB 
AOMOBlt» 


OrRpbrrieyqB- 
jmm,, 


bi> CTffBponojbCKoarb (CaM^BpcKati Fyfop- 
aia) o6yienie oenoiipHBHBauiio. 

Bbicoiaftiue yT»ep3K40Hiibiirb bt» 21 
4e«b Hofl6p/i [Io4oaceHieifli> KoMaxeTa 
MnnacTpoB^ noBej'feHo; cymecTByioiiiee 
Ha HuHCHeTarBJbCKOMit 3&bo4^ 4omb4o- 
Bbm» yMHjHtne no4 1 iHHRTb Ha o6me*ib 
ocHOBaBiH BBipeHHony mrfe ManBCTepcTBy , 
ci> npeAOCTaaaeBieH'b opaaa rocy4apcTBeH- 
Hoft cjy»t6w» eapaBufe ct» y ihtojihmh 
yia4HblMH, T&Mb H3b y^HteJieti, ROH 

npeD04asaTb 6y4yn> reoMerpiio, Haaaja 
MexaHHRB m IIpaKTHiecRoe ropH03aB04- 
cRoe Hckjcctbo ; xo3aftcTBeBHyio ace aacTb 
ocraBUTb Bit pacnopnateein 3aso4CRaro 
VopaBjeHifl. 

JUa y<t>Bifcsaro yf»4earo y alumna 
RyoaeH'b KaMeHHbjft 40 irb la 20,000 py6- 
jeft; nepecTpotiaa 40 *a ByrypycjaacRaro 
yia4Haro yiEMuma 0T4aaa Ha no4pa4b 
sa 19,300 py6jett; ObiBinifi 40Mb neH3ea- 
cKoft rHMHaaiH paaptaeso HcnpaBBTb xo- 
saticTBeBBUMb o6paaoMb aa 12,645 py6jeft 
acceraaiuiiMH, 44a uoMimeeia TaicomHaro 
yt^4Haro yaajflma. 

OrupbiTbi yi34Hbia yamaina: 1) OpeH- 
6yprcRoti Fyfopflia b© ropo4'fe BnpcKi, b 2) 
BflTCKort PyCepBiu B'bropoa'fcypJKjirfe. y«ipe- 
aueubi QpBX04CKia ynmuarna: a) KaaaB- 
CKoe Bit Hro 4 Hott Cjo6o4i, 6) k - b) OpeH- 
6yprcRofl Ty^epaiH bt» rop04axb EapcEi 
h CTep4HTaaaKi, ■ rj Qep»cK0tt rytfep- 
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y*paueHie 

nparoroBH- 

Tftiwibri'v 

uaccorb. 


Qpa&oiiieaij. 


BA 1839 ro4l. 53 

hib a j taja n 004% Cpferenctfoir** npa- 
HajjesameiiL TpaMHi OporaBOBoft. 

no Hepir&Biio npH moron* Vla^Bun 
y^BJBman KaaaHcicaro y*e6Haro Ospyra 
y*usjBbn» npBX04CK*rB t a pa3piniB.il., 
n auiiBy oocjiaHHXi., ynpeataaTb npa 
oepBUXL npHroTOBHTeJtHhie Kjaccbi, na 
nen cymiL, oTaycKaeMbm. TpaacKBMB 
4yMaua Hii sKepTByeMbirb IloieTHbiifB 
CwOTpBTeJBMB. 

DlaxpHHcsiil Uo’ieTHbifi rpaacaaHBHi. 
^eTHCorb BbicTpon. 11 . icauesHbiit «tJHre-ib 
4 jh TaMonraaro IIpHX 04 CK&ro y^HJBiiia u 
ncopaBui. 4 m Hero cjy*6bi, cl yncrrpe- 
tijeHiem. Ha cie 14.000 pytfjeft acturHa- 

uiflMH. 

Aaa ape4D04araeMaro bt> KpacHoy*aif-. 
ck 4 y^AHaro FMHjHiua no«KepTBOBaen> 
riepHCKHin> KynueML MHxatUoBbiirb 4 epe~ 
BBHHblft 40ML, U^HOK) BT» 5150 py6. aCC. 

KaaaHCKitt 2-i raJMia Rynem> Cb^hh- 
KOBL UCnpaBHJL 40MT> TaMOIDHJirO Dpa- 
xo4exaro y^Hjama, cl npHHjrrieirb ua 
c e6a ByjKHott ajh Toro HajepSKKH 2.427 
py6.iett t b o6«3aJca sKeprsoBaTb Ha cie 
3aB64eHie no 400 py6aett il Teieaie 10 
xfen>. 

Bci ace Boo0me nojKepTBOBaaui bl 
nojbay y^e6abixL 3aBe4enifi KaaaHcicaro 
Oitpyra bl npoTeKmenrt roay cociaBJflion> 
4 e hB ran h 3029 py6jefi t aeMaMH h yie6- 
HbiMH nocoOunm 48.975 py6aeft acc. 
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Ofoapfeaie y 
qetabixb 3a 
aexeHitt. 


V. 


CocTomie Y 

UBBepCHTCTa. 


Co cto ji aie y. 
qeOaaro Qapy 
ra. 


DooewreJib Ospyra ocnoTp'fexb yqe6- 

fihifl 3aM4eHUi rytiepmtt: CBHfapcKofi, 

CaparroacKofi, Acrpax&HCRoB tt DevwB- 
cKofi, h Btuiexb, ito UoxoaceBie an 
KaatauMb ro40iri craBOBHTca yxoBxeTBO- 
pHTejbHie. Kb OTKxoHemio HiKOTOpbixb 
aaii'fcqeBHbixb aan> Be/tocraTROBb, npaea- 
tu HywHbia arfcpbi. Tafatitt Cob^thhiti. 
MycHH'b Ilyin kbht. CBBX’feTexiCTBOBaxb opa 
cesn> cxyqai o&b oco6e«Bowb BHHManiu 
rb aoiui yqe6HMXb>3aae4eeitt BoesHaro 
AcTpax&BCxaro u OeoaeBCKaro Tpaac^aa- 
csaro ry6epHaToporb f sa tto b B3baBxesa 
BMb BCKpeBHaa orb BeHa npHaaaTexb- 

HQCTb. 


Abputcki& yiKEHbifi Ospyri. 

Bb AepnTCKOMb VHHBepcHTerfe Ilpeno- 
4asaToaefl a Hhhobhhkobt> 65, ynamaxca 
525; OHb BuoycTHJb 123 qexoB'feKa cb 

yqeHblUJl ■ M64BUB&CKHMH SBafliHMB. 

Bb AepniTKOMb ynedeoMb OKpyrt, co- 
* CToaiueMb Bab Tpexb ryOepHift, aaxo- 
4 BTca 4 raMH&aia, 1 CeMBHapia 4 xa 
o6pa30Baaia HaqaxbHbixb yqHTexett, 1 
yi34Hoa .AaopaHOMoe, 23 yi34Hwxb, 85 

npBX04CKBXb b • HanaJbBbixb yqB4Bun»: 
Bb BBXb Mhhobhbkobt, b yqHTexefi 259, 
yqamHxca o6oero noxa 5.061. Caepxb 
Toro HacTawxb OaHcioHOBb h IQsoxb 
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y**6eua no- 
cqOu y&a»ep- 
cfim . 


Depeirbaa n 
cocrarb Yan- 
aepcBTera. 


Fitecweirie * 
HInt*i. 
Btn'b HacT- 
bmx’b Dpeno* 


66 

16 Vt n'lmyianiMs 1672 . Bcero xe 
»i KaacmbiXY ■ Tacraaixx y<ie6Hiiixx 
3&B9jtmavb jiamncM 2633. 

t>n&aoiBKB aMLuraem* bt» fcefrfe 64.776 
tom obi. Ki6nH«Tan: (piiau qecKOMX 
.658 HyMepori^ Mare Mat snecKOMi. 80s 
Xapaiecaaiix 706. AmnronfisecKOMT. 4789, 
3ooreaa wciimi 887, flaTaJorHieeKONX 
70£, 3oojoFfraecKom 6720, tyfaBepajorii* 
miMii 12.000; bx pasHBixx o-rxfc-ie- 
Dim. Myma XynmieeTti 14,182; pac- 
renfi j n fior&BBwcKoiri Cajy 14.202 
BHAa; Ha 06cepBaiopia HHCTpyMeHTOBX 
126, lx Co6paoia MOxeAeti homcth 
homh, Texaotoria a Apurtcrrypbi 842 
ayaepa. 

Pearopom aifpaflx m- Bbicoxaim* 
yTBepaueHi* aa 1889 no ax OpaaBapabift 
Upoaeooopb yjuiaa'b./BnTpa6p4HBapHbia 
npoaeccopu; BfaTtaaTaxa 3en<?b, 9cre- 
1BKB a BoCTOTOhlXX BSblKOBX :KftJLfB DO* 
BbimeHbi bx Dpo«s> 0 ecopbi OpAHBapBbid. 
GBepxarrtTHuO Hacrautt OpepQ^aaaraiv 

Acxjci oupejijeHi* IUT&TBbiMx Dpcfit^ 
Aa Bare a 61TB. 8ncjpnBB&ifi IIpodteccop'B 
Erne • yaoueax ex oeacm: 

Bbicoaatamea y«Bop»AeBHhiM'B bx 8 
lew Infra n«jo»eHieMx KoMirreTa Mhhh- 
crpoBX dobwAbo: airlrrB npa 4epnTCR0MX 
yaaBtfttirarl w ceum niiatHBixx Hact* 
miix UpeDOAfiBaTaaeO aax apio6pitmnxi 
Ho HpafiBett Mipi creneHb Marncrpa, h 
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OTA. I» — OBOpft OTWTb 


cpaamm in n> uparaxs. cl Aaliohk- 
Tana apomx'L VHHBepcHTeTon.. 
Aonaineiiie Ho Bceeo44anB*fe&Bitify AOKjaxy Moeny, 

DpaBn.n> aai Bahibmt Bsabahctb? 6 aaroyro 4 «o 6 lmo 

YHSIQHXCa B*L , . 

VHHBepCMT©— HVLHBBTb COrJACle B4 AOHDAHeHI© CtSTCft 

rfe. 13 ■ 87 3uco<>aftjne yTBepw^eeHbin, 

4 Iioua 1838 raja npaaiiji> juh y*ia- 
mexcfl bt> 4«pnrcKOVL FEiBBepciiTert, 
cl BouoflifiBieirL ha artcTHyio IIojbiuio 
B a64KueHia, tto6w wadbiBiuie h3t> cero 
3aBe4eHis OryjeBTbi H6 n post abb jib bt> 
Aepirri, Be Birtu bb to BaKoaaaro paa- 
pimeBia. 

1Lmbi» npeoo- IIpejCTaBJeBHbitt noneBBT&ieftrb d.mht> 
AaBBHia HajKi> n pert 04 a Baida Hayin. wh ‘J'hjocolckomx 

ITL <f>HAOCO<J»- , « 

cKOMb<l>aByjb- «£aKy.n>TerB yTBepwaeBi mhoio, bt> bb 4 * 

TCTfe. ODbiTa, aa 04 Vtl xypcb. 

Dpasaja o ne- Bt> ciin aa rfearb ahhw mhoio aja 

pexoat Ciy- njKOBOACTBa yHamepeaTeta ocotfbia npa- 
A6 btobt» m . n 

oAHoro BBJa Ha ct,erB aooymaeui nepexoAa CTy- 

syjbTera bt> abhtob'b btl oahoto <f>aKy4bT6Ta m> 

Apyrott. " Apyrott. 

DyOjiniBbia Upo^eccopH Te6eAb , Ilapporb h 
abkiub* IllMaAbm> opoAojscajH cl ycnixom> ny- 

6jB*iHbiA AeKuia: nepsbitt Xhmih, rropott 
npaKTsaeccofi .MexaHaim. a oocjiAHiti 
TexHOAoria. Cfiepn. Toro Dpo^ccopx 
Eiioirb waj'L ny&ifcHHwa aeicnjH o Ho- 
Biimefi Hcropia. 

Ofrb ycrpotf- Do BoenoAAaHuiftflieiiy Aoiua^y Moe*y 

crarfe AJfl Cry- necjinoBaAO BbicoMatti*ee coiaBojeme 
achtobt* oome- . - „ _ 

Ha npiotiptreme iroKyQKmo aoma JeBee- 
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crseaHATO y»e- 
ceueHtfl. 


OyxemetTfiie 

CB JMCHOIO 
irkim. 

ycueoie cno- 

C060BB KB B3J- 

neiaiio Pyccsa- 
ro «r»a. 


nrrepaa a aa ycrpoicTBO 1 n> uem» o6uie- 
crseHuaro jBeceaesifl 44 « CTy4eBT0BB. 
20 Hoa6pfl, noc-rfe TopmecTBeBHaro airra 
bb yaaBepcBTert, HMivi^ nicTo oxapwria 
bb ceMB 40 Mi AiwueauRecKott My ecu. 

□pooeccopB Kpyse coaepiiiHJB uyie- 
mecTBie 00 Ocr 3 e#cwiMB ry6epnuiiiB 44 a 
H3C4i>40B$Hia 4p«*HOCTe4S. 

Bb 15 4 eHi> 4eEa6pa y^ocroerb Btaco 
Tatimaro yTBepjKjenia BcenoAtaHaittmifi 
40Rjia4i» Moft o6b ydueeia me. Ocraett- 
ckhxb ryOepmaxB cuoco6obb kb isayae- 
oifo Pyccnaro uabiKa. cfraMB 40 Kja 4 ein» 
BaseaneBO bhobb'U y^BTe^eft 4 oqo4hh- 
Te 4 bHblXB KJaCCOBB BB TBBHA3LflXB* Pe- 
BeJbCKOMB 40BCKOMB B H’&KOTOpblXB Vtax- 
HbixB y jhjiw.xt> , cb onpe^kjeeieMB 
4ocraT09Hoti cyuuu Ha npioOplrreHie yne6- 
HbixB noco6ifi do tocth Pyccsaro aibina. 
Bartcrfe cb rfem. oTcpcMeeo 40 10 4eKa- 
6pa 1845 ro4a TpeOoBasie bb usBkcTHott 
cTeueHH BHaeifl PyccKaro A3UKa kskb otb 
B crynaioiaBXB bb y*ie(>Hbifl 3aBe4euia 
AepnTCKaro Onpyra, t«kb h otb npio6p£- 
TafomuxB bb yuHBepcBTerfe yaeflbiii rre- 
n«HH. — Bek BbinienoMiiRyTbie y^HTe-m 
H9f>paHM B9B BocmrraHHBKOBB PjaBHard 
Ile4arorH«ieeKaro HwcTFiyTa h ornpa*- 
bjohm do npBHa4xe»cH0cni. 


KoMjpcB aa 4a h cocTa&ieflia yveOeofi KHara Bee- 
^ SC< Bcw0mett HcTopia, OTKpbiTB, cb pa3pkuieuia 

UcTopia. mC M °ero, KOHicypcB, npa hchb 3a y 40 Bje- 
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/rooptrrfciftiiiiniae ao eefi ncra cowBene 
uatnaieao 40 2,000 py&ieft. accuraa~ 

nkMHi 

yTBepw^eHHwfl itisovo frh 1837 ro aj 
sofibii yne6ebift iuaHX ajx 4«poTCKoft 
rBMBadm, KaKi cooTBitcTBykmufl cBoetf 

Erkin, ocTaBJeBT> m» 4*ftcTBia b Ha 1840 
roxB* 

OpeoCpaaoBa- Bi> 9 4eai» Ijobh y40cfoeHbi Bbicoaafi- 

Hie Ape«otypr- maro yTBepjK4ema ycraB t» a Hlxm 
c*an> JfiBma- r 

ro y^BjBiua ^BopaacKaro y*34Baro y^BJEma ux 
a t 4Bopfla* po4* ApencGypri, no KOTopnMi* kt» npex- 
c * 06 * BBM*b 4ByMb juacc&Mi* cero 3&B646BiA 

opu6aB4^Bi> Tperifi t cb BaaBaienieMb 
seTbipexx noBbixx y^HTejett. Bx caerb 
DOTpetfflbixx 44B cero jonojHHxejbHbixx 
paCX 040 B'b ^BOpflBCTBO OCTpOBft 03e4H 

o6aaa4ocb bdocbtl e»cero4HO 4.000 py6jeil t 
4 a 831* rocy 4 apcTB 6 BHaro Ka 3 Ba«ieficTBa 
onpe^kieHo no 2.000 py6jett accama- 
Oirmh bx ro4i*. TopjKecTBeHBoe oTKpbiTie 
cero 3aBe4esifi bx bobomx ero ycxpoii- 
CTB'fe BM'kio Micro 20 Hoa6pa. 

PeajbBbie Dpa 2 Piukckobix yiajHOMx yqHjfanrfe 

Pbmcko ^ OTK P WTW PeajbHbie Kxaccbi, bx KOTopue 
yisxBoiii* y- DociyaMO pa nepBwfl cjynati 35 yneae- 
SBJwi^b. KOB'b* Bx OHMXk npeao44K3TCfl: Texao- 
4 oria, laMiit MexaHBKa b PacoBaaie. 

Ontpt>rrie Boc- Bx Iop 04 axx Mirras*, Baxxi h Be»H* 
KpecBbixi* y- ^Jeprfc y t ipe* 4 eBw BocKpecubta y^axHiua 

HBJ&QIX. 

jun p 6 Meo 4 ewHRovB. 


38 


y** 6 fabltt 

DJ8B> MM 

AepercKOtt 

TaMBaaiH* 
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OoKJTJt* |MI 
141 TrnjfM- 
CKaro ytoi* 
ro y^Hj^ma. 
06 oep)mie y* 
'WtfBblTB 8a- 
BejeaiH. 


JXjh TyRKyvtKtro JTb^Haro ymiama 
«ynj^BT> Kaifevabift xoaro ea 2.^85 pj6jefl 
cepe 6 pom>. 

rioaewrejearb oafprp^Hbi V se6Hbifl 3a- 
Mjteaia wb ^epirrfe, Part, Marrairl ■ 
TjKKjirl. ilncneicTop'b lCaB6BauxT> Vbh- 
jbutb odo&p4r* y^BJBina vb MaTasi, 
TjKKprfe, I'ojk4BHreH‘b > raaeHDori), Jh- 
6arfe t Baycrfe, Pari* EwMeB-fe, Bojbuap'fe, 
Bajrt, Peae**, BeiloeaurrettHi, *leaji t 
I aueaxt, BaxriftcROM^ lioprfc a BeaeH- 
6eprfe. Cmpn voro TaMBa3ia a 6 ojl- 
Hiyio iacn> ymunn 4e pare Karo Oapyra 
ocaiaTprlMurb, ao paccopflaceHiio Moeuy, 

'COCTOABmift *% 4OJ3KHOCT0 HoifOmHflEa 

Qonenreji C. IleTeptfyprcKaro Onpyra 
Kaveprop't Kb»i BantoDcnfi. Cone^irreab 
OTSfinaerea, «4 #cfe npeao4aBaTe.iH crpe- 
X BJHCb HCPOpUSTb CBOB ofasaHBOCTB Cb 
ycepjiew** a rre aaaaria a noBe^ienie 
y«tamaxcit Gtaja aoe&ae secbxa y 40 Bje- 
TBopvre^au. 


VI. KiBBCKifir VaBSHbitl Ospyri. 


CocToattfe Y- B% yaHBepcKverfe Cb. Bja4aaipa Hh- 
BiaepcHTera. HOBBHKO n> a IIpenoaaBaTejeti 54, y*ia- 
ntaxcii 128: oer* buj 4 jctbxi> 30 Be.iOB'feirb 
cb yaeabiiui aBaaiaiw a 6 <n> npaB0Mi> 
Ha 14 KJftGCl. 
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OT4. I. — OEnjtft QiWETh 


CoCTOftHiO y 

H©0b*ro Oapy- 
ra. 


y«ie6BM« no- 
co 6 ia yuuBep* 
cHTera. 


B% KieecEOMT, F«ie6«OMT> ORpyrfc, co- 
CTosmem^ an, 5 Fy6«paift, aaxoAHT- 
ch oabht, wlimeii, 10 FaMHa3ift <n» 2 
Riaropo4nuMB DaBcaoBticn h Kohbbb- 
Tout Asn 6iijabixT» J [Bopam>; 1 yMHJBme 
3ejMaeMipofrt. 42 yiataabin, y Tarawa, 

BT> TOUT, HBCJrfe it JUopHBCKBXT,, B Bjft- 

ropojiHW# npe 04 so in H3 T» hhxt, Qaaci- 
om ; FpeiecKoe y^numine 1; UpmoA- 
ckhxtj ysHjamT* 94: wb huxt> 4bboihm- 
kobt, h y^BTOjefl 712. CBepxi, Toro Hacr- 
Hbirb DaHcioBorb a ynunurb 17. Rcero 
vb Kaieaabixx a Hacrabin, yietfabixi, 

t 

3 aBe 4 eBifliT> yiamaxca 10,456. 

Bt, Ea6jioreK'fe 52,157 tgmobt,, bt, tomt> 
Hacxfe 147 nepio4H*iecKHXi. H34aniti a 
70 pysoDBceft. Bt, Ka6eBeTaxi>: 4 »h3h- 
T 6 CK 0 MT> 233 HHCTpy MCHTa ; AcTpOBOMBie- 
CROMT, 48 CB4p«40B'k B HBCTpyueBTOBl, 

MaaepajoraTecKom 7008 npeAneTOBT,, 
3ooaorHqecKom 15373 BBAa, FeoAesa- 
qecKOMi> 29 b acrpy Me bt obtx ; bt, Ma&uKa» 
OHHerfc n©4ajeii a Moaerb 23381, otth- 
ckobt, ea MBTajjaxi, b ere Hat 118; bt. 
KaOuaeTi Mamaur, a MoAe-iefi 361 Hy- 
uep'b; vb ApxHTeKTypeoin* KatfaHerlj mo- 
aejeti h BHCTpyueHTOB^ 351, TepTeacett 
4957 jhctobt,; b* Co6paaia XyAosae- 
CTBBBBbixt npea3BeAeaift 3101 npeARerx; 
bt, Myaefe KieBCKaxT, ApeBaocrefl 174 
np€4B6Ta; bt, XbhbtocroM Ja6opaTopia 
923 oyaiepa; bt, BoTauaTecEOin, CaAy 
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j^CHBbixi, pacrefritt 5629 bh^obt., n. 9682 
3K3eMn.iflparfc, vi> r«p6apie 6493 BB 4 a 
vb 10807 dKseuajfip^x'b. 

Bbicoqa&inuMb VKaaoirb, 4aHBbiMT> 

flpaBBteabCTBjiomeuy CenaTy m> 9 4eHb 

reHBapa, DOBejiHO □piocraHOBHTb MTeme 
jeKuiti B^yHHBepcBrrerfeCB. Ria^ewipa, ci 
pacDpe 4 'fejeHieM'B Cry 4 eHTOBi>, Ha ocHOBa- 
Hie nocraHOB46HHbixi» n% tomt» jk© yea- 
afc apaBH.ii>. Bi> C4i4CTBie cero yHHBep- 
CHT€TCKoe npeno4aBaHie npeKpaineHO 17 
MapTa. Oco6aa KoMMHccia, yipejK 4 eHHaa 
44a npu^eaia Bib Hcno-iBeme oaHaneB- 
uaro yjcaaa, Btuaja, ci> corjacia eoero, 
87 CTy4eHTain» yBOJbHBTeabHbia cBB4't* 
TeJLCTBa Ha notary tuem© b*b 4 pyrie ¥bh~ 
BepcBTeTbi h Bbicmifl yHe6Hbia 3aBe4eHia, 

41 se^oB'feKy 403B04H.ia ocTaTbca bt> yHH- 
B©p€BT©Ti Cb. Riaj(BMipa e 19 CiyAQH* 
tomb pa a pi in hj a BCTynaTb, no xceJamio 
hx*i>, bt> rpaau&HCKyio b BoeHayio cjy>K- 
<>y. Bi to 3K0 Bp©Mfl awb rob© h h okoibt** 
ebixi> CTy 4 eeT 0 Bi> Kiescicaro ysHBepcHTe- 
T6Ti 0©peB©46H0 bt> Kasancidu yHHBep- 
CBTeTB 12, BX XapbKOBCKifi 3 B BT C. 
IleTeptiyprcKiti 2. 

no BbicoiaftnxeMy PecKpenTy, nocji- 
40 BABtneMy aa mo© hmr 26 4 eab Anpi- 
4fl, OpieM'B CTy4eBT0BX h HTesi© jesnitt 
B'b yHHBepcBTerfe Cb. BaaiHuipa B 03 <rra~ 
Boweebi cb 3 Ce^rafya. 
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HepMrima irs PmrropoM’s aafJpaffb m Bhicoiaftme 
cocTafiij Yhu- yxflepac4eHT> cocroaiuiiS ex cefl 40 jhcho- 
BepcirreTa. CTJB 0 p 4 «Hapai»itt Hpo*eccop'b HeBOinn. 

yTBepacAeHbi OpjHaapHsiMH IIpo<x»eccopa- 
hh: 0e4opoB'b no Kaee 4 p , & AcTpoHOum h 
T payT4*eTTepT» no Kaee4pb BoTaHHKH. IIo 
Cjy*iaio nepe 1104a HinoTopbin. Opo^ec- 
copoBi* bt» 4pyrie yHuBepcHTeTbi, onpe- 
4’fcjeHSi: 9Kcrpaop4HnapBbiMT> Ilpo4>ecco- 
poMi. MaTeMaTHKH 6bjBiuiS bt> cem» 3 Ba- 
ma bt. XapbROBCROM's ^BaBepc aiert .AbH- 
qeeKo; A4 T»k>hktomt> no Kaee^pi 3 oojo- 
ria AoKTopi Me4uunnbi Ma44eH4op<Ps; 
PicapaB4njomn mt, 40jacH0CTb A4T>ioHKTa no 
Kaee4p'fe PoCcittcKott CjoBecnocTB KaH4H- 
4 ars Kocrwpb. 0p4HuapHbiS Upoa^ccopi, 
ApXMTeKTypbl Mt\OB 04 b yB 046 ETb CTb nea- 
cieio. 


O&b ocfiofax* 
Aeuia on. 
KBapTBpHOS 

DOBBSBOCTH 

40 WOBT,, BBHtH 
ltaoMbix'b y- 
qeCabinH 3a- 

B 646 HiAMH. 


IlyGJBq^bia 

aeonki# 


BbiconaSme yTBepxtfftpHbiirt IJojo- 
5KenieMT. KoMinreTa MHHHCTporb, coraacHO 
&h xo 4 ftTafter bom's mobm*s, DOBejino: rfe 
^arrn nanaMaeubix’s 44a yHHBepcHT©- 

tb Cb. Bja4HMipa a ynefasirs 3aBe4emtt 
bt. Kierfe 40 M 0 frs, firs KOfcnrs 4 tflcTBBTeJb- 
ho ^4^* noM'lmaTbCB npHHa44ewH0CTH 

H HhHOBHBKB HX-S, OCBo 60 AHTb OTS KBap- 
THppoft nOBHBHOCTB* 

IPs nporejcme mt. ro4y BHTansi 6bua 
dj6Mibif[ jefttdn: Ce jscK aro XoaattcTBa, 
TetHH^ecKoft XaMin, TexHOJoria a Ilpas- 
THTeCKOfr MelatTHKH 
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Ovperfueirie 
DopYSHKa Mo- 
oaxoB« y^MTe- 
-wir* Teoj^ain 
■ SepneBiH bt, 
> r Riuame 3eM- 
jenipoBb. 


-lanett Katax 
BertopojKO. 


y<ie6m»ij no- 

CO&M 


IlpoeiTbiycra- 
•a a IflTaTa 

Jinei; 


0 nepeB04% 
rBMBasia B3T» 
Raenaav rj» 
Pobbo. 


Oo* eaomeHiio aoeiiy cb BoeaewMi. Ma- 
HBCTpOMl* O R 0 MaH 4 Vp 0 B«HiB vb Kiem> 
CQoct^Haro Obouepa Kopoyca Toaorpa- 
♦oab, 44* BpauojtaBABiB bt» cocTOimon 
epa 1 KieBCKpft rBVHaam y^Haamt 3e* 
Maearfeport rpo^eaiB h HepHeeia, Bbico«- 
9&#uje noaeaiao onpeAkia-rb IIopysHKa 
Moaaxosa bt» yweja oaoaaeHHaro y*ja- 
JBttva, c> BCiUio^uieirb btb Kopoyca To- 
norpa^pav 

Bt» Janet Koasa Eea(>opo 4 RO Hbhob- 
hbkobt, h lIpeao^aBaTejett 18 , yoamaxc* 
45; H 3 T. Hero Bbinymeao 8 nexoatrb n 
npaBOM'b Ha 14 Rjacrb. 

EatfjJoTeKa Jane a coAepacarb 6428 
TOHOFb; to Ka6aH6Taxi»: < f > H 3 mecKoii'b 
110 BUCTpyM6HTOFl, MttUepaJOrH^eCKOMT* 
681 Hyaep'b, 3oojoraaecRoin» Codpaaia 
980 BH40Bb HactEOMbIMb, 59 EB40B^ 
uTaa-b a 4 BB4a ajreKonaTaromax'b.; ae- 
aaaeft a Moaerb 66. 

CocTaB^eBHbie Bb KoMBTerfe y<rrpoficTBa 
yneCBbixi. 3aBe4eoiM npoeRTbi HOBaro 
ycTasa h IITraTa Jauea Kha3h Eea6opo4- 
ko BHeceuu, no BwconaftmeHy nose* 
xtmio, Ha pa3CM0Tptme rocy 4 apcTBenHard 
Cofitra. 

Bb crlucTBie nocjtjOBaBniaro Bb 1836 
ro4y Bbico^iftm^ro noBeatma, hbxo- 
Anmaxai Bpeaeaa#' mu tMiCTeapci itoWt 
qa raua*** napeBe^ena wb ropo 4 b Po- 
bho a aoii’koeiKb aec»M yAo 6 ao bt> 34 a- 
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O nepeFojrfe 

JHoBorp^AKCK 
jbmcKaroy mh- 
jHma bi. u. 
itojoftftoe. 


O&h ynpejaae- 
Bia y«tajutua 
wr% irtcrenrli 
Boroao.it. 


OncptiTie llpii- 
xoACKaro y*iH- 
jH(n,a. 


DpaBomemH. 


BIB, OOCTpOeHHOirb AAH H 6 H KflHMMl 4 »* 
6oMHpCRHM*1>. 

CymecTBOvaBinee Bf. HoBorpaABOJUH- 
CKt yt34H06 A-I* ^[BOpAH-B yiHAHIIje, CO- 
rjacao ct» Biico'iaftiiiitif'fc noBextHiein* 
31 Maa 1838 roaa, ao yctpoficTBa yAof>- 
uaro rb cearb ropoAt noHimema, nepe- 
iteAe ho bt> Btcteiito IIojOHRoe h pacno- 
jOHceao B% yerynji6UH0in> aab Hero llo- 
MimHKOMT, BajeecKHUb 9AAnin. 

B hi com time yTBepHCAeHHbiir* IIoao? 
HCeHieMT, KoMHTCTa MHHHCTpOBT> DOBOjrt- 

ho ynpeAHTb bt» npHHaAJejicaweiA'b Kanep- 
repy Tpa^y IkuecxaBy IloTouKoiiy, Ilor 
404bCKoti ry6epmB BaxrcKaro ytaAa, irb** 
<rre«iKt Eorono.it ytaAHoe ajh 4bophbi» 
yHH4Hui6y p*b npHHHTieM'b ott> fpa<*a Do- 
TOUKarO BT» HHC40 D0Tpe6H0tt Ha COAep- 

Bcaaie ero cyanuhi, no 1,425 py&iett ce- 
pe6poin> bt» ro4T>. 0cno4H6Hie cero noBe- 
jterirt npiorraeoBjeHO no cxyaaio npeAno- 
joacema o nepoBOAi HtKOTppbix* y«ie6- 
Hbixb 3 aB 64 eRifi Hfrb wtcTenein* wry ro~ 
p04a. 

HepHaroBCKoti FytfepHiH HoBoahi6KOB- 
cKaro ytsAa bt» cexfc CeMeHOBRt OTKpbiTO 
npHxoACKoe y«nMiime «a HacABBeayi 
riojKOBBHKa JaAOMBpcnaro, 

npOAtOAHTOJb 4 B 0 pHHCTM HoB 03 btf>KOBr 
cnaro ytsAa BoposAHa npeAocTaBBxt bt» 
noxuy Mtcrearo ytaAHaro ynejuma Ka- 
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HeHKbiB AOMT. irfeHoio Wh 3,000 py6jeti 
cepeopoitx. 

Kp^neHiyrcKiS 3-fi rBJLjin Kyneux 
KoaceBHHKbBT. no&cepTBOBajx ajb Tauom- 
Haro OpHxoACRaro y<iiuimia Kaueimbiii 
aomx cx 4*j«reouineuHbiti irb 11,000 
pyfaeft accarHauiauH. 


OOoap'feeie yaetfiibia 3aBe4eniH KiescRaro ORpyra 

^BejenTiT DOABepraJHCb bx npOTeKmeMX ro4y «ia- 

CTblMX H BBHMaT 64 bHbJMl) OCR OTpafttX. 
OpAHHapBbiH Ilpo<t>eccop'b <f>e40TOBx- l le- 
xoBCKiii o6oapiBa4X y^ujuma KaMeaem>- 
JI040J be Kofi Ty6e pnia; A 4 xioh etx 4 <>R 6 poB- 
citifi ruMHaaia— HtHTouapcKyio a K*ieBaH- 
cKy 10, ct, yHHimuawH, AeHcaBiuBMH Ha ny- 
TH ero; IIoMOniHHKX riOfieHHTCAH ^'feftCTBH- 
TejbHbift OaTdrift Cob < £thhkx Kapjrobx 00- 
MaTpBBa.11> yne6Hbifl 3 aie 4 eBia BoaxihckoII, 
KaueBem^noAOAbCEott, lacTH KieBCRoii h 
I lojTaBCRoft ry6epHiti. HanoHem Doue- 
HBTeab Ospyra Kaaab 4 &BbJ 40 BX o6oapiun> 
cx noApoOnocTiio F oMHaaiii a V^Hjauia 
Tpert 3ana4Bbixx r HepHuroBCKoti Fy- 
Oepaift, T8R3K6 ^Innett Kufl3fl fiea6opo4Ro. 
O coct oasis o6uiecTBeHHarQ o 6 pa 30 Bai»ia 
bt> 3ana4Hbixx TyOepHiaxx obx npejCTa- 
bhax MH-fe no.tm.in h Becbua y40BJeTBopn- 
T&AbHblft OTACTX, B 3 X KOTOparO M 63 K 4 y 
DpOHBMT. BH 4 BO: 1 ) RTO KX yCHJeBlIO 
HpaicTBCHHaro aa 43 opa aa ynamRUHca opu- 
HATbl HMX Bdb 3 aBHCAmifl OTX yMHJBlUHa* 
ro Bi40MCTBa Mipu; 2 ) ato H3y*ieiiie Pyc- 
Vacma XXVi. Ouu). 1 . 5 
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csaro M8b|KA pacopocrpamuoct. bo bc^x** 
y<ie6HbirL 3aBe46Hiflx r BC'b ycirfexoM*, npe- 
■ocxoABuiairb ojRBjaflio; 3) *rro y^H-mma 
KieBCRaro ORpyra, no cpaBHeHiio xoja 
y*MHiJi f aojHcflbt <SbiTb BocTaBaeHbi vh 
cxkiyromeMT, nopjuicfc: rnuBaaia: 1-a 
KieBCKaa, BtmBBQKan, 2 -b KieBCRaa, Ka- 
Menem^Uo£04LCKafl t HCaTOMBpcKftB, H«- 
HHpOBCKBff tl P0B6HCKaii; 4®0pflBCKifl Yi34- 
Hbifl y*rajiama: KieBonojtojbCKoe, Kieeo- 
netepcsoe, Teo*fl4bno4bCKoe, JyuKoo, Do- 
johboo, PaAOMMCJbCKoe, MaxHOBCKoe, 
Ocrporcsoe a Menace 6ojKCKoe. 


VII. O 48 CCKI& YqBBHbifi OKpyn. 

Cotfroaafe Pm- Bb PameJibeBCKtorb Jauei *Ihhobbb- 
jH 4 e« BCW0 EOIrB * npenoMBaTejeft 18, yqauurccH 
57: oB'B BbinycToxB 3 BocosrraBHiiK& cr» 
npaBOM'B Ha naaccBbie *ihhl>i . Bt, coctoh- 
meft npn Jnue'fe ruiiHaaia ynamBXCfl 305, 
bt, RlarOpo^ntoirb UaHcioBi 74 Bocobtah- 
HHfta. 

OoctoaHie y»■ B* OaeccKoiii yqetffloin. Onpyrt, co- 

qetaaro Ckpy- ctaBJWHBoicb hst, Tpex'b ryOepaifi ■ 04 - 
Hoft 064ACTB, 5 PmiBaaftt ct» 4 Byajt npa 
BHrb Riaropo4t!biMH IlaacioHaMU a Ta- 
TapcKBlii> yqBBBuiBbiirb 0T4iueHieMi>, 27 
yia4HMX'b h 47 UpBxoAtKHi/b yqaJBurt 

H apHrOTOBHT6Jbflbltl> KJafcCOBT,: BT» HU XT, 

Mhrobhwkobi. a ^<aimel 381. CBepxi> 
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yqeft&bifl no- 
co6ifl ^Bn.cn. 


DcpeiitBa bx 
cocTavb *Ia- 
ue«. 


Fcueiiie ope* 
1104a Bari a B'fe- 

■OTOpblT'fc 

tpeunrevb 


3 A 1839 r«41. «7 

Tore HacTHbix'i IlaiiciOHOBX h EQkoxl 29. 
ficero bx KaaeHHuxx h HacTHbixx y*w6- 
Bun 3aBe4eriaxx yqamaxca 5578. 

Bx Bfl6j[ioteid& 7981 tomx. <£a3a«ie- 
citift Ka6Btten. asrfceTx 228 HBcrpyiieH- 

TOBX H CHapJUOBX, MflBCpa JOrHBeCKitt 

1788, 3oojorHqecKifl 6174 aRaeMn-iapa; 
bx rep6apia 14150 HyMepoBx; bx Mhhu- 
KadwHerfe Me^axeft h mohctb 1274; bx 
T exHOJom'iecKOMX Ra6naeT6 Haxo 4 Bxca 
19, a bx Ka6uHer6 3eMje4'feJb«iecKHxx 
opy^ifi 21 M 04 ejb. 4sa nocji^aie Ka- 
OaneTa otipaaosaabi bx 1839 ro4y. 

yTBep3K4eHbi: HcnpaBJflBmifi jojikhocix 
I lpooeccopa Xapip h TexHoaoria Taccra- 
reHx Dpo««ccopoMX; Aaxfomcrbi BeKKepx 
a MvpaaKeBusb, nepBbitt ripo<*>eccopoMX 
PHMCKoii CaOBecHOCTB, a BTopofi Hcnpa- 
BafliouiHMX 40J3KHOCTb IIpo<i>eccopa Poc- 
ciftcKofl UcTopia a CxaTacTBKH, Onpe4i- 
jeHbi: IIpo4>eccopoMx 4»ajoco<**iB Maracrpx 
tfaxHeBaqb, A 4 xk>hktomx no Kaee4pi 
IIpaKTHqecKaro Cy 4 onpoa 3 B 04 CTBa Ma- 
racTpx JaHOBcrift. 

44a nojiHoixi bx aypcaxx lOpaaaqe- 
«khxx, BBe46B0 npeno4aBame 3 akobo*x 
rocy 4 apcTBeHHaro RiaroycrpottcTBa a Ria- 
roiiuU a 3aKOHOBxKaaeBHaroynpaB4eHiH. 

Heo6xo4BMOCTb npo 40 JJK*TL bx •laue'fe 
myqeHie ^pannyBcsaro aabiaa noTpefoBa- 
ja onpo/rtaenia 4earopa cero ope4MeTa, 

5’ 
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IIpaRH.ia nc 

nhiTantA Ctv- 

* 

jeHTOBT*. 


Qy&iH'lHhlfl 

jeKuin* 

OyTemecTBifl 
C'b y*ieHOio 
n.'hjiio. 


Onpc^Jienie 

MeiaRBica. 


OT4. I. — OBipift OTqETT, 

Ha wto noojf, 40 Bajo t no X 04 dTail<rrBy mo- 
eny f Rbicma timer ron3BO.ii'Hie. 

pyK 0 B 04 CTBa vleuea, yTBep»(4eHbi 
mhoh) v vh BB4i oubiTa, OpaBBJa Bcnbira- 
nia CxyAeHTOB* npa nepeB04*J? bxx H3T. 
04Horo Kypca irb 4pyroft b npH OKOBia- 
Te.ibiioifb Bbinycirfe. 

IIpo<i*eccopy MaTeMaTHKH BpyHy pa3p$- 
uieeo RBTaTh nyfi.iHsubia jeKuin Kyne*ie- 
CKO& ApBOMeTBKB. 

Ilpo4»eccopy Hop 4 fttaHy, yBOjeHHOMy bt. 
qyncie Kpae, 4Jfl H34aaia cocTaBjeRaaro 
HMT» OnBCaHlA 3eMH0B04HbIXT> H pbl6% 
Mepaaro Mopa, npojojjKeno npeObisaHie 
3a rpaHHueio 40 1 TeiiBapa Tenymaro 

ro4a. 

HcnpaBjaKuuifl 40 J 3 Khocti, IIpo4>eccopa 
BocTORHbix'b A3WK0BX rpnropbeBT., 4 . 1 a 
npaRTBMecKaro uaebma bt. BaycrraoMT. 
yiiOTpeOjeaiH Typennaro iissuca, coBep- 
ujh.it> noii34Ky bt> KoHCTaHTBHonojb b 
npioOpiiJT. Tait'b 44 a June a netfo.ibmoe, 
ho pi 4 Roe co6paaie KHnn» t aatufoiaio- 

IUHXT> BTrKBbie MaTCpiaJbl 4Jfl HcTOpifl 
HoBopocciticKaro Kpan. 

Bbiconaiine yTBepjK4CHHbiin. bt. 12 
4 eHb CeHTflOpa nojoHcenieirb KoMirreTa 
MaHHCTpOBi. paapiineno: 444 coaepwania 
BT. HCnpaBHOCTB «l>H3H*ieCKHXT» H 4pyrHXT» 
HHCTpyMeHTOBT. vInueH B rBHHa3itt 04ec- 
cKaro y»ie6Haro Oiipyra* onpe4i4BTb Me- 
xaRHKa, ea npaBaxi*, ope 40 CTaBjeHHbixT» 
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(IpesvY me¬ 
mo ruiiua'jiH 
apu *lnu,efc. 


Bsejeeie tipu 
n«scioBk cett 
r*«Hanin o6y- 

qeHia r HU Ha¬ 
rm H. 

0 FlaHcioH'fc 
opa EnarepH- 
Bocjaacsoa 
TsaHaaiB. 


3 A 1839 f04V 69 

aroMy 3»aniio bt> yHBBepcirreTax'fc. riojo- 
TKenie cie npese^eBo bt> BcnojHeHie. 

no xo4araticTBy Moeivy, nocjijoeajo 
•ipesi* KoMBTert Mhhhctpobi> Bbicoiatt* 
mee DoBe^ioie: npaeo, upejocraBJeHtioe 
HtKOTopbiMT* rHonaaiHMT,, BbinycKaTb, no 
oKOHiaiiiii icy pea, cb 14 K-iaccouT,, Bocnn- 
TaHHBKOBX, koh, C8epxi> OTJMHifl bt. Hay- 
Kaxx it uoBe4eHia, oKaacyrb cosepmeuHoe 
3oaHie PyccKaro aabiKa u npeaocxoaHbie 
ycnfcm bt» PyccKoii Cjobcchoctb, pacnpo- 
crpaHHTb b Ha rHHHasiio, cocTOHiuyio npii 
PBUieJbeBCKOMi> daue-fe. 

Bt> HaM'bpeHlH COAMcTBOBBTb •t’liSHHe- 

CKOMy o6pa3oBaaiio BocnaTaHHHKOBi. Flau- 
cioHa ^MueiicKoti FBMHa3iH, ywpemaeHT. 
npa ceMi. 3aBe4ema KJacci rBMHacTBKH. 

Bx OneTi 3a 1838 104 * a HM'kn* caa- 
crie Bceoo 44 aanitfiue johochtl o uoacep- 

TBOBauifl EKaTepHHOCJaBCKHMb ^BOpflH- 

ctbom'b siuMirreAMiott cyMMbi Ha ynpeac- 
4eme npw TaMOiuuett THMEasiH B4aropo4- 
>Baro naHcioHa. Bt» npoTeKiuem. ro4y bo 
ij pome ho hhoio Bbiconaftmee coB 3 eojenie 
aa o6patuenie bt. KanBTaji> HaucioHa np«- 
ueceHHofi B'b 1812 u 1817 rojaxii Vb 
4ap'B TaMHaaiB Maiopom* CKopnjiKOBbian> 
CVMMbJ CT> DpOUeBTaMB okojo 35,000 py~ 
6accarHauioMH, 4 J* co 4 epHcauia orb 
ero BM6HB BoCOBTaUBBROB'b. 

Mew4y rfcMT», no yTBep»(4eHiH nojo- 
/Keuin u 11J Tata llaHcioua, a pa3phumjn> 
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BbUtBCKft A&- 

TRHCKJiVb 

KjaCCHROBlt. 


PeajbHbio 
uaccM npi 
KepHHHCXOiTb 
yitaAHOM’l 
yqajBnvfe. 


4onOJBHTe4b- 
HblC Ejpcbl BT, 

yta/Hbin y- 

qjUBiqaxi>. 


Orvpbrrio 

y SHJBIIVb. 


llptiHomeBia. 


OT£. I. — obumA ot«*ett> 

crrspbrm oaaro, KOTopoe u 404 *ho uo- 
c4i4osaTb ri» aeupo 4043 KBTeJbBoin> Bpe- 
lfOBH, 

\ 

Ho sattiqeHHOMy bt> yqe6abixi» 3a bo- 
4emBiT, (Xaeccitaro Oicpyra eeaocraTKy vh 
•laTBHCRBXi. K4accBKaxi>, cA^JaHo pacno- 
paaceHie o BbinBcici TaROBbixi>t ua 1200 
py6.<ett accHruauiflMH. 

Ha ocHOBaHiu Bhicoiattuie ymopWAOH- 
aaro 29 MapTa IlojoaceHui o PeajbHbixi* 
Rjaccax'b, BB64CHO BT, KepTBHCROO yfe*- 
Boe ysuaume npeno 4 aBanie Kouuepqe- 
CKHX'b Hayirb b Eyxra.rrepiH. 

Ho xo^aTalicTBy HoneqaTCJii, n iwb- 
j)BH4i> coraacie aa npenoaaBaaie bt. yi*34- 
BbiX'b yqHjBiuax’b aabiKOBT.: bt, Ilepe- 
soncKOM'b rpeaecKaro; bt, TaraaporcKOM’b 
<t»paHuy3CKaro. HiiieuRaro b HoBorpeqe- 
cKaro; vh EjBcaB 6 Trpa 4 CR 0 MT> JaTHHCKaro, 
4>paHay3CRaro e EHsueuKaro. 

OrapbiTbi npaxo4CRii3 yqBJHBia: 1) 
XepcoBCKoft ry6epHia bi ropoai Bepacja- 
irt h 2) ERaxepBBooaaBCRofi ry6epaiH f 
Bepxue 4 HiapoBCRaro y$3Aa, bt> 4 epeBat 
Eo3KH4api. 

CBepxi, Toro yqp€K4eeo OtfmecrBetiBoo 
EtpettcKoe y^Hjame vb Kb inn He b^. 

DoqeTBbifi noaeqirreJb EKaTepHHocjaB- 
CRoft rBMHasm HBaaeHRo npoB 3 BCJT» bt. 
Aoni cero 3aBe4eBia ucupaBJeuie ua 
2500 py&ieft accai'HatUBUB. 
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Oftooplraie 

yqttakix'b 

BaaaAeaitf. 


8 A 183U ^041. 

Bbramfl Qomatri CMOTpirreA Ajck- 
caH4pi#e£Aro yfojpaaro ynajema <t»yra- 
poBi. (ywe yaepuiiti) ynoTpe6n4'b nvb cbo- 
nx'b 40X040BT. Ha C04epwaHie nparoTOBH- 

TejbHaro KJacca npa ceMt 3aB64eaia a 
20 djaropOABbix'B caporb 5.300 py6jett 
adearaaiuaifB. 

Ocmot pi>Hbi IIone^HTe^eMB eiROTopbia 
Fab jama XepcoricKofi rytfepHia a novra 
H<rfe y«ie6ebia 3aBe4eHiH TaBpHiecKoft Ty- 
6epnia a Eeccapa6cicofi OtfjacTa, a takjk© 
HaxoAamiflc/i bt> O^ecrfe a oKpecTHocTHX'B 
ea KaaeHHbiA a HacTHbia ysa.iama. Dpa 
cearb cayAai obt* y4ocTorfepa4ca bi oco- 
6eaeofi aaGoTJHBoera Eeccapa6csaro Bo- 
eBHaro rytfepHaTopa o ft^arococroHaia 
F^Hbin, 3aBe4emft ceft OtfjacTa* aa 
ato a B3T.aB4eaa eay otb lies# oco6ee- 
Haa npa3HaTejbBOCTb. 

Baue-^Hpeinopb 4eoapTaaeHTa Hapo4- 
aaro QpocBimeBiA o6o3piBa.n» PocroBCRoe 
V EaxsiyTcicoe yiaABbia y*jajuma. 

A4'ifOHKT0M'b MypaaKQBBAeU'b OCMOTp'fe- 
hm B^ROTOpbia y*iB4ama EKaTepaHocaaB- 
CKofi ry6epeia a Taraaporcitaro Tpa- 
40Bav4bQiBa f a McnpaBAawmHin» 404*- 
aocTb AAbtoRKTa CfMOBbeBbiMT* — Kama- 
HbBCKan rauaa?U* 

Hn B<rfen> DOjyAeHHbjX'b a how o&h 
yuumm Ojeccsaro FietfHaro Oapyra 
cBTfejiaiti oKAtbiBaerca , *no obb ct> stt*- 
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VIII. 


CocroaHie 

Onpyra. 


fl&ioxenie o 
CTBOCBjtiJXX* 


OT 4 . I. — OfilglA OT*IEn> 

4Mnx roion npaxo4Jm> n» 6o.iie a 60- 
•lie yjoBjeTBopaTejbBoe Doaomeuie. 


E^jopyccKiS yiEBHbitt OKpyrx. 

Bx EiaopyccKoiix yvefooirx OKpyrfe, 
cocToamoMx Bax naTi ry6epeift a 04 H 0 & 
06jaCTH, HSX04BTCA 1 4B0pHHCKlA HbCTH- 
Tyn», 9 CB’fercKHi'b raMuaaifi a npB oaboA 
nax HBn Riaropo 4 HbiS DancioHx a 1 
Kohbhrtx ; 1 TukiHaaia 4yxoBHaa; 3 
BeTbipexRjaccHbifl Ch^kieeia rnuHaaift; 

^20 4BOpA8CKBX% yia4HbIX'B y*]B.«HmX, 
cx &iarop04BbiHi> IlaecioHoai. apH 04 homx 
hsx hhxx. h 7 M^maucKBx’b; 2 yfo4~ 
HbIXX 4jX0BBblX'b ySBJHlDa; 1 Hbctb- 
Tyn» I\iyxoBi»Mbixx; 164 npiixojcKHxx 
yHBAHiua ; Kohbbrtobi> npa pa3Bbixx 
y«ie6flbix'B 3aB64euiax , b 25. HacTBbixx 
JKeHCKHx* UaHcioHOB'b, ciHTaa a ninx 
06pa3BOBbix'L, 56. bx tomx ancj-fe CrfeT- 
CRHXX 33, Bpa DpaB0C4aBBblXX 4 a iBBBb- 
hxx uoBacrbipaxx 2, a npa Phmcko- 
KaTOjaqecmixx 21. Bx hhxx Hbhobbh- 
kobx, y*iBTe4eB a Bootfine jhux, ynoTpetf- 
jeHBbixx no ■rarrH BocnaTaaiji (oaoine- 
cTBa, 720; yaamiixcji bx KaseaHbixx 
a HacTHbixx yaefiHbixx 3aBe4eaisxx 
12,776. 

do np€4CT«B4eBiio yopaBJfltomaro Etio- 
pyccRBHX OKpyroMx, QoaoiBHBKa Hone-* 
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lIpeBMJIHOCTBO 

BHjeucftaro 

ABopracKaro 

l§BCTBT)tt. 


OnbiTbi B*b 
PyccuoJi Cjo- 
wkboctb. 


h yTBepAHj'b IloAoweHie 4Ji 
py kobo act sa npH BBaHaseum Bbiconafime 
yipeacAeHHbixi n» 1838 roAy ermieHAii 

OTjIBBuifimHirb H3T. HeAOCT8T04HhlXT> >Me- 
HHKOB'b riXUHaaifi BBAeBCKofi, rpOAH«Hr 
CKOtt, B-klOCTORCKOtt H MBHCKott. 

Qo Bceao^AaHHittuieiiy AoiuaAy Moeay, 
BimsMy HvoEPATopcKOMy Beahhe- 
CTBy 64aroyro4Ho 6buo b*b 13 achb Tch- 
Bapa Aapoeatb BocneTaHuuKasi'L Bujeu- 
cKaro 4 B( >pflHCKaro HncTBTyTa t okohhhb- 
main, ct» ycoixoni* nojHufi Rypcx y'leeia, 
to we DpeHuymecTBo, upa BcrynAOHiH tn> 
B06HHy(0 cayat6y, RaKavx nojibayioTca 
CTyjeHTbl yBHBCpC8TeT0Bl>« 

OnbiTbi bti PyccKofl C-ioBecHocTH Bocim- 
TaauBKOBi> Bujeucnaio ABopaacKaro Hh- 
cTHTyTa h OiMHaaifi BujeHCKoti, FpoAneH- 
CKOfi, MlJtJCKOti H EklOCTOKCKOft, DCRaT- 

Hbifi anaeMnaapT* kohxt a hmLix, CHatrrie 
□oeeprHyTb Ha 6jaroyciiOTp£Hie Baiubto 
Beahhectba, yAOcroeebi Bccmmaoctb- 


Btfiniaro 6.iaroBOJetiiH. CTOJb jecTuoe 


OncpMTie Pe- 
JUbHbi&'b gjac- 
corb npa Bh- 


aah yiamaxb b yiaiuaxca Bbico«tafiniee 
BHHHaHie nocjyjKHn. Gear* comh^hih ca- 
MblMTt 4*fetiCTBHTeJbHbIMT. Cpe 4 CTB 0 ftf*b KT» 
Aajibirfctiineuy pacnpocTpaHeniio bi> TaMoni- 
Hem> Kpai ocHOBaTejbHbixT> CBiiiaiil bt» 
PyccKOM-b H 3 hiK* b CioaecHOCTH. 

LI pH Bujeacicott rHVB&aiii, Ha ocHOBania 
Bbiconaime yTBepwAeaHaro bt> 29 Aeub 
MapTa IloaoHtceiB, oTKpbrru peajuibie 
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0T4. i. — mmjA orisn 


j 0 BCRoi ri*. Kjaccw Texaojorin, QpanrH'iecKofi Xenia, 
aa3IB ‘ Mexnni ■ Proouhu h HepnemB, npH- 

vkresBurB m BcKjccnmi ■ peae- 

CJ&lTb. 

Onp«rfcieHie Ho xoaaraftcrrfy Moeity oocoimoBajo 
BbicoHaflmee coasBOjenie: am npiotipi- 
jioren. Tetrtfl yBeoHtnrb nocooitt h nonareeHia 
Ba(5jrioTeKT> rnMnaarS b y*rn.iBiirb vb ry* 
6epHiffTB BajeacKofi n rpo4B#flCK«tt ■ 
06 jacrn BijocToKcKbfi, ynoTpe6aTfc 40 
20 000 py6jefi accHruauiasiii, «rro b ho 
JB 01 H 6 H 0 . t'aRHH'b o6pa30MT> yDpa34H6HTt 
omyTHTejBHbift 40 Toro BpeMera ee^ocTa- 
TOKT» n> PyCCRHXT> KBHraXT*. 

OrapbiTie CoTjacao Cb Bbiconaftme yT 8 ep* 4 eH- 

I Bt 1 4eub FeuBapH 1839 roi* 

UlTaTOirB y»ie<SHi>ix , B 3aBe46Hift »*b Bb- 
46HCKott, rp04BeHCKott, MhhckoB ry 6 ep- 

Hiax'b a BkiocTOKCKoft 06jacTH, oTKpu- 
tju HOBbifl y^HJaiua: \) yia4Hoe 444 
4BopflHi» bt» BHJbHfc a 2j a 3J HeTbipex- 
KjaccHbia Orai^enia FmiHaaift bt> Mhh- 
CK$ H B'fejOCTOK'fe. HhCJO DOCTyniiBlmiX'B 
npB cesrb cjjwk yieHHKos’B, b*b nepaoe 
186 f BOBTopoe 182 h.bi nocaiuHee 146* 
CBBAiTeabCTByen. o Beo6xo4BMocTB yqpeat- 
4euifl can, 3aBe4enifi. 

Orifejeiiie lie BbicoB«thnt ywepHueeHoiiy Qo 

rsMUjUB bi» joafemio KoMHTera Mhbhctpobb, n Mr 

UiibffB prb 8a- 1 

«*m,ObiBiiiaro ■*“ cyiaeciBO*«»ui«ro ops Suunein. n 

nm% finui- Buui ButuiucKoin MOHacTbipi y«m- 
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aacsaro y*»H- 
iuaa. 

O&VOTKpWrk, 
BM’feCTO CUjU- 

ia, wh rpoAHO 
OrA'kieeia Tb- 

mbbsw. 


3axpi>rrie Bb- 
TeOcKoH CeuB- 
napin Dpexoa- 

CKBX'b YqHTe- 

jett. 


Baa name nja- 
tm ct» yia- 
miicf. 


0<h» y«maam- 
ua% aAajii- 
m. 


75 

i 

jama, yqpejK40Ho Tasrb HaTbipexKjapceoe 
Chvxkjeeie ruMBaaie. 

Bucoqattuie yTaepaweBebiMi IIojo- 
acesieM’b' Toro ace KomrveTa, uoBexfcBo: 
bm’&cto BadHaqeBiiaro ik> lllTaTy 1 ren- 
Bapa 1839 ro*a HeTwpexfcjaccBaro 0x4^ 
J6HL8 roMHasiii bt» ropoji C-iynni, y*ipe- 
4 bti» TanoBoe B'b rpo^HO, OrKpbrrie cero 
3aBe4euia noca-foyerb 1 ABrycra xeKy- 
maro ro 4 a. 

Oh yqpeac 4 eHieMB nps r'jaBHOM'b IIe 4 a- 
rorHxecKOM'b HHCTBTyrfc oco6aro Chviiue- 
Hia 44a o6pa30Baaifl Haia4bHbixi» y*m- 
Tejett, h no 6esno.ie3H0CTH 4a4bH'&flniaro 
cymecTBOBaeifl B»Te6cKo& CeunnapiB Ilpa- 
xo 4 crhxi> y<iHTe4ea, 3ase4eHie cie ynpas*- 
neuo. 

Do npe4CTaBjeHiio IIoMoauiBRa Ilone- 
quTeaa, a udrhHBBA'h corjacie Ha B3HuaHie 
n^atbi crh npuxo^flraHxx yqeHHROBB Tam- 

Basift B v ABOpBHCRBX'b Yli34IIblXT> y^H- 

iHmi Rkiopyccfcaro Onpyra, Ha ocBOBa- 
HiflXT>, yTBepBCAeHBbIX'b rjaBHbUTb Ilpa- 
BjeuieiTb yHHJHiirb B'b 1837 ro4y» ct» 
uyacBbiMH no srfccTBbnii o6cToaxejbCTBairb 
usidbeBijtMH. 

Bbicoqafiine yTBep«4eBRbiiTB IIojo- 
Bfeaieii'b KovBTeia MuHHcrpoirL DoseJ^Ho: 
ofroptBinee 34anie MhbckoH raMHaaiH, 
ontueBHoe BM'feerfe <r* aevaefo bt» 30.000 
py&ieft, np048Tb ch nydjBqaaro Topra u 
KyilBTb, AAR DOerpOBRB BOfiarO AOM&, 
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OTA. I. — OBDIlft QTNLETb 


OTKpblTie UpH- 
xoACxaro y«m- 
jama. 

npiiBoineeifl. 


jtpyroe y4o6n’Muie« Micro aa 12.000 
py6.iett accHrHaniflMO. 

Ha B03o6aoBjeHie Doropitmaro aaaHiH 
FlojotiKaro yis4Haro 4-1* ABopaab y*m- 
4H(Eta b opHcrpoftKy cjyw6b, a paapi- 
maxi 3aKjio*iHTL KOHTpam., ct» yuorpo- 
6jeHiein> 39.185 py&iett accwreauiaMH. 
Pa6oTa cih npiitfjBTKaeTCH Kb OKOHiaBito. 

HaaaTbia vb npoTeKineM'b ro4y Bb 
BajbkoMipi h QoBesiaci nocrpo&Kfl k«- 
M6BHblXl> 40M0Bb, 4AH y$34BblXb A.BO- 
pBBCKBXb y«IH4Bm'b, Dp040AH<aiOTCfl Cl> 
ycoixoiTb. 

TpoRcxaro yisja bt> Micreairfe Mepeii 

OTKpblTO npBX04CE06 ySBABUI6. 

KflUSb Jerb BrnTeHioTeftHb uowepTBO- 
BtJb bt» 004b8y cocroamaro npa CjyuKofi 
ToMBaaiB KoBBaWra 2.800 py6aett cepe- 


6pOlfb. 


HoaeTBbifl rpa»(4aBBH% b PoctobceoH 
i-fl rB4b4ia syneirb Macbhkojtb noacepT- 
.BOBaxb Bb nojbsy npe4nojoH<euearo npa 
MorH46BCRott TaMBaaia 6aaropo4Haro Haa- 
cioaa Co6cTBeHHWtt 4epeBABBblM 401Tb. 

OOoapiaie Ha nyTH Bb BapmaBy a odfOTp&rb 

yqeCabixb KoBeacRoe yti 4 Hoe 44fl AaopaBb y«M- 

3aBeAeeifl. 

, iinie, B f no npoB9Be4ema yaeBBtcairb 

oaaro BcnbiTABui« ocraaca coBepmeeuo 
40B0JbBbiMx ycnixaMH ixb, ocoCeHBo rb 
PyCCKOMb A3blRi. yCTpoftCTBO C6TO Vw- 
jiiiua Boo6oie aacjyacBao noe o4o6peaie. 
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noMomBBiro Ilone^HTe.ifl o6o3p-lBa.ii* 
HeojHOKpaiao Haxojumiffca bt. Baubut. 
y*ie6fibin 3aBeAeBia n ctepxi. Toro Thu- 
HaaiH KpowcRyio, MaHCfcyio h More^eB* 
ckjk); yisABua aa« 4bopaht» ymiRiua 
bt. KetfjaHan., MoAOAeiBAxi., Eo6pyftcR-fc, 
PoraieB-fe a Opnrfe; 4y*OBBoe y^Bjame 
bt. BHjbKOMiprfe a HacTBbie 4^> BH * | *> H naa- 
cioflbi bt. Mbbcr^ b MoriueBi. 

0BcneRTopi» KaaeHBbixi. y*iB jhih l ocmo- 
Tp-ki-b rRMHasia EkaocTORCKyio, Cbhcjo*i~ 
CKyio a rpojHeHCKyio; ylBopaucKin y^A- 
tibia yiHJBtaa : «InACKoe b 4poraiBHCKoe 

B 4j^0BH0e B-fc BnAbKOMip'fc. 

PaaBHrje ysefieoti «iacTB bt. HaAAezca- 
mewi. ycTpoftcTB-fe npoAo^ataAoct. 6e3ocra- 
hobosho no BkaopyccKOiiy OKpyry bt. xe- 
«ieHie 1839 roAa; oco6eBBo saiiixHbi 
ycirfexu bt. ry6epHinx , B f cocTaBjaiomaxT. 
6biBinyio JBTBy. Bi axon. npoMejRyxoin. 
BpeseBB I’eHepajT.-AAT.FOTaHTT. Khasi. 
4ojrOpjROBT. Be OCTaBAAJl A'feflTeJbHO B 
HeyCblBHO COA^ficTBOBaTI. Bci>MT> BRAaMT. 

MaBBCTepcTBa Baidhmi Bbjbibctbomi. 
JTBepHCAeHBblHl.. 


IX. BapidabckiJi y hefh bift Onpyrb. 


06paaMiaie 
y Heflearo 
Okpjia. 


BbicoiaftmHMT. yicaaoin., AaBHbiMT. 
npaBBTeAKXBjiomeHy CeeaTy bt. 20 Aeeb 
Hofl6ps, uoBejfcHo: wn> BaxoAamRxca bt. 
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Ocotoo oToiii 
Eckio*eme. 


OT4. 1. ^“ OBOBpA OTOETb 

Qapcrti ETojukoitb F*ie(5Bwn a Vqe- 
sun 3aB84eBitt o^patosati, BapmaBcsift 
y^e^Bbdl Oapyrb a npaHBCJBTb OHhift kt» 
MaHacrepcTBy Hapo^aaro QpocBimeRia 
Ha r^aBHbiX'B aaia.iax'b, Brt Hunepia no 
eefl sutb cymecTByiomHrB, ■ 1104 * co- 
BoaynHbtn Ha6j(6jemea% HairfccTanKa 
QapcrBa a MaHacrpa Hapojtaaro DpocBi- 
nieai*. 

B* y^ocroeawm Tor£a ace Bbiconaft- 
raaro yrBepat^eaifl oco6om> nojoacenia 
aaeac^y npoxsax HOCTa hobjcho : 1) TaaBHoe 
ynpaBjeaie yxetisoio Hacrivo Bt UapcTB^ 
nojbtfioarb to&nraerrca aa MaHacrpa Ha- 
po 4 varo QpocBimema Hanepia; 2) Bap- 
nocititt y»«6Hwft Ovpyra BB’fcpneTca 0a- 
^aAcrsy HooaqaTexJi, voropbift vb otro- 
ateniarB ra CoBtey ynpaBjeaui a npo- 
RBin> riaoacTBasrb UapCTBa, no Bacra 
4>BHaH0QB0tt t Cy4BO# a KoHTpOJbHOll, 
xfeicruytra era rim npasaMa a otfaaaH- 
H0CTAMB, RM gpVCBQOBM r\l&Bfiblirz> 4®" 
peRTopava IIpaiarcjBCTBeaHbix'B Kovmrc- 
citt; 3) €o»feTB Hapo 4 Haro npocB^meaia 
bt» UapcTBi OoncKoara coxpaHrtert cyme- 
cTBOBaeie cBoe no4T> npe4ci4aTe4bCTB0MT> 
nbneHBTeja, ct> HaaHaaeHieaii vb Bane- 
IlpeBB4eHTbi o4Boro hs'b RjeeoB^ oBaro; 
4) OTHomeHifl MaHacrpa kt> lionet htcjk) 
no HacTB yntdatti a epaBCTBeano-wifijio* 
4aT64baott rfe art ctwi^ kain» a rb Ho- 
tatwmjHirb ¥*o6w*Tb OupyroBi Hirne- 
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H w—nca iA 

Doneqirrejfl. 


Cocroame y- 
qefaaro Oapy- 
ra. 


pin; 5) pacnopanciBii in* npeo^paaoBamio 
bbctb Bb IXapcrsi h coo6pa»eBui 
o 4ftJtHittinem* ycoBapraencTBOBaniii oHoi, 
paano KtKb Hasnaqemft Bb y*e6Bbia 3a- 
BeaeHia I\miihntb IfanaxbHBKOBb, hmIj- 
wrv <5wn* Dpe 4 *apHTejbH 0 corjameHbi 
M6tK4y HairfecTHHitom* n MaHBCTpOMb, b 
6) io Min oco6enfibiX'b b aeTepnauuixb 
oTJUmmj&cTBa cayaaaxb IIoneqBTejL no- 
ay qatn. orb HaiHbetBBm pasp^meHiJi b 
apwEaumia Kb ueMeAJeBBOuy HcnoaaeBiio. 

Buco^afiiBHH'b yvaeoMb, AaHHbmb 
BpanrreAbcTByiomeary Cenaty 18 Aena- 
6p* t BeeMBaocTBB^fime noBe-iiiHo: co- 
cro/imeny n> cBHri Bawbto Bmijepa- 
YopcKAro BsjB'iectbi TeHepaAb-Maio- 
py OvyBely 6brn» liaueqnxejeMb Bapinaa- 
csaro yqe6aaro Onpyra» Cb coxpaaenieMb 
BpeacHHXb 404a<H0CTeft n BBaaift. 

Bomeitnia n cocraBb BapmaBcxaro 
Oxpyra y?e6Hbia 3awA£trifl paajtjflioTca 
u 1} CueqiajMMJi, Si) OftpA a 3) Hocm- 

HMA. 

Kb oopnoMj paap«4y npBuaajexcarb: 
a) yqeeoc a Mrfcrrfe yae 6 aoe 3aB64eHie 
□ 04 b uae saute Mb dvnMmmeAbHbie Kypcbi. 
Kb oaoMy opnooeABBaerea dmaMUHax^xoH- 
M»tti KoMumetm * Uiut* cero 3 ase 4 eHifl bo- 
o£tue aaKJiomaeTCH sm npeno 4 aBaHia ai- 
foarropubb BbKf&BXb yiefaurb npoAMeTOBb 
riaib alb kohsiboui rBAfuaaHqectciti 
KypCb iyariMaaam*, bob apeAH&saa- 
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OT4. I, — ORUJlA ot^ti. 


^awm. fe6« its Ynurejibcwcmy aBasifo: rb 
HcnuTaaiti KaBAV4aTon aa irkra VaHTe- 
aeti n. Oobojobuit. y*iH.iHman>, vb paa- 
CMOTpiam opara aa openojaBaaie bt. Ha- 
ia Jibuti. bt. yjocroemH 

HacTHbiT'b y*jHTejeti a y*iHTeji>HauT> kt» 
BcnpaiueHiio cht% jojateocreti a HaKO- 
hgui bt> HcaojHeaia paauuxT. yaeaux'b 
o6aaaHfiocTett a aopyieuiii Coe-lnra Hapoj- 
Haro □pocBimeaiH. Bt. /fonoMtumejbHbixz 
Kypcaxb a 3K30MHHau<ioHH*Mv> KoMumemn> 
COCTOHTT. Hhlffi MuHOBHHKOBT. H QpeOOja- 

BaTeaeft 27, yaamaxcH 76. 

6) HacTHTyn. Ceatcaaro Xosaticrsa bt, 
MapHHOHrfe; wb aeirt> HajaapaiomBX’L m 

y Taman. 14, yiamaxca 90. 

b) y*iHjame PaBBBHOBT., n> KoroponT. 
<InHOBHHKOBT» M Y THT6Jett 17, yTOlUBTCJl 
142. 

r) OBCTHTyn. UepBOHaTajLHuxi. yaa- 
Teaefi, vh *IoBR<ri: in uem> ^hhobhh- 
kobt. a Ymneueto 7, yqauxHXCfl ayatecKaro 
noaa 119, aceacicaro 23; acero 142. 

Kt> paapajy O&qux* y*ie6abiTT» 3aae- 
jesift oTHOCATca: a) 11 ramiaBift: bt. 
hhxt. aajaopafomaTT, a y*jamaxT> 225, 
y^amaxca 4227. Bt. qacjii HocjijHuxi. 
AsopaHi. 1395, j^Teft Hhhobhhkobt. 1880, 
jfcrefl ropoACKHii. oOuaaTejeti 754, Kpecrt- 
BBCKHT'B 4*ltT0tt 181. Hyi. BCfcxT. CRX'b 
yieHBROBT. kt> OpaBocjaBBOHy Hcooirfe- 
jasiio npBHajjejcrn. 31* kt> rpeKoyeirr- 
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CRopy 32, kx EBaHrejHiacKOMy 181, in. 
EBpeftcRony 39 h kt» MaroMeTaHCKoiiy 2. 
OcraAbHbie aa rfart Bcnoirfe 4 yioTx Bipy 
PiW€R 0 RaTO 4 H'ieCJCyiO. 

6) 22 06BOAODhin» y»iH4Hma: bx hhxx , 
HaaaapaiomBxx h yqauiBxx 220 , yna- 
IQBICfl 3257. Bx TOMX 'IHCJ'fe 4»0pHHX 
, 871, 4 'fcreti Hhhobhhkobx 1259, 4’frreft 
ropo4CKBXX o6i*iBaTejeil 937, RpecixaH- 
crbxx AtTett 159. Max bhxx UpasociaB- 
naro HcnoB'fcjaHiji 24, fpeKoyBBTCKaro 
64, EBaHre4a«iecKaro 143, EBpeScRaro 59 
h MaroueTaocRaro 8; npoiie npBHa4-ie- 
xcarx ex PHMCE0KaT04HnecRofi IXepKBu: 

p) 60 BocKpecHbixx pouec^eHHbixx Vhb- 
•ibiux: bx hhxx ysauiHxx 136, yiaiuaxcir 
6426. Bx MBC4rfe noc4i4Hiixx OpaBcwuaB- 
Baro McQOB'bji&HLfl 1, TpeRoystiTCKaro 127, 
EaaHreuiHsecRaro 728, EepeficRaro 128; 
ocraJLHwe HcnoBixania PaMCKOKarOwiH- 
necRaro. 

r) 934 Ha«ia4bHbixx y*iH4Hwa: bx 
bhxx yqaniBXCA nyacecKaro co.*a 32.517, 
acepcRaro 18.378, Bcero 50.895. Bx tomx 
hbcjI OpaeoCviaBiiaro llcnoBt^anifl 46, 
rpeKoyHHTCRaro 769, EBaHreJB'iecKarq 
10.172, Efipeficaaro 1830, MaroMeTaR- 
CRaro 5; nponie aa rfcMX HcnoBi4aHia 
PflHCKOKaTOJHsecRaro. 

Bx paapRAx 1 Hacmmu ca y«ie6HXixx 3a- 
Be4eHi9 B 104 RTX Ilancioni»i a yHR.iHiua, 
cojep'/KHMbie MacTHbiMH 4io4bMH. Obh pa3- 
Haemb XXVI. Omd. I. 6 
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8SI OT4. I. — OBUMft OTHETT. 

A’kiHforcji Ha Btocoiid b fiaaniie hjh aa- 
^ajbHbie. 

а) 61 Bbicmee HacTHoe y^e6noe 3aee- 
aerie, an kobxt. 6 uyatecRan a 55 
HteHCKHX'*; Vb HHxit HaaaapaiomBx^ a 
y^aiuan. 434, yiaiaaxca MyacecKaro nooa 
203, weHCKaro 1957, Bcero 2160. Hst. 
hhx’B IIpaBocjaBHaro McnoBiaaria 44, 
rpeRoyHHTCKaro 2, EBanrejiBiecRaro 154 
a EepettcKaro 42; ocraitHhie HcnoB'fcaaria 

PaHCRORaTO^BHecKaro. 

б ) 67 Hh3hibx , b HacTBbixi yneoHbix^ 
3aBeAeri8: bt> hhx-b ynawvx'b 67, yia- 
mHxcfl MywecRaro noxa 864 a jk esc Karo 
1636, Bcero 2,500. Bi, tom% qacrfc 
npaBoejaBHaro HcnoiHkaaHia 16, TpeKO- 
yHHTCRaro 1, EBaHre-nnecRaro 349 a 
EBpeftcRaro 101 ; adb nporie HcnoBi 4 &ri* 
P hmcro Ramin qecRaro. 

Bt» HacTBMXT* yie6ffbin> 3aBe4eri«xT» 
□oayiaiorb o6pa30Barie npeaMyutecTBeaHO 
4 tTH ^BOpflHT. a Hhhobhukobt.. 

HToro Boo6me y««6HwxT» 3aBC4erift 
1159, yqamaxcH MyacecRaTo nojia 47.921, 
scene Karo 21.994, a acero 69.915. 
TjaBAbiB yqe6- y»ie6Hbi» nocotfia, cocroamia Hbiai b** 

““ n °^? 11 OTa^iLHbJX'b cotiparitk, npnaa^Je- 

v * acajia npejR^e BapiuaBCRoay yHHBepcHTeTy 
a ribKOTopbim* 4 pyre mi. ynpa34HeHHbim» 
3aBe4eHinMT>.— H3i> hhxt» Ka3eHHoro Ea- 
OrioTeRoio no.myfOTCJi Hf.KoropbtH Tlpaea- 
T64brTBe hh bm M'fecTa, y qeobie a Bocqh- 
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TAHHHBH 40001**7*4**b*X> KypCOBb. Kft* 
6**eibi 0T*pbiTbi *» bcrkoo Bpevn 44a 
y<id6Hbix'b 3aBe4CHi& a no ycMOTp^Hiio 
444 nocfcwrreje'ft; 3oo4oraiecKifi see h 
MHHepajorH«iecRiA Bb aiRQTopbie 4 hb ■ 
444 ny^JHKH. 

1) Bn6jioTeKa saKJio'iaeTb Bb ce6i 
43.652 tome h 1077 HyaiepoBb Kapr*, 

pHCJHKOBTj B BOTb; 4p6BBBXb Me484ett 

a MOHen EIpyccKnxb, ro44ae£CKHXb a 
Il04I>CKBXb 568. 

2) 3oo4ormeCKift Katfanerb, coejBHeH- 
Hbift c* Ka6aHeTOMT> lljacTHKo-EoTaHB'ie- 
crbm'b. Bb neirb 33.222 npe 4 *eTa. 

3) KaSaaerb MHnepajornaecKitt coAep- 
acerb 20.772 npe 4 HeTa. 

4) 4>BBaqecRift Ba6aaerb. Bb aem* 
HHcrpyaeHTorb, varnaer* a Apyraxb npa- 
Ba44eacH0CTeB 844. 

5) Ka6aBen> ABaTOMnqeCRaxb a Xapyp- 
ra^ecRBlb BHCTpyMetiTOBb a «x>apManeBTH- 
qecRBxb BoaioeTBb. Awarowiecidii Ka6a- 
Hen> iMteU 1807 aaaapaTOBb*. Xapyp- 
raxeeidfi 1607 atfcrpyifeBTOBb; opeaaia* 
TOBb othoc mnaxca Kb «ep*aaetoTR‘ieCKBMb 
Bemeeraa«b 1587. 

6 ) Ka 6 B 0 en> Moae-ieti TexHHiecRO- 
AfXBTBRTypBblXb B 444 Hp^n04aBaHL4 Hft- 
4aprvAT«4uiott r«oM0Tpia yaoTpe64aeMwxb. 
Bb Hear* 220 npejn^noeb, 

7) Ka6bh«f* FBaooBbtxb a?4i4ifl cocra- 
Bjeub a3b ocraBinaxOA Oowfc Kopo4a Ct&- 

6* 
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OTA. f. -** ^uqift QJPBETB 


Bbnop* Ilone 
HHTeja B'i» C. 

I3eTepO)p rb. 


HHCJata llMftTOBe«aro Mo^eaett h aatuio- 
^een, wh cetffe 680 MraeanjspoB'b. 

8) Co6panie RapTRH’B coctohtt. nn 
25 npoaaBe^eHifi TyaeafHbix'b jkhbohho 
next. 

9) Cotfpairie p^KocTeti vb HHCjfe 97 
Upe^MCTOB'i. 

10) AcTpoHOMH«iecKaH OOcepBaTOpia ot- 
KpbiTa bt> 1820 roay. Ci» 1825 ro 4 a, 6ea- 
opepbiDHO np0H3B04HTca Ha Heft Ha6jK>- 

AeHia. OHa HM'fceTb 1 xpoHOneTpx, 3 
qacor* crb cjo^hbimh MajrrHHK&MH h 25 
4 pyrax , b HHCTpyM6HTOBi. Ilpa OOcepsa- 
Topia Haxo4HTCH Ea64ioT6Ra H 3 x 336 to- 

MOBT>. 

11) SoTaBHaecidfi Ca 4 ’t, ocHOBaHHbift bt. 
1818 roay, HM’iert 5 opaHHcepeft, bt» 
KOTOpblXT* , BOCPHTblBaeTCa 9000 H0p04T» 
pa<rreuift; aa orxpbrroiri Boaayxli pacrert 
3174 nopo 4 bt. Upa Hem. coctobtl Eora- 
HuseeKafl IH&Qtia, vl Koropott oOyBaiorcfl 
9 KaaeHB6in> yseHHKOB'b. 

Aaa o^jerqenia nepsaro npacryna Kb 
bobomy ycrpoflcTBy BapmiBCKaro yie6- 
earo Onpyra, Buconaiioe nose j4ho bm* 
BBtTb Qoneweja oaaro bt> C. IleTep- 
6yprt, tto a Hciiouaeuo. TeHepaix 
Maiopx OKyHCBT* locaoxbayeTca chmt» cjy- 
iaeir*, sto6w diaace 08 h&komhti>ch ct» 
cymecTByioiHMiB 34ieb VaetfauMH 3 *bg- 
Aeaijma. 
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X. 

CocTosiiie 3a- 

KasKaacKMi i> 


OaoHsaaie iio- 
crpotisH Ihh- 
Ha3B^ecKaro 
3Aaeifl. 

yopaaieeHic 
MaerpejbCKa- 
ro yfe34Haro 


HocTpottKa y~ 

<iaJHH|8blXl> 

AOMOBb. 


3 A K A B KA8CK1B VllilimA. 

Bi» 3aKABKa9CKBXi> 06aacTHxi, Haxo4HT- 
ch 1 raHHasan crb RaaropoABbiin* npn 
sea QaucioHoMa. a 14 yi34Bbin> Vaa- 
jaun»: Vb bhxi» HuvasaaKorb a y«iaT6- 
jeM 89. CBepATy Toro Haerabix'b IlaHcio- 
uoirb 2; ynauiexcA »i> Ka3enawxx a Hacr- 
Bbixx y*ie6HMXb 3aB«46Hiflti> 1568. 

IiocTpottua Hoaaro BAiaia 44 a Thoahc 
CK oii J aiiHaaiH a Eaaropoaparo npa sell 
llaacioiia oKOHieHa, u 3aBe4eeia cia no- 
M’kmBbl BT> BCM-b Ch y4o6flocTito. 

Bbicoaatiiue yTBepat 46 HHhiMT> bt» 19 
4 esb CaflTa6pa IIo.io«eniein> KoMBTeTa 
MaHHCTpoBi» noae^teo: MaarpeAbCKoe 
y^34floe y<iB4Hine, no He40CTaTKy y«ia- 
uiexcfl, yapa94HBTb 1 cb o^pameaieirb npo- 
B3B04U81B6&Cfl Ha OHOe CyMHbl, 1530 py- 
6aett cepetfpom. in> ro4T», Ha coAepacaHie 
bt. Riarop 04 BO»i'b Planeload Tb^jhcckoII 
ruanaaia 10 BocmfTaHflHKOBi> B3T» Mhh- 
rpejbcsaro a IlMeperaiicKaro 4.BopaacTBa. 

DoCTpoftBa 40M0B1 44fl y^34Hbrx'b 

yHHJBHtb bt> 4 ymerfe, Te.iairl, riunacaxT., 
Bany a EjacaBeinoji npon3Be4ena okoh- 
HaTe«ibB0; bt> Axa-maii;, 3pBBaaa a 
HaxBaeeaBB coBepmeaa BHepai. Th4>jhc- 
cKoe y^aAHoe y*iH4aue, aoMimeaaoe bt> 
ObiBOieM'b raMHa 3 H**ecK 0 HT> 34auia, lie 
Tpe6yen> iiocTpotiKB HOBaro 40Ma. Ilo 
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y <ie<3t?ii« bo* 
coGia Ha Ap- 

HHBCKOMT. 

aBwnrfe. 


OGoapiirie 

y<ie6Bbjx'& 

3aBe/eaiti. 


XI. 


CocroiHie Ch- 
0*pcKim> V- 
^eOHMiTj 3 a- 
vejetiitt. 


ota. i; -t- oeixjiA orasTb 

Bbieoiatimeiiy noaejiHUo, nocrpoeaie 
jmamuAbm Aouowh n Caraaxi, Ky6i 
■ •leHRopaai oTJoweHO, wb nepBom. no 
npaatHi &naocra TeaaBCK&ro yqBjHtna, 
a n> naoj^avHrb • no Heaa4o6Hocrii eme 
Tiif'a □04 o6b»ix'b 3aBe46Hifi. BMicro Toro 
nwmHO nocrpoBTb noirimeHia 44 fl V^h- 
jbutx. bt» Orapoti IUeMffxi b Hfymi. 

Qo B&4J6Hcameii^ paBCMorpiaiB, bb€ 4 «- 
Hbi vh ynorpefoeaie n 3 aRanRaacRarfc 
yoe6fliim> 3aB64eBux , b cjrijyiomia ooeo- 
6ii b« ApuflHCKoirb asurl, HSAaBBbi* 
CTppiDBirb y^BTeJCTTb ApMHOBhlMT,; BjK- 
aapb, Dpooieiit Katiuuci b Xpecro- 

MaTIfl. 

BHne-4«p«RTop^ 4dnapraM0BTa HapoA- 
Haro npoeBimeHifl, ROKaBAapoB&HBbiti r*> 
TaoxHCb no oco 6 eHHO*y, BoajoaceHBOMy 
Ha aero HOpy<ieHifo, ociiOTpiu'b KaaeHHua 
h HaTTHbia y«ie6aufl BaBe4eHin bt> Tb- 
<suHci h y£941106 y«iHJHme B't 4 yin®T‘fe* 
Ki ycOBepmencTBOBaHiio coctoahui chx'b 
B aieaeaii, coo 6 paaao cn» 40 BeceaieMT> ero, 
HpBHATU BUiOiKUKU irfepbl. 

Chbbfccih y b h 4 h m a. 

ftfc To6ojtcicott rytiepaia: TaMBaaiji ! t 
trb naacioaoin> npa sett, ViaABbin, y<iB- 
imm 8, UpHxoACKim. 7 : in. hbxt. Hb- 
BOBHBKOB'b a yaaTe.iefi 74, yaauiBXCA 
1,066. 
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Bse^eHie 40 - 
nojHHTejb- 
Bbixi. npejne- 
toot> in,y'fe34- 
■my«nuima. 


Docynia 4011 a 
jui TjpiHc*a- 
ro y«uuHma. 


B'b Touch ofi ry6epHm: rHMHaaia 1, 
yiuaiax^ y*nunun> 3, Hpaxo4CKHX'b 2: 

bt> HBX*b Hhhobhhkobt> h yiBTejett 22, 
ysainBXca 306. 

Bi EosceftcRofi ry6epaia: yi34Hbix’b 
y*iH4HarB 3, Dpirxo^cKHX'B 3: n hbxt> 
^■HOBBHRorb b y^BTe^eft 13, ynamHxcfl 
310. 

B-b HpKyTCKofi ry6epnm: rBMHaaia 1, 
crb IlaHciogoBi. npn neti, yt34Bbin> y*iH- 
•IBHTb 7, npHX04CRHXl» 16 ; B'b HBXB Hb- 
HOBHBKOB'b H yiHTejett 69; HaCTBbiXl, 
yse6HbixT> 3aB64etufi 2. Bcero yqauiHxca 
1031., 

H Toro vt Cb6bpckbxb ry6epHiaxi»: 
rRiHaaifl 3, ops hbxt> DaecioHOBT. 2, 
y < ba4BhIX'B y 1H JHIHB 21* npHX04CKHXT» 
28, Hacrflbix’b yietfaiaxx 3ave4eBifi 2: 
bb bhxt. yaaouixCB 2713. 

Bn KepeBCHoiTL yfes4Boirb y«nuBnrb 
BB646BO npeno4asanie *IaTHBCKaro aaiuKa 
b Ajre6pbi, cn paspimeuieirb BB 04 BTb no 
ycMOTptuiio nepauti b an cbxi> npe4iie- 
TOBT> B BBblK’b HiueilKitt BO BCi OpOVB 

yisAHUB y*uu2nia HpayrcKofi ryfopuia. 

Aam TypHHCBaro yiasaaro y^ajuma 
(To6ojbCKofi rytfepaia) sya.ieH’b *4 omt> «a 
8.500 py&iett accflr Banian a. 
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OT4. i. — oEiurti orrqETT* 


XII. rjABHfclfi n* 4 ArorHHECKltt HBGTHTyT'b. 


CocroHHie Hh- 

CTBT^Td. 


y^eCabia no- 
co6ia. 


DonojBeHie 

Ea&iioresii. 

flopcMtoa BT. 

cocTas'fc Ua- 

CTHT^Ta. 


Bt. r^aBHOMT* Dtojarorfl^ecKOMT. He- 
cTHTjrfe Mhhobelbkobt. b UpenoAaBaTeaeft 
44, yiainAtca t63, B-* tomt. Hacj-fc CTy- 
46HT0BT> 37, BoCQBTaHHBKOBl* BT> 0T4’Lie- 
bih cpeAHflro B03pacra 48, bt. OrAiueHia 
MAa 4 maro voapaera 48, bo 2 PaapaAi Hh- 
cxBTyTa 30. 

En6jioTeKa coctohtt, 8155 tomobt. ; 
bt* ^BaaKo-MaTeMaTH^ecKoin. Ka6HHeri 
HHCTpyMeHTorL 86, bt> XanHiecKOMT. npa- 
6opoBT> 46, B*b MnaepaAorB<iecKoin> 4233 
nrry<»a h 133 Moaeae KpacrajJOBT. h3t» 
aepesa; bt. 3oojora*iecKoiiTi 40 2.000 
o6paaaeB'B paKOBHHT., Co6panie oKaMeai- 
aocTefi h 859 o6pa3aeBT> irrnm u jkb- 
BOTObixT>; bt. Tep6apiu 9399 nopoA'B a 
19.134 o6paaaa. 

nonojHeHia Ea6jioTeRH ynorpe- 
6aeHo 6.029 py6.iefi accaraaiuHifB. 

0RCTpaop4HHapHbie npo<i>eccopbi: MaHe- 
pajoria IIocTejbCT. a HiaieiiEou C-ioBecao- 
cth Ma 44 eB 4 op<t^, yTBep9R4eabi 13po<i>ec~ 
co pa an OpAHHapHbiMH; A 4 t>k)hktomt» 4a- 
TBHCKOti CaOBeCBOCTB Onpe 4 ’fe-i 6 H'b B03Bpa- 
THBmiacfl H3T> Hyacaxi Kpaem. Bocnirraa- 
hurt. HecTBTyTa MeamaROBi., a no ne- 
pe^ 04 r fe ero bt> MocicoBCKifl ynaBepcaTerb, 
Cxapiuitt y^HTeji. 3 C. UeTep6yprcKoii 
rnMHa3iH BaJbTepr.. 
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BbIOJCKl> H 
pacnpeAtjeeie 
BocnBTaaeB- 
Kon. 


Ontpbrrie Bto- 
paro Pa3pflAa 
TjaBearo De- 
AaroranecKaro 

MecniTrra. 


CTyAeeTbi, coBepwBBinie nojHbiti xypcb 
y^euia h yAocroeHHhie, no Hcnbrraiiifo bi> 
KOHQi 1838 ro 4 a, SBauifl CTapiuBxi> Yrh- 
Tejett roMHaaiH, onpeAlueBbi: n C. Ile- 
xep6yprcnii y^^Hbifl ORpyrb 1, bt> Mo- 
CROBcsiM 6, bt* KaaaHCKii 4, bx XaptKOB- 
CKlti 7, BT> BijOpyCCKlH 6, B'b 4epUTCKih 
2, m> Catiapcsia ry6epHiH 3 h bt^ 3aaaB- 
K&acmft Kpatt 1. CBepxx Toro 1 uaaea- 
M6H*b CMOTprre.ieif'b Broparo Paapa^a 
TjABaaro EfaftarorBiecxaro HacTirryTa. 

Hai BocoirrarHHBiCOB’b CpeAHaro 0x4*6- 
46Hi/i BbinymeHB 18 ie.ior6irb y^BTejHMH 
b! 'seTbipexKjaccHbifl Ox4'6aeHin ranHa- 
3lft, 4*OpflHCKUI B MiuiaRCRifl yi34HbIA 
yHB4Hiua, cb pacopeA’kieBieH’b bxi> B'b 
EijopyccKift, J,epuTCKift h OAeccKifl y«ie(>- 
Hbi6 Oapyra. 

Ha ocHOBaeia Bbico^afiiue yTBepMcaeH- 
uaro bi> 12 4 em, 4eica6pa 1838 F 04 a 

Bceno44aHU’63niaro 40iua4a Moero o6t> 
yipetyueeifl npa I\iaBBOirb Ue4arorH«ie- 
ckou'B HHCTHTyrt BToparo Pa3p/ua, B'b 
BHA'fe oco6aro OTAijeaia* Ha 30 Bocna- 
TaHHBKOBT,, - 4JA npHrOXOB-ieBIfl BX'b B'b 

yBBT64B y < 634BblK’b y*lB4Hlirb, 3a B 6- 

4eaie cie orKpbrro 30CeHxn6pfl. Bbi6pau- 
Ubie Cb OCo6oK> OCMOTpBTeJbUOCTilO, DO 
Bbuepacaaia Bcnbirama, BocoaTaHHBKa 
nocryMjB m> onpe4'6jeHHoa'b Bacai bo 
B roppii PaapH4T> HHCTBTyTB, KOToptiii ct> 
toro apeMeuu h4X04btcji B'b doahomt> 4'feft- 
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OT4. I. — OBUjUfl OTfETb 


ctbih. Hk> eoHaiaia, hto bto bomm 
tUaroaiaaie Bamaro HaaEPATopcKaro 

BXJIIECTBA HApOAHOMy npOCB&qeaifO 
yaiHsaerca xdauvajtBHBura ycnixaim ■ 
AOCTBBHt* aaAeataoe cp«AcrB 0 wh ycoiep- 
meHCTBoiaHuo HaQajxaaro B6pasoBama. 

H hq Mory He c*H 4 iT«.ucTB 0 BaTi> h aa 
ceft pan. open Balaam Rmiibpatop- 

CKHMl BeJHHBCTBOM'B 9 DOCTOBHHMX’B 

B»iro4ax%» npBHocHMUX.% MaHHcrepcTBy 
otb TaaBBaro DeAftrormeoutro Hacmy- 
ra, caymamaro HenpepfaiBtio, non pyao- 

BO ACT BOMB BCflbrrajBBftrO B.ppOCBimeHBaro 

Aapearopa, nepiburz. paacaasaKom 6aa- 
roHa4e»cBux7> yaarejel a ycepAHbix'k 
IIe 4 arororB. 

XIII. MoCKOBCKlfi vl A 3 A P K B bl X'b 0BCTBTyTl 
BoCTOH HbIXT. flSUKOBl, 

Commie Ha- Btb Mocrobckoh wlaupeBbu Hbctb- 
cthtjtb. Tyrb HBBOBBBKen h IIpenoaaBaTeaeft 33 t 
BocoBTaamKon 83. CBepxx Toro aony- 
ckbiotca wh yieai» n cem 3aB64eHifl 
BOAHonpHxoaaaue yxesaKB, (SeaqjaTHo; 
BBCao HX'b copa*M*pa©Tca <n> caoco6aan 
HBCTBryra. Hn hobhbbbihx'b n aen 
bt. nporeKioem ro4y noanbifi *ypn»"7 
BocoaTaHBaKon apaaaTU no aenfaiTaaitt 
wh HooaoBcsill yaaBepcmra a MeaiRo- 
xapyprawsyio Aiaaeaiio, a npove sa- 
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y«ietai»ta no- 
co6U. 


Tuorparifl. 


XIV. 


Hicjo jBin>, 
sAMnaio max¬ 
es oCyneei- 
em>. 


rfem, oocrynHJB n fto^myio ■ rpawaae- 
csyto tjjmGy. 

Ett6ji*rreKa HBcratyta &aE-noiaen» 9.600 
tomobt.. Bt» MaHdpaJoni«iecKo»n» Katfirae- 
rk 3.059 nrry*0BT>; wb HaBmca6aB«r6 
480 Mejujefi b noser*; Katfraer* 4»*. 

aa*ie€Kitt ca«6acevA AOcraTOTObiM* bbcjok* 

% 

cuapJMOB*, qipoiD 40 7.600 pyfoett ao* 

carBaquiMB. 

Tiinorpa*i4 HHCTvryTa Birler* aobojb- 
00 o&DBpautt Kpyn jificraiti. B* ihcjI 
Haaemawbixi eio nan HaxoaaTca b*- 
KOTopua yae6eua pyiOBCucma, othoch- 
uuaca npauHjmecmBBQ kt> Apmhhckomj 
aabisy b Cjomcbocth. OocxMau aocra- 
uaaicbi 6 u 4 b 6 esMea 4 Ho a* ApMaecKU 
B640CTaT0<lBUa F<IB4Htaa. 


4oMABIB'I BOCOITAH1B. 

Qo Bi 40 MGTay MuHBCTepcTBa Hapo4fltro 
npoarkneBiii coctobt* nuwk Awum- 
brh> HacvuBBKOB'b 44, ^onamiiHx* 
V<iBT64efl 75* 4o«amBBX% y«iHxe 
136, BeapeB jfflomBX* aojjkhoctb Hbo- 

crpaBaen. 56, Haocrpaaoirb 9, ocraB- 
miiic* npB npeacHBi'E) DOjyqeBHfaixx 40 
cocroBBiB floJoftemiB 1 Ikuh 1834 roaa, 
eBH4iTBJUTMXl> HjCTHbIX* VlBiejett 175 
a HacTBbixx FmeawBax 127. Caep Th 
toro aa&BMaioaiaxca Baiaawiburb o6y^e- 
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OT4. 1. — OBIlui OTSETb 


MhCJO AHU,T* t 
110.1 YMBfmiHX'b 

ua to npaBO 
in. upoTeK- 


Mhcjo uckjio* 

MCBBblXT* B3T> 

noj&TBaix> co* 

CTOSB1H. 


IIpofjbiBojie 
A4s BocnHTafiifl 
KHiomecTBa 
RHOCTpaUUbl. 


uieM'B rpaMorfe b ApneMerarl aywecKaro 
004a 4nai. 292, aceecicaro 326. Bcero we 
Bootfine yuoTpetfjeHo bt* AOMamneifi, boc- 
lUTaBia 4mm> o6oero ooia 1240. 

Bt* Te*ieHie npouiAaro roAa BbuaHo 270 

CBHA*feTeAbCTBT» • BT TOMT, THC4$ PyCCKHMX 

noAAauubiMi. BcryiTHBtflBMT* bt* 4onauiHie 
HaCTaBBMKH 10, BT* 4o*ailIHie y HHTeJH 
■ y THTCAbUBUbl 202; IfHOCTpaBUbtMT, 
D044aHHbiuT> sa HcnpaBAeuie chit, 4ojjk- 
Hocreft 58. He3aBHCuMO ott* cero, 248 
HeAOB^KaMi o6oero noja H3T. PyccKHXb 
b IlHOCTpauueBT. 403B04eno aaHHMaTUH 
o6yTeHieMT* TTeHiio, rmcLMj a nepBbiaT* 
npaBHjaMT> ApHoweTHKH. 

H3Ti MHC4a no4yBHBinnxT» 3BaHie 4o- 
aamuHiT* y«iBTe4eB, npHHayuewaiuie kt> 
n04aTH0My coctouhiio 13 lejofiim* bck 4 k>- 
TeHbi BBT* OHaro IlpaBBTeAbCTsy ioiiihmt* 
CeeaTOMT*, cor4acHO cr» mobuh npeAcra- 
BJeHiflMH. 

npa6bi40 HaocrpaBueBT* o6oero no4a 
ct» HauipeHiein* nocBfmm ce6a bocuh- 
Taeiio KJHomecTBa 34 leaoBluca. Hrb hbxt* 
npeAnojarajH ocnoBaTbca hcht64i*ctbomt* 
bt, C. neTepOyprcKOMT* y*i«6HOMT» Oitpyrfc 
7, BT* MoCKOBCKOMT* 4, ,BT* 4epDTCK0HT> 
13, BT* BijOpyCCKOMT, 1, BT* KieBCROMT. 
3, BT* XapbKOBCKOMT* 1, BT. BapinaBCKOMT. 

2. 3a t&mt* ocraAbHbie 3 He npe4i>flBH4H 

U040HKBT€4U9M>, l|pU OTflpaBAemH CBOeMT. 
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Wb-3a rpaBom, 6yAymaro M'fecTa npe6w- 
B4miH ceoero bt> Poraa' 

DparoTOBJicBie BbicoTattme yTBep*AeHHbian> IIoao- 
4oMamHHxi»y- ^teeicM-L KouBTeTa Mhhbctdobt* DOBejtHO: 
BT^HfeMccmoM'b oocnirruiuimair& CBOOOABaro coctoahih 
yMima^ Cb. >Ke ftcK aro OrA-fcieu* TaaBHaro Hiiieu- 
Ilrrpa. hato y sajama up a EBaareAHnecRofi Uep- 

kbb Cb. IleTpa opeAocraBBTb ripaBO, no 
ycotiDHOMi. oKOHiauiii ooAHaro Rypca, 
BCTynaTL bt» 4ouaumia y<iRTejbHnm>j 
6e 3x HcnbiTaHifl, Kam> .cie nocraaoBjeuo 
bt> oTflouieuin itb BocDBTauueuaMT. y*ie6- 
Ubtx b 3aBeAemii, coAepacBMbix-b orb Upa- 
BHT6wILCTBa t H CO€TOAiqHXl> 004T> BbICO- 
Ha ft HIM MX DORpOBHTtt JbCTBOMX ToCyAA- 
PblBH HunBPATPHUbl. 


XV. HMflEPATOPCKAfl Akaaemih HxyRx. 


Harroavaia co- ARaAevia HayKx coctohtx HbiH'fc H3X 
cTaBi» Auaxe- ig OpAHeapBbiX'b h 4 9RcrpaopAnaapHbix*b 
AiUAeMHKOBX, 5 Aaxiohktobx, 53 3Aiui- 
BHXX B 45 BflOCTpaHHbIX'b [lo'ieTHblX'b 
Hj6B0BX, 64 34'feuiBHXX H 66 HHOCTpaH- 
BblXX KoppecnOBAeBTOBT.. 

Depeirfeaa bx OnpeA^-ieHU AA'BiouKTaMU : 1) Do 

y m€bomi> co- qacta BocTOMBbix'b NSbiKOB'b Opo4>eccopx 
CJOB i*‘ AaiaTcraro HacraTyTa MaHucTepcTsa Hho- 

crpauubix'b 4kr*> 4opax; 2) do Bota- 
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OT4. I. — OfiUpft OTMEl'b 


BHfuioTeKa a 
toueuuH. 


y*«ciit>ia saaa- 
tU ^lajeiiiB. 


earb C-raparifi Hoifouaarb ^apeirropa 
H mdbpatopcsato Boras* necaaro C« 4 a 
4oRTopi. Mefiepr.* a 3) no nacre D parra- 
necRott MeiasBEH a Teopia Mamas'* 
SRCTpaop^aHapHiafi I3po*eccopT> 4epnT- 
caaro yHBBepcirreTa AoRTopi. Hko6h. 
Anuearia jBinaaacb BRcrpaopABHapHbix'b 
Aaa4eMHRon>t no Acrpoaovia TapxaBoaa 
■ no BoTtaarfi Bob rap At, noxameHHbiir. 
CMepTIK). 

EafaioTeica ■ KOjjeKaie AKa^evia no- 
4y4BJB BecbMa SHawreJbeoe npapameHie. 
Ha o6orameBie hxt>, cBepxt onpeA'kies- 
HbiX’B A4fl Toro ejKeroAHbixi, cymrb, 
XmAeuin npasHaja BoaMoacHUirb ynoTpe- 
6aTb AO 24.348 py6jett accarnaoiaMB 
era BKOHOHBnecKBX'b cbobxt. BcrorHUKOB'b. 
Ho BaHcuifimee h3t> npiofipirreBia AitaAe- 
sia b* npoTeKtneMi roAy ecTb, 6 en co- 
co6pauie aaiHbnaTeAbHifiinHX'B a 
can birr. p'bAKHX'B Taopeuifi no sacra Ka- 
TaficKofi, MaHAB<ypcKofi t flnoacKoii, Moa- 
rOAbCKofi a Ta6eTCKofi *InTepaT>pbi, co- 
CTaBAeufloe noKofiabiMt EapoHOSb EUba- 
AHHrOMT.-«l>OH , b - KaHIUTaATOMT., KOTOpOO 
Bauiemf Hmoepatopckomf Beabsb- 
ct b 7 (SxaroyroAHo 6buo Kyuarb y aacAtA- 
bhkobt. ero aa 40.000 py6aefi a noAapBTb 
AnaAeMie. 

Bb 43 saciAaHiarb KoB4>epeHaiH Aka- 

deaiH npovraflo 120 conaaeaifi: n tomt. 
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H3A«BBbia BTk 
win coniiHe- 
HU. 


^■VOBCtil 

Bpeiii. 


mii 49 do wn Hajn <f>B3HEo~MaT6~ 

Mam sec eh rt, 36 ao pasprfjy EcTecTBeH- 
huu HayKT> ■ 35 do npejMeTaMx Hcto- 
pin, ^Bjojoria h Hayirb Dcmhth sec kbit,. 
Aicajeiraini h wrbipe HmioBUHKa Ana- 
jeuin npeacTaBBJH 81 cosaHeme, bkjuo- 
saa 13 6ojbimm TBopeeitt; UoseTHbie 
Hjeobi ■ KoppecnoH4eBTbi aocTaBHJH 19; 
ocrajbBhie 20 HanHcaHta nocropoHHHMB 

y*M3HblMH. 

Bl> DpOTeKin^MT* r04J B34HHbi: 7 KHH- 
wen> Memoires de FAcademie des ScieU- 
ces de St. P6tersbouig, 36 nyiiepoB'b 
JKypeaja Bulletin Scientifique, Omen. b 
p't'ni, wraBUbift bt> ny6ifl , iBOM> co6panie 
Asa^euio, a Orserb o<h> ocbmoitb np«- 
cyHtAemH J,eMH40BCEBn» npeuifi. 

Acaaeiiia npaaBaja aacjyaKBaaioiiiBMH 
6eayc40BB0 nojHyio 4euB40ncsyio npeuiio 
bt> 5 000 py6jei accarnauiauB abb cosh- 
Bema: cocraBjeBByio MoaaxowT, laKHB- 
oomt» KumaUcnyto rpOMMamuKy m Pyrco- 
eodcmso k* Tatemutcib, rb abjxt* sacra xt», 
renepaJTr-Maiopa Baposa Meaena. KuHia 
noKO&Haro 4<>KTopa ^aJMepuana Fauna 
entomologica transcancasica, b*l 3 sacra xt», 
yaocToeaa Tanwe nomott npexia ; uo 
Ram> nojoBHBa onott Bbiaana cosHUBTejio 
npH Bblioxfc BT» CBtrb 1-ft SaCTH, TO Ha- 
c^rfeaBBsairb oro npHfjacaeHa Apyraa no- 
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y sea mb uo- 
pysemji. 


OTRpt»rrie 
I'jaBHort 06- 
cepaaTopiH. 


OT,4. 1. -** OBiqift OI^ETI. 

40BHHa. CoHHHeeiff, yjocroeHHbia BTopo- 
CTeneHHoft npeiria n. 2506 pyfuefl, cyTb: 
i) lizotipaoKtHie xapartmepa u codepotcaniH 
hoooU Bcmopiu , lUy.ibraiia, 2) Kypcv 
flpoKmuHfCKoii Mexcuturcu, flcrpRceM6cKaro, 
3) MoHotpaifnH o padunoMHOMt Mneniu 
naxoMowoHosHkUto tpuMcz, 4<>KT0pa TpyM- 
Ma, 4) BoeHHo-naxodmH Mtduu,uHa y 4ok- 
Topa HapyaoBCKaro h 5) Kypct> Sejue - 
d/butH , ycoaa. 

HoMoinaHKT. IlpenapaTopa BoaaeceecRitt 
nocjam, Ha Tpa ro 4 a bt> HoBoapxati- 
re.ibcirb, a ah. eotiapaoin TaMi», h Bootiiiie 
M> KOJOHiaxi* Ha CiBepo3aaaaHOftii» 6epery 
AMepHKH, £cT6CTB6BHbIXl> npOH3B64eHift. 

OTQpaBjeHHoicy bt» rieKiiaB pb Ayx obhoio 
M accieio KaujiuaTy KaaaacKaro yHHBep- 
cHTCTa BacHJteBy nopyaeno 4 <xrraBJHTb 
ARa 4 ev 4 H fcB'k^’tHia no nacTH TafoTcaoii 
a CaucKpHTCKoft jHTepaTypbi, TaKuco npi- 
otip&raTb juo6onbiTHbia coiBHeuia* 

llocTpofiKa 34 ania I\iaBHo& 06cepea- 
Topia npHB64eHa kx coBeptneHHoiiy okoh- 
aaHiio; nojyqeHHbie orb-at rpaHaux hh- 
crpyueHTbi ycTanoBJdHbi a 3aBe4eme cie 
OTKpbrro TopacecTBeHHo 7 Aarycra. Onpe- 
4 iaeHHbiM eme npeac4e Toro ylapeirropoMT* 
TjaBHofi 06cepBaTopia a HepBbisrt Acrpo- 
homom'b 0p4HHapHbifi AKa 46 MHKi> Cxpyse 
a no4*iHHeHHbie eay Hhhobhhkh BCTynajiH 
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ycepARo bt> Hcnpas ienie cbohx'l o6a3an- 
hoct eft» h 3to 6<iaro.driTejfcHoe aja Hayirt 
yqpewaeme naxoAirrcA yace b% nojHoirb 
atticTBiH. 

BbicoqaH- B% 26 4em» CeHTfl6pA rViaBBaa Otfcep- 

mee nock- MTopia y^ocToeHa nepsaro h He3a6Ben- 

weaie. r . J s . r n 

Haro 4 ja Hea nockmeHia Baiubto Hmde- 

patopcka ro Bkjhhectba. Ilocjrk AByx- 

qacosaro noApo6Haro ocMorpa sckxx qa- 

crefi u npHiia 4 JeHCH 0 CTeH 3 aBe 4 eHifl, o6a- 

3a e Haro cboumi* cymecTBOBanieM'B ueiicTO- 

HIHMJUM'B uie4poTajn> Mohapidhm'l « 

BaIHE BeJHSECTBO C0H3B0JH4H OTO- 

jBaTbca bt» MHAOCTHBbix'B BbipaatemjiXT. 

KaR'B Ha cqer* ycTpoticTBa 34aHia, Ta^t 

h no oTHOineHiio kt» Heo6biRHonenRbiMT> 

HOCTpyMeHTaMT», Ha4i» ycoBepmeHCTBo- 

BaHieM'B KOBX'B yUOTpe^HAB COBORynHblfl 

ycuaifl yseHocTb h HCKyccTBO. Eh'orb 6jia- 

rocRjoiiHhiii BbicoHatiini H ot3mbt> b 

Bee mu aocTHBfehinee tuaroBojeeie ko 

Bciia'b yqacrBHKaM'b bt> coopysKema F-iaB- 

Hoti OCcepBaTopin h bt> cfladaceHia en 

caapiiAaMB, nocjyjKH-io caiioio jocthoio 

HarpaAoio 3a Tpy4bi hxt> b 3a noiieqeHie 

HaqajbcrBa. 

Hsb cero oburrpaio ofoopa 4^aT64bH0- 
cth AsaAeMifl ABCTByer*, hto uepaWiniua 
paacaAHBRit Hayirb wb Unuepiu, 6eaocra- 
HosoqHO npo40jaca4i» cboh noxaaJbHbie 
TpyAbi u BnojH'k aacjysKBBaeTb oaotfpeme 
AarycTiBUiaro cBoero OoKpoBHTeAji. 
Haem, XXVI. Omd . /. 7 
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XVI. HMDEPATOPCKAfl PoccittcKAa Aka 4 kmih. 


CocTOHHie 

AKa4enia. 


3aarria Ana- 
jeuia. 


KouHTen. no 
aacTo Cjofia- 
pa. 


KoMHTeT'b 4Ja 
paacMOTpimi* 
jHTepaTjp- 
HblATj npOH3~ 

BeAeHifl. 

Harpa^bi a 
nocofiia. 


HHDEPATOPCKia PocciftcKaa ARaaeMia 
cocTOflja kt» i Fen Bap a 1840 ro4a bst» 

58 ^i&cTBHTejbHbixi h 22 Doqeinbixb 
M.ienoBT,. Bb Ee6jioTeK , fc ea 5058 TOMOBb, 
147 pyKooecefi a 46 aaeARapn. h nepTe- 
jKcft. Bb MHBUKaOHHerfe Moaerb a MeAa- 
jeft 75. 

PocciftcKaa AKa 4 ewifl aarkia 48 sacfcaa- 
Hift. Bb obmxb quTanM 6bua coHBHeaifl a 
nepeBojbi sasi> HjeaoBb, Tan» a nocropoH- 
HHXB JHUT>, npe/lCTaBJHBOIBX'b TpYAbI CBOB 
aa efl pbacMOTp^Hie; CAymaabi 40Heceaia 
KoMHTeTOB'b a o6biKHOBeBHbifl TeKymifl 
4iAa. 

KoMHTerb, yspejK^eaabift aar nparo- 
TOBjeHin kt> H34aoiio HOBaro Pyccnaro 
CjoBapA, pascHOTp’ki'b a onpe 4 'kiajb wh 
npoTeanieMT. ro4y aHa^eeie 8430 cuoBb, 
a Bcero cb npe?KHBMH ro4aua 40 37.430. 

KoMBTerb, cymecTeyiomiti aar pascMO- 
Tp^Hifl BHOCHMbIXb BT» ARa4euilO OpOB3Be- 
4eeift CjOBecaocTB, npe4craBH4b Mni.Hie 
CBoe o mecTB coqaHeHiiixb. 

4ificTBHTe4bRbifi Haeab TafiobiB CoB'fer- 
hbkt» IIojiBoBb BarpajK4eHb 3ojotoio Me- 
aajbio aa ycep 4 Hoe yiacTie bt* Tpy 4 axb 
AKa4eMia a aa peBaocTHoe 3aiume Bb 
Ko*BTerk, y'ipe}R 4 euH 0 Mb 4Jfl coeraB-ie- 
nifl C.ionapa. 
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Orb AKa 4 cuiH nane’iaTanbi XVII tout* 
aoJBaro coopauig cogaaeniS Upe3H4eHTa 
ea h 5 4 pyrnx*& Kearb, wb no4b3y cohh- 
HHTejett. 

flo*epTBOBan- A«a 4 eMia npHHecja wh 4 apt y«Je 6 HbiMT* 
Hbia AKa4e T 3aBe4eaiHH , B MaHacrepcTBa Hap 04 Haro 
npocBtraesui o IIy6jRMHoft EnfiaioTeicfc 
wh ropo 4 ^ B'kiOM'b H34aHHbix , L e*p khh rb 
hs 10.009 py6aeft accurHauiaaiH. 


XVII. HMQEPATOPCKAH QyB4 HMHaa Ehbaiotbka. 


CocToaaie Bb- 
6jioTe&H. 


M m nEPATOPCK ah rTy6jHMaafl B&6jioTe< 
Ka aaKJioaaerb wh ce64 427.788 tomob’b 
h 17.241 pysoaHCB. 


AccarHOBanie Ho Bceno 44 aHaiiSraeiiy 40iua4y MoeMy, 

cyiuibi sa no- Bwcoaafime noBej^Ho: ocraBmyiocA wb 
KJHKy KHOrb. , J 

COepeweHIH npH np0H3B04CTB3 npHcrpoBKH 

kt» 34auiK) BudAioTeKH cyMMy, ct» npoueH- 

TaMH 40.256 pyfaett accaruauiaMH, yno- 

Tpe^HTb Ha noxynxy He 40 CTatoinHXi* bt. 

Heft co'iaaeHifl; «rro h Hcuojaeuo. 


Sarjo nocferx- 
Teaett b hhcjo 
T pefoBaBHhIX'L 
■KB KBBrb. 


Ehactobi* Ha noefcmenie Hmiiepatop- 
cxoft IIy6jHBHofi Ba^AioTCKH BbiAaHo 727, 
KHHPb Tpe6<»BaHO 40 5950. HaTaTeja 6 m- 

4H OOSTH Befell. COCTOAHltt h DOjyaajH co- 


ajiHeHia do paaBbiMi □peAMeTaM < b m Ha 


pa 3 HWX'L H 3 bixaxi>, npeHMyoiecTBeHHo ace 
Pyccxia UcTopHHecxLa. 

7* 
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XVIII. PyMJIBQEBCKlft My3«yMx. 


CocToaaie En6jioreKa PynHHU.fi Bcnaro Myaeyiut 

Myoeyiia. coctobtb nn> 31.062 tomobt., 867 py*o- 
neceft, 638 jaH4Kapn> h <iepTe»e& h 43 
907811008%. MBHepajoroHecKifi KatfaHerb 
aaKjfoiae'rc 12.988 urry<wi». B% Mhbq- 
Ka6HHeTi MOHerb h ue.ja.ieft 1594. 


*1hc<io TpeOo- 
MHRbl«% no-* 
CfeTHTfiJAH H 

KBBrb. 

\ 


Hhcjo Tpe 6 oBaHHbix% noetrrHTejHMB ajw 

■rreirifl Roarb npocTHpaJocb 40 923. 


XIX. n V B.I HH Hblfl BhBJIOTRKB B% ryBBPHlflX'b. 


OrKpbirio ho- Hboio cy ujoctb y fottih x % b% ly 6 epH- 
Bbixi* BflOaio- CKHri> B oTnacTB bt> .Vt34TibixT> ropo4av% 

TCK'C. „ . _ _ . 

riynjBqBbiXT. Bbojiotckt> yBejHHBaocb 
ynpeHcjesieirb TaKOBbix% b% KpacHoap- 
cK*fe a PoMHi (rkuTaBCKoft ryOepiriH). 
CBepxi> Toro pa3p*kmeiio oTKpbiTL 13y6jH<i- 
HbiH Bn6aioTeKH b% Jvfcjou'b (*) (CiioieR- 
CKoft) h Kyarypi (IlepMCKoii). 

floatepTBOBa- nofauouiaift Ryoem> Xjrfctf- 

B * e * hhkobt> no»eprBoBaJ% 1269 tomobt» Pyc- 

CKHXT> H HHOCTpaBUbirb RBAPb. 


(*) ny&ix'uiaa I»H6jtoreifa n, Biion OTKpUTt 4 remaps 1840 r. 
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lOt 


XX. 


Cnocotibi 

Aepacanin 


ycuiiH 

HITifl. 


V*1BUUH B wlHTBrATV PHW« OBUXBCTBA. 


co- y<KHbm h *fBTepaTypHbifl 06mecTBa 
coAepwaTCfl B0o6uie coocxBCHHhiMH cboumh 
cpeACTBaMH, Kpoirb cocTO«mnxT» npH 
MocKOBCROBTb yHHBepcmreTfe 1) Hmoepa- 
topckato 06inecTBa McTopia h Apeimo- 
CTe# PocciflcKBX'b u 2) 06m«CTBa Ilcnw- 
TaTeaeft npupoAbi, KOTOpbia nojyMatorb 
eacerojHO noco6ie orb IJpaBHTejfcCTBa. 
Kx Paapfuy noc-rtAHHXT. cj'feAjnerb npw- 

IBCAMTb OTKpblTOe Wb DpOTeKlDCMT. rOAy 

06tuecTBo UcTopia a ^XpoBHocTeti bt» O^ec-s 
cfc. no npHUBTiii cero 06mecTBa, ci» Bw- 
coaafimaro couaBOjenia, boat* nospoBB- 
TCuiMTBo Ero MunKPATOPCKAro Bbico- 

1BCTBA HaCJXABHKA I1.EC A PEBH*lA t 

Bee mb JocTHBitime dobojIho omycKaTb 
Ha codepsaaie onaro no 5.000 py6aeft 
aocarBauiaxH b t> r<vn> man* TocyAapcrBeH- 
aaro KaaaaHeficTBa. 

aa- ^[iirrcjbeocTb yHeHbin, u AHTepaTyp- 
BMVb 06meCTBl> t paBHO KAKT> H tipHHOCH- 
Maa hmh oojwa, paaJHiabi, CMOTpa no 
cnoco6aM'b, cocroamairb bt» pacoopaace- 
Hitt sajKAaro, h coo6paaHo ct* o6croaTejb- 
cTvaMHt 6ojke hah xenie 6jaronpiirr- 
CTByiouiiMH U'kiH yqpeatAeuia hxi>. 
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XXI. TjABHOE y»PAB 4 BHlE UttHCyP 4 >l. 


1 . BaMHibhmiti pacnopAOKemA. 


O pacnpocTpa- IIo Bbico»iatime yTBepacjeHHOMy dojo- 

HCH1B DpaBIMT> KoMHT6Ta MhQHCTDOB'B OOCT&HO- 

bt. OTBomeaiH 

npBBO aB MblXT* B>I6H0| ATOObl HHOCTpAHHblA KHHTHj OpH** 

kt. ApxaHrejb- B03nnbiA kV ApxaHreJLCKOMy nopTy, Birfc- 

CKOMy nopTy CT0 oTup^jeHiH BXl b «b ojho Bdrh i| eH . 
KBHn> B Ha r 

Apyria irfccTa. cypH&ir* b$aomctb'b , obua npejcra- 
BjaeMbi TaMOiHHeuy [\iaBHOMy arfecrtioiiy 
Ha*iajbCTBy, jjh CHomeHitt 06b oHbixi. ct. 
t Kon8TeTOMi> Ueecypw HaocTpaHHoti. Do- 

eJHKy BM'fecrt C% CBMT. 403BOJ6H0 MHt 
Obi jo pacnpocTpaHHTb aro npaBHjo, bt. 
cjy^a’fe eajoOHOCTH, h ua jpyria ukra; 
to irfcpa cia DpBBflTa Bea^rfe, rjk aim* 
Ueacypbi jjh Kimn. HHocTpannwxT,, ct. 
npe jocraB jeeieMb BnpoieMi. npoB03Hte .iamt. 


O oOpaTHott 

BblCbUhL 

KHBn> sa rpa- 
hhuj. 


KHHrb, ecjH ohb noHcejaiorb npeAcraa- 

JATb HXT. B Dp AMO BT. OJHO H3T> UeHCyp- 
HblXT. BtjOMCTBT.. 

Bt. OTBomeHiH KBurb, Bt.ict.uaeM hi xx 
BjaaliJbuaMH oOpaTHo aa rparnmy, npe- 
hhto 3a npaBBJ0 t 6yje kto bt. Te^eijic 
inecTH m^caiiobt. Be abbtca bt. TaMosKHio 
h He cjiuaerh Hyreuaro aah bkrtxUKb 
pacaopABceuiH, to TaMOWBA o6A3aaa o6pa- 
maTb KHuru bt. rfc Ueucypubia Komh- 


xeTbi, orb KOToptkix'b oui nojyneBbi, jjh 
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O BO3OCHOBJ0- 
HIH XJpHa- 
aoBi>. 


O apart aa 
neBciio Ot- 
xfcjhnbin> 
UeacopoBi>. 


noeryaieHia n» hhmh, Kaicx crh sanpemen- 

HbUIB. 


Do UeHcypi BHyTpeHfieft HeojHOKpaT- 
Hbie opHirtpu Toro, tto H34aTejo acejajH 
opeatHee cymecTBOBame JKypnajoBi, o6pa- 
thtb jxa ce6a bt» npaBo ha BoaoOHOBxeHie 
hxi ( He cMorpfl Ha 4aBeocTb BpeueHH, 
crh Koroparo ohh upeKpaTHJucb, no6y4BJH 
TaaBHoe YnpaBjenie UeHcypbi nocTaHO- 
BHTb, hto H34aHie JKvpnaja B4H raaeThi 
wh npeacHee Bpeua ue Moater* cjysKHTb 
ocHOBa h iein> jjjv B03o6HOBjeHia hxt»» h 
« rro ho 4 o 6 ho 6 ope4opiaTie jojhcho npa- 
HHMaTb 3a Haarfepeme apacrynuTb kx h 3- 
Aaeiio coBepmeaHo Hoaaro noBpeMeaHaro 
COBHHeHIfl. 

CyniecTBOBaBmifl 40cert y3aKOHenin t 
0Dpe4’b4fla npaBa Ha nenciw UeHcopoBT* 
Boo6me, He oope4'fe4A4H bt» ceMT. otho- 
meHiH npaBa ChvrkibHaro Ueueopa bt» 
Kaaama, KOToparo BaHirrifl, orpaHHHeHHbia 
pa3CH0TpiHieH , b H34auifi Ha Boctohhmxt. 
aabiKax'b, oTJaasw otb 3&HATifi DpoaaxT> 
UeHcopdBT». — BbicoaaSme yTBep)K4eH- 
HbiM'b nojoH^eBiesn. KoMmeTa Mhhh- 
CTpoBT>> uocTauoBvieniH o neHcian, pac- 
npocTpaocHbi paBHoirtpao Katrt aa UeH¬ 
copa vh KasaBH, tbitb b soo6me Ha Ot- 
i'kibHbin UeHcopoBi.. 
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O HMC-rt H3- 

AflHHblXl) BI 

Poccih KRHn> 

B BOBpClieB- 
HblXl COBH— 
Hcoia. 


CpaBHHTCJb- 
Bbie BMB04I.I 

h coo 6 pa*e- 
nia. 


II. IJencypa BnympeHMAX. 

HwaBBHia bi Te«feuie 1830 ro4a ope- 
rHHaJbHbifl coiBBCHifl t npocmpaiomiflca 
40 813 , wuLuosaiOTT* bi cefrfe, b 3 btu 8 
■efe bi oABon 9KaeM04Jip'fc, 9019 neiaT. 
4 bc.; nepeB04bi, ahcjomi 73 , cocraBJflioro 
1204 oeiar. jbc.; bi coBOKyaaocTB ree 
880 KBiin> bt» tO. 223 aeiaTBfaixi jhc- 
Taxi. IloBpOMeuBUXi B84aHifi, ci pa3pi>- 
uieuiA Ueucypu UuiucTepcTia Hapojnaro 
Ilpocrbmeuiii, BUX04H40 bi cb 4 ti 53 : 
ohh aa&iKmioTi bi ce6$ 4926 new. 
jhctobi. — 06 uiaa ace cjojkhocti, new- 
Bbixi jhctobi bi KHBraxi u nepiojH- 
HecKBXi coHBBeBiaxi npocTHpaeTca 40 
15 . 149 . 

Ilo iHCjy B84aBi&, oepeaoabi cocraBja- 
ton Meaie 13-ft 40411 Bcero KOjanecTBa 
Bbime4inbxi bi crfen kobti; no ahc jy 
ace aeiaTBuxi jbctobi, neHie 4 cbato&. 
K&acymeecji ci nepBaro wrjaja, bi cpa- 
BBeaiu ci 1838 ro4om, yMeabmenie 

Aflcoa KBan (BDpoaem MajoBaacaoe 8) 
C 4 i 4 yeTi OTB 6 CTH ki 3 Ha<urre 4 bHOMy nepe- 
B'fecy coABBOBiil oparBBajbBbixi sa 4 i 
nepeB 04 BMb. Cia nocurfexaie yiieHbuiHJHCb 
abcjomi ( 43 ) b oOmupfiocTik) (493 n. 
4 .). HanpoTHBi, opHruHajfcUbiMH co«m- 
ireaiflMH 1839 ro 4 i opeBocxo 4 HTb 1838 
35 B 34 aBiAHB. 9 toti nepeBici opBrn- 
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BaabHwrt cosnn#eifc m> o6tuem> HTorfe 
BcrpiiaeTci 0 n> >Torati sacrabix'b. 
Khhih yae6Bbii a ysenaro cojepjKama, 
oparaaajbHbiB, yBejHSH4HCb hhcjobtb (5) 
n cpaBHeaia ct» 1838 ro 40 Mi», uanpo- 
Tan ucjo Depeie4eHHBiXT» yaeabinajocb 
(44). Me»4y KaaraiiB yseearo cojepjtca- 

HLl| CMpXt HCTOpBSeCKBXT,, H BT» OCOtfeH- 
hocth oTHocamaxca Kb OreiecTBeBHoti 
Hcropia, Koropbixt DOcreneHBoe yamo- 
acefiie aaiiiseHo 6but» bi> 1838 a wb 
□pe4iB64ixiai7b ro4axi>, 40 CT 0 &H 0 bh mania 
yMBOQBeaie wb 1839 ro4y Kuan> no sacra 
TeorpattB, CTaracTBU a DyTemecTBift; 
wl TaKofi ace nosTH copaaMipnocTH yBe- 
OMSHjacfc cosBH6flifl no npe 4 M 0 Ty Ecre- 
cTneuHoi Hcropia, CeJbcicaro Xosaftcrsa 
h TexHoaoria. 

OocreoeaBoe yvHoaceaie Knnn> yse- 
Haro C 04 epatanU a yMeaunesie cosaHenift 
jBiepaTypHbin., wb Teseaie nocj^4Haxr> 
seTupexi* xferb, c»B4'feTe4bCTByen> o no- 
ctoibbomti HanpaBjeaia yaoBT. in, ocHosa- 
Teabaoti a yseaofi 4'feaT«4bBocTB, a yBe^a- 
sHBaiomeecH sbcjo oparBHaJbBbix'b cosa- 
aeaitt npe4i> nepeB04ft*B cjy acerb neocno- 
paMbllTb 40Ka8aT64bCTB0Ml> CaMOCTOHTOJIy- 

hoctm, Koropyio era xfeflTejbHocTb npi- 
o6ptraen» bt> Poccia. 

Kaara Eapeticua aoapacja a shcjomt, 
(9) a oftaapaocTiio (670 nesaT< jbctobt,). 
□pasaaa Bospacraaia snc4a chxt, khhit,, 
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III. 

O qHClfe BB6- 

aeHUbiiij bt» 
Pocciio KHHPL. 


saMineuBaro ewe n. 1836 ro 4 y, 6 biia 
oosaaaua m> Orserfc aa oobift. — 4o- 
CTotiHO BUHuaHia laKMce noflBjeaie Ha 
EBpeficKOMi» aabiiri kbhti. HcTopaaecKaro 
h ^HTepaiypearo 004 c p mania n coBep- 
meHHoe dotth npeRpaweBie coiBHeHiti, 
OTHOcamaxca n» yqeni«MT> EBpeficKBXT* 
ceKTB. Hr* Toro sejbSfl He 8 aKiio'iHTb 9 
mto nan. irfcpbi vb OTHomeHifl kt» Eepett- 
crbm'l Tanorpa^iaMb, Tan. h tfjHTeibHbiB 
Ba43&pi> co cTopoHbi UeHcypbi, aaion* 
yMCTBeHHoti ^rfcaTeatHocTH cero napoaa 
uanpaBjeaie ooxie ocaoBaTeibHoe ■ co- 
riacHoe ci> bbaomh npaBsrreibCTBa. 

JJeacypa KHun uuocmpakHbixt. 

IIo UeHcyp’fe HHoerpaBHofi o6miS HTon. 
KBBn, apHBeaeBBbixi. H3X 3a rpaHHObi h 
nocry nHBmHXT. kt> ocBHi’frreibCTBOBaHifO 
bt> pa3Hbia HencypHbiH B'taoMCTBa e kt» 
M'fecTHbiM'b rpaBcaaHCRBMi. b jpyruirb Ha- 
na jbCTBaMi., cocTaBjaer* 585.032 tom a. 
Be csnTaa oco6bix'b neiaTHbixi. jhctobt,, 
naaBOBi., aTiacoBT,, re6rpa«t»nsecKHX'b 
Kapn> t ocTaMnoBitf pacyHKOB'b, My3bifcaib- 
ubix-h bott> b op. BopoqeM'b »to acqacie- 
oie hq noKaabieaerb erne o6maro Koiane- 
ctbh KHHrt, oo Benpe4craBieHiio ^ocexfe 
HtKOTopbixi. yKja^OfTb bt» HeHcypnbie 
KoMBTeTM, Bin in. irfecTHbiMi. Haqaib- 
crsaii’b. Do npn64U3BTeibHbiMi> cootfpa- 
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HceHinMit, mo9kho nojaratb, *rro o6mee 
ibcjio Boixx BBeaeHHbixT> bx npeA'kiu 
rocy/iapCTBa kbrtx, bx TeqeHie 1839 
ro4a, cocraBaaeTx okojo 000.000 to- 
MOBX, TaiTb 4T0 BB03X BX 9T0MX r04J 
6uai> caMM& saaauTejbBbitt H3X Bcfcxx 

ujxjhcbhxx h ex 1833 roaa, t. e. 

ex apo40jaceuie 6 A'brx, ohx yABoaxca. 


XXII. JUnAPTAHBHTX HaP 04 BAT 0 II POCBflQEHIfl. 


Pacupocrpaae- 
Hie 4enapra- 
HCHTa. 


Cocroame 4©' 

napTaweHTa. 


CocraBjaeMbie 
opu 4euapTa- 
«eBrfe sane- 

TSAI. 


3aroToiuetiie 

y«ie(>Hbixx 


BwcoMailme yTBepHCAeBHbiMx ax 18 
4eHb 4eaa6pa LUraTosix, bboabho bx co- 
crasx 4enapraMeaTa Hapo 4 Haro tlpocrfe- 
meHifl ocoOoe OTAtieuie no A'kiaMX Bap- 
ma bo Karo ynefmaro Oicpyra. 

03x 14.561 Oyuaru, nocrynHBmHxx bx 
ceft ,4enapTaMeBTX bx npoTeinneMx ro 4 y, 
ocTaiocb^KX HacToameMy uenoaoAuenHbixx 
3, KOTOpbiMX 4ano 4BH3Keme cx BanajoMx 
ro 4 a; bcxo 4 aiuhxx Oyaiarx 6buo 13.806. 
Bx ApxHBi4eDapxaMeuTaxpaHBTca 121.451 

4^40. 

CocTaejaeubie opn 4eoapTaMeBr& 4Ba 
KanBTaja: i) npaapiflifl ^OMauiBflxx Ha- 
CXaBHBKOBX B ySBTeAefi B 2) 4AH D6Hcifi 
I1pBX04CKBHX yiBTeAHJIX, B03p0C4H, Dep- 
Bbifi cBbitne 97.000, a nocA'Maift okojo 
117.000 pyfoefi accBrsauiaMH. 

Ho pacoopAaceuiio Aen&pTaMeflTa eane- 
HaraHo bbobb paauuxx yieOBtixx khhcx 
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SKypaan. Mh- 
HHCTepCTBfl. 


75,700 3 K 9 cmnjiapoBT», optotipIrreHO noKyn- 
kor> on. Ha^aTe^ett 14.859, ia npHHeeeeo 
vh 4 ap> coqHHHTejflMH 2.878, ecero 
93.437 aroeiaiUJipoBi,. Kt> 1 reunapa cero 
Vo4a rb Kbhjkbom'l MaraaaHi. 4enapTa> 
MCHra Haxo 4 HJocb Ha JBQe KHHn. n Te- 
orpa*HHecEHXb noco 6 itt 172.415 3K3ew- 
njapoBT, 4 a c^rkiaao pacoopaaceme o6t> 
najaniH BHOBb pa3Ubin> yqeOabixT. pyico- 
bo 4 ctbi» bt> 61.000 aK3eMn.iap&xi». 

Ct> HacTynjeHieMi, bt. Hcreicmeirb ro4y 
BToparo nflTHxfeTia cymeciBOBaHia JKypea- 
ja MHHHcrepcTBa, C 4 'kiaHbi 6bun bt. ero 
cocrasi H’feKOTopbia nepeM'feebi h yayqiue- 
Hia h o6pa30Ba4HCb oco6mh m> ceMy 03 - 
4 aflifo IIpB6aB4eHifl Barb TaRHXb craTeft, 
ROTopbia, oTHdcacb kt> ycoixairb DpocB-fc- 
mema, He Moryrb o 4 HaKoan> 6biTb nowb- 
maenbi rt caMbixb KHBHtsax'b JKypBaja. 
Bb iiapyjKHOMi. BB4t oHb cTaxb ua pa4y 
ch xyqmHMH OTeqecTBeeabiMH H34aoiaMH, 

a BHyTpeHHHM'b co4epacaBteM*b c boh Mb, 
Kain. co6paeie pacaopaBceaifi UpaBHTejb- 
ctb3 oo nacTB npocB'fcmeaia a apoa3B64e- 
Hiti DpooeccopoFb Raman, BbicniHXT. 
yqe^Hbiib 3aBe4eaifi, obi. Bbipaacaem* 
DocTeneHgocTb ycnixoer, a aapo4Haro o 6 y- 
qeHia m eaxbix'b Hayirb bt. Poccia. Uiib 
ero HeimrfcHHa: oHb pacooj&raerb qaTa- 
Tejeft mb nojeraott, yqeaott •fBTepaTyp'fe, 
a Hanpasjaerb rb yTBepsc 4 eeijo «xt> bt. 
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Apieorpaoa- 
secKaa Kom- 
Msccia. 


diarm aanaJaxx Caaroft Bipw, apae- 
CTveaHocTB k j*o6bb kt» OreqecTBy. 

ApieorpaoHMecKaa Kornfaccia, bo see 
BpeMH cymecTBOBaeifl cBoero, bm£j& 138 
aadbjianift. ^oceai aaAaHbi eio: 1) Artm 
A pxeorpaaa'iecKott BRcneAHoia, B*b aeTbi- 
pexx. TOMaxi> t n» AjroaBBTHbiMx Yua^a- 
rejeMi,; 2) Aktw lOpHAHiecKie; 3) Me- 

AajioHbl BT> OavaTb BOCHHblX'b co6trri& 
ISIS — 1815 roA08?>, BbirpaBBpoBaHHhie 
□o cnoco6y BeTa, ci onacaHieii'L hxt>, 
h 4)Co6paoie PyccRaxi. nejajett, ct»odh- 
caaieM'B hxt*, Bbraycn 1, saKAJO^afomiti 
107 aeAajett. Hbra-fe ooqaTfuorca: oabht> 
tomt> PyccKHX'b jftronacett, Tpa nepBbie 
TOMB HcTOpH«WCKBXT» AkTOBT., BSirfeCTHaH 
pyKooacb iUflRa KomaxaHa, o cocroflam 
Poccia, coBpeaeHHaa aapTBOsaaiio Ajeacifl 
MaxattjoBHqa. a A-i*aBHTHbiti yRaaaTe-ib 
rb AtrraM'b lOpHAH^ecKHMT*. nparoTOBja- 
forca rb aa4aHifo ABa Tova tlfoonacett 
a co6pame oTaocamaxca rb Poccia Hcto- 
paaecKax’b ArroBt» Ha BHOCTpaHDbix'b 
aauRax’b. CBepx% toih> npoAOjacaercn rpa- 
BapOBaaie Pyccraib Meaajcfl a onacaaie 
HX'b am BToparo BbinycRa. 

HM'lB'b c^acrie bt> Haaajt TeKymaro 
roAa DpoACTaBBTb oco6bift BcenoAAaHuift- 
mitt Oraerb o A'fettcTBiax'b Apxeorpa<i>H- 
qecRofi KoHMBCciB, KOTopwii yAOCTOHACfl 
o6paTm> aa ce6a BceMHAocTHBitimee 
BHKMaaie, a aa CMifo yTpy;KAaTb dA^cb 
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Baldb Hmdepatopcbob Bejihtbctbo 
(K)4po^uMiHflM'E MSJOffceiiiftafli* xo4a aaea- 
Titi ea. 


XXIII. Kahubjhpih Mhhuctpa, 


PacnpocTpane- 
Hie cocTaua 
KaHn,ejflpi«. 


Baate^Hmija 
H3T> npoii3BO- 
4 HBEDHXCH BT> 
HeM 4^AT>. 


O nYTemocTBia 
IIpo*eccopa ' 

Kpj3e. 


Ct» naMaaa 1839 ro4a Kanaejapin r^as- 
aaro yapaueHia Ileacypw, <tb ynpa 34 ae- 
HieMi* asaaifl npasaTe^a 4 'kn> onaro, 
BB 64 eaa bt> cocrarB Kaeuejapia Mhhh- 
crpa Hapo 4 aaro IIpocBimetria, a noTOMy 
3 a h aria ceil nocxfejHeii cocrroaxa bt> npo- 

H3BOACTB’fc TaKJKe A'fexfc IXeHCypHbIX’b, 
CBepXT* QpBBMJOSCaiUHXB KT> efl 

no Bbicoiaftme yTBepjK 4 eaH 0 My bt»31 4 eHb 
Maa 1835 ro4a BpeweaHOMy y'fpeaueHiio. 

raaBatilinu pacnopaaceHia a 4iS- 
cTBifl oo Ueacypi; npe4craB4eHbi Bbime 
cero; csaraio o6aaaHHOcriio ynoMBayTb o 

BaHCHMlOBX'b H3T> 4*^11, KOTOpblfl OTHO- 
CBJBCb kt> yqeBbim> uyTemecTBiairb a paa- 
HblM'b OTCpblTiflltb. 

4oHoca Bceno44aaHittme o nocj^4- 
ctbihx'b paabiCKaHift Dpo&eccopa 4epirr- 
caaro yaasepcHTeTa Kpyae, KOTopbiS 
6 bUT> KOMaa4BpoBaB'b 44 a pascMOTp'feHia 
HattxeHHbixb BecHoto 1837 ro4a 4 peBno- 
creft bt. ^pH 4 pBxnrraTCE 0 ui. a EaycKOMb 
rayiiTMaHCTBax'b t a oocraBHJ’B ce64 bt. 
o6fl3auHocTb apacoBOKyoHTb, hto bt. Jh- 
4>48H4ia a KypjflB4ia, oco6jbbo na aop- 
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ckomt, 6 epery f ecrt erne b$croai>ro nyHK- 
tobt,, KOTopbie He 6e3noje3iio 6 buo 6 bi 
DOAseprHyTb noApo 6 H'i>fimHMT, paabicKa- 
Hi hmx. — Bt, cj^ACTBie cero, cr> Bwco- 
qatiuiaro coHSBOAeaia, HanepTam, 6 bi-n> 
ujam» ApieojoTBiecKaro nytemecTsia no 
OcT3e&cKHMT, ry 6 epBiflui>, ajh ToqH’tft- 
maro o 6 o 3 ptHia Micrnocrett, noAowenia 
h Hapym&aro Buaa crapHHHbix'b rpo 6 HHin> 
■ jJa H3CAiAOBaHifl coAepataniBxca bt» 
inix'b npe 4 M£T 0 Bi>, qTo(h> o 6 T*acHHTb hcto- 
pHHeCKia aiBicria o MopcKofi xoproBai 
CHX'b crpaar, m» ApeBHia upeMena. Hcboa- 
Berne aToro naaaa BoajoaceHO 6 uao TaKace 
Ba Ilpo 4 >eecopa Kpyae. Docai qeTbipex- 
irkcaqHoft noisARB, oht, npeACTaoBAT, mb% 
bt, ubiatnieeirb roay ‘ OTqerb o 6 t> oaott, 
t> KOTopoirb a 6yAy BirfeTb cqacrie oco 6 o 
AOBeCTH It A HI BMP HmHEPA T OPCKOMy 

Beahsbctbp. PeayAbTaTW, npio6piTeu- 
Hue aTBirb paaucRauieH'bt 6yAyrh coo6- 
meflbi yqeHOMy ca-fery bt, hoapoGhomt, 
COqHBeHIH O ApeBBOCTflXb OcT3eftCKHXT» 

ryCepeifl, ROTopoe Ilpooeccopb Kpy3e 
npnjoTOBjfleTT, rt> neqaTn. 

Bt, Koim't 1838 roAa a Rftrkrb cqacrie 
BcenoAAaBB'&dme ripe acts bhtl AOHeceHie o 
A'feficTBiax'b yqpeatAeBBoti no Buconafi- 
me My HOBeaieiK) Kommhccib &jm npacno- 
codAeaia a je RTpo-MrtrHHTHoft chjw kt> 
ABBHceuiio maiuhbt,, no cnoco6y Ilpo4*eo 

COpa H 0 pedyAbTHTaXL AOTOAi 
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OT£. I. — OBmift OTVETL 

nojy<ifflHbm>. Bahib Bbjhhbctbo hsbo- 
ahah npaanaTb, *rro onbiTbi ueo 6 xo 4 HHo 
npo 4 <UHcaTb cb joiacHbiui TmaHiesn.. 

Bo HcnojHeHie eeti Bbicoqatimeft bojh, 
KommhccU He orpAHinHjacb crapaHieMb 
ycTpanaTb nci BcrpiTHBUiiscH opH npeac- 
hbx'b H«y 4 o 6 crBa, HO 

eme ycn'kia BOcnoxbaoBaTtca oTKpbrriflMH, 
HeOHCH 4 aHHO C^iiaHHUMH npH np 0 H 8 B 04 - 
crB'fe onbrroin> # h neotfxoAHMo coeAHHeH- 
Hbixt cb hhmh y'WHbiX’b pasbicRamii o 
raJBaHHHecKofl 6tTapei. 

ynoTpe6jeeHan rb 1838 ro4y Mameea 
30 a*iHTejn>Ho yjy«nneea a coxa ea yse- 
jHiuxacb wb Tpoe a Aa*ce bt> qeTBepo, 
Tairb hto cb rpe^HbiMT) cyanoMX, Ha ko- 
TOpoM'b Haxo4B4ocb 11 qejoB^Kb, yxaxocb 
40 CTHrHyTb CROpOCTH 4 BepCTb BT» qacb; 
npH qearb HOBoyqpeiK achhab 6aTapea eABa. 
aaHHMajia 6 40410 npeatonro npocrpaH- 
CTBa. B-b onbrri cam. bbbojhxt, yqacrBO- 
BaTb jhbho Ero Mmhepatopckob Bm- 
cohectbo TeHepa4i»-A4MHpaj'b. BTHirb 
DpeKpacHburb ycrrfexoMb Kommhccih o6flaa- 
na ynorpe&ieaiio, Birkrro irfcARbix'b, rua- 

THHOBbIX'b JUaCTHHOKT), 44H MerO, CbBbl- 

coqatimaro coBSBoaeHLB Baiheto Be- 

AH RECTO A, JOCTOBAeffb OTb MHHHCTep- 
crBa ^*HHancoB f b nyAb oqiimeHHoB lua- 

THHbl. 

Xora pesyAbTaT’b ceii aajeKo opeBbima- 
erb ohchabhui, sainn AosBoaeno 6 wjo ijh- 
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TaTb bt, KOHut 1838 roAa, oAnaKo h He 
npewAe Mory cnuTaTb BbincuneHBbiMT. no- 
pyieme, Koropoe BoaAO/Keao Ha Kommhc- 
cifo npujo>KeHifl a^eirrpoMarHHTHofi emu, 
k8kt» Koiyta DpHAaaa 6yAert cjahj cko- 
pocTb HeMHoruM'b ycrynaiomaH' CKopocra 
uapox 04 a paenob Beju^HUbi ■ BH^a. 

Baihe IlMnEP atopc koe Bejbtk- 
ctbo, no Bceno44aHHi>ftineMy Aoiuaay mo- 
eMy bt» 20 ^eHb CeHTfl6pa 1839 n> 4 a 
Bhiconafime cohsbojhjb Ha OTnycin, vh 
AonojHeeie kt> npe»c4e accHrHOBaHHbiMt 
cyMMaub enje 18.500 p. ■ Ha npoAOjace- 
Hie eaceMica'iHaro oTnycsa 1200 p. no 
30 4BCAO Itotifl eacToamaro roAa. HacTy- 
nHBiuee oceHHee BpeMa He ^osboahao npo- 

H3BeCTH HOBblXT> BaHCHblX'L ODblTOBl*, HO 
CHatftteHHafl 40CTaT0HHbIMH Cp64CTBaMH t 
KoMMHccia yiKe aaicasaja erne TpH TaRia 
MaoiHHbi, Kairb Haxo 4 flinaacH BbiHi Ha 
cy4H'fe» h nocpeacTBOM'b yBeaHieuia abh- 
jKymeii cejbi bt> Hetbipe paaa, Mower* 
na 4 +*flTbca AocrHrHyTb HcejaeMaro ycirfexa. 

Cia MexaHH^ecKaa ceja, OTKpbiTa/i ct» 
caMaro HC 4 aBHaro BpeweHH, <rb 1834 ro- 

4a, H K*b aoaHauiiO KOTOpott MOJKHO 6bIJO 
npoJOJKUTL ce6i nyTb tojlko oocpe4- 
CTBOM'b CaHbIXX Tpy4HblXT» h HanpmiceH- 
HblXlk ycajiti, AHUlb no 40CTH3KeHiH aTOfi 
BUOJHf> B08Barpa4HTb B64HK04yni- 

ho 4apoBaHHbia Baidbbi Beahhi- 
ctbom i> BcuoMoacenia, h toiae 4a4bHifi- 
XXVL 0 mm ). if 8 
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mee paaBHTie npexMeia Kb o6mefl noxbai 
Tocy4apcTBa a 0Te4ectBeHH0& npoMhinue- 
hocth MOJKerB Bocnocx$40BaTb on» nocTe- 
neBHaro yBe^HteHia xBBr&TexbHbixb npH- 

6opO0b H HCB040B04b BBOXRMblXb 1Tb 
hhit> ycoBepmeacTBOBaaitt. 

O Ta^BaHo- ra^BaHBHecide cHapaxu, B3o6pfcreHBbie 

oxacrout. H ycTpoeHHbie DpooeccopoMo Hkb6b 44 a 
opHBe4eHifl bt> 4BH»ceHie axeRTpoiiarHHT- 
BblXb M3BIBHb, BOCXyHCBXH nOB040ITb Kh 
Hpe3Bbi4afiHo aauinaTejbHOMy ■ BMicrfe 

cb rlmi npocroMy OTKpbrriio — r&xsaHO- 
iuacTBK^. CAaaHHbiH bi> Te^eeie npo- 
mxaro roxa ycoBepmeacTBOBaaia xobbxb 
yme 9Torb cBOco6b 40 TaKoro passim*, 
KaRoro BHanaxfe doith ho jk3h 6mxo npe4- 
nojaraTL, b noxaiorb dottb HecoMHiHHyio 
HaxeBcxy, hto ero motkbo npHni>B*Tb ko 
BCAROM y po4y iyxoaceCTBb a pexecxb. 
Ob □ocTeneBBbiMb pa3BHTieMb h ycnixaMH 
raxBaBonxacTBKB, a H*rkib c^acTie bi» 
pa3Hbia BpeveHa npexcTaBxaib B a many 
UMBEBATOPCKOMy BeXHHECTB yo6pa3UbL 
noxy t ieHHbrx , b nocpe4CTBOin» oeott ottbc- 
KOBb, KOTopbie y4ocT0BXBCb Bbicoaafi- 
rnaro oxotfpema. IIocjrfexBie onbiTbi bt» 
9Ha4HT6JbHOBb paHrfcpi aoRaaaxa bosmojk- 
BOCTb HpBCTynBTb Kb BpOH3B646HiiO pa6o- 
Tbi orpOHHoft, npexxBuceHHofl Boxeio Ba- 
ibeto Bejhaectba, ,— Kb raxBaHBae- 
cRovy CHHHRy cb ^MopeirriiHCKHXb 4Be- 
peti. npcxbeccopb Hko<5b aanmiaeTca npe4- 
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BapHTe^t>HbMn> acMBCjesieHi> H3Aepacein>, 
KOTopbiH noTpe6yeTB 3 to npejnpijrrie. llo 
npHBeAeHiB onaro bt» A'BttcTBo He ocraHeT- 
Cfl, K0H6AH0, HHKaROrO COMH'feHIfl BT> TOUT*, 
cKOJb B35KHO aTo HsoGp-treHie, npHHa44e- 
acamee HCKJioairreAiHO HameMy OreHe- 
CTBy, h CKOjb GwcTpoe paaBaTie nojyAHAO 
crh 1836 ro4a* Kor4t oho OTKpbrro. 

H HM'krb caacrie aobocth 40 CB'ta’fcma 
BAmsro Bbahabctba o doac3Homi> aaa 
Ffayn noABarfe KomniecioHepa Cfaepo- 
AMepHKaHCRoti Kotfnaaifl, icy ana IIIeprH¬ 
Ba. Bt> Teaeaie eicKO-ibRexx xferb nocro- 
HHHO □p 0 H 8 B 04 HB r b Wb JiiCyTCirfe, upH pbl- 
T1B K040468A, rjy^HBOH) B% 380 4>yT0Bl» t 
Ba6Af046Hie uaxb xeMoepaTypoio, 4 ah pas- 
pitnema B&BCHaro wb reoJorH^ecKom. 
OTHouieHia Bonpoca o f\iy6HH'fc D043eu- 
Bbrxi> cH'tron> bt» CisepHoi Ca6Hpa, obt» 
npeACTaBHji, Hmobpatopcro& AicaAe- 
Hia Hay Rib ntypuaji* cboib b ea6.noA6Ht- 
fln, BUBUHiKb B BOpBAb npOH3B04HTb 

in oo ea yHaaaHuiMx. AicaAeiiia Haqep- 
TjLia yj«e o^am Hscj^Aoaauiti noiiomiio 
30 oco6o ycrpoeHHbii’B Ha cett KOHeat Tep- 
aroaRTpoBi. Meauy riin» a BatfxioAeHia, 
eA'kjaHHbui AOBbieii IKepraBbian*, 060- 
raTHJo yme Hayxy o OpapOAi BasKHbiHB 
peeyAbTCTaHB. Tenepb craio H3BicTHO, «rro 
npA 3 eMHue JV 4 w tfjflrt flxyTCKa HMifort 
mtnuiay, xaxott ae a baa 6bUo oaciuaTb; 
*rro cROAbKo hh ToaoK'bCJai aeHAH, orraa- 

8 * 
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□04ABHB r blillIC 
npejcTaBJCH- 
HblX'b KBHrb. 


OT4. I. — OBlUlA OTMETT* 

Baromift .rferoMb, oht> bt. coctoshib o 4 Ha- 
ko npoHapamaTb He tojkko KycTapBBKH, 
ho 4a?Ke BbicoEiH jepesbR h ut6ubisi 
pacTeHia. 4pyroft BancHbiti <baim co- 

CTOHTT* BT» TOMT>, 4T0 110*1 By CuGnpB 40 

3Ha<iHTejbHoft rjy^Htibj cocraBjaen* h&- 
HocHaa aeMJfl, h Tart mKh ona He mo- 
rja 6 biTb HaHeceHa bt> 3 anep 3 J 0 ftn> coctos- 
hib, to cj-feayerB, tto xojon> upoHiKb 
bt> eee Ha i\iy 6 HHy okojo 400 «*yT 0 irb 
ywe oocj'ii ea aaoeceHUi Ty 4 a. HaRoueirt 
kjhjsh, KOTopue 6 bioTb 6 jh 2 tl AnyTCKa, 
H3T>-n04T» 004 aeMHbIX% 4 L 40 BT>, a no BCeti 
B'bpoatHOCTH nojyaaHm» cboio B04y ort 
ro»cHaro span ae^anaro cjoh, 40 craB-iH- 
kttb HOBoe 40 Ka 3 axejbCTB 0 o^mepnaro 
Kpyroo 6 pameHia B 04 W. 

flepBbia cB^4^Hifl o Ha6jio4eHiflX’b 
LUeprHHa, KOTopua o 6 Hapo 40 B«ua Asa- 
40Mifl Hay Kb, o6paTBJH Ha ce6a BHHMaeie 
Bceft Esponbi Bb TaKofi cTeoeHH, tto * 4 ob- 
40HCKoe reorpa 4 >H*iecRoe 06 mecTBo eeMe- 
4«teHH0 Hasepra-io HHerpyKiiiio am 00406- 
Hbixb Ha6jio4eeift n» AHrjiftcKHXb bjb- 
4'^Hiax'b CieepHoft AMepHRH. 

Bb 1839 ro4y paacMorpiHo 6buo 45 
coHHHeuiii h nepeB040Bb, H3b ohuxi> 28 
004Heceubi BauiBNy Bmdepatopckomf 
BeJHHECTBF H 16 BBOCOHbl Bb BpMH- 
TajKHyK) En6aioTeKy. Csepxb cero oocro- 
HHHO II03H0CH40Cb 6 nepl04H4eCR8Xb H3- 
4aaiii. 
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*1JJ'b. 


IlopeMCHb y- 
ie6at.iv)> 3a ee- 
Aeaifi h ’1HC43 
TMaruBxca in. 
BBX*b. 


06mii Bsrjaj't* 
na y<)e<tehi« 

H y MCHblJI 

Jaaejeaiii. 


Bcfcra Bxc^aiiiBXT, 6ynar?> n> 1839 
roAy do KaHuejApiH 6f»M0 2561, hcxo4h- 
imxi, 2097. 


Ha* coo6pa»eHifl sefexi cB^fcHiti no 
yieOnbiirb OKpyram. OKaabiBaeTca, ifo 
bt> 1839 ro4y OTKpbrrM bhobb: 1 l uMHa- 
aia, ! RiaropOAHbitt raMHaainecKiti IlaH- 
ciohi, 3 MeTbipeiK-iaccHbia OT4tjeHifl 
rBMHasifi, f A*op*vcfcoe a 4 oobiKHOBea- 
Bbin yia^Hbin. y*iH.iHma a llancioHi> 
npa OAHOMT. H3T» 3ase4euift cero po4a. 
CeepxT. Toro 04 ho y^34noe yiujuuie 
npeo6pa30BaHO bt> ^Bopancuoe. Mhcjo 
yaHJBmT.UpBROACRHX'l. yBCJH^HJOCb 38-K>, 
a ‘lacTHbin. DaBcioeoBT. a y*iB4Biin> 
15-io. 06mee hhcjo y»ie6HbixT> 3aBe4etiift, 
co BKJioHeHieMT. BapoiascKaro Onpyra, 
npocTBpaeTca Hbiei 40 3064, a bhcjo 
Bcfexi» yqama^CH 40 167.798. 


B'b oKomaHiH nocjiAHaro Moero Bce- 
no 44 aHHi^niaro OrieTa aa 1838 ro4i>» 
o6a3MBajca h aojojkbtl BxinEHy Hmdb- 
patopckom y BKAHBKCTBy, ito nepioAi. 
o6dibxi> pacnopaaceHiii, nocpe4CTBOM'b ro- 
BXt yTBep;K 4 aAacb cacTeira o6pa30Bamji 
bt> rocy4a|>CTB'fc, MHHOBajcfl 4 ah Mhhh- 
cTepCTBa Hapo4naro lIpocBiiuemii, a ito 
HacxynBJT. 4pyroti 0T4’kn, BpeMeHH — ne- 
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pioxi ycH4eni#i a pabbhtU ycTaeoBJeH- 
Hun HAHax'B, nepio 4 T> ea6 .Aioabt «4lbi>i ft 
h BM'tcrfe cb Tim aiflTejbubift bt> otho- 
loeeiH Kb 6e3npecraBHOny yAyinieHito 
KaacAoi tocth nopoant. Ct> aroft tobkh 
apima ope4CTaB4*eTca a 0x4en», aunt 

ao4Hocnifbift ea MB40CTHBoe B033pf>Hie 

Baiueto Bbjh v ibctba* 

Mexc4y rkwh oaho co6brrie, wh ohomi> 
auaraenoe, npHaa^jeacarb hbctbchho kt> 
MHCjy 6cm Lin a i'b, opraHH'iecKflX'b arfcpT>: 
opHcoe40HeHie yqetfHott nacTH bt> UapcTrfc 
Tlo jbCKOHi> BenocpeACTBeBHO kt» Kpyry 
4ittCTBifi MHHHCrepCTBA. 9toh> irfcpoK), 
ocymecTBBBine ioch wb yqpejKAeaiH Bapuuw- 
ctcato Vne^ncuo Otcpyta t npHcoBOKynajocb 
kt. b^aomctby MBBBCTepcrBa Hapo 4 Haro 
IJpocrfcmeHin 40 1159 y<mjuurb a oko- 
40 70.000 ysauiexca. Bwro4bi» ort 
cero coeAHBeHui o6imaeMhia FJapcrBy uie- 
aphiiri Be40KD4yurieirfc Badieto Bejh- 
rectba, cocToarb bt» jyHinein* ycrpofi- 
GTB'i y<iH4Biii> t trroib 44 a nero Heotfxo- 
AHMbix'b, bt» ua»u4auiu lOHouiecTBa He 
00 C4i4am> opomeamaro, a no BByiDesiio' 
He3bi64e«biXL Rasaii P&mriii a upaB- 
CTBeuBocTH, nasonem, wb pacmapeBiH 
BAm eA noneiBTejLHocTB o 6jaHt ao3pa- 
cratotnaro t&mi> no Ko.rt ni a a bt» ypaBHema 
OHaro BT> OTOM'fc OTHOineHlB Cb fOHOUie- 
CTBoirt Baku 4io6iuioft a Bact> 6jaro- 
€40B4JUO!Ueii PoCCIH. MblC4L, AOCTO&flafl 
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BAIDBrO Ot&pCTBOMHifl, AocrofiHaa Bacx! 
Tpy 4 BOCTH f OXIMAIOmifl BCD0JHHT6Jett 
BueoKBU upeAHaiepTaHifr Baideto Be- 
abeectba oneBBABbi aja KaacAaro; BO 
ycepAie Hame, a cniio csasaTb, He c<ih- 
Taert m HenpeoAOjaMbiMH. 

Caepxx aroro Bbicmaro, taitb cKa 3 an>* 
HCT-opBiecKaro co6bmjs, BCfino44aHHittniitt 
OmoTfc ceil osHaMeHOBaHX apyram <t>aK- 

TOMl, 40eT0JULMHTBbUCl> ET> A'feTOliBCJIX'B 

Hayn» a o6paTBBmHMX aa ce6a oco6eBBoe 
6aaroBOLieHie BAmsro Umoepatopcka ro 
Beauhbctba: vb Teaeaie 1839 roaa 
BocnoctiiAOBAAO oKOHwejbHoe oTKpbrrie 
r*iaBBoft 06cepBaTopia h* Ilya kobckoH 
ropi. Maiflie Eapoobi aoctoBho ob!>hhao 
arorrb BeABKift noABBr* Baide& ak>6bh 
S'b Hay Earn, eABHOAynrabifl oTrojocoKx 
DocraBHXB BOByio 06cepBaropiio bt» rjarh 
bcAxt* cymecTByiomax'b yqpeJKAemti cero 
po4ft> OeraeTCfl acejaiv bto6u 4'tjrre.ib- 
bumb b 6eaopepbiBiLbiMH TpyaaMH, Hanpa- 
bachhumh Be TOJbKO ex pacraapeeiio 
TeopeTB^ecRBx'b aaaaifit ho b itl o6mefi 
BpaxTBBecKott noAbafe* on, no4o6Haro 3a- 
B64eflifl Tpe6yeno&, OdcepBaTopia be hoj- 
hoH nipt cooTBiTCTBoaaAa cBoeiiy aasaa- 
Heaiie h cnpaaaAAMBbiMX oacBAaBtJiMX 
DpaBtiTeAMrrBa. 

fix npoHHxx ^acraxT. BceHOAAaHBittniaro 
Hoepo Or^eTa Sable Bbabeectbo h 3 bo~ 
4sre ycnorplm. BoerenesHoe yuBoateHie 
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u HenpepbiBHO npoAouwaioaieecii pasBirrie 
Bcfeii y»ie6Hbix’B 3 aB 6 AeHifi bi> Hamepiii, 
He Besjii ci paBHmo tibicrpoToio, ci pae- 
HblMfl ycniiaMH, HO ci OAHHaKO- 

Bbmi ycep4iein h rt oahomi Ayxi. Ecjh 
Ha o&OHpHOirc Qonpmui hbahaoci. bt» 
HHbira M'fecTax't irfeROTopoe 3ane44eHie, 
to CTO 3 an 644 eHie 61140 6en oco6aro 
ycHjiii ycrpaHeHO AOMameeio, ran cKa- 
aaTb, pacnpasoio MiiBHCTepCTBft; paBftburi 
o6paaom> oitaaajocb, no He Bsapafi oa 
H’feROTopbifl cjyBaiHbiii OTcrynjeeia on 
crporaro oopaAKa, bo Befexi> saB64eHiflx% 
ynponeHHaro, HeHCHHcAHMoe (huuiihhctbo 
PyccKaro lOHoraecTBa, aanacHHoe hhctoio 
41060BM0 n OTenecTBy a n Bamt>, He 
npecraBa 4 o htth nyTein eiiy Ha^epTaa- 
HbiMi T apeyenfoafl bt> 0CH0Baxe4i>H0Sfi> 
06 pa sola Hi h yiia h xpasa an cep 4 U+> 64a- 
ropo4soe cTpeM 4 enie n HcnojHeHiio oTe- 
HeCKHXl BH 40 B 1 BaIOBTO BbAHIBCTBA. 

06 mee BaopaBAeme n npoMbimAeHO- 
x cth, 03 HaHeHOBaBineecn noBcio4y bt» Eepo- 

ni, eaMHHaen pacnpocTpaHHTbca h bo 
HH orHX'i naCTAxi TocyaapcTBa: noHeMy 
hjjkho 6 bLio ahti cony HanpaBjemio 
aHanesie ocHOBaTeatHoe, a upucuoco 6 nTb 
n npocroHapo 4 HOuy yooTpetfAefriio r 4 aB- 
nitiinia Banaja Hayn, BeAyuiHX'i n 
9Tony Kpyry aiaTejbuocTH rpajKAaHCKofl: 
Kb ceHy C 4 rfe 4 aHi nepBbiM man yqpeac- 
46Hiein bt. MocKrfe r^MBauR, npemiyme- 
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CTB 6 HH 0 DOCBJimeHHOfi TelllOAOrHHeCKOMy 
otipaaosaHiio, Taxace bt» RiKoropbix'i apy- 
nixi M'fecTax’B peaAbHwxx K-taccoBi. npa 
rHMHaaiaxx a ytsiabin V'lHJHmaxb. 
Cioja ace hobcho otuccth npiyroTOBH- 
TexbHoe oCpaaoBame npH Mockobckomt* 
yeaBepcHTerfe 6jAymaxi> npenoAasaTejefi 
ArpOHOMIH, H3T» KOHXT> OTJHHHitilllie A04- 

acHbi AOBepuiHTb yieiiie 3a rpamweio. 

Bt> 3Tcm» pa3pfl4T> cji^yerL bkaiohuti* 
raKHce npoAOjaceme o6innpHbixi> tcueaHo- 
MatnumHHx e onbimoet , npon3B04BMbixT> 
noAi> Ha6jioAeHieJn> ocodoti Komhhccih. 
Ecjb ufvih 3 thxt* onbiTOB'b Be BBOJHi erne 
AocrerHyra, to hohcho cKasaTb no xpaitaefi 
Mipt, «rro RaacAbtfi onbirx npiMBBiaert 
6 ab» ce k% cefi irfun. Bauje Bbah^e- 
ctbo B3B04H4H npimjm ct> tiaaroBo- 
jeHieMb DpexpacHoe oTKpbiTie tcueaHo- 
nuacmuKu, Koeio ubi o6a3aBbi Dpo4>eccopy 
Bko6b. I7poB3BeAeBin ero HeoAnonpaTHo 
yAOCTOBBajBCb Baib f.to oco6eHearo oao- 
6peHia. 

He AB3B npH o6meHT> ofoopl; He o6pa- 
TBTb HiKOToparo BBBMauifl na ynpeacjeHie 
bx Part Espeucnato Vnujuma, KOTopoe 
BM'ficrrfe ci» cymecTByioiBBBa cero poAa 
MBeAeniaMH bt> OAeccfc a wb KmiiHiieHb, 
N ltpeAn040HCeHBbIMt> B'B BfMMli, COCTa- 
BAaerb nepBbifi npacTynx ko BBeAettiio 
o6mecTBeHearo o6pa30BaHia new Ay EBpe- 
hmb, cTOJib HcejaeMaro ripaBHTe.ibCTBOMT> 
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OTA. I. — OElipft OTOTb 


h crojfc comacaaro ch ayxoiri 3asoBo- 
AarejbCTu PyccKaro. 

Ci apyroti cropoHM Bsy^eHie u paa- 
pa6oTUBaHie HcTopH«iecKiun Hay in, nojy- 
hhjh aea^HTejiHoe apapameme bt, Teie- 
nie 1839 roaa. Q xpyaaxb Apxeorpa<i>n- 
lecicott RoHMBocig a mitri csacrie oco6o 

4040JKHTL BaUIEMT Hm DBF ATO PCKOMT 
BEJH^ECTBy. KpOBi B84aBLA HH03K6CTBa 

3Ktobt> a OTKpbnia paaHbix'b HeouieeH- 
Hun MaTepULAOBi>» KomiHccifl mb Te'ie&ie 
roaa npBcryotfaa kx» oeiaTamio CBoaa 
PyccKHxi* diToiraceti, ooaaraa oceoBa- 
BieirB Hecropa, cjMBeaaaro no* 53 pyfto- 
BHCfllTB. Call BagCHblfi Tpy 4 T> npojoa- 
waeTCfl ci HeycwDHoio ataTe-ibHocTiio, h 
a aimyci Haaewaoio, hto bi npoaojace- 
eie roaa oAbhi Bn oration ororo H 3 - 
aamA 6yaexx> y»e npeacraBjeHx. Bauie- 
ity Bbjbhbctbf. 

Kt» sacxy BBaeaift , B086yaraaiomHX'i 
oco6oe cosyBCTnie, DpBBaaxewan ycirfexa 
b pacnpocrpaueuie OreHecTBeaHaro naiiRa 
bt» Kpaaxi Hnoepui, rat BCK.iK>«iHTejbHoe 
ynorpedaesie Btrsbixi jiabiKon sane-, 
aajrao aocexfc 6ja*aJ4mee ssaKOBCTBO cb 
0 HbiMi>. He Baapaa Ha BtROTopbia eeao- 
yirfcHui, Ha BiKOTopbie.npeapaacyaKH, rob 
y«ie6HbM uipu n &xomt, oTHomeitiu cea- 
laaa He Moraa He npo6yaBTb Tyn> a 
TaM'bt lOHomecrBo sesat crpeMHaoci ci 
ycepaiem. h Hcapom n Bayiemio aauKa 
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« Heo 6 xo 4 MMaro »— Kaicx CRa^auo bt> Moesn. 
BcenoA.WHH’fetimein. AOKAaAi— «bo scfexx 
«orpac 4 axx FocyAapcTBesBofi C 4 yHt 6 bi h 
a bo Birfexx oth oine bib xx 3 KH 3 HH rpaxcAaH- 
acKott.» Chmx BucoHotiine yTBepjKAeH- 
Hburi> aokjaaohx nojojKeHo, 0 npoHuo 0 
CBpexo4ffT64&0o, ocBOBBHie Ajm upenoaa- 
Baflifl Pyccnaro flawKa BX. OcraeticKBxx 
ry 6 epHLHXT». Bo Bcixx 64 aroMbic 4 JimHxx, 
0 npeBMymecrpeBBO vent Ay moaoabimh 
jioAbHMt uaxoAfluuaalHCfl bx aaiuuxb y* ih- 
40maxi», AOKoaAi* 15 AtBa 4 >p* Boa6yA04X 
HyBCTBO DpH3eaTCJJ>HOCT« HeJUmeM'fcpHOfi, 0 
BHOBb O&0BB4X OXOTy KX OCHOBaT64bHOMy 
HsyfleBiio ABbisa Himepm. CryAeHTbi 
.Aepniccaro yHHBepcnxeTa bx oco 6 eHHocTH 
nocTHr40 cx 64 aroroBimenx NB40CTBBbijs 
aspi^eBifly yiioTpo6jeB0bifl Baujhmx Be- 
4 0 *i act bom x npe yTBepsKAeem Aotmaja. 
Bx 3aBe4eHiaxx 3anaAHbixx ry6epeifi, 
rfc »e cfeneHa, Ha no^Bi paspa6oTaHHoti 
He 6eax xpyaa 0 BoaA^ibiBaeMofi cl aa- 
6 ot40Boctuo 0 ycepAieMX nocTOfluobiMO, 
npOA043BaiOTb npHHOCMTb HCCJaHHbie 040- 
aui. TaMx, mohcbo cKaaaix, osKHAaflia sa- 
crtK> ywe HcnojHHABCb* 0 40 Ka 3 aTC 4 b- 
ctbohx Tony cjyjKUTx c4^Ayfouiee: Bb 
1834 roAy BoooeTbiBaiomeecji bx By6jn- 
bmxx 3aBeAeoiflxx lOHomecrBO .loTOBCftaro 
Kpa» UOTTH TOdbKO HaiMHaAO y*I 0 TbCH 

PyccKott Aatfyirfc; bx 1838 opo Moeifx 
40SBOHX ocMorpt TaMoiouHxx 3aBeAeeiti, 
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OT4. I. — OBlUlft OTMETTi 


oeo npe^craBH^o Mirfc ABTepaTypHhifl upo- 
n3Be4CHifl Ha PyccROMX A 3 bifdi + BftrfcBiuia 
H^Koropoe 40 Ctohhctbo h aacjyacHBaBiubi 
BQHMauie bx pa3Hbi\T> oTHomeHifixx: bt> 
1839 r. ero Oimmbi er> Pyccttnk Caoeec- 
ho emu 1 ns 4 aHHbie bx cb'^tx, o6paTH4B Ha 
ce6a o6mee jk^oiimtctbo a 0406 peme, a 
no4ueceHHbie fiAuiEay Hmhkpatop- 
CROMy BEJHTKCTBy, npesnaubi Baku, 
BCBH B40CTB B"B ft ini ti r 0 Cy 4 APb, « Becb- 
Bft y40B4eTB0pBT6JbHblMB ». Ha BoCTOKh 
a K)rt Haaepia Pyccnifi fisbiKx npn3bt- 
Baert rucMeua AaiaTcRia rx coynacrito 
odpaaoBaeia o&ueMx, a yRpiruifleTx, 
6o4*6e a 6o4ie on. yacrDeHHoe a dojh- 
TanecRoe 64 BHCTB 0 cx u'kibiax rocy4ap~ 
CTBeHHblMT. COCTflBOMX. 

Bx CBA3H cb ycnixaaa OreiecTBeHHaio 
H3biKa coctohtx 4pyroe flEjeuie, He Meu'fee 
3aMi<iaTejbHoe 00 cbobhx nocxiucrBiaMX 
crpeMAeHie kx H3y<ietriio uapi'ritt, -luTe- 
paTypbi e Hcropiu coiueMeoebixx ex 
HaMH C.iaBflHCKHXX nap040Bx. Kor4a y<rra- 
BOMX yBHBepCBTeTOBX PyCCRBXX □OBeJ'fellO 
6buo yspe4BTb bx Ra»40Mx Kaeejpy 
Hcmopiu u CM>eecHOcmu Cmxsrht>, Mhhh> 
rrepcTBo Hapo4Haro IIpocBiineaia hc 
HM’ kio eme bx BB4y ^Bjojorosx, *rro6t>i 
BrfepuTb Bax npeno4aBauie aToro npeA- 
Mexa; Hbiei cio Raee4pbi 6<ubineio HacTito 
3aHBTbi cnoco6Hbiaa IIpeno4aBATe.i/iHH * 
KOTOpbie BX 36M4AXX, CjaBHIiaMH ofimae- 
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MblX'b, H3yiB4B OCHOBaT64bBO HXT> H3MKH 
u 4irrepaTypy; apyrie un> MOAOAbixi. 
y qeHbixi* Hauiaxi* eme roTOBHTca Tan kt> 
tfyaymeify CBoeMy np;i3Baaiio. (UaBflHBCTbi 
EnpooeticKie ct» yBaHceBiean* oTabiBaforcff 
o Tpy^axi* Ha uih xt. ^HJO.ioroBX, a pa- 
4 y 111 HO npHHUMaiOTb HXT> bt> piUbl coo- 
4BHjKHHK0Bl> CBOBXT.. OcM’klBBaiOCb 11 pH- 
fctBHTb, TTO H BT> HapCTB^ ll04bCK0MT» H 
Hauiejn» noBdoay cjiaw sroro cTpemieHifl 
Kb ^uxoxoria CjaBaecKofi. 

4a 6yaeTi mh^ no3Boaeao aasiio'iHTt 
cHM'b yrtniHTexbHbiM'b BbiBOAOH'b Bcenoj- 
AaHtrfcfiini& Onen. sa cedbMoii todv Moero 
ynpaBjeeia MaHacrepCTBOirb Hapoaaaro 
llpocB^meHia; c«uiTaio ce6a a coTpyjHH- 

KOBTt CBOHXT> CHACTJHBblMH t 6CAH ■ Ua 
0€H pa3T> X04T» A'ka'b H COCTOBHIO BB'fep€H- 
naro MHi MHHHcTepcTBa vaoctobtcji Bce- 
MM4 0CTHB'feaioaro o4o6peHia BAiasro 
Bejhtectba. 
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BHCO^AHJIIIH 4EKPETT>, 

cocToaBniiftoa 183 ^ ro4A, o obpa 3 obauih 

2 4e««6pa * 

BAPmABCRATO yMEBHArO OKP5TA, Cb nO^qHHEHIEBTb 
OHATO no qACTH yqEEHOfi MHHBCTPy HAP04HAr0 
nPOCBBUJEHIJl. 


BOSIEID HH4O0T1D 

M M H H K 0 A A ft I-ii t 

Wm HEP ATOP'L B CAMOjIEPWEm BCEPOCCl&CKltt , 

Urn IIojbCRiS, 

a npoq. h DpoE. b npoq. 

iKejiafl AocraBBTb loaoinecrBy IXapcrBa IIoJWKaro 
HaAJrejKamifl cpeACTBa kt> y MCTBeHHOMy a HpascTBeaROMy 
©ro o^paaoBanifo, Ha paBHt cl (OHomecTBOM'L opo'iaxi 
qacreft HMnepia, b Birfccrfe cl cam* corjacsrrb bo bc irb 
oTHoioeniax'L xoa’L npiyroroBHTeabHaro yqcHia aah Bcry- 
n^euLa BocaHTaHUHUOB'L y«ie6Hbix'b 3aBeaeuiS IXapcrBa 
bt> y HHBepcHTeTbi Pyccicie, Mbi B03J02KUAB Ha HaM'fc- 
cTHBKa IXapcrBa a Ha Maimcrpa Hapoaaaio OpocBime- 
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bm bx Htfnepifl, onpeAtainx aa oAHOotipasHbrxx ■ TBep- 
g&xb Haiaaaxx Mipu, Hirtiomia ntaiio pacnpocTpaHBTb 
b hb UapcTBO noneseaia h BbiroAM , KoropbiMH Oreae- 
eraeHBoe loaomecTBo noaxByeTca bx aaBeaemaix Hm- 
nepis. 

Bx cj^actbib cero, yrRepAHBX npeAeraaaeHHoe 
Ha mx otb Han'fecTBmta h MaHHerpa HapoAnaro Upo- 
orkneffia Tlojoatenie, DOBeatBaeMx: 


1. 


Bet 06 mi a a Hacmifl y^eHbia ■ y*fe 6 flbia 3 a- 
BeaeHia, coeroanua bx IXapcrs^ IIojbCReiii, aa bckjtfo- 
'leaieMX oaHaieHHbixx bo 2 -mx nymrrt, cecraBJflforx 
oco 6 oe ynpaBAeaie no ax aasBaaieiix BapmancRaro y*e(M 
laro Ospyra, h norrynaion* bx b^a^hio Mhh hctb per aa 
HapoAHaro npocBtmeHia HMoepia. 


2 . 


Hax <THCJa 3 aB 6 A 6 Hifl f aocTynafomexx bx coeraix 
Oxpyra, HCKJKmioTca: AicaAeMia .Ayxoseaa, TjaBRaji 
CeHHHapiH, Enapxiajbabifl CeMHaapn a AyxoBawa bx 
H apcrs't IlojLCKOM'b y sajama; DoBHBajLnwii Hbcth- 
Tyrx, IIlKoxa <t>ejbAinepoBX, IHnoja BeTepmapoix a 
HBcrirryTx rjyioHiubm. Bet cm 3 aBCACHia ocraioTca 
ft Biaoucret opestHexx cbobxx Ha'iajbcTBX. Bet cne- 
majtHbiH yqe 6 Hbin 3 a Esenia, Morymia inpeab 6 f>nx 
jipejkjeHbi, 6 yAyTx f coraacHo nopaARy* bx HMaepm 
eytueerayiomeMy, coeroaTb bx ynpaBaeHiH Toro BIiom- 
cr*a f KOTopbux yipeacAeubi 6 yayix. 
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0T4. I. — BMC04Aflinifl 


3. 


ynpaBJeme Bapraa»CKHm. y«ie6Hbiirb OKpyrosr* 

BeipaeTCfl none*iHTeji!0, KOTopbift wb OTBOineHiaxi. m, 
CoB'frry ynpaBjeuifl h in. nponairb BkaoMCTRam* Uap- 

CTBa, DO HtCTH <MIUaHCOBoS, Cy4H0ft H KOHTpOJLHOti, 

aiftcTByer* ct> rfenu npaBaMB a o6a3aHHOCTjiMH. rob 
npHCBoeHbi r.iaBHbiMX ^HpesTopaM'b IlpaBBTejbCTBeH- 
HblX'b KoMMMCcitt, CT» rfclf'b 04BaK0 B3M^HeHieiCl>, BTO 
ec4H DoneHHTejb He 6y4erb Biricrfe I\iaBBhiirb 4**peR- 
TOpOMT* KoMMBCcia BHyTpeHBHX'b TO B*b CoB'ferfc 

ynpaBjeeia 6y4en. upacyTCTBOBaTb tojbro no aijaire, 
co6cTBeHBO 40 ero nacre OTHOcamHMca. Bt» oTBomeaUx^ 
cbohxi> kt> MaHHCTpy Hapo 4 Haro npocBiuienia a kt> 
D 04 B% 40 BflCTB 6 BH 0 My Ospyry no nacTH yne6eoa h apan~ 
CTBeaHo - Ba6jK>4aTe4bBoft , IloneMMTejb BapmaacKaro 
ORpyra rfe ace a Mien. apaaa a otfaaaBHOCTH, KaRia no 
cymeeTByiotiiHirB vh Hnnepia y3aK0HeHia«T> Dpaaa 4 Je- 
ncart IIoneHHTeaaaix ynetfabixx OKpyroB-b. 

4. 

Cocrofloue Hbnrfe Tpa renepa^babie BaamaTopa 
yiHJBmi) bt. UapcTB’fe, coxpauaiorb h enpe4w cBoe 3ea- 
aie m cbob o6a3ftflBOCTn. 


5. 

A in 4iuonpoH3B04CTBa no ynpaBjeHiio Bapmae- 
CRHirb yHe6Bbiarb Oapyroirb ocraBjaeTca hmhI. cyme- 
CTByiomee Ch^'kienie npocRkmema, Kotopoe, nepecraBan 
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6biTb coejaaeao cx KoMMHCcieio BHyrpeHHHxx ./Hjx, 
uojyqaeTx ua 3 Bame: UpasuetuH BapmascKcuo yne^nato 
Chcpyta. 


6 . 

Corfen* Hapojearo UpocBimemfl bx Hapcrrfe Doa- 
ckomx coxpaBaeTCfl h Bnpeah h aojjkghx coctostb aoii 
npe.aci>4aTeJbCTB0Mi» IIoiieqHTejfl BapmaBCRaro yie6earo 
Ospyra. 


7. 

04hht> Hn Hjcbobx Corkra, no npeaBapBTeASOMy 
coraaaieHiro HasrfccTHHKa Uapcrsa cx Mhhhctpomx Ha- 
po 4 earo npocBimeeia Hunepia, Haanaqaercfl Bane- 
Ilpe3B4euTOHX ouaro. Ohx bx otcjtctbhs Ilonewrejfl 
3aHBMaeTx ero Micro a Hcnpas^fleTx 40J3 Khocti> Ilpea- 
rfe^aTeja bx CoBirfc HapojHaro IIpocBiaieBia. 

8 . 

OpeAMeTOMx saHjrrifi (toBira Hopo^naro Ilpocrfe- 
menia tfyayrt 4 ija, 40 yupaBjema BapmaBCRaro 0«py- 
ra oTHOcamiaca- Max hhtx aiaa xosuftcTBesHbiff, 
HancoBbia h ROHTpojbHUflt no pacnopaaceuio IIone^H- 
TC4H, BBocaTca bx Cob^tx HapoaHaro Opociiimaiji 
HaqajbUBKOMx EtpaBJeeLfl BapmaBCRaro y<ie6flaro Oapy- 
ra, koto putt BMicri cx t^mx eerb Hahx CoB-irra. Ot- 
ctoaa obh nojyqaforx qpeax npe^cijaTean aaJbHittmee 
cboc reteuie 00 yaaKOBomibiMX bx UapcTBi <&opwaMx, 
■cKjfoaaa -rfe cayman, bx kohxx Cob^tx cottctx ce6n 
'iacw* XXVI . Omd. /. 9 
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0i5a3iHiibiMX up$ 4 £TaBtiTt> oox put^ix hm ycMOTpinie 
MuHHC'ipa Hapiuyarp QpocHimeHia. OOpaWBanie Coat- 
Ta, o6fl3aKHocTH u npaea bi> oTHouieiiiu kx Ataanx, 
co6ctb6hho 40 yse6noD qacTH othochuihmcb, HMiioTx 
6biTb onpeA'fueHbi 6.iHH<e yrraBOMX Aaa yHe6Hoii «iami 
bx UapctBi. 


9. 

I^aBHoe yiipaBjeme yneOHOK) nacTiio bx HapcTH* 
IloJbCKOMx, paBHo KaKx m Ha43opx 3a ohoio BoaaaraeT- 
ca Ha MuHHCTpa HapoAuaro npocB'fcmeHia MamepiH, wa 
ycTaHOBjeBHbirb sx oiioii a.ih cea *jacm naiajaxx, 
OrnButewi eio kx UoiieHHTOjiio BapmaucKaro OKpyra 
«u y«te6ifo& a iipa bctbchho -ua^AioAaTOAbiioii 

vk Me QttMMft. KflKX H Kb UoQe<ltlTC.lHMX Y Hf&BblX'b 

Oiq>ytwb (lamepia. 


10 

Pat'ttopflweiiiH Mimiirrpa HapoAnaio FI ptn-triune Hi ji 
kx npeo6pa30Bamto ysetfiititi 4acTH B'b UapcrBi TJo.«h- 
cKOMX M vaotfpameBiii em o AUfctil^LuaifX yoonepuieH- 
cr Babanin oHoti* piano kbkx uaauaieuio iviamihixk li*r 
MKAMWuaBX y r Me(iHbixx 3ftBfl4<jnia t« e. rfcm>* aapeA'k^ 
aAmghab komxx mbmc4jk> otx CoBira VupaiumtiH LUp~ 
tfPft 'mrfcKrtx 6uiTb iipeABapHTejibHO rorjauieubi mbmcav 
JJa*6c7HHicojrb a MauacTpoMx HapoAaaro Upoeaiuueftria. 
Bo Bckxx OfO^GHHblXX H IWTttpUfllUHXX oTjaraTBA i>ctb a 
rioBe^HteAb aoAynAGTX orx HAuimiBKa paw* 
p(>iu«H4M b apuKaaauia k*k imm^aaohmomv mw«Miie«»Hb 
UOAAOHtamia otfniOM* t!B'kA'fc»lj|D fVXTavOlMGHM IM> 
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iai 


Hap*4«aro Upocnitiieiiiii, otiHapojbiaaiorrcff bx 
U apcTrt Ha oceoBaHiu ycTaHOBjemibixb 44a Tiro apa^ 

BHJT,. 


If. 

4.J« upoH3BOjfTBa a^x no MacTH HapoAHanvlTpo- 
retmeHifl bx UapcTB'fc, y«ipe;K4aeTCH oco6oe 0T4'kieHie 
apa ^enapTaMeHrfc HapoAuaro JIpocBlmema. Caepxx 
Toro opa MaHHcrpi oiipeAtafleTca, 00 upeABapHTe.ii>HO~ 
My corjaineKito cx lJaut>cTHiiKOMX, TaKoe hhcjict 4hho- 
BHUKOBX 44H OC 06 bJXX nopVMeHIH, K3K00 OKajKOTCH He- 
OOXOAHMbJMX. 


12 . 


M34cpjKKn na ynpeH« 4 aeMoe np« ^teiiapTaMeHrfc Ha- 
po4Haro UpooBiiueHia Or Adonic, na ooaAbi Mhhobhh- 
Kaan, oco6wxx rjopy«ieHiiS, oopeA'fuHeMbitfx npn Mhhh- 
crpfi, h aa pa3i>B34bi axx 44 a BBSHTauiH y*ief>HbiXb 
3aBe4eHiti Ha perea Ilo4bCKaro, npuBHMaiOTCfl Ha cierb 
Ka3HaaeilcTsa UapcTBa. 


13. 


BH» ojHJbaHmiH pacuopHacenia Kb npHBe 4 eHiio ax 
A^ttcTBo cmxx UocTaHOB4euiii a kx ycrpoiicrBy corAacHo 
rx yaaKOHeHHbiMX bx llwuepiu nopflAKOMX, Teaema 
4i4x h B3anMHbixx CHomemfi MaHHCTpa Hapo4Haro 
IlpocaliiueHia Haniepiu cx noAB'fcAOMCTBeHHbiMH cmv bx 
UapcTBi MicTaiin 11 4 HuaMH, npeAorTaBjaioToa B 3 aHM- 
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ota. i. — bmco«iaAiiimi KIOBE^bHIH. 


Bony corxaineaifo HaarkrraBKa h MaaiicTpa Hapoaaaro 

npocrbuieiria. 


14. 


Hacroamee riocraROBjeeie BMien 6biTb BHeceeo 
BT» AeHHBKX 3aKOHOBT>. 


AaHT» b*b C. IleTepGyprfc, 


Uufl6pfl 20 
AvKa6pB 2 


ah a 1839 roAa. 


Ha nOAJHHHOMT. CoCcTBeHBoio fero 
H M DBFATOpCKA TO BeJBHECTBA 
PJKOIO noAnBoaHo: 


HHKOJAti. 


KoHTpocHrHHpoBajT*: HcnpaBjmouiitt aojsKBocTb Mb- 

BBCTpa CTaTci.-CeKpeTapb QapcTBa CIoibCKaro, To- 
BapnmTb MBHHCTpa Ht. Typttyju*. 
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BblCOHAHUIIfl IIOBEA'BHIH 

3a Mapn» 0 Anpfcjb Mtcaubi 1840. 


4. (5 Mapra) OmnocumeubHo npeo6paao6<mi& TIumh - 
ScpicKcuo TKcHCKOto IJaHcioHa eh HncmumyiM Bjuuopod- 
mxt dibeuup. 

r. ynpaufliomitt MaeacTepcTBOBn* BeyTpeHHHXT> 
Ain yaiaoMan T. MaHacrrpa Hapoaaaro FlpocBtme- 
ma, hto no nojoaceHiio KowaTeTa Tr. Mbhbctpobt>, 
TocTjAPb Hmobpatop'* Bucoaa&nie noaeaiTb co- 
w*ojiijt>: DocraaoBjeBie MomaeacRaro ABopaHCTaa o 
c6opi RanaTaaa bt> nojwy IlHoeH6eprcKaro tfveHCKaro 
DaHcioHa 6 am 3T> MorHjeaa cr% npeo6paaoBaHiesn> onaro 
n HacTBTyTB RiaropoABbirb jiBHirb npaaecrb n aitt- 
cno, h pacnopaateBie MicrHaro Ha'ia.ucTBa, o BBece- 
Hia cero noacepTBoaaHia AaopaHCTBa. b*b cniTy aeacsax-b 
ooBHHHOcrett, ocTaBBTb n caoeft CHxi. 

5. (14 MapTa) 0 coKpawfimu odnuja todoMt* epe- 
Mem npetiwaam* as Vnueepcumemax* tubKomopbuui Uan- 
cioKepoMt Ifapcmea UoabCKOto. 

Bi» 4>eapaji* nicaui cero 1840 roaa I\ ManncrpT, 
Hapoasaro npocBimeebi ncopamBBan Bwcoaatiuiee 
*loem> XXVI. Omd . L 10 
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Ero Hnn8PATOPCRAro Bbah^ectba paspitneeie ha 
403B04eaie conpamaTb odHtutn todoM a BpeMfl npe6biaa- 
aia bt> yHHBepcuTeTax'B C. IIeTep6yprcR0M'b a Mockob- 
ckomi> rfcMi> B3i» IlaHcioHepoBT» HapcTBa IIoAbCRaro, 
KOTOpbie, no oKOHiaHia Kypcorb Haytrb bt» raMsaaiaxi* 
Ua pcrea, nockuajH 4000 ab ore AbBbie Kypcbi, yqpe;K4eH- 
Rbie bt> Bapmaei 4J« npenoaaBauin irfcKOTopbixT* bmc- 
hi hit, npejiMeT08T> a □pi'o6p-kiH TaKHMt oSpaaom. -6oxfce 
no3Haniti, HeweAH CKOJtKo Tpe6yeTca orb TuHBa3HCTOBi>, 
— eras npu HcnbiTaRiH OKaHcyrb cBi4^aia, TpefiyeMbia 
ott» CTyaeBTOBi, kobrubuiuxii ct» ycaixoMii i-tt yHH- 
BepcuTeTCKitt ro4H<)HbiB Kypcb. Ha cie bt, 14 aeab 
MapTa wtcaua noejijoBajo Bbico'ia&inee Ero Be- 

iH<tECTBA COB3B04eaie. 

6. (22 MapTa) O KMccn> dojotomoemu Apxumenmopa 
/fttpetctyu V%uAu(u,n C. IlemeptiyptcKoU rytitpwiu . 

r oct4a rb HebspatopI), no Uo4oacaaHo Komh- 
TOTa IY. MBHBCTpOB'b, Vh CA^CTBie Dp64CTaBJ6HTH T\ 

MHHBcrpa Hapo 4 uaro ripocBkmenia, Bbiconafime no- 

BOjiTb COH3BOJUJT>: 4043KHOCTb ApXflT£KTOpa ^Bp^KlUB 

y^iLiHurb C. U«Tep6yprcKoft Tydepuia otbocth do poc- 
nMCaaiio AouacHOCTeB rpaauaacsott cjy»6bi no RJac- 
can kt> IX uaccy, no pocnwcaHiio oRAaaorv aah onpe- 
4 ’fcjOHia nesciM kt» VIII paapH4y. a po pocnataauo 
M'fccrb h 3 Banirt 44a pa34aaia rb MyB 4 npax , b R-b X paa- 
p«4y. 


7. (31 Mapra) O j uyndupn> dan BeenumcutkUKoe* 
BapmaecKato yne6Hcuo Oxpyta. 

Tocy4Apb Hmubpatop-e, no Bceno 44 aHa£ftme- 
My 40K4aay T. ManBCTpa Hapojwaro Hpoce^uie- 
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BU» ocHOMBHOMy ua apejftapHTtuiaofci. oorjaxseHti 
Ch HanicTHiiRoin» Uapcrua DwwwMfaro, BwcGaatirae 
ooBea^Tb cob9bo 4B41»: Bocdffral^B«gaarx» BapsaatKafo 
ysefiaaro Oxpyra aatrb ByH 4 npT> Tearaeo&ieaaro cysaa 
Cfc KpaCHhlHB BOpOTBMBajWI » CO BC^Alil npOS&MB llpB- 
HB 44 CHC HOCT AM ■ «Op*eBBOd Oie» 4 W fioCBHT&H HBBOfrl 

y*je6HbixT» 3aiejenift Httnepia, no o6p&maiii*, y^ocioett- 
BbiM'B Bbicoiaftinaro yTBepaueHia. 

8. (31 MapTa) 06* HiMThutui* tpnma popMemoU 
odtmdbi BocnumoHHUKom u y%ent(Koez rUMMtmU u Va^d- 
f&LTft Jwwittiqs. 

TIo cjytiaio Bced 044 aHuiftu!aro 4 o&*a 4 a f\ $Ihhii- 
crpa Hapo 4 Haro llpocbtineBi*^ o uaiaaqetjia aah Bociia T 
THHBHKon* Bapmatccaro yHo 6 naio Onpyra ayu4apa 
TeMHoaeaenaro cyiraa n> Rpacubum BOpoTHH^aMB u cq 
B rfeaH npoiaMB npBua^JWKHOCTJma oopMeuBoa oaeat4W 
Bocubthbsbkobt» yHo 6 tu>i 3 Cl> Bapeaem# ai Henepia, 
Focf 4 a pk> HMOEPATOpy 6 -uroyro 4 H€> 6 ujo ua »ce- 
oo 44 asu'tfimed 4 oiua 4 Hoft sanacirb co 6 crBeuuopyHHo 
BuiBcaTb: *Corjac«BT»; Bin upaiHHbi a vh Poceia co- 
< ip&HATb chh& min ; npaauTb Tamse MUftBud, pa>- 
*4iim ba y 4 o 6 Hhi 6 cpo*a.» 

9. (2 Anpiu/t) O teedemu et KymanccKOMn ytbtd- 
mom 9 ynujuti+n npsHodaeoMH, sMtkcmo ApM*HCK4$o, 7V 
mapcKcuo hjuko. 

r ocf 4 a Pb HmhbpatO p"l>, no {lojoaceHuo Komh- 
ma IV# MuBacrpoB'*, al C4&4cr*ie ape 4 CTaB 4 eaU V. 
ManacTpa HtpojHaro flpocaitiiaaiH, Bucoaafloie atn- 
■rfcn. camBoian: n KyTa«ccKo«rb yi&aitoirt yiauuii. 
Birkrro otipea^ieBBaro DojoweBMin o SucMsaidm 

10 
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yuMumaxi. 12 Mm 1834 ro4a npenojanania Apuaiv- 
caaro «3 hki bboctb npeno4aiWBie * 3 Biica TaTapcKaro, 
Ha oenoftaHiaxtb, n> § 51 Toro Ilojomemfl h3t>»ch6h- 
niTb, o % Bp0B9B04CTB<Hr& ywrejio cero a bur a no 
200 py6. eepe6pom> bt> roxh , onpea^ieaRbix'B do 
niraTy 3aKaBHa3CRHXx y^ajann* 3aRonoy^BT6Jio Tpero- 
piascicaro Heooai^aaia b bm4ct% y^BTejso ApMjmeKaro 
aabiKa. 

10. (9 Anp'kia) O BbiconaUu left peoojuoxqiu na 
nptdcmaeJttnMM* Eto BeAunecm&y Omnenub no Muau- 
cmepcmey Hapodnato fIpocerbtu,emH. 

r. $irpaaxaFOmiO jrkiava KoMBTOTa l>. Mhhh- 
CTport yrfexoMHxi» t\ Manner pa Hapoxaaro npocBiwo 
Bin, tto npexcTaBjeanbift npeax Komhtstb Ha Bhico- 
aafimee ycMorp'feme Otwb cero MaHHcrepcrea aa ho 
teamifi 1839 ro4X B09Bpamem> cx co6erBeHHopynHoio 
Ero HMDRPATOPCRAro Bbjhhectba peaojrooieio: 
a^ATa-ix cx yxoBOAtcriliaM’b.D 

11. (16 Anpkia) O ebinycfcr* ds* Tau6oscKvk By* 
efcttvwoft Bu6Mom*KU, csepxn pa3pmu*Hfmx* hpemde » ho 
ebixt> aKUfiit ti ofo uzMibaemu H*>Komop*ucQ cnuuneU Bom - 
otcenxR ceit Bu6Moimkh. 

Bt> cjrfeACTaie npe^eraBaaBia I\ MaBBcrpa Hapoa- 
Haro IfpocBimeBia b no Doaohcsbuo KoMareTa Tr. 
MaHBCTpOBX, FoC74APB HjRQEPATOPX BhiCOHafiniQ 
doB€jrfen» coH9io.iH.rB! 1) €Bepxx paapluneHHbixx Bbi- 
coHatme yt8ep?K46HHMifx 29 Man 1834 roxa IIojo 
B iirieMi 44 h TaM^OBCRott OydiHaaott Eh64iot6rh ki 
awnycicy 500 a*wti, aobboabtb paaxany taRobxixx eme 
40 150, as rati «ce cawtott dirt, kasha BaaBaaoBa 6§»um 
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oepBbiira, t» e. uo 28 pyfoati 57% cepe6poir* 

(100 py<5. acc.) u aascayio; 2) Ha oocvpoftsy 4 ona 
am TaM6oBCKofi ny6jHiaofi Ba&iioreKa 4«»04bti>, 
xpoai noHcepTBOBaHHofi Ha ceil npe 4 *e??» sacra bi mm 
juiaMH cjhmu, ynoTpetiarb hsi* oo6crBeaaaro KaauTaaa 
06mecTBa AsaioHepoBi ao 2857 py6. 14% soueeir& 
cepe6poin» (accarH 10,000 py6.) r BX-Mosaa bt> to shmq 
a co6paHHue no cie Bpeua aa ycTpotirrso a cony nicy 
ioaa npoueHTHbifl ara 40 x 040 ** 46Hbra; HeAocraioiiiee 
» rfeMT. KOJH'ieCTBO nonOJHHTb 03T» cyMMW, ROTopaa 

•bipyseaa 6y4en» cb yaoMBHyiw* 150 aKiud; a 3) 
27 craruo Bbicosatiate yTBej)atAeHHhixT» IlpaBHAX aa- 
aiBBT* cj'feayiomHMT* o6paaoM*: 10% 0T4i>-urn> »** 3a- 
nacBbifi Kanirraxb, KOTopbitt a HpeAfta3HasaTb aa pe- 
MOflT> 4oaa a axcTpeHOhie pacxo4bi bt > cjysaax'* ueo6- 
xoaHMofi bt» TOM'* Ha4o6eocTB, 40% Ha noKynay tcaar* 
■ nepio4BsecRHXi» aaaaHiti a 50% bt> aaBHaenji aKuio- 

aepaMi>. 

12. (16 Auptjaj O npueedeniu er, drbUcmeo nocmor 
HOBjeniU HepHutoecKQto AeopmcmBa. KacameUbHo nootcep - 
mBooamA m BMUOppdntAU floHCtom npu 9 eptauoecKoU 
rUMHOStU. 

r. yapaBjaioutiti MhHHCT eprraoM'b BayTpeBuaxT. 
Aixb yrfe 40 MHXb I\ Mmacrpa flapoaHaro npocafeme- 
Hia, sto OFTb bhoch 4* aa ycaoTp-fcirie KoMHTeTa l>. 
MaHHcrpOB'B coctohbiihhcji bt» OKTiiCp’fc 1838 roaa 4 ba 
D ocTaHOBxeHifl ^BOpHHCTBa HepwaroBCKoti ry6epma: 1) 
0 npRBjrria wepTByeabix^ UlTAf6c'*-P otmhctpom *i» Cy- 
jdeHKo 30,000 py6. accarH. Ha ycTpoticrBO 94aaia aah 
niHciona npa Taaomaeti rauuatia a 2) O Biaocfc bt> 
n Teseaie 3-xt, xfen> no 2500 p. aocera. n ro4T», aa 
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Haem noarlHWHin 4J«veno naadona,— u hto do tlo- 
jotobiVo cere KomrreTa FocyiAM Hmobpatopi 6u- 
cou&oe noBejfeb eonsBfMHJT,: 

1) H3T>flCDeBDbiti bt> liOCTauoB.ieHia ^Bopniirrea Hep- 
flaroBCKOti PyOepHin 14 0i$Tfl6pfl 1838 r. b3hoct> m. x©- 
*leeie 3 jin*, Bcerol n6' 2500 f pytfjei ex n>4T», Ha Haean* 
noarimeHia 4Jn Hancioiri npn MepnnroBCKoft pHMHa.iiH, 
jTBep^HTb ci Art, <iTofr5i no hepejoHtemB 03na<ienHoft 
cyMMbi na cepetfpanyto Mbnefy. corjacHO trt npaanjaMR 
Bbiconaftnraro 1 ManaWcra f Ikmh 1839 ro4a, bshoci, 
ccfl 6 mjt> npoRntoAHan; nn coocTBenebixT* joxojobt* 
4B0pau'b no nm*Jy BJajieMbixx KaHUbiMX RpecTbflHi*, 
h Kain* o6fl3aTejbttbiif 4vin ^BopAecTBa Bceft ry6epntn, 
(ibux ynja*iHBaejrb Birfecrk ex* SeMCKHMn noBHUHOcTflMH. 

2) C^amibjtt UlTa6cT*,-FoTMHCTpoirb Cy4ieHKo 
Bbi 30 Bi> o iiQ/KepTBoBaHin 30,000 py6. Ha yHpewjeHie 
ynoMHHyTaro IlancioHa npuHBTb, h no oojyiemH 03Ha- 

'leHBOfi CyHMbl 403B0JHTb ^BOpflHCTBy npHHeCTb 6My, 

CyjieHKo, aa cie 6jaro4apHocrb on Bcero 4BopancTBa, 
corjacno ci noCTapOBJemearb ouaro 8 OKTa6pa 1838 
ro4a. 

3) Kaicb cia 30,000 py6jefi Tan h nojoBuey no* 
HcepTBoeannaro Tai*oww^ CpviTpiHsoaa'b CyjieHico bt» 
nojbay Maiopoeciiicaax'b y^uwn> Kanexaia h ea Bo¬ 
nn bid hxc a m ob ufr apou«HTOBi>, cKOJbKO o*a?KeTC#i co- 
or rfeTCTBeiwo npBAM9JOHK©uiio Mnancrpa Hapojuaro 
npocB+JMOJU4 i 4>op>^xBa l iepuHroBCKoii ryfopHie, 
o^paTpTb na ycrrppttrr&o n«Mimeuia jjh Bbiuieynoaiafly- 
Taro Haaciona, 

4 ) Bo» ejynai ocjh 6 u □OBasanahix'b cyrnn* oKa¬ 
mi och uejocrasmao 44H raaoro ycrpoftcTBa, AotioiBn 
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y<iHjHmHoiiy HanajbCTBy aiian npnrjamenie ^BOpHH- 
cTna o hobomi Ha ceft npeAMer* DOHcepTBOBaaiii ycraHo- 
BaeHHbiMT, nopfl4KOin. 

5) Coo6paateHUi o&h ycTpo*crrfe ooviuieBifi 4-i» 
D&Hcioaa e *oo 6 me Bcero, «rro sacaeTca OTKpbrria oea- 
ro, opeaocTaBarb Maascrpy Hapojaaro npocatmeHia. 


13. (j{ Anp-kia) IIojooKeme u Hlmarm lOpudune- 
CKuxn tcypcoen dun toHOiuecmea IJapcmea floubcncuo. 


Ha aojuaaaoirB CofctpeHHoio Ero HnnBPATop- 
CKAro Bejhhectba pyKoio Hanucauo: 

Bbimh no eeMif. 

C. IleTcpCyprb, 

Anpiua 1840 r. 


nowioatEHiE 

o IOphahhbckhxi KypcAix ajh iohouiectba Hap- 
CTB A HoAbCKAro 

Bcmytuemo. 

§ 1. IOpHAHiecKia sayKU 4Ja lOHOuiecTBa LUpcma 
OojbCKaro 6yAyT'b npenoAaeaeMbi: 

1 ) Bt> oco 6 o yapeatAaeMwxT, npa Bapmaaesott Fy- 

6epHCKott rBMHaaiH I0pH4B*iecKnxT» Kjaccart. 

2) Bi y HHBepcaTeTan C. n©T«p 6 yprcK 0 M^ g Mo- 
csogexom. 
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OTA- I. — BblCOM AA HI I tl 


r i a i i i. 

O JOpuduKtatuxt Kypcaxt «t> Baputastb. 

§ 2. A*n otfpaaoBama KaajBjaTon bt> cpexeia 
cy4e6HUH 40 JiHceocTH t ynpeHcaarorcji npH BapmaecKOB 
TaiiBasiB 10pB4H4ecKie Kaaccbi. 

§ 3. chxt. Kjaccaxi* npeno4flBaeMbi <5y4y*n»: 

1) Ha-ioaceme Caoja 3aK0H0Bi» MMoepiu. 

2) KpaTRoe o6o3piHie HcTopia pBMCRaro Upana. 

3) KpaTEoe otfoap'feHie Hcropia IIojbCKaro 3aRono- 
4aTe4bCTBa. 

4) Tpax^aHCKoe yjoweme IXapcTBa ct» ycraBoin* 
rpa»c 4 aecKaro CY40opon3B04CTBa. 

5) yroioBHoe yjoaceeie tUpcTBa a ycraBOin. 
yrojoBHaro cj4onpOB3B04CTBa. 

6) nocTaHOBjeflifl o6i» ranoTeKaix, Horapiarii, y.io- 
xceaie KOMMepiecKoe a ecfe npoiia MicTHbia ycraHO- 
BJeHia IXapcTBa. 

UpuMibHCLHxe . IIpeno4aBaHie H&toacemji CB04a 3axo- 
HOBTb PoccittcRoft Hamepia npoH3B04HTca Ha PyccKom» 
aabiirfc, OcTopia PaacKaro OpaBa aa Arthhckomt» hjh 
ea PyccKoin*. y40B*i6TBopHTe jbHbio ycnixe bt> nepBom» 

BVh 3TBXT) 4ByXT, y4e6«blXT> npe4»CT0B'b COCTaBJJHOTT* 
Heo6xo4HMoe yaioBie rbkt» 4jh nepexo4a h3t> HHSUiaro 
K-iacca bt. Bbicuiid h oTupaBjenia bt» yHHB6pcBT6Tbi» 
Tain, a 44B nojyMeuifl, no OROHqaHia icypca, iipe40<rra* 
B4BeMbixi> cjyinaBuiuin. OHbie n peony ineoTBT.. 

§ 4. A*n o^yseeifl cam npe 4 neT&Mi> HasHaHOBbi 

6y 4 yrb npa TuMHasiH Bapmaacaoti ocotfbie npesMMtaaa- 
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T6JB, yriep» 4 aei»hie rb an aetata** IJonewejeKT* 
BapmancKaro yqetfaaro Oicpyra, do opeABapvrejbaoMi» 
corjaiueuiH crh I'jaBHbiMT> ^epeKTopoin* t Opeacfeaa- 
TeauTByioiimu'B wb UpaBirrejbcrieeHott Kommhccui 
iOCTHIUB 

§ 5. CBepiT> BbiuieHCTHCjeHBMXb npe4veTOB%, bt> 
I0pB4BHecKHX'B Kjaccaxb 6yAjTb openo4aBaenbi: 

1) Hcropia b CiaTHCTHEa PocciflcKaro Tocyaap- 
CTBB Ha PjCCKOlTB H3bIKi. 

2) wlaTBHCRaa CaoBecaocrb, ct* noMonrito Tloatcsaro 
aabixa. 

3) Pyccsaa CjoBecnocrb, aa PyccKoin* aabiici. 

§ 6. OtfyqeHie chit* BcnoMoraTe4bHbim> npeawe- 
Tan 6y4eTB nopyqeao rBMHaamecKMM'b npenoaaBa- 
TeaflMT., KOHirb uaaHa*iaeTCA cooTB'ferCTBeHHafl opadaBRa 
n> HcaaoBaabio bbt> cjmmi, aa lOpaABqecKie KJaccbi 
nojoaceBBbiz'b. 

§ 7. Bt> K)pe4 h weenie saaocbi npnHHHaiOTCA yse- 
bbkb, oKOHSHBmie ct> yarfcxoin> nojBbifi Kypcb yqeuifl 
n rHMHaaiax'b, airfeiomie 40craToqHhia noanama bt» 
PyccKOM'b a •laTBMCEOM'b H3WKaxi>. HapaBB-fe a, npo- 
umh ob a BocHTb 4K)piieHByio 04e«4y PaMHaaia, 

§ 8. rioaubiQ Kypcb IOpH 4 HqecKaro yqeaia npa 
BapmascKott rytiepHCKott feMHaaiB npo 4 <MacaeTca 4sa 
ro 4 a. Pacape 4 ^ieale npe 4 neToirb h qaeorb yqeaia exit- 
aa«sTC ft uo ycHorptuifo Co&frra Hapojaaro Dpoerfe- 
meaifl. 

§ 9. A** oco6eHHaro aa4»opa aa noBe4eHieirb 
yqaiuHxca lOpBaaqecKBXb Kjaccaxi> oopeaiuHeTca 
Haco6KTopb t yTBep»4teiibitt bt» non wani* rfem> me 
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nop«jK0in», saab MHcoerrapw rtuc Buia* ■ a<MM><oQiittca 

p&BHblH« Ch HB*B np&B&MH C4jw6fcl. 

§ 10. Tljm Ha43opi aa yneHBKaMH ^HcneKTopi. 

IOpH4H < ieCHBXT» KJaCOBT. pyK0B04CTByeTCH OpaBHJaMH, 
□p64ducaBHbiMH 4 Jh UaciieKTopovi* TaMHaaitt. 

J 11. V<ieBBRB 10pB4B<ieCRflX'i R4aCC0Bb , BO 
Bpenfl cocTOKHifi npa raMHasiH, yBojbHflfOTCfl orb Boen- 
ivoft KOHCRpHoniB, a oRoanmane yieaie c% ycoixoirb 
ocBo6o3«4aioTCfl on» ouoft b bo BpeMB npoxonuetti* 
hub apiyroroBBTBJbBofi aiyacdbi. 

§ 12. y^eHBRT>, nocTynaiomifl Bb K)pH4HHecKie 
KjaccM, BeocHTb Bb Raany no 200 9JOTbixb e7Kero4Ho. 
Orb raicoft ajara ocBo6o»4aforc/i OonewrejeMb cw- 
eoBbfl HeaocraTOHBbix'b Hhbobhbkob^ b 6'feAatie y^oBB- 
e a, oKasaBioie ot4hbbi»i 6 ycnixa bt> rHMHaauixb. 

§ 13. KanBTaj'b, cocraBjaioiniflca H3b tuhtm y«ie- 
hbkob%, cb paapimeHifl MeHucTpa Hapo 4 H*ro npocirfc* 
mom a» otfpamaercfl Ha npiotfpiroHie nyamhixb 44 a 
10 pfl 4 HHBCKHrb uaccoBb y*e6abixb noco6itt t b sa bob- 
oarpa» 4 eflia otjhhajo maxes llp04»eocopoiri. 

§ 14, Hepeffb rpH roaa no OTRpbiriB 10pB4B«ie- 
CRBXb luaceort b© Momerb 6h irb hbrto onpe4fe4*eirb 
rb cy 4 e 6 awsrb 404acB0CTjnib IX a VIII paspB 40 Bb, 
paiHOirfipHO Rb iricTaMb ryfopacRiixb b yiB4mm 
PereflTOBb (HorapiycoBb), a raKace Kb irkrraMb a4B0RB- 
TOBb buvb CtpansHXb npa nepBoti a rropofi cyxeftabixb 
HHCTaHCUAXb, 6 CJH OHb He OROHHBJb Cb yCD^XOMb 004- 

aaro K)pH 4 BaecKaro Kypca apu BapnuuicKott TaMHaaiH. 

$ 15. Ao toto BpeMOHH Moryrb 6unrb onp©4*4»e- 
hm Kb eaaib arknro tojuco rfc an Henoc*ma»HiBXb 
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lOpfliftBvecKvrt saaocorb* k«b aoRawyrb cooopmoBsoe 
mamm DpenoaanejcbU'b rv hhxt» npejBeTorb hi Benia- 
TaBiH t BbiaepHcaHHom. npe4% opeaoxa bbt6 jahh lOpflAB- 
qecKiix'B K^apcoB-B, ea 0CH0BaHiaxT>, KOTopwa 6 yjyn» 
onpe4'kieHbi no coiMamemio IJoneHHTe 4 fl BapmaBCKaro 
Oapyra e TjaBHaro Aepeicropa, npeaciaaTeatCTByioiuaro 
bt> npaBHTeJbCTBeHHoft KouMHccin lOcTHHia. 

Ti ABA II. 

0 npenoda&aniu fOpudunecHnxn HayKv dat i toHotuecmoa 
IJapcmea UoAbCKdio ac Pyccmx* ymeepcumemaxi. 

§ 16 . npeaoaaoaaie lOpBAHBecrarx Hayv* am 

flojbCKaro HJHomecTBa, opBrorofetfliomaro ce6a wb bkkv 
mawb cy4e6HbiMi» 4043 kuoctam%, cocpeaoToquBaeTca 
opeaiiyinecTBeBUEio bt» tin li epatopckhx% G. lleiep- 
6yprcKOMT» h Mockobckomt> yHHBepcuTeTax'b. 

§ 17 . JXah cero cBepx% Hayirb, openoaaiicevbit'b 
BhiH’fc bt> IOp«4UHeoKuxT» <f>aicy.ibTeTaxi> cbxt. yaHBep- 
CBTeTOBT*, OTKpbBTbl 6y4jrt BT> KaJK40in> HO 4Bfe KaOC- 
4pbi 3aKOHOBb HapcTBa IIojbCKaro, a hm6hho: 

а) Kaeeapw rpaBC 4 aucRBxi> 38X0809% c% cy 40 - : 
np 0 HBB 04 CTB 0 MT> H IloCTailOB JCHift O rMHOTeKaiT* B BO- 
Tapiart. 

б) Kaeoapa yxo40BHwx% a AaMHaacTpaTHBttbixv 
yaaKoaeuiil; 

5 18. 4j» fipeno 4 aBauin ran. Hayn bt. C. Uerap- 
fyprcKoarb h Mocrobcrom% y HHBopcHTOTax'B onpeafc* 
•leau 6yAyth MuHncrpoM* Hapoaaaro Opocrtmeuia 
BaaoMMHbie no IUmry npofoooopbi no cotfcTBeaBoay 
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jrcvorp&Hito h 6en npeirfcHenia ki can ibitiepaiii 
npABMJx o<h» H»6pamH npoaen. yBHBeparrercKan 
llpooeccopon. vl HMaepie. 

§ 19. oO-ie^rieHia IIojbCKoMy loeomecTBy cbo- 
cotforb o6ynaTi>cfl bt. C. IIeTep6yprcKOMi» a Mockob- 

CKOM'B yBlIBepCHTCTaXT*, Ha3HaiaeTCfl B3T. Ka3HbI Uap- 
CTBa UoibCKaro cyMMa ea co^epwaHie Birtn yeaBep- 
CHTeTax't 60 yqeHHROB'B Ha RaseuHoin. mK^HBeniu. 

§ 20 . Bt. DooojHeHie cero *racja e»ero4H0 ot- 
npaBjaeMO 6y4en> no 15 BocnBTaBHHKOB'b, okqhhbb- 
idhxii Hyper. bt. rBMHaaian. IXapcrBa. 

$ 21. H36paHie h oTnpasjeRie bt. yaBBepcHTeTbi 
KaaeHBbixi. BociiHTaBHHKOFL aaBBcan. on. IIoneTHTeaa 
BapmaBCKaro yae6iiaro Ospyra. 

§ 22. A&a o 6 yqeHin aa KaaeHBOMT. uat4BBCHifl 
onpeA’fejBfOTca bt. yHHBepcBTeTbi npe4noTTBTejtHo yre- 
BHKH rHMHaaift, OTJHTaromieca CBOCOftHOCTflMH, Bpaae- 
scaHieirB, ycoixaMa h noBC4eHiem>. 

§ 23. OROHTHBinie Hyper. I0pB4BTecRHX'b HayKT. 
bt. yHBBepCHTeTax'b aa RaaeHHosn. c<>,tepjKanin, o6a»a- 
Hbi npocjyacHTb oo rpajK4aHCKO& cjy*6i bt. DtapcTB-fe 
He MeR'be 10 jfen>. 

§ 24. OKOHTHBiaie Rypcr. K>pH4H«iecRHXT> Hayn. 
bt. yHHBepcHTeTaxi. b nojy sHBinie bt. ohmxt. yaeayto 
cTeneeb, onpe4’iuAioTCH kt> mTaTHbiHT. 4 ojuchoctbiit. He 
HHaae, Rain, uocj’fe npiyroTOBHTeJbHofi C4yac6f>i (annja- 
Kauui) bt. npo40J3KeHid o4Horo ro4a« bo cy4e6Hott 
qacm UapcTBa. 

$ 25 0roh qHBinie noJHbitt Rypcr. bt. yuHBepcirre- 
Taxi. G. UeTep6yprcRoin. h Mockobckomt. bo JOpaaa- 
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^ecxoMy 4»aicy4i»TeTy f co BK.iKweniem* xypca OoibCRaro 
3aKOHOBrix§aia t u yaoctoeBHbie creneeu ./J'feftcrBHTe.ib- 
Haro CTj4eHTa> Moryn. 6 wtb onpe4'kiaeMhi wh UapcTrfc 
oocai npiy ioroBirrejt.Boft cjym6bi upaMo kt» aojjkbo- 
cthmt. X pa3pfl4a; yjocroeHHbie cTeneHB KaH4B4aTa — 

wrb 40JJKHOCTflMT» IX pa3pfl4a* Mai’HCTpbl- Kb 40JJKBO- 

cthitb VIII paspfua, a jjoirropbi — upawo icb 4 ojh<ho- 
ctbmt. VII paapiua. Bt. oniomeBiH kt> CAym&k fb Hune- 
pi*, ohh naroyiorcA t^mh apaBava a npeBMymecTBaMH, 
Koroptjfl onp€ 4 r fejeHbi o6mnsn> YcTaBOM'b VHHBepcBTO- 
tobt» PyccKaxi.. Cano co6ok> paayuieTCH, hto Bbicuiee 
yie&aoe o^paaoBaaie He 0 €Bo 6 oac 4 aeTT. HaHOBHHKa on 
TOfi 1504*1 HHeHHOCTH H ycep41H» KOTOpblfl ,Tpe 6 yiOTCH OTT» 
vcix’b Boo 6 me coctobihbi'b bt. cjy» 6 i t b 6e3T> koto- 
pbIXT. BHKTO He MOJKeTTb 6 blTB TepOHSTb BT. OHOft, a 
T&iro Me Hie noBbiniaeirb bt. Bbicmia 404jkhocth. 

§ 26 . Bnpe4b He Moryn. 6brrb onpe4'kifleMbi kt> 

BbJCIDHMT. Cy4e6HbIMT> 4043KH0CTflMT> UapCTBa, HaiBHafl 
Cb 40J3KHOCTH C)’4bH Tpfl6yHa4a i HBCTaeuiB H coot- 
BiTCTBeHBbIXT) eft 3BaHi0, HHHfe Kh 40J5KHOCTflMT. a4BO- 
K4TOBT* HJH CTpHHTBXT. BT. BblCHieft Cy4e6sofi HHCTaHLUH 

He oKOHTBBmie cr> ycnixom. no,¥Haro Kypca K)pB4HTe- 
ckhxt> HayKT. bt. C. IIeTep6yprcK0MT> hjh Mockobckomt. 
yHHBepcHTeTax'b. die npaBHJo He othochtch kt» 
a vb coctohihhx’B Hwai Ha c4vjk64 Mbhobhhkob'b, koh 
6jAjrb arrecTOBaHbi otjbtho on Haaa^bCTBa b CBepxt 
toto y40B4eTBopflTT> Bnojirf} nocra bobj e hh bi mt> ea cett 
cay *iaft BCHbrraHiaM'i. 

S 27 . HaxflTie hst. cero opaaaaa Moacerb 6brrb 
xonymeao, bt> npo4oa>«eHie nepBbixT. 6 -th ain», tojf.ko 
apa coBepme hhom'b He4ocraTKi Kae4H4aT0BT> cr> buc- 
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mmm* o 6 pasoBauiein>, bjh no yxocroemto Corfcra Vapa- 
Bjeaia, n y»a»eHie n> ocofeiraoMy or^aaiio Hhho- 
BHHRa, oKOBHHBinaro ca ycivfexoin> sypca yieniji m> 
10 paan<iecKnn» Rjaccara npn BaputaecRoft rmraadn. 

J 28. OKOH«iHBmie itypct lOpH^niecKHX’B Hayra 
n jpynaxx PyccKHii yHHBepCHTeTan» t npu nocry « 
njesin ua cjyw6y no cyae6Bott lacr* Uapcria Doat* 
ck&to Moryra naib30BaTbca bc^mh opeHMymecTBan, 
npe^ocraBjeHRUMH BocirrraHHH naira llparx n C. 
Il«Tep6yprcK<wrB h Mockobckomt> yBHBepcHTerax'B, ho 
H e HHaie, vain, no npejeapHTeaBHOirR mtb HcnbiTamH 
wb oahoitb H3i» chh> noexfcAHBX'* yBBseparreTOVB B-a 
9HaHio BaKoHOBx, nnifotuaxa AiftcTByminyio auy ra 
Uapcrrf DoabCRoira. 

llo^DHcaja: Munucmpt Hapodnato [Jpocerbinemx Veapoxn. 

Munucmpt, Cmamcb - Cenpemapb IJapcmea 
UojbCKcuo Typnyjth. 
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Ha oovMHHiMitti Go6cTneHHOio Ero Hmuspatop- 
crato Bbabibctba pysoio BaniicaHo: 

Bbtm no UMy. 

C. DeTep6jpn>, 

4} Anpkia 1840 r. 

HI T A T T> 

lOpudunecKusm tcypcom dun toHouteemea Hapcmoa 

ItoMCKOW. 




04uomv. 

BcIiW'b. I 

[fa codep.M'ame yuenuKoez ua nasen- 


— 




homz U'M'dmeniu m C. ffemep6ypm 


be pefipoMT 

. 

u MocKem. 



— 


— 

iKajocaHha Ilpoocccopaob, koto* 

s 

T 


K. 

Pv 0 . 111 . 

K. 

pbte OyavT'b (ipeno.iaitaTb in. C. 






IIoTepOvprcKOMT* ii Mockokckom'i. 






ydHRcpciiTCTax'L nai;onbi Uapcma 






Oo.ibCKaro. 

4 

1,500 

— 

6,000 

— 

Ha cojcpwanie vweiiHKoin. 

GO 

171 

42 

10,285 

20 

Ha ncoO\o r iinibie iixb pnexo.u.i, 






KaKT* to- nncbMOHHi.ie MaTopiaabi 






H IipO l I. 

GO 

28 

.)i 

1,714 

20 

Ha nepBoiia'ia.u.Huo ofnaite.icuie 






yqemiKofi'i. 

15 

42 

85 

642 

75 

Ha OTiipaB.u*nie VMemiKoBb in. C. 






IleTopo>pr'b ii Mon.'iiv u oGparuo 






BT> UapeiBO. 

m 



4,285 

.50 

Ha npenodaeauie lOpudmecKUXz i 






11 ay hz ez Hapwteib. \ 






iKajoBaubn npciio.iaiiaKMiiM'b m> 






IOpuAiriccKnx'b K.iaccaxb. 

G 

750 

— 

4,500 

— 

Ha ycu.ieme aia.ioitaiiba Huma ume- 






CKnuT» llpenojaRaTiMHM'b, lcoiopbie 






6yxyn» o6y*iarb it i> lOpujirun komt> 






kv pc'li bc n o m ora tc.i i. n i. i m i. H a y i, a m i. . 

3 

150 

— 

450 

— 

HacneiiTopY. 

1 

525 

— 

525 

— 

Ha Kanue.iapeKie pacxo,u.i n mich- 






Meum.ie MaTcpia^bi. 

— 

375 

— 

375 

— 

11 Toro. 

— 

— 

— 

28,777 

05 
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OT 4 . I. — BMCOq A ftmifl 
npUMnwantA: 

1) CyMMbi no BbimeBdJOHceaHOMy pocnHoiHifo 6y- 
Ayrh ornycKaeMM wyt saaHbi EUpcrsa Ilojiciuro, no 
M-fepi na4o6BocTR a yuejn^ema onpeaijeaHaro 'rac.ia 
yHeHHKopB, BOcoHTbiBatomHica bt> C. IleTeptfyprcKoirB 
a Mockobckom'b Y HHBopcHTfeTax'B Ha KaseHHom» imkah- 

Beaui. 

2) HajoBaHte IIpo«eccopain> an cymn. onpe>rfc- 
jeHHMn Ha cei npe4nerb, Gyaen. easHanaeMo no yciio- 
Tp'feHiio Bbicmaro Y qBanumaro Haaaaurraa no srfep'fi uciyn 
■ ycepAMi saac^aro bsi> bhxi; caubifi HHsmitt ouui 
HtaJOMHba oaHaKO noaaraeTca bt> 525 p. cepe6posn». 

3) EcJH BCTp'ferBTCH HAAO^HOCTb UOCMlb Vk C. 
IIeTep6ypn> hjb MocKBy bobi>ixi> Upo4»eccopoBb, to 
B€HK iM payi> aa nyreabifl hxt» HSjepHCKH nocraHOB-iem* 
em> CoB'feTa ynpaBjesia UapcTBa Ha 9 Ha*ieHa 6y4en> oco- 
6aa cyuMa. 

4) nocraHOBjenieM'b CosiTa yupaB-teiuH onpeai- 
jeHa 6y4eTt TaR»ce e4HH0Bpe*renH0 oco6aa cymia Ha 
nepBonaiaabHoe aaie 4 eHie IOpH4HiecKiiXT» KaaccoBT. bt» 
Bapmarfe. 

no 4 HHcajH: J fwtucmpt ffapodnato ITpocsrbxueHiA Feapmh. 

Mmucmpti Cmamcn - CeKpemapb IJapcmea 
UoAbCKOto TyptcyM. 

14* (23 Anp’kia) O naitiub o6w,uxr> tceapmupn ddA 
ynauttUXCA sa ruMHaainx* u /JeopnHCKuxn ynadHMX* 
y KieecKoit , UodoMCKou u BojtbwcKok /y- 
tiepmb. 

Tocy4APb Hm oepatopi>, no IIoJOJKeHiio Komh- 
TOTa Tr. MaBHCTpoai, bt» cjHMcTBie npeacTaBjeHia J\ 
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HI 

MnBsrrpa Hipomaro npoevfemeBtfl, Bucc^atteie no* 
B^rkrb coHSBOJHJTt: 40 ycTpoem* aaRpwTuxx Y»m 6 * 
Bun 3 aB 64 eHitt n» ry6epHi«XT»: KieecRoB, UoaojuroB 
a BojhiHCKofi, np64DBC4Tfc IIoneqHTejK) KteBCRaro Y*w6- 
naro Oxpyra crapaTbca Be 34 ’£, rat npH rHMua&iHxi» a 
^BopHHCKHn. Vi 34 BMXi> Y shah maxi rfexi, rytfepHifi 
oKaaceTCfl y4o6eocTb HauaaaTb o 6 inin RBapTapu a-w 
ynamHxcfl, no corjamoaiio Cb pdawrejRMB n eaceroa- 
ho# ruarfe sa coaepacaHie aire# hx^, a na tskhi^ Raap- 
rapax'b noirfeaiATb yHeHHKOBT* noai> npacuoTpom* Haa- 
aapareaefi hbt. PyccRBX'*, kohxt. oopea’kim Ha ceft 
ffoBem cb npH.in«iHbnn> ara.ioB*Hbein>, Ba cierb to# 
ate eacero4Ho# 04*1*1 po4atejett, « ch npatANB, roto- 
pui npe 4 oeraBjenu cevy roamio rt BxaropoaHMn, 
Daedoflaxi npa renaasim a 4 iopi«tBX% yfnwn 
Yaajaman,. 

15. (23 Anp&jji) 06b onpedtuteniu IIoHenutbun 
BMocmumejeA Dpuxodctcuxb J'w.itftqft et C . Ilemep6yp*n>. 

T 0 CF 4 API. HunRPATOPi, no IIojoaceHiio Komb- 
TCTa Fr. MHBBCTpon», bt» cxfcacriie DpeacraBjaBifl T. 
MaHBCTpa Hapo 4 aaro DpocrfecueHiff, Bbico«iafime no- 
lexfen. coh3B04hji> : aaa noaeHeaia o QpBxoacRBx* 
y^uHmau cocToammn, n C. IJer«p 6 yprfc, n xosaft- 
eneHROirb, y^eCHom. b HpaBcmeHHOMT. oTHomeHuiix, 
onpejrtjHTb, npesMyrnecTBeBBo b3t> RynewRaro cocao- 
Bia, aojbayomBxcji o 6 tmain> aopfepieirB, mecrb Doier- 
Hwn» Rifocrareaefi, crb npoaocTaBjeeieirB but. npan. 
■ Bouoac 6 HieMi> aa hbxx o 6 * 3 AHBocreB, odhc 3 hhi»ixt> 
n $$ 12, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 b 56 Buco- 
^aftne yTaepaueBaaro 1 Hos 6 pa 1839 roaa Ilojowe- 
aii o ropo 4 CRBx'b Hi^iMun YaBJiauiaxi, mt Mocurfe. 

Vocma XXVI. Omd. L 11 
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Kasmovy nn mi EtMemejeft nopynuTi r« nouue- 
aie irfecKOJuce 


16. (24 Aop'kut} 06r> ycmaerb u Emamjb Jut#* 
Khhsh Bt*6opodKO u o Ulmamn Hrbotcuucxou rujmaaiu. 

¥***!> IIpaBHTe 4 bCTByi 0 «eiiy C«a«Tj. 

Bt. BB 4 ax% yjysineBLfl HfjHimHsro cocxoaHw Jmt 
nea Khaah Bea6ofK>4Ko a 4 ocraBjeni« OHoay 6ojuuax. r i 
ep«4cw> jr» ycaiwaoay q£p*»qmsuo K>eoi»ecFBt, 

apacoTQfciaawroca n rpmuaacKyio cjya^y* upvaBtu 
Mu aa <Mftro 4a» oauy wacmwiy y^aovy 3 w4*ju*o 
HDBoe ycrpottoTaa b, ctepr* tow, y«pe*BTb jt> H4u*wrt 
oco6yio FaiiBasno, r&kt> npiyroTOBHTejBHoe jp* qoery- 
aieBiio bt> wlaaefi 3aB646Hie. 

Ct» ceio u'kiifo cocraaieHU bt> KquHTerfe yerpoft- 
CTBa y^Hbix-L 3aBe4emfi npoeKTbi YcraBa b IUTaTa 
Juuea Khjhh Bes6opo4KO a IUTaTa HixcBBCKoft Fan* 
aasie. 

Do paKMorp'feBiii m>nri) can ycraia i DItbtobx 
vb rocy4apcrseBBo** CoBrfcrfc, yraep4Hirb owe* bob«- 
j’feB&eu'b: 

1) Kt> npHBe 4 eBiio, bxt> B*b BcnoJHeeie npaH/m. 
ayacBbia uipu. 

2) HtwBBCKyio reiniaaiio oOpaaoBar* aa o6mem 
ocBOBama VcraBa VieOBbnrb 3aBe4*Bifi 8 

1828 ro4a B 40iio4HBYejt4H*xi> rb ohobj Dociu*> 

Bjeaift. 
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OpesvMifMTBjrourift CeBin ae ocramn yiMtin 
mjueaKauxxB no ctmy paaropjtaceBin. 

Hi rnmniMi CoferoenBOfo Ero 
HiiBrititCMrq Brjibbctbi 

DTMtt lOinBMift f 

UBKOJA&. 

Jb, C. 0«Tpp$/prfc, 

Anffa* $4.*w 1,840 r. 


Ha. po^f|H^oif> Co<5ctmhhoio Ero Hsin«PiTOp- 
CKiro Bb 4 Hbbctba p jk%u) aaoiicaHo: 

Bum no u*y. 

Bi» C, nerojpfSyprfc, 

Aapiii 24 481 1840 r. 

y C T a B 

A HUEH KHH3H BE3BOPOAKO. 

r 4 A 0 A I, 

06us in noAowenin. 

% 1; Jaoei, ynpaoM«BHb^ wh ropojii Hfecmrii, 
ba fwn nomJDVb ■ Aemson, oqptAijftHHbii'fr m*h 

Boro AOKo&B%un PocyjapcBBMMii ii> Kaaiuepoira Kii- 
iein> Bes 6 opo 4 so. 6 paToan» ero AfeftcTiBfMMfctBi) Tat- 
uin ^ob^biBioomiv fie*6opM«o m ■ByRom>, 

A'tik*»*86«t0Mii% Cratemni CorbrwmoBT^ iUnepr*- 
pon rpa*oari KymeaeBbiiiV‘JBes6opo4^ * :W* pa#*?* 

11* 
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OTA. I.-* BM CO « A ft in IH 


cero QTJiiwaro 4 J* aoiuu o^me cma wl adisara, 

HueeyeTCfl Juv,eeMt> IS hr* a BtaSopodROi 

§ 2. Do Tony ate yBaaceHiio onpeA’fcjflercH npea- 
cTaBJAtoineMy uwai jbub oaioiaTeJfl o*ro 3aBebenin, 
rpa«x»y AaeK&HApy Kyme.i6By-f>e3{>op<*A«co, aocvn aaaute 
UoKemHOio UoneHutneuR JutpH, a no oafln> noj&aomTbca 
TaKOBbiMT. npaBOMt. BcerAa crapmeMy in. pojrfe ero. 

§ 3. TjiaBBOio ivkiiio Jlnuen Kbjoii Bea^opoAKo 
ecTL pacnpocrpaHeifie ocnoBaTeJibabixx crfeA^nitt no tacm 
OreBecTBeunaro 3aROBoa aTe*B C TB a. 

§ 4. winuefi Kaasfl Bea6opoAKo coctohtt. n> rfe- 
A'fcHiH noneMUTe^a KieBcsaro FsetfBaro Oitpyra. 

§ 5. J±in ynpaBjema JtHaea n npenoAaBaaia rt» 
ueMX Hayirs, Baanaaaforca : AapeKTopx, HncaeRTopx, 
3aKOBoyiBTejb f ween. ripcxteccopoBT., abb Jerropa ■ 
y<mTeAb PecoBaBiH. 

npuurbHORte. A^peKTopT. n HecneKTOpx Janea 

HCnOJBJUOTB cifl 40J/KHOCTH B BT> H'fe»HBCKO& TbM- 

Basin. 

§ 6. DpeAMeTbi upenoAaBauia wb Janet cyrt: 

1) AoniaTHaecKoe h HpaBoyaoreAbHoe Eorocaoaie, 
HcTopia npaBocjaBHofi PyccBoM Hep kb a b U^pKOBHoe 
3aKoaoBliAiHie. 

2) r)HunKJone4ifl 3aKOHorfe4^aia n rocyaapcrveH- 
Hue 3aROHbi. (3aKOBbi ocHOBBwe, y<ipejK4etria Focyaap- 
cTieHBbifl h ry6epBCKia f snicri ex Vesaum o cjy 
rpasKAanccoi h 3aK0B8HH o eocro Julian.) Cb. 3«k. T. 
1. II. Ill ■ IX. 

3) 3aROBU Ra86BBaro yopaucaifl (ymtu o bobim- 
hoctbxt. ■ FcTaibi RaaenBaro ynpaBJOtri*). Cb. 3a k. T. 
IV. V. VI. VH r VIII. 
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1) 3a«*tabi r^MUABWe (o6wk> a nicmue, «e- 
Ke m B h damoBta V ocy^upcrRetnuro ftiaroycrpottcsia). 
Ci. 3aa. T. X. XI a XU, 

5) 3aKOHbi nojaaeftcKie h yraioBHbie, cn> cyjoiipo- 

BMOAcramrv. Ci. 3 ik. T, XIII. XlV h XV. 

6) Boeotitaan a PoccittcKax CraTMCTBaa a Poccik- 
cKia Hcropii. 

7) Poccittcaaa CiOBeceocTb. 

8 ) <I>p*auy*cBaa CipBecaom. 

9) HiMemu Cjoaecsocn. 

§ 7. CoB'frrb «laueji, no^i, npe^eiaaTejbCTBoanb 
Aapewropa, coctohti. a r% Haenercopa a Upo*x*ec- 
coporb. 

§ 8. Bt> Upauenia Jane* npead^arejbeTByiTb 
Tame ^apaKtopv a upHeyrmiyiorb HficneKTopi, a 
Corfcrmrb, aaaaaaaemfl Qowwroaen Hkscaaro 
V<te6aaro Oapyra m Upo<i*eccopori>. 

T 4 A 8 A If. 

OrffwaftHoemn Cmmma. 

§ 9. 3adtaaHiH CoB-tra, BaananaeMua bt, cbo5q4- 
him on. npeaojaBaaia *acu, 6biBaion> t no apattHeti 
nipt. 04 hht> pan n> lrkaui. 

§ 10. Bci Haohu Corfrra o6aaaaai npacyTCTBo- 
■art wb co6paaiaxi> osaro. Bt. uyiai aeBoSMQWHocni 
acaaiaBTb cie, obh asB^uiaiorb Aaperropa o npaqaaixi, 
caoaro orcyTtfraia. «ito h bbochtcb bt» acypaan sacfe- 
ttaii. 

$ 11. Coairt ne npacTjoaen, in, paacaoTpiaiio 
a piioeauo aktb, ecaa a> aad»4iaia no qaiojuitca, no 
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OT4. frQUA 


KpaftaeUf trfepfc, abyto Tpenftmnnviin 4jwtoofri. Bo 
Bpetfir MKatijM, Goirtm* uomm aii'few jamb mpu—m 
laHahia cotfpaaLa b TOJbKo no tierfepnmiuim 

orcpo*ran. 

§ 12. h co6paniax*b Corfrra aepsoA irlon noeii 
4*poxtopa MHHMaen* Hacoaxtop'B; apoaie npecjT- 
cTByiomie aactaaicm no cTapuiHBCTBy Bcrryuoila • mb 
Hpo<i>eccopcKoe asanie. 

§ 13. Aiua bt» Cevfrrfe piftasvrca mo 6a|ttnuiB- 
ctbj rojiocon.; npH paaeBCTrt an t pocotb 4kpotrropa 
i n r fam. nepevkb* 

§ 14. OpejctAtTe^ oTBpbiBa*n»B Mapnaaert 

3aciiAaHia; oht, me co6upaero> ro^oca, uasuBaa cb mam* 
Haro Haeea. 

$ 15. tlpbAOCTOBJUKBoa Kumjkomj Hitti) Corfcra 
•pa bo j’WaTB npeAaooMHLa Kacareabao ywHhiri a jrl m6~ 

UUXl □peAMOTOB'Bf BO BO HMie, KAWTh OBOtfeHHA 

§ 16. IIpeAMeTbi aanaritt CoB-fera cyTb: 

> 

1) CjHCAenie o irfcpax'b tn> ycoBepineHCTBosauiio 
npeaoAaBaBia eayitt bt> vlanet. 

2) PacnpeAiueBie Kypcos'B h BpoMeeu openojaBa- 
hIb b% vlfinet. 

9) PtacMorjyfeiiB Meto** DpenojaBtupa b pyxo* 
B04CTn>, Ha&ipaeitbix'fc npo*eoooptiiB. 

4) HcnblTMio BocDHTanaucorb, JKeJaibu**iT> Bcry- 
flatb n> linnet ■ CryAeBTorb, okohihbibbai aypcrb n 

oeirb BaMAeuiti. 

5) Pacitopaatetfifl it 0cnoni«raTe4BBBfaHB 

doco&hmh npH Janek. 

6) CyatMeHto o to^nueaiax^v tipeAti43Hfe4aftiibix’b 
r* maiM rb rapABCTMUBun oo<5paeiAx'b jltfatft. 
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T) Pn^wevia* no op qamnk«hU» 4apttrropa, o 
iiim Pia«B*c*aft riuuu^B, yg*n uxi 

ON>6jMODfO>|it. 

$ 17. Coii?** ok ynwff y^ywM noae^HTe^ KieB- 
cKtro yw^Baro Ospyra, HaiHasaen ^ero^uo 4 epb 
A4i TOpmecTBeHsaro cotipamji. Bt» cbi> co6paeifln» 
opoHiBociTcapivi, UTaiOTCi oT^eTW, npoBoariamaioTCfl 
neaa BMojtfjcaoobirB ct» npasanH ea siaccHue hbhw 
CT y4eoTon> t m pauaiarca hmt. aTTOcraTbi. 

r j a b a 111. 

06A3dHHOcmu npaeMHiA. 

§ 18. Bpewfl saritaaqift IIpasieHi* BasaanaeTci, 
oo vt{Hb Haio^HocTD, Aapeirropoir*. 

§ 19. B* ciyaai tfojfcaHH uv orcyTCTBii oAHoro 
m HiegoBik npaBieaia, mIjcto ero BaCTyoaB'rt Bpe- 
K6 bho CTapinift H3T> npo*eccopoBl>. 

§ 20. Dppaaeoie n cBoejrt aiaiaiH *aera 

UBlftOTOMUyiO a p&uweficsyio. 

§ 2t. ii«ei Kuna. Beatfopwuco coaapKBTca 40 - 
loiam c* «o»epT»OBanaro bt. muwy cero OaoeieBia 
lamrraja ■ eaceroAHbiirB bbhocooi. 4,285 py6. 71 son. 
4»po6poM7> (acciraa niflim 15,000 py6.)« noTop<»r& ocao- 
Mrejw o^eaapma Bewacauburt K*iajepn». 

% 22i Cjiwi xpum n rfesofumaira irlcrii aa 
fiw Aoptmp* * h B80niu Hosnonropa a Kao- 
«opa. Paeujo a opai«y(% oooi npooMOAJvroa aa ocoo- 
aoii whbrb no Mi-mpmy Hapoisaro JOjacii* 
meiia opaiBxt. 
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g id. fljwioio*piei<WHyio in»ty ww Kifcapt, 

$ 24 . ^aaeflcRan Hoiairiff ejrfeen. afeiko rotfaio- 
46 Hie tijaroBaai* h nop* 4 Ra Meacjy c 4 y*Bte.urti«i, co- 
^epacaHie bt> HBCTorft ajawfi a npexoxpaaeaie m on. 
ooacBocTH ora a. 

§ 25. RiHHcaBiuiti tfjtocTBTe.u. do aactb wlaue&CKoft 
riojHniH ecri. 9 K 3 eKyTopi,, B 36 apaeMbifi bt. ciio 40 j>k- 
bocte. 4 apeKTopou'i b yTBep>K 4 aeMbift HoneABTexeax 
KiencRaro yHe 6 Haro OKpyra. 

§ 26. IlopH 40 KT> BByTpeHBAro no 4 Bae 6 cKaro ynpa- 
BJeaiA bt> no 4 po 6 aocTflXT» oearo onpe 4 fe 4 AeTca IIpaB 4 e~ 
HieMT. b yTBep»t4aeTCfl FleneHHTe.iefcrb. 

r JL A B A }V. 

0 Auuflxt HauoM>cmet/fotu,uxn. 

I. O noieTHOMi lloaeABTe^l.. 

§ 27. Corfrrb ■ Rpaojeeie Jaaen Khasa Bea6o- 
po 4 Ro o6flaaHbi npe4craB4ATb IIoBeTBowy nonoM 0 Te.no, 
apero Ka» 4 Bie no^ro.**, Menopta o cemmx'B 4 iftcTBi«n. r 
a nocjt4Hee (Ilp&BJteoie «Ianefl), cBepxi roro b omens 
o cymiax'b. 

§ 28 . IloAeTBbift rioneABTejb HM^en upaio, bo 
BCAK oe Bpeua pemiaoMTb ^fsaeft no Bcfcai> lactam. orb 
ynpa&ieeia^ a ca«4'kre4wrrBOBanri. noaoaeeaie 4t$i!te RtHu lt> 
tywr b; ecaa npa cew» cxywfe aaurferar* 6eaaopJUUUU 

TO MOJKtBTX eOotffORTfc O TOITI lIaO8HHT0U»Q t Ul, CWTff 

no B*?CHOCTR jrtua, upejtTuxrtB ttnncrpy Hapoaaaro 
QpocBijueBiA. 
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§ 99. Burfewfisie unuiii B« n—m macOBfc, co- 
jey«twim> ia.c*Kn Jnutf, nmcan on Qomearo 
UoaosHieafl, o ican» m aoot* on □p6440jaeaia Up** 

VJMDR). 


'll. 0 4 npeKT 0 pi. 

g 30 . 4 apoaTop% astiapaorcA QoneABTejeirb Kie»- 
curo yw 5 uro OKpjn ■ yTBepacjaerca HvflKTpom 
flapo 4 iifD Upocafcuaeaia, KOTopoay npeiNiiUMTci 
iipoaen MirknaTb lanswen ciio b no eo&rTBeniioay 
ero ycMorpinio. 

g 31 . Avpecropfe ecfb flnuuin Jioea no 
aciarb vtcran yapauoai* obbto. 

§ 32 . 4 np 6 ffTopi» pacnewbiBMrb oocryaatoaua 
rc Awmt& 6ym ara, a eea oa*fc ne Tpotfyion* hbrako- 
ro npoAtapaTejuiftro coo 6 pamenia ■ paacyncaeniji am 
Corirrfe h npaBJeHta, to cam> xkmarh no ownn 
aaiAescantia pacnopflaceaia; bt» npoTBBHOirB ace c^yiat 
nepejaer* in, no npaiitA iof boctb< m> Corkn» rji 
flpa&ieaie. 

§ 33 . AnpeKTOfri «lanea HaOoioAaerB; ij *rro 6 bi 
npeanncaHifl Bbiomara Hauauma HcnoiuaiBOb n» xoq- 
hoctb a CBoeBpeaeHHO, ■ 2 ) *rro 6 bi nponojaBania m> 
imei nua ch ycorfuom* ■ n> BiiHBimett nocrenea- 
aoc T B . 

g 34. ycatrrpin uiptaoiiie hjb yayaten cb 
cropoHbi Upo noAaBaTeaeti, ua apyrax* M—omon, 
Am pwwopfc mnna—i nn. am caaaaaa cbobocbo, a no- 
Tom a nnouauBMo o m o 6 auHiocnn; n cxyqth mt 
■oycaknHocTB eei arfcpni, linen an naisaiHH a 
BbirOBOpbl. 
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$ 35 . 4 fnrropm 4 wn> aajuidaaabcritB « cco- 
pu uem&j aaaaaa riuoMcrta Jaue* nptspaaiarYb **» 
peakcoioviii yqoTpo&iaYB apeaacvmaaeHBb]* eayirlpu 
cTporocTH; bt» cayman xb see npeBbimaioiiuix'b Baacm*!** 
DO DpHB 64 BHiH Vh B 3 B fecTHOCTb o 6 cTOHTeJbCTn> okia, 

Dpe 4 CT»BjftTb o 6 t> csioirb, cn < saftJio'ioaieM'b UpaBaeHifl, 
DouesaTejio KieBCKaro yqe 6 aaro Oupyra. 

§ dfl. JKaaoflb* am yvawscBvBe ^eayWfeBltiouua 
oeofaeaaro paapimaen ^apearop'*; • a o 

Macattbrai* flpejUMwn U pmuai Pt u luunqBia 
snvo Hpeacfaaiaarb iloawmjm KioBCKara yn 6 «|r» 
Ospyra. CoBepmeHHO 6 e»HaaesKHbie bb> acaipmeaiio 
GryaeimJ, no fmaphanttito Ahrancvpa^ •fukio^ieoTta mbt» 
3aBe46Hia, ct> yukaomafoira > oTOq* poaat&jefr Ajb 
poflomirann 1 ws%* 

§’3T, apejarnoaeri oacoaHtamti Oo- 

■•qBfwa® Kieacmro Wnofytnro Ovpyra li joroc rt a 
eocrmia imefl T cb aoKaureiear*, «no hmchho an 

HpnoatMToaett n» Toneaie Mkeima bo immcm a* 

■uhmbibB new m> bbiiwohi a no. kb ran Bpiai- 

mi. 


ill* 06m> HacuecTopi* 

§ 38* ttacmapa* ao mtiopy UonewBoai Kab- 
cnaro ysedaaro Oicpyra, yTsepacaaeTca Bb con* wan 

tfauerporo- Obi aemt» 6m* an ioeuattx* hjb 
xipauuaewii tataum., 

§ 38* HacflBKToprB em fimrnn Afpauffp*, 
aa rimra, no noma ao ^aaroyerpoikna llano** a 
*b> aoD^eaaocxa no Harm Hpapbnonua saoaOpa aa 
ynaixuiMBca. 
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$ Mi ftutaijaa*! fiwkmrn • rin:<«lfcyT*fcii 4 a- 
penofp*» lojaiam »ro noepa»4**n>ill aumreop*. 

§ 4 ii ^ aw ao — gatpywraf ttH-bort 6 wti» 
mtfmwkmmka mo*f*6w» nr* ooo 6 »t% i BaitMWBi, koto* 
pn Boawm* Kierave y«6nro: (Jacpytm upe^m* 
«rx aa yroefaicAeaBi MiHorpa HapuBos Qpi^ 
U 6 EU. I / 

$ 4 & DoMiQQnc« Haduenopa Htfaptorcj 4 a- 
pe«fpm>i^ap«iW 9 w w cbm an|ia >Doi» 9 M^ 
KWh KiwBko '*¥ ■6una Oipywi 


LiVil 
/ • • o 

' $ 43. Hkt» ae rowrn 4 mm afaijjeirb. Upo- 

♦eccopoirt, He Hirfcfl no apafraett nitp4 creurai 

orpa tave ^HK^4bTert t jrv Kbropaay npMXujtmarfc xa- 

Wpa. 

144v ipaw^opu **6mQmmrm Cwtawn Amfet, 
a, do npe4CTaiueHiio Donewreafl KienKaho Ym6u*m 
Ogpyra, ymepac^aiOTCfl MaaacTpoir*, soropoacy enpo- 
aem ope4ocraiufleTci upaao a n6;co6crBeHHOMy cBoeay 
ycMorrp^Hiio Hasaawrb wh cia ftaama JHuett, ot4hhhmxt» 
yieaocrijo m M f om» apewotm—ia» • dtalH&juouuix'* 
n> rfeari> Birfecrt aa^eacamyio yneayio creneHt. 

§ 45, <06 Martian* Optoacoapa aMUtoiioTca: 1) 

B% aft 4 H 0 jn*« n^mmt n—n ai 64 Xiw 6 aip 6 an»< ape- 
mawiW caoeip' ipajHteT*’; fc)- •«» iota*** <*> ahxvP- 
sipBOMi> cri|« 9 iw o B ywfttftM iWnywaarx 

■ipfc h^i- Ueya^b >Mra (tlp<mc*6p«aiTx) «*pam>4i*&<4*i»ixi>, 
■ 3) ra ■eyXye®HM4wiw*r» aa*i4aaiaxxi rt CepM. 
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$ 44k Beaaift Qfiteooopi rfaaurfr npenojlaMTi 
npe 4 M«n cmA ae Heiii socuui laeen n ieAm* 

§ 47. QpoMocopu HpHiarum patoHoe crtpanie 
icb o6j*k«uo acncaro hfb CTy 4 e«roB%* lodnuon^n 
■n> jeKmbi r a bt» Koani oeaacrpa yjaciavfcpfiioTe*, 
BocpewBon cJOBBCHbin aonpocoro, ci ycnisoirb jb 
cjyraaTeia ut cxiayTort aa npenoAaBaoieirb. 

§ 48. 0*bbt» nn QfxtoeocopovB , no natHaieHiio 
Coafrra a ct» yTsepaueaia DoKun^an KieicKlro Ym6- 
Haro Oapyra, wuHMuBaera Ba&uofasoio iiam. 

§ 49. 3aaoHoy«iHTe^i, onpe 4 &iaeTca, no cHouieaiio 
ci EnapxiaJMn»iira Ha*ULUcvn»Yb,: Iloiiewrejeirb Kiea- 
cicaro yse6earo Ospyra. 

UpuMThHome . Suuue 3AKMK^^ndJi tlaoea a Hi- 
ncnncKoft rairaaaia aoacera 6bm coeanneHo n 04 homt> 
anni, orb nponiBO/tCTBOV’b uwrvaro ao rftour* irftcTaa'b 
muoMHur. 

§ 50. ^ojhkhoctb iesTopon <t*p«rmY«cK*rt> ■ 

Hiiiemcaro bsurobi, Tasace y*iHTeja PncoBauia n ilh 
nei, tcaodiumi yimu om npMiMttorfr* bps Hi- 

Bllicsofr i BHUkUa COCffOMRM. 

riuA vi. 

O *JuKtwmKow* &ju i futcumodcmsa. 

$ 51. CwcpeTapt n Kaocafra Qpaiuania, no npej- 
cTfufliifa 4Hporr»p« t yrsepauanroa v% own aaarira* 
Uoanneitn Kiarautro. y«dmr» Oapyra. Kwro up- 
emi cjyatBTM«tt anpejiuen J^pekTopi. 

$ 5ft. Ca afcn. oeofoiiaeti RanauipH aa mien. 
CespeTapb npaueala oofinmm m capipjien «p«r 
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TMcaiu ttcrtaamlt osaro: npoTOKOJbi c»a* A** aaJLHiB- 
mmx r h uotomi pMoo^ixetiA, DorrynaioTi n Bpa- 
aieife. 


riiii VU. 

JhpxdoK * ynedaw*. 

{ 53. HCejaaomie BCTyoan n *iacio CTy^eirron* 

ilQlfl, 40JJHHbl BkUepHUiTfc npeABapBTeJbtlOft HCQM- 
raaie no npaBnjaiiik, i«jaHHbnr& MnnacrepcTBOirb H«- 
pMiaro np#cBiiMHifl 4 Dpi coin npanaMAforrcH n yna- 
xeai« 04jo6pBTeakHbifl cBiurfrrejMma o6t» oso&whii 
oainaro r»Mrvaati«iecKaro aypca ■ 4aion> npoao npej- 
cran npencje □po'iiixi* na ncnbrraHie, hjh dam h no¬ 
nce OCBo6oJK4CBHMM'b OTT» OHarO. 

§ 54. llpiein> CTyaeMTOirb 6binaen> paai» n> ro*y t 
npejn* na x iaTieai'b oepBaro nojyrojHiHaro nypca. ^ 40 - 
croeHHbie npHHHTia bhochtck 4 Hpeicropoan» n» cnacoKt 
Cryjienm. 

§ 55. .inuettcRoe npenoannanie boo dene paajrfe- 
jineTca na naiyroaia. Doanift typct jwvifi npoioi- 
naeTca Tpa rcuU. 

§ 56. Baaaain BimaHawrci 4U paaa vb ro/n : 
ci 10 Ilona do 22 Iioifl n cr» 90 4ecn6pn no 12 Pen- 

napa. 

$ 57. IlejyroaH^sua j«nun aoJmHW neirpe- 
vfano HaiiHiTKi bt» onpeAlueaHoe npemi ■ onmt- 
Utica cn Bcrenenieii'i noiyrojia. Ha cell nonem oiua 
pacnpejrfejfiKrrca nnin odpasom*. ^rodbi He 6nuo 
• BJuodaocTB youaBm *utCM npnaoaanaiiia et npadaa- 
maiem n aonowy anayroaiio. 
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§ 59. A** noompesin CTywaerowv Go*fro npe- 
jjaraen. emero/tao »4a*iy mrb opejiiOTOBTM bvoajukbti. 
wh *pyn» JoaettcKaro npeaoAarasiji, ch nasBanftMftm, 
aa y 4 O»jeTB 0 pHT 6 JMioe bo oBoft coHHHeme* aoaorofi, a 
aa jy^mee nocjfc Toro, eem *>*o 6*H8Ko Kb Tpe6yenoMy 

40 CT 0 HBCTBJ, C 6 pe 6 p*HOtt M 6 A&JH. Dp* C 6 MT, 6jAfTb 

npHHBKaeMbi bt. coatipaattHi* yonfaw ■ HpaBcrveHRocrb 

CTyjeHTOB'fc. 

$ 59 . Tip* paftCKOTpMii cohuwM h ospeA&ieHta 
BarpaA'i, na6ji04aiotcBo6ima t opuBaTbia no cany ape*- 
Maty bt. yflBBBpCBreTarfc'iipaBBja. 

$ 60. Brfari CTyteiTsirB jfaqaa, no nor«Mvi| 
tpeuitHfiro aypoa, npoaiBojurrca MOUTaiiie, no npaw- 
jam, MaaacTapctBOM* Hapojiiaro tlpoevkwHia ycT*Ho- 
uemimt. 

r J A B A VIII. 

O BaatopobnoMn ffandonn npu Juufiib; 

§ 61. VcrpoftcTBo Rjaropo^naro npe JLwnee&'Kunm 
Baatfqpoaa# flaiidoaa opejocraamma oetfeimoMy bhh- 
asaiio noaaraara DoaeBirreaBi 

§ 62. RjHjKattinee aaBiAhiaame IlawnoMav^ ivan 
flfuoopom <Agpasrppft» > aa&paet aa fiMcaetfropy. XobhB- 
atfiasBaa *a Bam oaaro iaiHun> an -flpamaetaial i 

§ 63. Ha B» 4 BBeHifi June a coaepacirrcfl 4Ba4Man> 
f MTbipe Gryacerrai. Qpkmf. hk», on* aatooierilui'* osvia- 
aa roa ro bt* § 53 ycaoaia na 0 * 101 % 6uuen 

lOniTB pain* bt. 1 * 04 %, no Haeeaneako Donmaro Bona- 
waiR.! Bopowm* 4Bopjter» ■ naaoBenBov*, 

yjioajBTBopHBauo aoMaayTOMy ape4%' can* yuoika* 
Moryn*! aa onpe4'kieHHyio nxary, g o cry —Ti «i» oaHoia- 
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a«pu a BOMOwtiea OABHftRftVB cb CT^AettTasm Jauea 
nperntymcrasifB. 

npvMmnmde. RiarropoAHMft TlaHeioHb optf Jimtok 
MOKOTb 6wrt €neAstB6B% ct> BaaropoAtaarB IlaacioHoin. 
•pa HfacaHCItrf TbhbmuH, fl TOrAfl OTb QoaeTHar« 
DooewreJH aaBacfer* tfyAyn., wh hkjo ABaAQan utu- 
pexb oandoeeporb et njKAneak *faae*, noaimaTb ■ 
rasHXb BocjurraBHBKOBb, KOTopwe aojukhu csaaaxa 
OpOXOAHTb rBMHa3B'ieCKi& Rjpcb, H TOJbKO no jcniuii' 

no Mb oKOHHaHia ouaro nocrynaT* bt. Ctjachtw. 

§ 64. Ecjh kto 4b6o are coAepjaatibixb na cierb 
•lauea OyAeirrotb ae otcaacerb jocraToqnuxb ycnixoax 
•b a na nojyroAHnawe ay pea, to TaKOBbift, ch paap'fr- 
uieuifl MaHBCTpa, o6pamaeTca na co6cTBenBpe cboc co- 
Aepacanie. 

§ 65. Ash H&Aaopa 3a CTyaeHTaMa, cocToatnaMH 
aa vlaueflcKOMb aacAHBeHia, nojaraoTcu HaAsapaTe-ib; 
a 4JH saroroBJLOHUi aub cbicTHbixb npanacoBb a Apy- 
rarx noTpe6aocTeft, Brobomt.. IlepBbjtt B36apaeTca 
jlapeRTopoMb a yTBepjKAaeTCji IIoae'iHTe.ieMi* KieBCKaro 
y*«e6earo Oapyra. 06a8aBBocni BToparo aenpauaerb 
BsaeayTopb. 

% 66. Jab CBoeRomrHbixb nancSonopoBb, caiorpa 
no *acjy axt, Hataa^aerea oeo6o eyacHoe *bcm Hbabb- 
pa-rejBtt, cb npoBBBOAcraoMb m ncaJOBaoui an noory- 
nanmett aa BocnaTaHHaRort nxaThi. 

Tjaba IX. 

Upaea u npeuMytu^cmea JutyB. 

§ 67. «4aaett mrfeert cboio totimeiiHyie newt 
ob aao6pai»aH>earb rocyAapcraeimro reptfa. 
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$ 68. timed 000604*0% or* juansa rfaeoum 
46Hen» aa ornpaBjaeMbiu do 4^iam> ero oacuta a 
nocuanit aor^a osbu eioom m 6aiie oyaa. 

§ 69. tiaaett CBo6o4eHi» on ynoTpefaeei* rep6o- 
sod 6jMara B on. oxaTeaca KpinocimixT, a 4 pyrar* 
doaihbi no eoBepmaenBia'b on imeon ero arram a 
eoo&ne no Bcbm aacaiontmea 40 nero jckwm. 

§ 70 . .limed iirfeerc. npaBO on. BMena cuoero 
h 34aBan. bt. CB*ferB p-feaa, paacyac^emfl, oporpaMina a 
OTseTbi, ho ct rlin., hto6w OHbie npe4Bapirre.iLno paa- 
caaTpHBaeMbi 6bm bt. CoB-tri, aa ocaoBaaiH aeocyp- 
Hbii'B nparaxb. 

$ 7 i. Kanra, TaOjHaw, reorpaoBTecRia KapTbi a 
pacyHKH, BbinacbiBaeMbie Juiieem., aah CBoero ynoTpe- 
Cjeaifl, uvh iywax** Kpaen., joaeojaeTca OeanoiiLniaHo 

BB03HTL BT. PocyAapCTBO, D 3 TOM'b SO OCHO&aBlH, URl 

cie npe40CTaB46HO yuaBepcHTexaMT.. 

§ 72. tlBnedciufl a4aaia ocBofoacAaiorcji on KBap- 
Tapaofi dobhhuocth, Rairb nocroeiTb, Tan. b jeHbraMH. 

$ 73 . timed Mover* bm^t* co^crwneyio Tiukh 
rpaoiio h KHHWByio abbrj. 

§ 71. AupetcTOfr* , Anuw m Hacnerrop'*, ha 06 - 
meirb ochqbahui o 404 ac pact axi. rpapuanciifl it. ' viao- 
BHHKor*, cQcxogTT.: uopB*ifi v* V, a nocAttfiiiJfc r* 
VII xjaccaxi.. 

§ 75 . IIpo*t*eccopbi cocTOATb mb VIII K4 aceb m, 
no npe 4 T.flB 4 eHiH 4AHHbixT» hit* na wo »B*Hie CBHAfc- 
TejtcTBT., naiyaaioTb hst. repo4b4ia n&T6 HTM hi wh%, 
eooTrtTCTByiomiii oaoMy. 

§ 76. KoMHaTMhM Hfi49HpaTQ4B Bptt «IllUe , l 004b- 
ayioTca Boo6we oabmurmiim apeuKyntemaii* e% Haabm- 
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pATejHMH 'BTb Ixiaiopo4Hbi xt> naacioaaxi DpH TlUBa* 

310 X 1 . 

§ 77 . CTy46HTaMT> , Cl ycnixOITB OKOHqBBIHBin 
nojHbitt Kypci, yieHia a y^ocroeHHbm noiBa*ibHhm> 
airecraTon>, npe4ocTaB4fleTca, npa Bcrynxeniii bi rpaac- 
aaHCKyio cjyae6y, XIV, a 0T4H«iBrfcftmHin> h 3 t> bhxx 
XI 1 KJacci. Dpn onpe4tieaiH bt> <uy*6y bochbyio, 
■niton obb 04HHaKoaoe npa bo ct> CTyjeBTaMB ViiHBep- 
cBTeTorB Ha nojjBeme nepBaro otaaepcKaro sana, 
ecu no3HanieMT» cjyw6bi 40CT0&Hbi 6y4yn npoaa- 
BO4CTB0. 

§ 78 . BocnirraHeHKB Jnaefl Khjmii Be96opo4KO, 
oKOHHBBinie c% ycnixom yqeuie bt» cem> 3aBe4eeia, 
MoryTK, ycoBepmeHCTBOBamji noaHanift cbobxt., no- 
eTynan 6esT» HcnhrraHifl bi» nepsbiti V HHBepcHTexcKift 
xypci, a no HcnbrraHito, bt> toti Kypci, n KOTopoiiy 
do cBi4iHiflin cbobiti npana44e jk&ti 6y4yn, a TatcBin 
otipasoiro npiotfpiraTi 3 Ba»ie 4^ficTBHTe4bH«ro CTy 4 eBTa, 
hjb creneHb KaB4H4aTa. 

§ 79. Ecjb tlpo'freccop'i, Hhhobhhki hjb Oy- 
4enn •lauea B3 htx Boedaoio cTpaaceio bjb ropo4CKoio 
noanuieio He no yqacriio ijb muoapiHiio in yro40BHom> 
npecrynjeHiH, to Heiie44eHH0 npenpoBOJK4aeTc«, <n 
Hnac^eiein npocrynsa ero, n ^Hperropy; ro npo- 
tibhomi we cjynai viaueti yBi^oaxaeTca o aajepjKamB 
MBOBHaro, 44a aapaaa ^enyiaTa npa C4^4CTsia. 

§ 80. Co6cTBeBHbie 40Vbi IIpo^eccopoB^, ec4 H 
ohh cama ooctohhho scnByn bt» bbxi, ocBo6osK4aiOTCfl 
on KBapTBpBott oobbhhocTb, KaKi> nocroeira, TaKi a 
4eHira«H. 

Vmw XXF7. Omd . 7. 12 
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§ 81. Hacneffrofr* t 3aKOHoy«nrrejn t 

Dpo<x>eccopbi v JeKTOpbi, HoMommurb Hncn©KTopa, y*»a« 
Tejb PocoBamH h ceiieficTBa m> nojy*iaion> neHcia h 
ejiBHOBpeifeHHbifl noco 6 ia Ha ocHOBaHiu cymecTByiomaro 
h& ceti ROHem> no yse^Hoft iacTH DoJOHceHia. IleBciH h 
64 BH 0 BpeueHHblfl NpOAHBTL BarijBTj ’iHHOBHHKaiTb 

Jauea HaaaaiaioTCA no o 6 mHm. 4 ificTByiomH&n» nocra- 
HOBjeeiaii'b. Bci cie pacxo 4 bi yaoBaeTBopaioTca hst, 
cjmmii TocyaapcTBeeHaro Ka 3 naaeficTBa. 

§ 82. UeHciH 4apeKTopy t HHcnerropy, 3aEOHO- 
y^HTejio* 6y4« nocjiaHift hocbtb aBame cie h vb Hl»- 

JKHHCKO& rHUHasiH, THKJK© JeKTOpaM'B H Y^BTeJIO Pb- 
COBaHifl, Dp0H3B04flTC« HO COpa3MipHOCTH COBORynHbirL 
HXl OKJaaOB'B BT> -Iflaei H rSMTHaaifl. 

1104000441 : UpedcTbdamejib rocydapmseHtmo Cosmm 
K nH3b H. BacuMHUKoen. 
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Ha n 04 *inHH 0 M'b Co6crBeHHOio 'Ero Hmobfatoi^ 
ckato Bejr^ectba pyRoio HanacaHo: 

Ebimb no cejuy, 

B*b C. IleTep 6 yprb t 
24 Anpfeia 1840 ro4*. 

HIT ATX 

duty* Km i3/i Bcstiopoduo . 


1 

Oaho- 

Be IiMT>. 


an 

• 



CTATI.n P X cxo.t Oil'll. 




I 


C e 

p e 0 p o »i i.. || 


P. 

K. 

P>6.ni. 

K.j 

! /lupcKTopv AoOaiioMiiaro aco.ionniibfl m. 




| 

no.i\*iaeMOMV no tomj asc 3i»aniK) on. 




1 

H t^nircnii liiMii;rnii.. . , 

57 1 

84 

571 

84 

llHCIICKTOpV, na TOM 'I. JK0 OCHOliailiu.. 

400 

28 

400 

28 

I 3aKotio\ Mine.no 

285 

00 

285 

00 

llleCTU IIpOOHMCOpaMl.. 

750 

— 

4,500 

— 

,In VMM. .Ilm; ropain. .loOmioMiinro w;;uo- 





’ uam.fl ki. 0 K.ia,MMi> M.wuimivi. Vmh- 





1 Te.ieii M l.;KHiin;oii 1 n 

71 

47 

142 

04 

IVm iiTe.no l’licoiiaiiin, na tomi> ;kc oeiio- 





, naiiin. .... 

71 

17 

71 

17 

IIoMommiKv UuciieKTopa 

228 08 

228(08 1 

Celt pern pin. 

257 

20 

257 

20| 

Kaccnpv 

228 08 

■228,0*1 

3K»CKVTopy ii BMl.ert; 3 koiiomv 

257 

20 

257 

20 

Jenapio 

112 

88 

142 

88 

llpu6anonn(uo ,>K'(iAoaanhn ur> Jlpntftcc- 





COpCKUMb OKAaddMb HO 36UHU0 





a) Coirl.TiniKa IIpaB.ieiiin . 


78 

85 

78 

6) Bn6.iioTOK.ipfl 

85 

78 

85 

78 


12 * 
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OT4. 1.— BMCOMAftnilfl 



Oabo- 

Bc'bM'b. 


My. 



Ct A Tb H PACXOJOB'b. 

Cepe6poMi>. || 


P. 

R. 

Py&iB. 

K 

Ha coAepsanie 24 CTy*eHTOBT>, pa3j- 





M'fea acrfe BOoCme na rhxt. B34epxRB. 

tt4 

28 

2,742 

72 

KqMBaTBOMy HajanpaTejio. 

228 

68 

228 

68 

Kaau.eAapcuBMi> CayifiUTejflMT. ci» nail- 





KOUl> H 04eK40K>: OABOMy CpeABHIX) 





0KJ843 . 

100 

7 

100 

7 

Oabqmv HH^maro oKjaja . 

71 

47 

71 

47 

Ha RaBBejapcsie pacxoAbi. 

— 

— 

85 

70 

— BB6jiOT6Ky \ . 

— 

— 

428 

55 

— Harpajbi CTy46 btobi> ueAaAauH a 






_ 


57 

10 

npnq.... . . 





— HBiepxKH npe TopatecTBeBHOin. Arrfe 

— 

— 

55 

70 

— coAepmaaie uepRBB . 

— 

— 

71 

40 

— coAepxaaie Aowa, OTon-ieeie, ocni>- 





meaie, nomiBRy, nacTOTy b c-iy- 





‘xBTeaett .... . . t. 

— 

— 

1,426 

95 

H Toro. 

— 

— 

12,527 

■ 

15 


npUMfbHUfilH : 

1) 3aKOHoy*iHTe4b t no 40 a?kbocth CBJimeHBBKa .4 b- 
BeftcKoft uepKBH, nojy^aen. npefiaBO^eoe acajoBanbe 
H3i» cyuwh HiaropoABaro UaHciona, ea cierb kobxt, 
C04epjKBTca h npeseTEiBirt. 

2) COepeaceHHaa orb o 4 Hoti craTbH cyMMa Moacen., 
ct, paspimeHia MuBHCTpa Hapo4tiaro DpocBimeuifl, 
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6bm> ynorpe&iaeiia Ha 4pyryio t h 4as«e Ha Tame npe4- 
aeTbi, KOTophixx wkrb n> IHrarfe, ho bt» kohxt» ot- 
spoerca cymecTseHaan Ha4o6H0CTb. 

3 ) liHcoeKTopT» Jauea coctohtb no MyH4Hpy bt» 
VII paapfl4'fc; IIoHomHHrB HHcneKTopa no jojhchocth 
rb IX Kjacci, ho nyH4apy bt> IX paapaAi* 

II 04 nHca. 11 >: JIpedcrbdameAb rocydapcmeenncuo Coerbma 
Knjub H. BacuAbHUKoet . 
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Ha DojiHuuoMi CoocTBeHHOK) Ero Hmdbpator- 
CKATO BBilBBCTBA p]T|QIO HAUfleaHO: 

Ebim* no cejuy. 

Bt* C. IleTepOyprfe, 

24 Aupfajui 1840 1 x 14 a. 

Ill T A T T> 

HfbMUHCKOii fuMHOjiu. 
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IIpuMfbHamM: 

1) HiacHHCKaa TeMHasifl co4ep»cuTCH H3i» cynin» 
rocyaapcTBemiaro Kaaaa^eficTBa. 

2) OcTaTKH on 04110 ft rrarLH Moryn» (tbiTb o 6 pa~ 
maeMbi aa 4pyryio h Ha Tanie npeaMeTbi, KOTopbixib 
H-fert bt» Ulxart, ho bt» kohxt> oTKpoet™ cymecTBeH- 
HaH Haao^Hocrb, He naane oanaRO, Karo ct» pasp'fcme- 
hlh MHHHCTpa Hap 04 Haro DpocBimeBia. 

3) HiacHHCKaa roMHaaia nosrfcmaeTca vb oiA^kur- 
Hott iacTH 84aHiH Jauea Khb3h Ee36opo4KO, koto pan h 
co4epa?HTca Ha ea cxen». 

DojHBcajrb: UpedcrbdameM rocydapemetHHozo Coerbma 
KHA3b H. BacuubHUKoen. 


17. (27 Anpias) 0 nepedanib MocKoectcoii u Bujch- 
ckoM MeduKo-XupyptVHtcKHXT* Anode*uU et wbdoMcmeo 
MuKHcmepcmea Hapodttato JJpoceTbiqeHtti. 

yKaai> IIpaBHTejbCTByiomeMy CeHaTy. 

QpHauaaaa noae3HhiMi> cocpe 40 ToqaTi» no bosmok* 
boctb open 04 a same Bpaqe6nbix'b Hayi» h yopaBjane 
BtapniHMH yqe^HUiiH 3aBe4enijuni no cefi qacrn n> 
oanoarb rfcxoncTrfe, noBea*feBaeirb: Me4HK0*XapyprH~ 
qecKia Aca/teHU MocKO*cicyio n BajieacKyio nepeaaTb 
wrb MuHCTepmo Hapo 48 tro DpociiioeHii usrb Mass* 
c re pcT B a BnyTpeBHBX'b 4in>, «a eymecTtyaoaiev?. nurfe 
Dojoveinii in. 
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DpaBBTejfccTByiomifi CeiiaTx ue ocraBHTx c 4 iJaTb 
Ha 4 JeHcainifl kx BcnoAHeeiEO cero pacnopaacema. 

Ha ooAJBBHym* CoGctbchhoio Ero 
Hun bpitopcka ro Bbjbskctba 
pysoio oo 4 nucano: . 

hukoaaU. 

Bi» C. IleTepfyprfc, 

27 Anp'fcja 1840 ro4a. 

18. (29 Anp'feja) O npeodpaaoeaniu Mockosckou u 
BumhckoU MtduKo-Xupypiu'iecKux* AaadeM\u . 

BblCOH AfttUltt P EC K Ph n TT>« 
doHHbik Ha umr r. MuHucmpa Hapodnato npocerbtuemA . 

Ceptfil CeMeHoeunt. yKaooiix DpaBBTejMrrByiomeMy 
CeHaTy 27 AnptAii, ooBeaiBx nepeAaTb H3X MemicTep- 

CTBa BHJTpeUHBX'b 4'^Tb BX rt40MCTBO MHHBCTepCTBa 

Hapojearo OpocBimeHia MeABKO-XapypresecKia Axa- 
4 euiu MocKOBcayio a Ba.ieucKyio, noBe-i^Baro Basix, 
npHBHBi> oHbia bx yapasjeme Baiue, ua cymecTByioiiuixx 
nojoyKeeiaxx, yaauaTb Hbiei ace Hyacabia do ycMOTp-fc- 
Hiio sameay pacaopaaceaia kx npacoe 4 HBeaiio no- 
c4i4Hett t no npeo6pa30Baaia bx MejimuHCKiti «t>aKyjb- 
T6 tx, kx yHBBepcHTeTy Cb. Bja 4 BMipa, ■ cx OKOHaa- 
TOJftBbiMx nepeaojoMX bx KieBx, Korja 40BepniBTCii 
BOMBBraeuoe 4Jfl yuBBepcirreTa 34aaie. KacaTejbao ace 
MockobckoB Me 4 HKO-XapyprH«iecKoti Asa46Mia, np«4Q- 
craBjflio saicx bo&th bx coo6paacesie o M’fepaxx, Morj- 
umxx nocraBBTb ohyio bx Ojaacatimyio csaat cx Monro*- 
CRBMX yHBBepCBTeTOHX ; B KSKX DO TOMy, TAKX ■ DO 
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jpyrony DpeAMery, npejcTaBirrE Mnfc n cuoe Bpenn 
nma jaJbirfeftuiie bham. IlpeObiBafo n> iaBi> Bcerja 
diaroCKJOHHblfi. 

Ha no 4 JHHBO]n> CofcTBeHHoio Ero 

HrniEPATOPCKAIO BfiJHqECTBA 
pjapto no4UHcaflo • 

IIHKOJA&. 

Bt> C. DeTepOyprfc, 

29 AnpiAfl 1840 roaa. 


0HPE4^EIllfl, nePEMfelllEHIJl, yBO.IbHEHI/1 
H HArPAHC4EHlff. 


onPEAtJEHii: 

no Muuucmepcmey Hapodmto Upocefbui^HiH. 

CocToamitt npit Ockobckomi* rpaxAaacicoifit Fy6epua- 
Top* no ocotibiirb nopyqeHiain*, TirryjspHbjtt CoirbTHum, 
rpa$* A da mv rypoecKi* — npHiHcaem, rb MiHHCTepcTBY 
Hapoiuam llpocrfemenifl, ct» oTKOMaR4BpoBaBiem> kt> llle^y 
Kopnyca JKaHAapnoB'b EeHaea 40 p«»y (15 MapTa). 

Ho yne6HbiMv OicpytaM ». 

□ o MoCKOBCKOMy: QoAOOJKOBHHK'b PauUHCKt* — 
QoHeTBbmi> DooeHiTejeM^ GuoaeHcsott rauaaaiB (26 
Mapra). 

Qo Eij-iopycc*on) : CocToamitt bt> SBaaiB Kaaep- 
repa rpatfiv fpatfoacw'4— lloMCTHbiirb Done^BTejem* fpoa- 
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HeacKoti rauBaaia (12 MapTt) ; Kamiep’b-lOaHfep'b Ky*m- 
Koaadii — noH©tubiMT> Qooe'iHraieM'b lyfejocTOKCKofi 1W- 
Ba3ie (16 Anpt jih). 

DO XapbKOBCROMj: OTCTaBBbltt IUTaCC'b-PoTlIHCTpX 
rpa$* KymaKcoe a — DoMeTHMMT* TloneHHTejeM't TanGoa- 
CKoil rauaaaia (2 Aop'kia); cocroamiti abiat bt» iojxho- 
cth IloqeTHaro UouesHTeja Kypcxott raiiBaaifl, CTaTcicitf 
Cob^thbkt, Aenucbee* — vTBepacieH'i. B b cell iojshocth 
aa BOBoe TpexjtTie (9 Anp-kia), 

Do BapmaBCKOM); AapeRTopT* OTi'kieeia 4 jxob- 

Hbix'b 4t.n,, rocyaapcTBeaabitt Gob^thbki> Ko3ju>ecKik a 

PeKTopT> BapmaBCKoil AyiOBaofl ARaiemin, flpejart rpatfi s 

OccouuhckiH — HacuaMH Coatia Hapomaro OpocBtmeHi* 

UapcTBa Dojbcsaro ( H ^*P Ta . ) 
v 1 7 Anpt-ia ' 

IIoMomHBK'b Uone'iHTeja RieBCsaro yneOaaro Oapjra* 

A'fetictBBTe.JbBbltt CTaTCItifi COBtTHBKT, RapAU)<fib - IIo- 

hoiubbkom'b DoneaBTe.ia OieccKaro yneCaaro Oapjrra (24 
Anprfcja). 

7 BOJEHU: 

Bo MuHUcmepcmey Bapodnaio npoce7bW,eH%A. 

npBHBCJeBBbtM KT> CCHV MBBHCTepCTBJ HfUBOpHblM 
CorbTHBfTb K.H*3b Eaumt> MemepcKtU — do civsaio on pe¬ 
lt jeeia ero wh Pjccko# Macciu bt> TjpHHt (27 Aoptja). 

Bo yne^HbiM b Onpytajm. 

IIo MocKOBCKOMy: OrcTaBHbitt TBapaiB ffiTaGcT*- 
PoTMBCTpT. Kh»3b FOAttUfilW - OTT» JOJWHOCTH DoSCTHBrO 

UoaeaHTeja Cmojchcko# TaHHaaiR, no nponieHiio (26 Hap.) 

IIo AepnTCKoyy? IIoMeTHbi# IfoneaHreib 4epnTCKO# 
rnunaaiH Eptonum »— orb ceil iojmhoctb (14 MapTa). 
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HirPiS4EHH: 

BblCOMAlniAfl Tpahota. 

Ha me 4^HCTBUTejbB0My OaTCKoiiy Cob^tuhkj v 
I loneTHTejio Kieacnaro yqeGflaro Onpyra Kha3k> fiaebidoey. 

Qo aacBM^TejbCTBOBaBito MeaHCTpa Hapojearo Dpo- 
crfcuteHifl o<St» oco6bixi» Tpyian, noaeceBHbixi> oana upa 
ycD'fcmaoM'b npuBe4eaia kt> OKOfmaaifo npeo6pa30Baain 
yaBBepcHTeTa Co. Bja 4 HMipa, BceuHJocTHBlitiine aa- 
jyem> BacT* Ka'fia.iepoM'b Opjeaa Cb. Ahhbi nepeoM CTene- 
bb, 3H8KH Koero, npB ceMit DpenpoBoauaeMbie, lloBeji'fe- 
Baem> b3mt» bo 3 JO»hti> Ha ce6a h aocuTb no ycTaHOBje- 
HiiO| Hpe6biBaem> Haideio Hmbepatopckoio mhaoctiio 
K' b Bam 6jarocKJOHBbi. 

Ha bo44bbboM CoGctbchboio Ero 

Hll D8P ATOPCIATO BEAHHECTBA 
PJKOK) nOAOHCaBO : 

hukojaB 

Bt» C. HeTep6yprfc t 
11 Aop'kia 1840 ro 4 a. 

yKaai> DpaBBTejbCTeyiomeiiy CeeaTy. 

Do aacBHA'tTeJbCTBOBauiio MaaacTpa Hapo 4 aaro Dpo- 
catmeHifl o peBBOCTabiXT> Tpyjaxx h uocToanao«T> ycepiia 
npH yopaBAeaiH 04ecc*KHin> y^e6abiMT> Onpyrowb, Dooe- 
sBTeja oaaro, 4'tiicTBHTejbnaro CTaTCKaro CoB’imiHKa Kha- 
otcteuua, BceuuiocTHbli^aie xajyeMi> ero bi> TatiHbie 
CoBrfeTBBKH. 

Ha iio44Hbhomi> CoGctbchhoio Ero 

H NHBPATOPCR ATO BeJU'IECTBA 

py koh> no 4 nHcaflo: 

uhkojaB. 

IH C. HeTepfiyprfe, 

Anptua 11 4 bb 1840 r. 
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0T4- i. — bwco'ia Anil n 

aj OpAeuanM. 

Cb. B^aicmipa 3-M cTeoeaa: Qqiioiiibhei> Done* 
HHTejfl KieecRaro yneCaaro Oapyra, 4'feMcTBHxe4bHbiM CxaT- 
CK1M CoB'fcXHHK'B KopAtOlfit — 3a OX4B*IBO 'JCCpAHJIO C4y*<Jy 
(11 Anp'kia). 

Cb. BjaiBMipa 4-tt cTeneHB*. 4apeKTopT» y«m- 
4»tm> MhhckoM ryCepHiH, HajBopabiH Cob4jthbkt» Opjtom 
— 3a OTjBqBO-ycepAHyio b no.ie3Hyfo C4ys6y (15 MapTa). 

Cb. Ahh bi 2-M cxeneHB, yKpamcs. Hmqepa- 
topckoio sopoBoio^ DpHiBopRbiM IIpoToiepeM BacuM* 
Eaotcahoez — 3a otabmho ycep4Hyio u ncuesHyio ero C4y»- 
6y do ul>40i!CTBy MaHBCTepcTBa Hapo 4 Raro Dpocrfemenifl 
(29 Anpt4fl). 

Cb. Ahb bi 3-M CTeoeeu: 3aKonoyMHxeAb rpo 4 H 6 H- 
CKoti rHMiiasiH OpoxoiepeM BacuMti Ilonoet — 3a peBBO- 
cTayio ero C4y»6y (27 Anplub); CBflineBHBKX, HcaKiee- 
CKaro Cofop a Andpcti PaUKoecKt* — 3a ot4h<iho ycep4Hoe 
npoxo»4CBie BoajoaeBHMn. Ha Hero 40 J»H 0 cxeM (29 
Anp-kifl). 

Cb. CTaHHC4aBa 2-B creneaH : 4apeKXopx> KaH- 
iUMapia Maeacrpa Hapoisaro QpocB’femenia, CTaTCxiM Co- 
b^thhktj KoMoecrriH — 3a ot^hmho - ycep4By»o cjyxOy (14 
Anptia). 

Cb. CTaHac4aBa 3-M cTeoeBB: CocToamjtt npa 
l>4aropo4HOHi> DaHciost KajyatCROfi raHHajia UlTa(h»-4e- 
Rapb Buccnt 1 Kti(; DpaBHTe4b 4'k*'i> y^peaueHaoM npa 4enap- 
TaueHTfc UapoaHaro DpocB^meeia ApieorpaasHecitoH Kom- 
uaccia, TaxyjapBbiti Cob%tobki> Kopitynoct; Ko-ijexcaie 
CcKpeTapa ; Mhhobhukt> b XvioatHHirc* toM *e KomiHcciii 
HukomvH; MtHupti b KonHaTHbiM Ha4BBpaTe4b 6jaropo4Baro 
DaacioHa opa TuomhcckoM rauHa3iB a EyxrajTepT* 4 upon - 
niu 3aKaBKa3CKHXi> yRHiann* UJyjibVfi; C. IIexep6yprcKiit 
3-M ra4bAia Rynen.'b Hucoeapoe *— 3a 3 acjyrH no coxepata- 
Hiio CTaTyta (25 Anp'kia). 
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b) Tihomx Gtatck aro Go b^tsbr a: 

IIoqeTHbiti UoneqHTejb KieecKoa rauHaaia Maputuur 
k& — bt» aarpajy 3acBaxtTeJbCTBOBaHHbixT» Haqa4bCTB0wi> 
ncxje3Hbixi> ero Tpy aobx> a oTjanaaro acnojaeaiB CBoetf 
o^asaHHOCTB (27 MapTa). 

c) UosajOBaniesn, bt» 3B8Hie Kaaiieprepa: 

Onpei'kieanbifi Hhbobhbkohi> oco 6 bin» nopjqeniti npa 

MaHacrpt Hapojaaro npocB'hmeai* <Ppanvp CtcutiutvsHt 
3b*ihc jea'b, no npexReay, bi> aaaaie Kaaueprepa (30 
Anpbia). 

d) HanepcHbiifli> CvarojajbHbiM'b RpecTOMT,: 

Cocroflmiii npa Jaueb Khbjb Eea 6 opo 4 KO 3aKono- 
Tqarejem» t GsameHHaK'b Joanm Mepv/cuioet — aa peBao- 
cthjtk) ero C 4 yx 6 y (27 Aoptaa). 

e) K&MHjaBKaMB: 

SaaoflojqaTejR: Haxeropo4CRott TaMHasia Tlporoiepett 
ITaoejtz Jctieden a y , fc34Hbix r b yqaAanrb: Kypcitaro — 
Ilporroiepett Ioanm Kpacnumcmti a Kopoqenciiaro — Can- 
iqeBHB kt> _ Muxaua b BupocaaocKtH , aa peBaoCTHyio hxt> 
cayxtSy (27 Anp*fc4ii). 

f) Gay <x»b n m a 

3aROBoyqBTe4ii TaiiBaaiS ; XapbKOBCKeti— UpoToiepeit 
Houcaz Je6edee* a DeasaHCRott— CBameeguKT* Ioann a Ua - 
nejutoecin*'; ytaAHbivb yqajonrb: KamaacBCKaro — IIpo- 
Toiepcfi HuttU(fiopz JTempon, AporaqaacKaro— GBflmeaaBKi> 
Uempz EapanoecKiU , Haxeropo4CKaro — CBameHBHK'b Ba - 
jrujtxh Caxapon a Ap3&naccKaro — GBsmeuaBRi* MuxauA c 
Jto6uj*oez — aa pcBHorrByio hxt> cjyxCy (27 Aop'kiii). 

g) fl o 4 a p k a m a. 

Kaauepi>'IOHRepi> 4^bido«z (14 MapTa)— nepcTaem* 
ex. Benae 4 eaii> Ero Bejhbectba; Ea 64 ioTeRapb Hhde- 
rATOPCKoft nyCjaqeoti Ea&iioTexB, Aorrop'b <I>H 40 co*ia 
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Mypaabm # (1 Anp-kia) b Op^aaapHMti Ilpo4»eccopT> yea- 
BepCBTera Cb. Bjautauipa HaKcuMoeuub (23 AnptaiJ — 
OpaxiiauTOBbiuB nepcTHaua, sa neAeeceHie Tocfjiapio 
Hu DEPATOPy aKseunjapa cocTasjeBBbix'b bub; 1) Uyme- 
tuecmet a no IoHunecicuMZ ocmpoeaM*, rpetyu, MajurA Aaiu 
u Typufiu #5 1835 tody , 2) UodpotiHato Kamajtoto rpeuecicuM* 
pyKonucRMt HMnepamopcteoA HyfauuHO# ButiMomeicu, 
cb JamuncKfijut U3ZACHeHteMB a 3) coqaaeHia boat. Baasa- 
Hieui.: Kiee.vwunz. 

h) Me^ajflMu. 

IfHOCTpaRBbie X Y402GHHKB: AdoAbfz Pensojtbd b a 
reoptz PenjoAbdn trh r&M6yprb, Mepvp, Maaepz a 3pmejtb 
bt> Mnaieal; — soaoTbiMH ueAajflMa Gojbmaro pasu'fcpa, 
JCTBHOB46BBbIlflB AJJI HafpSAbl BHOCTp&HU.eB'b, 3a JCTpofl- 
ctbo DpeBocxo4Bbixi» csapBAOB'b aj* TjasHoU OOcepBftTopia 
(7 Anptja). 

i) EAaHOBpeucHHOFO BbMaqeio xeHert. 

OpiBHapabirt Qpo4>eccopi> MocKoacsaro yHBB6pcBT6Ta 
UotoduHz — aa ocoObie TpjAbi h otjhmbo- jcepAHjw cay*- 
6j (2 MapTa). 

06zr 8MHO Monapwee GjtaioeoueHte. 

AsaaeuBRj Bepy h T. reobMepceny — 3a BOAHeceHie 
Ero BEJHRECTBy Tpen> nepBbix'b qacrett vaxaBaeMaro 
bmh cCopooKa: Beitrige zur Reontoiss des Rossischen 
Reicbs (3 MapTa ); OpAanapHouy Ilpo^eccopy XapbKOBCsa- 
ro ynaBepcBTCTa KajtuHuueMco — sa dojhotj asbiCKauilt 
b y40BjeTBopBTC4bBoe onacaaie uaTepBRa ropoia Co.rraBbi 
b OTpbiTbixTb ROCTett MaMOHTa (8 MapTa) ; HcopaBjafoineifj 
AOJXHoCTb Dpo<*>eccopa PamejbeBCKaro Jlaneti Myp 30 Keeuuy 
— 3a pa36opi> a^at., xpaHsmaxes bt> ApxnB'b iptaocTB 
Cb. ^BUBTpin (3 Anp-kiif). 
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3a Maprt h Anpijb Mtcaqbi 1840. 


4. (9 MapTa) 06r> onpedibjuniu Bpaua npu 1-U It a - 
idHCKoU ruMHdsiu. 

Do npejCTaBJeniio IloneHBTejfl KasaHCRaro y«ie6- 
aaro Ospyra I\ Mhhhctp'b HapojHaro DpocBimenia 
pa 3 pbmaxb HirtTt Bpaia npa 1-fl KaaaHCKofi rnMua3ia, 
ct» acaJOBaHteMi* no 115 py6. cep. bt» toa*, h3t> Bocna- 
TaHHHaecRofi cyMMbi cocToamaro npa rnMiiadia Hau- 
cioHa, crh npeitocTaBJeHieM'B eay, Ha ocHOBaHia Bbi co¬ 
ralline yTBepjKAeHHaro 12 Man 1836 roAa Ilojoa<eiiia 
KoMHTeTa IY. MBaacTpoBi> r npaBi> roCyjapcTBeHHoft 
cjyac6bi t a ct> rfun>, <rro6bi onpeA'kieeie h yBOJhHeHie 
ero aasuc'kio on, noneraTCAJi F^e6Haro Onpyra. 

5. (9 MapTa) 06 a onpedrbjeniu npu BjwickoU Fum- 
nanu Hadsupameun 3a eoMHonpuxodm^uMU ynenuKOMu . 

no npeACTaBjemfo noneraTeja Ha3aHCKaro y<ie6- 
aaro Oicpyra a Ha ocHOBaHia Bbicosafimaro IIoBe- 
-rfaria 15 4*eBpaaa 1838 roAa* IV MaaacTp’B Hapoaearo 
npocBimemfl paapimaji, mwrh tb npa BbtckoB rnuBaaia 
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Ha43npaTejfl 3a B0JkU0DpB\04flmBHH y^euBKajm, ct> 
HC&JOBAHbOlIlt DO 200 py6. Cepe6pOMT> BT» r04T», B3T> 
aKOHOHBHecKOU cyuubi ruMuaaiu, ci rfeMX, «rro6bi 
yB04bBeuie u onpeAiueeie bt. ciio 40JJKHOCTb aaBHckio 
ott> DoDeiBTeafl y<ie6Haro Oapyra. 

6. (9 MapTa) 06r> onptdfbMHtu ByxtcLtmepa npu 
XepCOHCKOU rUMHCUtU. 

Do npe 4 CT 8 Bjeaifo none'tRTea* 04eccKaro y»ie<>- 
aaro Oicpyra, I\ Mahhctpi. Hapo^uaro npocBtmeuia 
paapimiM'b oape4t4BTb npn^ XepcoHCKofi PnMHa3iH Byx- 
raJTepa ct» 3Ka40Bam>eMi> do 142 p. 88 r. cep. wb 
ro4i>, H3i» aKOHOBH^ecKott cyuMbJ cero 3aBejeHifl. 

7. (16 MapTa) O eaedemu npenodoeoHtjt Pyecnou 
Hcmopiu 6f> yne6Hhixf> 3aeedenifixn KieecKOto yneGruuo 
Ohpyta. 

no npe4CTaBjeHiio HonesMTeja KieBCnaro y*ie<>- 
Haro Oicpyra, I\ Mbbhctpt> Hapo 4 Haro npocBimema 
paap+.mHJi. bbcctb npeno 4 aBanie PyccKoii HcTopiH bt» 
y<ie6ubixi> 3aBe4eHiaxT» KieBcnaro y«ie6Haro Oispyra, 
ua^HHaa <rb IV K4acca bt» rBUHa3iaxi> h ct» 3-ro bt» 
4.BopaHCRHXi> yi>34Hbixi> y<iH4Hmaxi>, TaKBMi> o6pa~ 

• 30MT>, STo6bl ypOKH PyCCKOft HcTOpiu 3aM*f>HBJH HACTL 
ypoKGBb Bceo6tnett HcTOpiu, othocbmux^ no ceMy pac- 
nopaaceHiio kt» BbicmnM'b KjaccaMi. 3aBe4emtt. 

8. (16 MapTa) 0 hoqom a pacnpedibMHxu npenodaeanin 
reotpa$xu er> rUMH03\nxr> Kcuohckcuo ynetiHato Otcpyta . 

no Dp64CTaB4eai(0 FIoaesHTeja KaaaacRaro y«ie6- 
Haro OKpyra, f. Mamtrrpi Hapoaaaro npocrtaeiiia 
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jmepun opeBnojoaceBBoe noBeweaeirt paeapejt- 
jenie opeoo4*iaBta reorpaoia vt rtm raiiHaai/iX't 
KaaaHcicaro y«ie6aaro Oicpyra, ni Birkorca oco6bie 
4iii cero ape4M6Ta ei Ha9ua , ieuien ajh Toro 

n» Kaac4om. Rjacxrfe no 4B& ypoxa bt> H©4 T fe-iK), cb 
Tfc»n,, «rro6u m> Bbicnmn, luaccan 4onoxHHTejbHbie 
ypoRB uajHa^eabi 6 wjh bt> cBofoaaoe nocxfcotojeRHoe 
BpeMfl bt» Cpejy. 

9. (28 Mapra) O paad/b.wKtu ym6nhixr> npedMemotm 
2-to OmdrbMHiH <PuM>co<ftcKCUo <PaKyM>mcma ykueepcu- 
mema O*. BjtaduMtpa na dea paqpnda. 

r. MflHHCTp'B Hapo4Haro IIpocBimeaia, cor Ja¬ 
ma sex ch 8aK4B><MBien Corfera V hbmpcbtotb Cb. 
HiaAiiifipa, KacaTejLHo paaatieHui y<ie6ai>ixi» op«4sio- 
Ton» 2-ro Orj^ieBifl <2>B.ioco<t>cKaro ^aKyjbTeTa sa jaa 
paspfua: 1 ) Hayn* MaTe«aTo^ecKHXi a 2 ) Hajin> 
ErrecTB6HHfcixT» * pa a pi m hot, bbccth cie paenpeji- 
jeBie wb j'tftcTBie ch 6yjiym aro 1840 — 41 yie6- 
uaro ro4a, n» bb4^ odutb, Bnpejb 40 yTBepwaeHia 
n oct oflu Haro ycTaaa yeiiBepcHTeTa, ct> hto6u 

aarrb BpeMeaa, ocTatomaroca aa TaKOBbisn> pacapojb- 
jeHieart cbo6oahumt>, 6bua yDOTpeOjaeiia Ha Dpeoo4a- 
taaie CTy 4 eHxain» BbimecRasaHHaro Or4*kieHia Ore<ie- 
CTMHHOft BtCTOpia. 

10. (12 Anp'kia) O 6«$demu9*Tu$JUccK0M* Vfbjd- 
mom ystuMUifTb npenodasam* HrbMetpcaw u < Ppaxu,y 2 CKaxo 
Miuxom. 

no OTHomaBiio I\ rjaBHoynpaKuioiiiaro Tpyaieio, 
KaBiaacKoio a 3aRaBBaacBBBV (XSaacTABB, I\ Mhhbctpi» 
Vmw XXVI . Omd. /. 13 
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Hapo^naro DpocrbrneBia naniRm corjacie Ha BBe^eirie 
bt> TiKtaHccKoirb yiamoin yiajiiml apeno4a8aein 
Hivemuro b <t»paHHy3CKaro agbiKorb. 


/ 

11. (12 Anprkia) 0 npaevjax* ucnbimani* dj * 
nepeeoda u aw nycna Cmydenmoet C. Uemep^yptCKCuo Vhu- 
eepcumdma. 

T. Mhhhctpt. Hapo4earo IlpocBimeHifl, paacMo- 
xpiBTi npe 4 CTaBJ 6 HHbifi UopesHTe^eMT. C. IleTep 6 ypr- 
cRaro y^efaaro Oapyra npoeRTB DpaBB.i'b HcabiTama 
4 -ia nepeB04a h BbiaycKa CTy4eHTOBT» C. OeTepdypr- 
cKaro yHBBopcvreTa> yreepaiuT. cia Dpaaiia m npeao- 
cTaBHJTB b Be era bxt> 44a pyK 0 B 04 CTBa n yBHBepcvrcrb, 
bt> BB4t onbiTa, Ha wrbipe ro 4 a, 

12. (25 Anptifl) 0 eeedemu «t> EKamepunocjiao- 

atojto yjbzdHOMb y*ujmiju,rb npenodaeanin *Ppamt l y3CKCuo 
Mbvca. v 

Do np64CT&B4eHiio noneqHTejfl 04eccKaro y^e5- 
Haro Oapyra, I\ Mhhhctp'b Hapoaearo npocBtmeffia 
paapinmax bbcctb bt» EKaTepHHocjaBCKoin. yiaaHoiix 
y^Bjnmi npenojaiame 4>paHayacKaro JMbiKa. 


* 
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13. (86 Aaptjfl). 

nPHM'BPHbl ft ID T A T T> 

Bjatopodtuuo IJoHcioHa npu Ytp/tuioecteoit FytiepHCKok 
ruMHoaiu na SO BocnumaHttuKoet , yitoepacdeHtpiH f. 
MuHucmpoM* Uapodnato Ifyocefbu^emn. 



3 
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OT4. l.-MHHHCTEPCRIfl 
npUMfbMOHtA : 

1) npOHSBOjcTBo nowiOHceBHaro n> ceui» nJtarfc 
Bcrfesrb .inaairb nomaro Hta-ioBaHbfl, 40 J»eo BaaHasarkca 
■ npo4oJ3KaTbCfl Torjia mibso, uoraa bt» HaHcioui 
6yaerb nojubi# KOMnJeim, to ecn>, 80 Hejortort; np» 
neafcinein> ate iHCj'fe hxt>, HaaHaaeme cero raa jobs aba 
saBHcuTb on cnoootioBb DaHciosa n eopasrbpfloai ci 
BoaMOHjEHocTiio ko4h scctb^* * ct» paapfanenifl Bwcmaro 
Hanajurraa. 

2) Cymia 8658 py6. 57 rod. cepe6poMi>, noia- 
raeaiaa Ha coAepncaflie BocnHTaHanKorb a 4pyria hb* 
4epjKira, pacxo4yercA aaKOHHbisrb nopfi4KOBii», aa ocho- 
bauih CM'tibi, eweroaao yTBep3K4aeaio& Qoae*tHT64eMi> 

Oicpyra. 

3) He 40 CTa(omee aa pacxo4i> no 04 H 08 crant 
KOJHHecTBo cyMMbi 403BojaeTCfl nonojHHTb ocTaTKaMH 
ott> 4pyrott, ho o 6 mifl pacxourb ue 4uJ>«eBT» upesaexo- 
4BTb HaaHaaeHia. 

4) OcTaTKH cjmmx IlaucioHa oOpauiaiOTCA rt> ano- 
aoNHiecKyio ero cynny, bhochtcs 4 ah opaparuemfl m> 
Kpe4HTBbJA ycTauoMeHia ■ ynoTpe6aaiOTCH bt> pacxo4t> 
■a apessbinaftHhifl n»4e patera oo LlaHciouy, ci» Ha^AioAe- 
*ieirt npe4nacamfbixi» n pa bh.it,. 

5 ) Hhcjo KonHaTUbixi> HaABupaTeaett soeraa 
4044CH0 coo6paacaTbc» ci> *»HCJom» BoemrraHmjKort, 
HOJtrafl Ha KaH<4blX'fc 15 BoCBHTaHHHKOB’b no 04H0HJT 
Ha43epaTe.no. 
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oopeaiuehiji, fiEPENBUiEHUf h reaibHEaiji. 


OnPEAtiBHU. 

D o Muhncmepcmey Hapodnato Upoee/bvifimA. 

GijmMBtnitt bt> I ocjiapcTB€HHom> Coarfert Qapcraa 
IhuMuro Bane~Pe<t»epeH4apiein> <Ppanufi CmtGuufii* — Hi- 
■QMUUHMft ocofoix't nopjieaitt ope V. MaBacrpfe (26 

Aapkia). 


Ilo yuneepcumemam . 

C. DeTepflyprcaoiiy: 4eiain> fOpwanecicano 4*a- 
RTJbTera» OpAHHapHbttf Dpo^ccopi. BeanoecmA — flpo-' 
perropoHi* yBHBepcHTCTa (21 MapTa). 

Ca. BaaABHipa: OfMJKtapobiii Dpo*eccopi> Opnam- 
cm* — Dpoperropom* y»»aepcaT«ra (8 MapTa) ; BacTpa* 
opxaaapaiaA 0po*cccopi» SbctoM h OpHuajuioti Maiesa- 
TBU, JoaTOpi> JbAVeMKO — 0 p 4 HBapHbiin> npoaeccopoMT. ; 
AAVowcrtB AoMtipoectnk — HenpaBJatomsm> xoaxaocTb 
diurrpaopAMBapBaro ftpooeccopa oo xaeeap'b Pjrccioit Hcto- 
pta ; Hcnpaaiaiouutt 404*BQCTb Hueoerropa CTyxeHTOBiH 
IlojKoaiiarb Cbtuytoez — jmepaK 4 eHT> bt» cell 404KB0CTB 
(28 MapTa); OpxuaapHbifi Dpooeccopi* Oedopoa* — 4cks- 
Bom» 2-ro Or 4 iaeaia $H40co»CRaro <£axy4bTeTa (25 Anp.) 

UaaaHcaoiij: 4<*Topi> MeABmmu Batutpt — 
diCTpaopaiaapfbtitrb flpo^eceapom* no xaeejipb Maaepaao* 
ria ■ rtoraoaa (12 Avpfei a). 
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Ho ruaenoMy IJedatotunecKOMy Hacmumymy. 

CocToamiM npa HHCTBTjrfc bt> aeaHia Oraptnaro y«*a- 
Tej/i ruMuasie IlueAbHUKoet — Axi>toBKToin> MaTCuaTHicB, 
ct. aop>qeflieMT> euv npcwuaBasia <1 >h3hkb (8 MapTa). 

IJO luttfHMQ. 

Aeu ii aobcrom y : Hcnpafijaiomie 40 JMHocti> npo- 
♦occopOB'L, MarHCTpbi JyKumoflb a Bo3deu»ccncKxii — 
^TBepxieHbf IIpooeccopaMa, uepBbitt no *iacTH MaTeuaTBKH, 
a uocjfcjHiii no qacTH EcTecTBeBHoii UcTopia (12 Anpl^a). 

Pb niejbeBCKOMj' : KaH4H4arb 4>HAOco«t>itt Ifum — 
HcnpaB4aKHUHMi> 40JxoocTb npoocccopa Cejbcxaro Xoaait- 
CT«a a A1>coB04CTBa (16 MapTa). 

Ho ynetinbiMb OnpytaM e. 

KieBCRony: HcnpaBJBiomifi 404XH0CTb Aaperropa 
yqajBim> Do404bCKoB rjfepsia, KouejscidJi Acceccopi> 
Bo\u,uhuh* — yTB€px 4 em» bt> cefl aojxhoctb (28 MapTa). 

KaaaHCROMj: DonerabiMB CMorpBTejiMH y-k34- 

Bbixi> yqH4Bnp>: XBa-ibincKaro — no4no4ROBUBRi> Pocjui- 
Ko&t (21 MapTa), TpoBunaro — THTjjflpHbitt CoB'fcTBBK'b 
CuMAbHWcon (4 Anptia) a BojxcKaro — oTCTaBHbitf 
HlTa6c'b-KanaTaBi> JKapcm* (25 Anpfeta). 

Uo E/iUceUcKoU dupetcijiu Jqtutiu^a. 4 

DoqeTHbIMH CMOTpBTeJBMB y^aAHblXT, yqBJBm*b : 
KpacaoapCKaro — Oo4nopjqarb 3ocy Abaci* b Mbhjcmb- 
cRiro— TaTjjflpBbiii CoBtroan, Ufuxymad* (9 Maprra). 
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HEPEMtmEHi: 

t 

OoueTflbitt CuarpaTejb BaitiBHUCKtro y^aaro Ymh- 
jama, ryCepBCKiii CenpeTapb Kokouucuh *— m> t«kobvk> we 
aojxBocTb bo BTopoe MocKoscRoe ytamoe y^Hjame (25 
Aupfeja). 

7B0 J erh: 

Ho XapbKoecKOMy Vttueepcummy. 

OrcraBHbiH KaneTaeT* ApTBjjepia AdaMoeum — on 
4 oj* booth HHcaesTopa Ctj 4 Ghtobt> yoHeepcHTera, no npo¬ 
me hi »o (21 MapTa). 

no y*u6HbiMn OfcpytaMT). 

BtJopycciOMy: HoieTBbitt CMorpBTejb 
PoccieHCKaro Etuioaop* — on ceil 404 *boctb, no 

npomeaiio (5 Anp'fcja). 

Mockobcrohj ; Cocroamiti bt» aaaafa Kauuepi>- 
fOeiepa, Ha4BopabiH Cob^thbkt» JToHOMapcm — orb 404- 
btbocth Do^eTaaro CuoTpsTeja flpocuaDCRaro ytagtaaro 
yiBiHRa, no npomeaiio (16 MapTa); TirryjHpBbiit Cob^t- 
BLHK'b TaUdywow — on ao-ixboctb UoaeTaaro CiiOTpBTeja 
SopOBCKtro y'bataaro ymiama, no npomeaiio (28 MapTa). 

XapbBOBCSOMjr: OrcTaaHbiii DoanoJKOBaHirb Cib- 
Mepvpe* — orb aojxbqcth IloaeTHaro CiioTpHTeja BoOpoB- 
CKaro yt84Haro y mhjhidB, no npomeaiio (9 MapTa). 

RaaaacKOMy : On* aojhehoctb DoieTHbraT* Cmotpb- 
Tejefl yiaABbisT* yjMtu'b: Ko 3 bno 4 enbHHCKaro — K04- 
jewcsiH Cesperapb Ymo^h, do npomeaiK); AyRoanoBCKaro— 
KaMMepi*-H>BKep'b. KojAexciiB Acceccopi* Ymmhuhz, no 
npofneaito (4 Aopfeia) a lUajpaacmro — Bapbucotz, at 
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HeiBROfo rt» 40JXR0CTB m i*BBaro e*y 4 -xt* irtcanaaro 
omycsa (12 Auplua). 

[To C*6ttpc$coMy VnpaeAemfo. 

HaABopBbiii CorfcTHBKT* Aypanooi — ori, aojikboctb 
floRerHaro CaoTpitTeaa Kypraaciiaro Yfewaaro Ymuama, 
no npomeuiio (30 Anp’fcia). 


UitMMna tfuatodapHocmb Munucmepctnea Hapodnato 

IIpOCSTbV+CHiH. 

BkioaepcRony TpaxcKOMy raarb, OoqernoMy rpaaua- 
hhhj lUadpuny — sa coi'fcticTBie ero bt> no4t>3j Bocnarani* 
lORomecTBa ropo 4 a Etioaepcita (21 MapTa); llpo^eccopaui. 
Y8HB€pcHT6Ta Cb. Bnuanipa: AcTpoHOniB — Gedopot y, 
rpeqecKOtt Cjobcchoctb h ApeBHOcreti — HeAtcupxy b Bo- 
tbbhkb — Tpaymtfemmepy ; AjrbioHKTau'b: Hcropia — 
CmaspotcKOMy, 3aaoHOBb BjaroycTpottcTea — Beanutusey t 
MaTeMftTHRH — TuxoMandpumcKOMy, ApeBaett CjoBecHocra 
h 4p«BBOCT6ki — Jeacny b yspexieaiU — Baibmxoay ; 
HcopaBjaromeHT 40 j»nocTb HscneaTopa n, HeuapoBCKoi 
raa&aaia, Crapmeay yqnT©4io Opdrt; Orapmmn. V shtc- 
41itb raamrcitt : Bropott Kieacxoii— Oomanoewiy, Bojmb- 
cboH — lIIyMCKOMy , PobcbcroM — HatyMb, Bubhiiuro# — 
Bepej**%oay $ HeMBpoitCRotl — Kyjteum^Bentbcn, ■ ComoKach- 
tto, lIojTBBCRott— BoAaeenHy; Ma whom} Yqareiio DepBoK 
KiescHoti raMBtsia KopnaxoacnoMy a yqarejio Pacoaaaia 
bt» BoimbckoH ranaiaia CotiKteuwy* aa npairfepaoe ycepaie 
bxt» R'k cAjmOb (28 MapTa); DoqeTHoay (Iooeqa-rejio 
HoBoqepxaccsofi raaaadiH Ce^paxoay — aa oomepTBOBaaie 
ero 441 cefi rauoasiB (5 Aoptaii). 
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HHOCTPAHHMX1 KAPTAXT. POCCIH 
40 1700 ro 4 A (lj. 

COH. IIOMBTH. HjBBA HllD. AkAA. HaTETi 

6EAOPA i4E47Hn. 


I. JHTEPATrPHWU B3BHCT1*. 

OrHocHmiflCH ci04a coRHHeniii cyn, cxfejyiomij!: 

/. Klefekeri Curae Geographicae, s. Indices tabula - 
nm U libronm geograpkicorum critics . Hamburgi, 1758, 
in-8. CoAepxHTT. n cetffe imoroe, oTHocnuieecn 40 
seiunoaBcaaLi b 40 saprs Poccin. 

(1) Hn IV ^mti BaAuieaun nunesiein H. A*Meaia Hijn, 
Ct. Cob. K. M. Bepom, a DoAnojKoraaiKon. r. II. Tejuiepoo- 
■on Batkrll o Poccia a DorpinRHnuiii cx new n Asia tea* 
Jan (Beilrige tor Kenntnlss de* Rulsischen Reich* and der 
ugrinxenden Linder Aliena). 

'tacm, XXVI. Omd. II. 1 
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Nachrichl von Land-und See - Marten, die das Bus - 
sische Reich und die zundchst angrdnzenden Lander be - 
treffen; von Gerh. Friedr. Muller . Bt> ero ace coHHHeuiii : 
Samml. Russ . Geschichte, Tout. VI, crp. 1, — 108. 
Mnjjepa TpyAT. HMter^ ri*T> 6oxte aocto uhct Ba, hto 
6bn t» nepBbiMi. u jo.iro nocxfc Toro ejHHCTBeHHbiirb 
co«iBHeBi«Brb o6t» upe^neri. Oeo oAHaico ae 

no j no h TpeOyerB mhothit. nonpasoK'i a npntfaBjeeiti. 
HiRoropbiA AOWMffefii*, ocofeHHO bt. «THOmeR)B n» Hi- 
ueuKHftTB KapTam., naioAATca bt. cj'fcayHHiien CTaTbi : 

Zusdtze zu der im 6 -ten Bande der Sammlung Rus- 
sischer Geschichte befindlichen Nachricht von den Land- 
Marten, welche das Russische Reich und die angrdnzenden 
Lander be treffen, Bt. Christoph Schmidt's (genannt Phi- 
seldekj Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der Staatsverfassung von 
Russland; Riga 1772,, in-8. C/rp. 194—216. 

Prolusio de antiquissimis delineationibus geographi- 
cis adkuc notis terrarum Russicarum, auctore Joanne 
Theophilo Ruble, — Bt. Catalogus Praelectionum in Uni¬ 
ters itale Lilcraria Mosquensi habendarum; Mosquae 1810, 
in-4-. IlepeueaeHo ua Pyccniti fObuct, doat. 3ar4aBie»rB: 
0 dpeenrbiauuasn teofpatfmnecKuxh itapmasm, Sonbinrb «a- 
erbcmHbixt>, na Kouxb u3o6paotcenbi Oduacmu Kunepiu Poc- 
ciucicou, coMmeHHoe IoatmoMb OeofiuuoMt, EyM. MocRsa 
1810, in-4. 

Vergleichung des a Item und neuem Russlands, u. 
s. ip. von C, Meiners . Tom 1, crp. 6 u art*. 

Allgemeine Hulfsmittel zum Studium der alten und 
mittlem Geographic uberhaupt, und insbesondere torn 
ndrdlichen und dstlichen Europa und Asien, Bt. Joh. 
Gotti. Buhle's Versuch einer Krit. Liter . d. Russ . Gesch . 
I, crp. 26—35. 
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Kparnoe ftattfhcrie o ApeedHi'i Kapraxt Kacuitfcica- 
*ro Mopfi aaxoAtrrcft wh S, F . G. Wahl's Altes imd 
Neues VOrder- tmd Mitiel - Asien; Leipzig 1795, in-8, 
crrp. 41. 

Nochrichl uber einige ciltere Karlen von Rues land. 
Bt» Siegm. Freih. von Herberstein, mit besonderer Ruck - 
$icht auf seine Reisen in Russland, von Friedr. Adelung. 
Op. 376 h cj. 

Catalogue des Cartes Geographiques, Topographiques 
et Marines, de la Bibliotheque du Prince Alexandre La- 
banoff de Rosloff a St. Petersbourg; suivi d'une Notice 
de Manuscrits. Paris, typogr. de Firmin Didot, 1823, 

6. 8. - Oort. POCKOOIBO H B*L MaJOMT, MHCJT& 9K36M- 

EuapoBi. OTfleqaiaBHbiii KaTajorb AparoaiHearo co6pa- 
bij! Kaprt, xpaHfliaaxcn biahI; bt. KiifJjioTeitfe OaBaaro 
tHTa<5a Ero Hmoepatopckato BRJuqECTB a, coAep- 
iKtsrb wb ce&b 2,269. HyMepoBb, bt> qucji KoropbixT. 
baxoahtc#i hhtb Apengnra KapTi, PocciH, oTM'fcqeHHbiX'b 
ha cTp. 232—269. 

II. HcqacABHiK kapti. 

ynotfanaeMbifl 34-fccb HHOcrpaHebia Koptbi ApoBHeft 
Poccia acqucj^Bbi B'b xponoJoriiqecKOM'B nopflARi, no 
roAj hxt» H3AaHia. Xoth 3 A^b co6cTBeHno HAerb piqb 
o Tami'b toji.ro RapraxT>, koto phi a BSAaHbi B'b doa- 
JHHBHK'fc B B’B ODpeA^JeHBOe BpeHH, HO H6 Jt>8A yMOJ- 
RRTb OAHaKO B 0 TfcxB KapTaXT., ROTOpblfl COHROeBbl B’B 
HartcTHoe BpeMH no oahhmt, npeAnojoHceai/iMT. o nojo- 
■ceRiB cTpam.. K-b uocjrfcAHHirb npuHaAJewarb bt» oco- 
6enBocTB cj^Ayfotuifl: 

Sdrmatia Ptolmaei ad ventrn redacta. dta Rapra 
npBBaAJeHCBTB itb coqHHeHiio Tarrepepa : Joh . Chr. Gat- 

1* 
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terers Disquisitio in IV Commentationibus: An Prusso- 
rum, Lituanorum, cetcrorumque populorum LeUicorum or*-' 
ginem a Sarmatis Jiceat repetere? Bi Commeutatt. Soc Ml. 
Getting. T. XU—XIII. 

Tabula Geograpkica Russiae vicinarumque Regtonum 
circiler A. C. 94-9. Ilpa coMHoeeia : Geographia Russiae 
vicinarumque Regtonum circiter A. C. 948, t Constantino 
Porphyrogenneta auctore T. S . B, (Theoph. Siegfr. Bay - 
ero). Bt Comment . Acad . Scientiar. Imper . Petrop. T. IX. 
C. ITeTep6ypr* 1749, in-4. — cfra RapTa cotfcxBeHeo 
co*raB6Ha 6b ua 4eAH4em> (Guillaume DelisleJ aar Im- 
perium Orientals Ban Ay pH, h coacatia BaftepoMX ajji 
cbocto co^HHeeifl. 

Atlas archiologique de la Russie Europienne, par le 
Comte Jean Potocki. St, Pitersbourg , 1810, foL seconde 
edition, 1812. BeCbMa pitARoe coHaaeaie, a6o KaacAaro 
B34aaifl OTneaaTaeo Ohijo jhhii. no 12 »K3€MU4apon>. 
KapTbi coAepjKart n> ce6i oahh tojbko reorpa^aaecRie 
oqepKH, crb pit ram a h ropaifB. PaMCKia uaopbi noRasbi- 
Baton. HBteHa crpaH'b a HapOAOBi, noApo^H^e acaacjeH- 
RbiH h RpaTRO o6T»acHeHHbia Ha AByx'i oco6biXT» iHoran, 
Beja^HHOto bt» KapTy. A-raac* coAopacan> bt» ce6i ui- 
Ayiomia 6 Kapn>: 

1) Geographic d'Hirodote, avant Tire chrit . 440 ana. 

2) Geographic de Strdbon vers le terns de Tire chrit. 

3) Giographie de Pomponius Mela, PXine et Tacite, 
depuis Tan de Tire chrit . 40, jusqud 100. 

4) Geographic, de PtoUmie , annie de Tire chrit . 150. 

5) Geographic de Jomandes et de Moyse de Khoren~ 
nc, apres Tire chrit, 550. 
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6) Giograpkie de Constantin Porphyroginlte, annte 
A$ Tire chrit. 945. 

7) . Table des peoples selon les different auteurs (aa 
■cuioneHieM'B rfexx xueveHi, KOTopbia nepcceABAacb 
n Eepony jamb bt» CpeAHBX'b Bisaxi). 

8) Table des gouvememens de Russie . (4**h o3aa*ie- 

Bia, ftaria B3i» HbiirfunBBX'b rySepeift 6 mjb n> ApoB- 
HOCTH o6nT«eMU KAKBMB HapOASMB.) 

Bt> 1823 roAy Hojkobshiti 4epiapi> (Deiriard) 
coct&bbxi bt» C. Il6Tep6yprfe hoboo ns Aerie aToro at- 
mca, c% Pjccbbmt* BepeBOAoro * ooat» ear\iaiiem: 
Apxeouotune cKt'it Amuac a EeponeUcKoU Pocciu, cohumh- 
nuk rpafoMt Hsohomz UomoxpcuMe, Hmhom a u npon. , 
enoeb uaneMamaHHuU ct> mdmia emopaso (noeto mucttymo 
6t*M> 12 OKdeMnjtnpoetJ, cr> npudaejumeMt Kt TpenecKOMy 
u <PpaHny3CKOMy meKcmaMt Pyccrcaso nepeeoda. C. IJeTep- 
6yprx 1823 ro*a bt» jbcti*. 

Tairb-flaabiBaeMaa Tabula Geographica IlepcBACKaro 
MareMaTHKa HaccBp-b-SAABHA (okojo 660 r.), no aarjia- 
■iio csoeay, moima 6 u 6bm> opBiBcieHa kt> apobhbmi> 
KapTaro , b t> KOTopuxx ynoMBHaeTca o Poccia. Bto 
He sapTa, a coGctbchho tojlko Bcqacjerie CTpam> h 
BapoAorb natter Haro eicy uipa, on CfoepHoft A<s>puKB 
AO Kstu, ct» 03HaieHiem» 4ojrorbi h HlBpoTbi hxt» 
nojojKCHia b KJBHaTa, kt> KOTopoasy OBi npBHaAJrejKarb. 
Bi crpaH^ Pycb (Rua) oaBa^eau ABa ropoAa: Kyn6aK e 
(KieB'b) b CaHcum (?). Ta 64 Bna »ta BnepBbie OToena- 
tbha npB coBBBeHiB: Binae Tabulae geographical, una 
Nassir-Eddini Persae, altera Vlug Beigi Talari, opera et 
studio Johannis Gravii nunc primum publicaiae, Londini, 
1652, in-4, a Haanaaa Tain: « Tabula Choajae Nastir 
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Ettusaei; toque est Tabula Lougitodinm * Civitatum ab 
Insult» fortunatis, et Latitudinum ab Aequatorc (i). 

1166. Landkarte zur Erlaulerung des Matthaus votn 
Wappen Cholewa. dra KapTa uaxo^HTCfl upa eoMHueuin 
♦leaeeejifl (Jeachim Lolevel): 3aMTbHwin o Mameetb Xo- 
jtnebi f iep6a, IIoMCKOMb Hcmopuicn XII 0 /bKa, ee oco6eHHOcmu 
o nepeoii nacmu eio Hcmopiu. Bapuiaea u Bhjlho 1811, 
wb 6. 8 (aa Do-ibCKOMi, « 3 bi k1»), u bt» Vincent Kadlubek, 
em historisch-'krUischer Beiirag zur Slawiscken Litera - 
tor, aw dem Polmschen des Graf in Joseph Maximilian 
Ouolmshi, von Samuel Gottlieb Linde . Warschau 1822. 

6. 8, dp. 415. 


(1) Batch yme mojkbo Cm jnoaiBjrb m o Cojbmolt kipti ayretue- 
craik H»tcTB»ro Mapto Hojo (Marco Polo), ajhmod b* 17 
♦JTOBT. 9 AJOHMOBT,, U UlMpUHOM) M» 8 ♦yTOB'f. 6 4H)ftMOBT>, |1H- 
caatiok na xojcrb u HaioAatneficfl bt. rcpuorcKom ABopafc 
(Palazzo Due ale) at. Beueuix. Cm. Zurla dt Mono Poh #te. 
T. II, CTp. 372 a a. Bt> Koimt cero CQMUBenia vuixoahtc* cna- 
MOK'b 9Tok Kapni, boat. aarjasiein .: Abbotxo delta Moppa 4*’ 
Viagge di Marco Polo nella tala dello Scudo del Palazzo Du- 
eale dt Venezia, m Cojbma* kotai KapTa 3eauaro Ulapa, oo 
opotiKnia McpKtTOpa, boat, aarjaaiyira: Mappamondo per u<a 
dei viaggi di Marco Polo e di altri Veneiiani , illuttrafi dal 
P. Ab. Zurla, 1818, ua KOTopoli o<So3iia*iei»id nvTcniecTBfit cj'fe- 
Ajjomm'b BencniaaneBi.: Mapxo Tlojto (1250— 1295), Ehtxozo 
u AttmotUe 3suu (Nicolo et Antonio Zeni) (1890—140(1), Bokoxo 
K onmu (Nicolo Conti) (1424 —, 1449), jlwuaa da Ra da Jfocw^ 
(Alrise da Ca da Moste) (1455— 1456) u Aokobohhu u Ceffacmt^ 
mo KaSomma (GioTannl e Scbastioo CaboUa) (1496 u 1525). He* 
TOBnyio woni» KapTu nyTemcKmitt Mapito Hojo BaxoAwri. mu 
ra Recueil de divers voyages, par Margeron, T. II, uoa> 3*r^ 
aieMT.; Carta du voyage tris-curieux et fort remarquable ockcvd 
par touts l’A tie, Tartarie, Mangi, Japon, let Jndes Orientales, 
list adjaoentes , ef VAfrique, commends Van 1252, par Mare 
Paul, Vinitien. 
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Bb XIV BBKB. 

€o6cneauo Kaprb Poccia n noin CTojfcriu 
vin; ho ho BSjBinHe wfeb hc^hcjhtb cauux Apemiifl, 
b an Boo6me HwfecrHbifl KapTbi: h6o Bcrfe oei oojep- 
»m> H^KOTopbia aacTH HacToamett Poccia, hmchbo 
6epera Hepaaro Mopji (1). Bt» groin OTHOoe»in 6e»b 
comimi h»kto ae eattjen. HejiiicTHbim, ecjm bth 
« me ApeBsie re«rpe<»R*ecicie navRTHBKH, k*i» cental- 
sifo hb r*$ eme He otoc sara bb&io , sufei> 6y&yrh hc*ih- 
cjbbu h hbctho oimcaiibi. 

1306. KapTa MapHHo Cany 40 (Marino Sanudo), ho 
npOBMHiio Topcejjo (Torsello). 3uaMeHflTbitt aTorb ny- 
TeioecTBeHHBErb Ba4axi> coisHeHU) naxb aarjarienb: 
Liber Secrttenm Fvklivm Crud$ (2) h npecoeoKjitturK 
n OHOMy OHTb sapra; Bropaa an bmi cb bbabbcbio: 
d* terra H man ttpwzA4«ie skhtb cioa* aco6eniBi nar#iiy« 
•no osar—camiA ApeBBBB *apia, Ha Roaopod oooaaateaa 


(1) Tfc im, Hc«tMcJ«eaw*% affect xtpn,, xoropua eaioaarcn r* Hir- 
■epaatopevoB IIpxAiofmoB Bn<JjioTe*i rb Bbrt, Miepaue no- 
ApoOao onncaau I\ rasxepoin, (Freiherr too Hammer) a* Jakr- 
biicher der ttferafar XV, CTp. 6 ■ cj* 4. — 34tcb ocoOcmuo 
oOpameHO siiaaanie Ha qacrb Ctaepuaro ticpera Hcpaoro ■opit, 
opocT»p*»my*»ca orb y<mut Aatarpa 40 ytrrba KjOatm, muh 
orfc AaepMSHt (Moocaal/o)- ao TayTapiataa (ui TaHxajta, tfat~ 
riga). Ran, ami Kaprb cocraueHa ra*T> ae, CTp. 9, cpaauu- 
TCJbaaa Tartjnua uaxoaamaxca na oaun uaHMenosaaitt rop04orb 
Toro flepera; cnycra abb ro 4 a noexfe Toro, V. Kontsp'b uajaxi 
OCo6bift, ycoaeptneacTaoMuuh, orracic* aroft raO^nu ** noao- 
aaay JxcTa, 1104 * 8araa»iem>: Periplu* Ponti Evxini Octuplus 
ad fdtm tabularum mss. Bibliothecae Caesarea* Vindobonensit. 
Tindob . lypis Car . Gerald. 

(t) twrta di Marco Polo etc . T. II, aa crp. 302 cxaamo : * la v4- 
rutmaiissima sua opera ». 
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Poccia. Ha Boctokt. on Ea-rriHcKaro Mopa, soropoe 
Bopoaem ho Buien oco6e&Haro HaroaHiji, BHaurrca: 
Rvteni Scismatici qui protenduntur vsque ad Pobonos, 
Oroio ycTbfl AoHa H&oBcauo: Scilia inferior; hs Cfe 
Bepx CKaeaHO: regio inhabitabilis propter algorem. Kapra 
CaHyAO coBepmeHHO Kpyrja ■ bt> AtaMeTpfc H$CK<ureo 
6oiie i •yTa. Bt. aeirrpi— ropoAT. lepycajwn* ; BBepxy 
aaoHcaHO Orient, BHasy Occident, Bapaao Aquilo, ii4- 
bo Auster; 3th qeTbipe * rjaBBbia toikh paaA'haeni 
ouHTb Me«4y co6oio HeTbipMB apy msm , hhchho: Gre¬ 
ens, Syxcus, Africus u Magyster. HoApotiebiJi crfeAteui 
o cett Kaprfe haxoahtch bt. coqHHemH Dtypjbi (Zorla): 
Di Marco Polo etc, T. II, erp. 309 h cj. CoBHHeme 
Cauyao cocTaBAaen. 2-io sacra huhth: Gesia Dei per 
Francos , bt. KOTopott oahako OTneiaraHW ae set ero Kap** 
tbi. Hypja (T. II, crp. 308) bhaIut. b% BeaeiuH 5 004 - 
ahhhlixt. KapTb CaayAOBMX'b, npHHflAJe/KaBimin. 04 B 0 - 
My A66aTy-KaaoBHKy, vb 6oraxo yKpameiraoti pyxooaea, 
co 4 epjKame& bt. ce&b caiayiomee saB^aame: Anno 1306. 
Opus Marini Sanudo de civitate Rivoalti, Benedetto accol- 
ti nel libro de bello sacro, e Leonardo Pignoria e tutti 
git altri autori che trattano di quella guerra, nominano tl 
libro et opera di delto Marino Sanudo e lo nominano el 
citano per autor celebre, e questa 4 la buona e vera sua 
opera, O CaHyAo ynoMBHaeTca Taitate Ha 6oji»inott Kap- 
rfc CapiH, IlaAecTHHbi h Eranxa, HaxoAameiic>i bt» Tep- 
uorcKOMi. 4»opui (Palazzo Ducale) bt. Beaeoia, Ha 
KOTOpofi CKaaauo: Quas regiones quinquies in Asiam 
transveclus saeculo XIV. Marinus Sanutus egregio volu- 
mine odditis chartis geographicis illu&tpafiit. 

1318. BeciiHa xopoino coxpaaeHHbift axaacx bt. 
8-10 40410, Haxo 4 ainiiicii bt. HiinepaTopcKoti HpsABop- 
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K A*P T bl POCGIH. 

* 

soil Efl&iioTeKi wb Mffi, no/n» sarjasiein: Petrus Va¬ 
cant* de Janua fecit istas tabula* anno Dom . MCCCXVIII. 
— Qo 4 po 6 Bbia catuieia o&b BaotipaateHin bt» hbm"t> 
Hepsaro Mopa, Mbi b&xo^bitb bt.: Mtmoire sur tm nou¬ 
veau ptriple du Pont Euxin, Tpaoa H Baiia QoTomtaro. 
Whs* 1796 , in-4, crp. 3 ( 1 ). 

1351. KapTa Mepearo uopa neasBicTHaro Coqn- 
BBT 6 XA, xpaeamasca bo 4 MopeHTBHCKott Bibliotheca 
LaMrmtiana. Cm. Notices siatistiques sur le littoral de la 
mer noire relativement a la geographic, a la population et 
au commerce, par le Comte J. S. (Jean Serrislori). 
Vienne 1832, in-8. 

1367. Terra* Marieque Periegesis a Piziganis primo 
Vtneliis absolutas, MCCCLXV1U. — IIo 4 jhhhhkt> »to 8 
secMia jio6oabiTHOH napTbi cnepsa DpBna^encaj'b 4 >kh- 
pojaMo Uahottb (Girolamo Zanptti), b mmt» 6 m.it, 1104a- 
pea-b D. Daqiayaa (P. Paciaudi), 6biBineMy KafuioTe- 
Kapio Tepaora llapMCKaro. Btotii no4JBBBBin» Bbiui 
Haxo4BTCH bt> Eii6jioTeicfe BejHKoft repuorBHH IlapM- 
cko 8 , MapiH wlyasbi, no paccopaBceeiio Koropott chatm 
ct» aero jtea cnacKa; 04 hht> h 3 t> hhxx ona no4apiua 
HaoepaTopcRod DpsaBopaott Ba6,iioTeirk bt> Biai, apy- 
rott ooiottHoMy rocyaapcTBeuuoMy Kaniuepy Tpa<i»y 
Hbkojaio DeTpoBHiy PyuABiroBy. 06 -b 3 to 8 Kaprfe bo- 
o6ine yooMBBaeTca bt> caiayiomax'b coTHHeuiaxT,: 

Zanetti delV origine di alcune arti principali appres- 
$0 i Veneziani. Venezia 1758, in-4, crp. 47, a cj. 

Angelo Pezzaipx antichild del Mappamondo di Piz- 
xigani. Parma 1807, in-8. — U'kiwo aroro coqBaeHiA 

(t) 3 to aetioJimoe coHitHBiiie secbna prfcAvo. «airb m »c* soodme 
coiHseai* !>«<*•« Hiisa DoToaviro. onieqrraiiiiu* ooftcTBeanun. 
cro KMuuuesion m n «ecb*a muut »i36Mnj«pork. 
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6uio oopoBepjKCHw Maiaia n. Deijerpne (P. Pefl^ 
grini), 6jatq icapra4>pa Maypo (Fra Maaro) fouaApet- 
ui# aapTbi IluamiraHH (Pizzigani).. 

Zurla, di Marco Polo e dtgli aliri ViaggicUori Fe- 
neziani pin illustru Dissertazioni del P. Ab. D. Plaeido 
Zurla , con appcndice sopra 1$ antiche mappe LworaU in 
Venezia e con quattro carte geographiche. Venezia 1818, 
2 ToMa, in-4. T. U, CTp, 317—326. — Uypja ao U 
Toni sa CTp. 327 npeanojaraen, *rro CauaaraHa 6ui» 
Xy40 HCBUKU, h BMeuuo nepaaie HBeaeuiie KapTU sa 
aeOBTH. 

r. TaMMep'B onacaj'B Koniio sto! Kapxw, eaiojfl- 
myiocH b*l Bkafe. Bt. JaKrhucher der Literatur, T. LXV, 
crp. 7, oht> roaopan* nexjy upoHHMT,: «Bra KapTa, 
ecan He can a a ourntfosaafl, to no Rpa&Heit nipt canaa 
HeAeTRafl, B'fc Hem. abho bbhob6hi> nepeBiicHHKi.; ho 
yirfcfl paao6paTb 6y«BT>, oh* nepenncaj'H hii Tate* ne 
acho, hto oojbmeii ircth ttMeai aonce He jzsh paao- 
6paTk, ne cjaqafl ux'b crh jpyraMH sapTaMu; a noTony 
HajtaTejb sceti Kapxbj HeopeMiuHO Aoimewh 6w npa- 
AepwHBaTbca no^jHHHHKa n llapui. drfcjyiowee RpaT— 
Eoe ooHcame Konia, xp&H*meica b*» C. DeTepCyprk 
PyMAHQOBCKOM’B Mysei, saicb KaaceTca He 6jAcrb ee- 
yii'fecTHbiM'b (IJv Bra Ronia, necaBHaa Ha nepraneirfe, — 


(1) Tj>a#i. PyMftHQorb. xoTOpoajr * cootfmujT. n ifiitt r©4jr iecfc«» 
BetKUomuTe.ii.noe warfccTie o Ibiumiraaieaott Kaprb, noiepnnj- 
Toe hrox) H3t Ma.ibri Epena: Hi$toir« de la Giographie, np«- 
riaciMT. *ena Toraa we CHafoim. ero ro*iirbttni0i*K ofrfc stoH 
xaprfc crtA'kaiaiw, a ecaa aosxowao b xooteio. 8to yi*- 
jock iume acaaaro ow«4aaiff, ^peaT. xoAarattcTao 04BO10 cra- 
p&re TOMpmua TpiM «ohi> Heknepra, Ouimtro n to ipeaa 
06ep^-Kaxaeprepon. np* Jtaopt llapacKoirv. Vcmhkm l'epuo- 
rima, coipauaaauui k* l’pa©y Py«Mauoay kjarootuouBoon. o»oh> 
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44 V 9 QI 0 rx 4 * phiwaaoio rb 2 *, |0 4 toil non,. 

aepxaeMT, aoji aaxoABTca 3o.ioTbiMH 6yKBana c-it- 
4/K)iiua ua 40 Hct: Terra? Marisque Periegesis a Pizigor 
nil prvno Ventziis absolute A , MCCCLXVH (1). Baaay 
aaopcauQ takhsih >kb 6y Keanu: Jussxone Mariae Ludo¬ 
vico? Augusta? D. N. ad rt\odum Avtographi Parma? itd- 
dite MflCCCXX. — Bt» paiKHCMt yr-iy uaxo 4 HTca eu^e 
BUM coBcasioaro KapTy: Thomas Gasparotii Ejusdrn 
Augusta? Principis Archivo Praefeclus manu propria facie - 
b<U Cal end is Decembris anni 1820* KapTa coMooeoa ho 
iuocko a He iuapoo6pa3BOy it ue uM'feeT'b HuKaKiuL reo- 
rpa«a'iecfiijx r b ujh acTpoaonu'iecKijx'b oupe4ijeaiii; 0Ha 
4 aim, nepeciKaexcfl *HoavecTBOMi» napaJ4e4bHbixT> jumfi 
paaaaro ne^ay co6ok> paacToamfl, KOTopwxT> uaaaao 
yji CHcreMa ue aerno ooHama. JBcfl KapTa oKpyjKeHa 
pnipoKoio cipoK) oojocoK) (HOHcerB 6wTb, no nonjmAM'b 
jpeBaaxi, 9to— Oneairb OKpyncaiomiis aeiuio), aa Koxopoii 
oavaseau ropbi h ycTbs pticL. Pina—ro4y6aro*mrfcra, 
ropw a rppoaa — aopHiaeBara, ocrpoea ace osqaieaia 
aojoToo'x, ro.iv6o»o hju Kpacnoto KpacKoio, Ha Kpaaxx 
jcapm aaxo4ATCH 8 aeiajboaoBi, oana^atoman* 4 
CTpaobi CaiTa a 4 rjaaabie Bin-pa. Depebju D3o6pa- 
aum crapua, uayuiaco no aopio, cl aa4oacbio : Maistro . 
Jhropofi — Ha a 4/ cl pacnyoieaBbiMB BojocauH , c% 

co ■peMcmi ero docojictb* m. Dapn*rt, oab« T04b*o yaaari o 
ero vejauiii, npuxajui mroTOBHTh B^pnutt cuncokt, ct> Kipru 
CO bc*bii OortTUMii yRpameaiiiBM ouoB; •% 1831 r. ora rooU 
npMfiwja » C. DeTcpOjprx up« accj>*a jcctqoml oocjaaia, * 
» Ooratoft o6fpTKt, 

(1) aiaeiTM ronopHTL, mto ua noAJHQnoti KapTt naiOAittca cj-fcjjio- 
maa HajnRci>: «MCCCLXVUI. Bog opus cumposuit franciscu* 
piuigano Vent*arum et dominions pitigane. In Vent si a meff\*. 
6*4 Mare** a die XII Deeembrit *. 
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Ba4nHfLro: Septentrion (Septentrio ?). Tp^rifl— CToamaro 
Ha Mopi crapua, cl hcsctkok) eaanncMO. HeTBeprhii, 
cl HaAQHCLio Orient, Hao6pawaerL crapua ate, (rfcryma- 
ro no Mopio cl sojotofo 8 b$ 94 ok> ea pyidb. IlffTbift — 
TaRHte H4jruiaro no nopio crapua, 6evh h«4ohch. EUec- 
Tofi — cH4«maro n ojaweHH crapua,, cl HtAiniciio: 
Meridio . CeaLMofi — 6irymaro no Mopio crapua 6en 
HaatmcB. Ocbuofi — Hararo My>Ka, croatuaro na nopi 
h 4epntamarocfl aa CRaay, cl Ha4DHCLio: Occiden. Ha 

CiBept, BT» 40B04LH0 DyCTOITL UpOCTpaHCTB'fe, HaUHC&BO: 

Rutenia quae Rossia, a bt» 04 H 0 Itl uicrfc Roxia. 34 ^cl 
Hax04flTca TaKHte C40Ba: moscvo, phscuo, baldackino, 
/lumen nogondo; TaHAHCb (flumen tanay) oananeH^ bo 
bck) cbok) 4-iHHy. B-iirfe on. Toro M'fecra, r4 r t eanHca- 
ho Oriens, HaiHHaeTCH onepRL KacnificKaro Mopa. 
ooc 4 , §4BBM'L Ha Bocroiti ropo 40 ifL aHaarrrfl: Deystim 
B4B Deystam (AarecraHT» ?). 4pyroft ropo4T> HaaBairb : 
Geon; *Aajie Civitas Vorgasia npu piiR-fe Vorgasia. Ha 
caMOirL C'fcBep'fe Raptbi bh 4 ^ht» bctotohitl 4ohb h to- 
aeeie ero 40 cauaro Bnaaeuia bt» Asobckoo nope npu 
ropo 4 , fe TaHa (Tana), hoa'l koTopuM'L asaasTca Bohc- 
uiflBCKiti KpbuaTbiti 4eBi>. Ha C'feBep'L on oaepa, an 
KOToparo BUTeRaerb Aoht>, oaHa^ein, TaKUte HCTo«mnirb 
BojrH, na3Baeuott Tyrb Tvpycv (Tirus), h 8 l 4 t» KOTopbnrb 
ctohtl cjoBa : Hie surgitur (sic) /lumen tirus magnus. 
Upn ycrb'fe Bojth naxo4HTCH 6o.ibiuott ropoA'L: Civitas 
regio de Sara, cl cji 4 yioinH*n. BecbMa uepaa6opHHBbiM'L 
Dpmrfe*iaeieirb : Hie resident imperatorem (sic) de ista re- 
gione septentrionalli cujus imperium /mil in p.. (provincia?) 
Urgalia versus Occidentem et finit in norgazio versus 
orienlem. Bci no*rru ropoja na Kaprfe noRaaanbi na 
BbicoKHXL ropaxL u Mado xapaicrepHCTa*tecKB o6oana- 
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ieBbi Becura TinaTejbao pacnflcaHHbiMM BaotipawemauM, 
Htnp. BatBJOHCRott fawBH, xpana IepycaaHMdcaro, ropw 
CnHaflcKofi, ApapaTa, CaaT»-Hro- 4 H-KoMDocTeaja, aepmi 
C». Hapsa bt> BeHeaiH, a 4 pyrHXT>. Jfo6oabiTHO 04 H&K 0 , 
tto RapTa He co4epwHrz» bt> ce6i bh OAHoti marb cTpair*, 
o KOTOpbirt yaoMHHaen* h rt KOTopwx'b 6hiBaxi> Map- 
ko Qoio; h noTOMjr onpejrkieaie HaHerra, tto &to 
nojnafl RapTa H3BicTHaro n to BpeMH crkra (urn in * 
ten i Mappa del Mondo allot nola) y ho cobcImi cppasea- 
jbbo. Uypja BanpoTBBT* noiaraen., *nO IlHIUiBraHH Mo¬ 
wer* 6bJTfc DponyCTHJB BC6, *16TO jOCTOBipHO He 3H&JB. 
BopoBeM'R Ha40HCH Bee bn a He acHbi, h 4 a we nacTo 
coBepmeHHo He no a atom, m vt 3tomt» oTHomeHiH Hama 
Kooiix 3acjyjKHBaerc. Ton* we ynpem., KOTopbitt r. FaM- 
nepT> xkiaen* Ronia rrott tcapTbi, Haxoaamefica n 
Bin* (cm. Bume, crp. 10) (t). 

Bt> XV BBK*. 

1408. KapTa, Haxoaamaacfl bt» HMaepaxopcKoft 
npH 4 BopRoH En6.iioTerfc bt» B+ai* ct> noanacbio: JVt- 
collaus fillius C. Pasquallini nicollai de uenettijs me fecit 
A . D. MCCCCVI1I. Cm. Jakrb . der Liter. LXV,cTp.6. 

Kmaiajy cero cmrfcrig npBHauuesBTi rfepoaTao 
h Tajrfc-BaauBaeMaa KopAwieBa (Borgia) KapTa, Haxo- 
4 MBmaBca npe» 4 e n> Be-iHTpa (Velitri), n Myaet 
noKottearo KapABHaja £op4wia (Borgia), HSBicruaro 


( 1 ) Bi flipiiai MX04BTCH ctiion c» Dmuruieiefe xipru, koto- 
put BxpaTat onicm Bnitnen (Bu»che) n ero: Recksrchet 
«tr Vile Antilla.'n VI To»* Mimoint de VInetitut des Scien- 
tet ; nn we npuoxen crnicon ct» neftoj».intro tfepe- 

rouro npocrpaacTM. 
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eto-ibttO ace noaeaniawH cbohmb, CK04t>RO b roroBHocTWO 
6bm> nofeaHbiirb 4J« BCAKaro. OHa — ha iiiaa, *py- 
r\iaa, DMaJHpOBaaHaa > B€4 h«ihhopo wh 2 4>yTa bt» AiaBe- 
Tp'fc. TopbI t p'felCB, JfOAB, JKHBOTHMJI* CpaweHlH, RApA- 
BABbi, koteebie napoabi b Roses** hxt», ace vto hso- 
tfpaatcno ha Raprfe ct» savi'iaHtAifri, nacanebniH Hfbjuy- 
kumu 6y KBaMB. Pa6oTA HCKymaA h Becuia tihataji>h aa. 
ro4T> ne 03Ha»ieBT>» ho no Bcett rfcpoaTBocTH Rapra co- 
craBjeHa wt> naiaai XV ctoj^tia, h6o no^rfcja Taitypa 
naA'b BansH 40 Mi> bt» 1402 roay, ecn> nocxtaHee co6brrie, 
ha Heft osHaRennoe. O saBOeeaniH KoHCTanTHHonojA, or- 
Kpbrria AMepoKu, o hoboU 4 oporfc irt> BocTOiHyto Hh- 
4ito, H*frrb HHKaKoro H3BicTi«. —• Cmcjkfto <n» npycciew 
3RABBTca t Russia et Tartaria, 4ajrfce: Tartaria reget (bb. 
regio) maxima, qua Tartari cum suit jumentis et bobut 
excurrunt, ciuilatem ex muliit tentoriis et Canutes ( — carru- 
cit, rh6htrh?) siluanl, llo pacnopaweaiio Kap^HHaja 
Bop 4 wia, Bb 1788 roay, aTa Rapra tfbua tbipiaaaa Ha 
ni>4H a orneHaTaHa. repem.* (Heeren) onucaxb ee no- 
Apotfuo, BTk cTaTbi no4*b raraaBieirt: Explicatio planiglo- 
bii orbit terrarvm faciem exhibentit, ante medium saeculum 
XV stsmma arte confecti, Gottingae 1804; AHrMiftcKiR ne- 
peB 04 *b btoB cTarbH HanenaTam. wb Nicholsons Journal of 
natural philosophy, chemistry and the arts, London 1806, 
Febr. cTp. 140 n c.rfcA.— Ctf. h Byje (Buhle): Progr, 
de antiquiss. del meat, geogr. terrarum Russiae, CTp. 10 
b cjrk4. 

1407. PyRonHCHaa KapTa ea nepraiieH'fc, umpoHOio 
Bb 3 <Ayra, vb Bibliotheca Palalina Be ahK aro Fepnora 
TocKaHCKaro, ct» coBpeMeHHbiMb onpeAiAeHieMb: «Haec 
est tera Cosmographorum cum Marino accordala Descriplio, 
quottidie frivolis narrationibus injectit, 1417 ».— Ha Cfc- 
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Hbiai C^BepnaH Poccia, uapHcoiaui> Uapt, 
cr> uajiDHeMO: Lordo Rex, m noaajte * Ubi Lordo errat. 
IloTom 1136a Ha Teaerb cn> 2 boasmb , Oiuutt MejBijb 
h t. 4. —- IIo4po6Hoe ooHcanid »to tt sapTbi HaxoAvret 
rb /urfa d* Marco Polo etc. T. 11, crp. 397—403. 

1436. KapTM A u a pea EUbko (Andrea Bianco). — 
Cotfpame 10 pyKonscabixi* Kaprb Ha nepraMeBi, xpa- 
HMneeca wh Ba&iioTerfe Cb. MapKa wb BeeeniH (1). 
Ha oepsou Kaprfe HanucaHo; Andreas Biancho de V'ene~ 
cits me foeU MCCCCXXXVI, — ftropa* co^epacHra Hep- 
Hoe uope. Ha 9-oft HsoOpanceabi Ha Cfciiepi crpaHSua 
jttOAu, cb hiauhcuo: In hoc parte est maximum frigus, 
quia esi sub tramontane,, et nascitur amines silvesiros. 4^ 
-rfce *e na Obeep-b : Imperion Rosie magna. Hsn> xpen- 
?a repi, BbiteKaen, ^oht. (Don), Tyn. HaDHcaBO: 
Irikperium Tartaroron. Ila 3ana*i> oaHasenbi HCTO'ttiic'b 
■ Haupa&ieHte Boars, oeai* HaaBasia. Cm. Zurla di 
Marco Polo etc, T. II, crp. 329—342. 

1460. PyKODscHaa kapTa <I»pa Maypo (Fra Matt- 
ro) (2) bt> Bs64ioTeKi Cb. Mapaa rb Beueuis, na nep- 
raMeHi, 6o4binaro o6beua h 6oraTo yspameHsaa. H&a- 
Bscb oa Heft: MCCCCXX adi XXVI. Avosto fo chonplido 
questo lauor . Poccia ha aroii Kaprfe joboabo qjmlbhjbho 
■9o6pasceHa s pasAiaesa Ha Rossia Biancha (Efua* 
Poccia), Rossia Negra (Hepaaa Poccia) u Rbssia Rossa 
(Kpacaaa Poccia). Cm. Zurla dal Mappamondo di Fra 
Mauro, Venezia 1806, in-4, h bt» ero ace coasHesis: 

(1) IIoApoOiio ouHcaj'b 0 to cotfpauie ^opuajeoua n cioeiii.' Saggio 

rutla nautica dr Vmezttmi, cTp. <1 m cj., rjrt n mw^itiiu 

Art npfu- Cm. M. Chr. SprmgrVt Grreh. drr grogr. Entdeck. 

crp. 224 — 230. 

( 2 ) Dps anfanrt ero Ou.ta «iccti, e»y nurtirra MeAajfc, ct. aaj- 

nucbio: Cosmbgraphut inromparekiUt. 
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di Marco Polo etc, T. II, crp. 343—349; n kobitI 
nocxfe^Hflro HaxoAHTCfl Kapra ei> hsaobcbio : Abbozzo 
del Mappamondo di Fra Mauro Camaldolese Cosmografo 
incotnparabile alia meta del Sec, XV gid css is tents nelia 
Bibliotheca di S, Michele di Murano ora nella Marciana. 

Kt» nojoBHH’fe cero cTOj'ferifl npaHaA-ieacan, eme 
Ta6jeoa (Tabula) KapAHHaja Kysasyca (Nicolaus Cusa- 
uus) (i), KOTopjio ofiHCbiBaji* MwHcrepb (Seb. Mihisler). 
Cm. Schardii Script, Rer. German, T. I, crp. 467. 

1473. KapTa Auapocia KoHTapHHij (Ambrosio Con- 
tarini). Bojbmaa, DBcaHuaa Ha xojcri xapTa, xpaea- 
xnaaca bt> BeneiuH, n> Pallazzo Ducale, rb Sola della 
Scudo. HaAi» KacniflcKBMi» MopeMb cabajiomaa saaoBCb: 
Catharinus Zenus, Jotaphat Barbarus, Ambrotius Conta- 
renut Saeculo ,XV m Pereas missi legati, de Per tide 
nmlta disseruerunt itinerants vulgatis, Contarenus in Rus¬ 
sia commoratus tunc temporis minus explorata qotiorem 
reddidit, Barbarus vero provincias Euxino circumfusas et 
Maeotidem Paludem XVI annos perlustratos Commentariolo 
expo suit. Cm. o ceti Ktprfe: Zurla di Marco Polo etc „ 
Tom* II, crp. 389. 

1480 . Kapra BeHHHKaabi (Grazioso Benincasa) arb 
Aokohbi,—B' b ero aT-iacfc, coaepHcameM'x rb c e&h 6 Ktprb, 
HOTopbitt xpaBBTca rt HunepaTopcKoti IIpHABopaofi Ba6- 
jioTerfe rb Mai; Ha btoO Kaprb ossa^eHM y «e rpa- 
ay cm 4 ojroTM m fflapora; oaa KaweTca bm^otb 
cxojctvo cb BiaHKOBOio KapToio. 3 arjaaie atjaca: Gra- 


(1) Ero no ueromeay mix Nieol. Krtbt ; on Sun poion 
m Kf$t, wfeexeMOiro Moaexfc, ■ norrony ■*- 

iuiui c tCn Cutanu*. On ynep% Stpxaauon n 1444 roay, 
■a <4 roAJ on poMueri*. Cm. Sisgm, Frrtk . v. Herbsrstein «. 
i. w., fon Friedr. Adsbtng, crp. 314. 
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ftostt* Bentnca$a Anconitanus cotnposuit Ancon* A. D. 
MCCCCLXXX ; BHaay ncwepKOMT, bobMihbxt, Bpeneirt 
nanecaHo: Joannes Sambucus (1) Timavientis P. Sere - 
nttstmo Jtegi Maximilxano . Vienn. 15£8.— Ha Heii mb*- 
acecTBo HaaBauifl h irkcn>. Cm. Potocki Mtmoire, crp. 4> 
CoapeMeBHbie cubckh ct» Kapn» HaxoAATca bt, 

EH&iioreirfe San Michele dt Murano, 6jh«> Bene aw, m 
wb □ytfjB'iHott Ba6iioT6Ki mt* JKeueBi (2). 

1487. Kapra Hepaaro Mopa bt, En6jioTeicb bt> 
Bouw>€H6ioTTej't t crh oojdbcuo: Contes Hoctomani Fre- 
dufys de Ancona composmt anno MCCCCLXXXVII. Cm. 
t>. Hammer, Jahrbucher der Liter. LXV, crp. 7. 
HacTb 3Toti KapTu uo/lt* aaraafifem*: Fragment de la 
Carte Marine de Freduce d'Ancone, tirie de la Bibliotki L- 
que de W olfenbuttel, HanentTana bt, Memoirt tur un nou¬ 
veau Ptriple du Pont Euxin, ainsi que sur la plus an - 
cienne histoire des peoples du Taurus, du Caucase, et de 
la Scythie, par le Cbmte Jean Potocki, d Vienne 1796, 4. 

(489. Bt» py koobcbomii co 6 paaifl 35 Kaprx, aaxo- 
AameMca bt, Beaeuiii, bt, EafixioTerfe Cb. Mapsa, aa 
31 -omi, JBcrt aao 6 paaceao aoboxbbo acbo KacoittcRoe 
nope, 1104 b Ha 3 Banit ?m b : Mar dabacu. Cm. Zurfa di Marco 
Polo, Tomi, II, crp. 357. 

1496. Sebastiano Cabotta . Bt, Sola dello Scuda, 
n BeaeaiaHCKOMT, Palazzo Due ale, ea 4 T> 4 Bepbto rjaB- 
naro bxoaa aaxoaatca Kapra nyTemecTBift Ka6oxTW 
(Sebastiano Cabotta) bt, CbBepHwa crpauhi, Ch h aa- 


(1) He Samburit, kakt. IIOTOUKiJi dhuicti. »t> osiia'ienHom Mt.crfe. 

(%) Cb. Formaleoni Saggio tulla nautica de ' Tenet iani, CTp. 26, 45. 
Tirabotchi Storia della Utteratvra Ilaliana, To in VI, HacTk 
II, CTp. 118. 

'Jacmt XXVI. Omd. II. 2 
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dbcmo : Sebaetianus Cabota ab Mispana navigation* rtveo 
tux Septentrionalem plagam tentat etiam ad Orienttm, ae 
Novae Zemblae oram legem ad Odium /lumen' provehiiur, 
unde coepta Angtis commercial cum Rustts. Eo in itinert 
Acus magneticve declinalionem animadvertit. Cm. Ilyp-ia, 
Tomt» IK GTp, 391. 

Bt» XVI B*K*. 

Oh XVI B'fcKOM'b Boapacraion* noaaaaia oHocrpiH- 
MeB'b o Poccin, a ct. hbhh h nacao Kapn>. pajyw'fieTca 
eiue BecbMa HecoBepmeHBbixT». 

1508. C«m an 4 peBHflA t csoabso HiBhcTHO, icapTa 
jB4>jau4ia a KypjflBjuB uaxo 4 BTCfl npii eecma piA- 
komt. aaaauia Ha JaruucROMi. flaunt: Cl audit Piolemaei 
Gtographia, Roma* 1508, B* a. — Cm. Ebert's Allgm. 
Bibliogr . Lexikon, crp. 346. 

1511. KapTa SepHapaa Cahvao (Bernardo Sanodoj 
Baotfpaxaer* no jy'imBM'b HctoiBBKaHi HiBtcTHbift bi> 
to apoMa cb 1 itt>, h npHUJU.ieaturb m» «IaTBucKOMy in- 
aaairo □TQjoMea, Beiieuia 1511, bt» 4.-^ Bto aajaaie 
npe 4 npaua.il> 4»>aK0M0 DieTpo ae .ley ho (Giacomo 
Pietro de Leucbo), a uouo.ihbjt. aaMtHauiaMH cbohmh 
Bepaapjo CauyAO. Oho oObiRBoseRBO coAepacart bt> 
ce6t 27 Rap tt» a otfipyio Kapry CauyjioBy (Sami do). 
Cm. Zurla di Marco Polo. Tomt> II, crrp. 359 — 362. 

1514. KapTa BanTHCThi tfayanaacb (Baptiata Jana- 
ensis); pyRonacb tiaxoAHTCJi bt> BHf)jioTeKt bt> BoJbraa- 
Cforrej’b, ci> na 4 nucbto: Baptista Januensxs fecit Vcnetiis. 
Cm. Jean Potocki Memoirs etc. CTp. 4. 

1518. Bb coquHeuin: Ramus to t>iscorso sopra It 
viaggi delle Spetierie, *IacTb I, CTp. 373, ynoMiiaaeTCfl 
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o Pyoccoir* nocjadeni, opa 6 biBmesn> nfcsoAiKO AHai 
th Ayrc6yprb, Korropouy BVb TaMonmin. aaviicw 

hwx* MaTeafiTBKOirb npeAJQtKiuT. Bonpocr., aoacHo 3a 
Kyuiiaui AOCTareyTb Boctoshoh Ha air t ape?* Poecim « 
Ctaepaoe nope: Faitasi portare una charta, dove era la 
descrizionc di Moscovia, et altre provinzie suggette a quell*. 
Ho upaA* 4 a oahako »to 6 bua PyccRaa KapTa. 

1522. Totius Europae et Asiae Tabula geographica. 
Auctore Thoma D. Aucupario. Edita Argentorali MDXXII. 
Efrra KapTa BHOBb oTnewraHa bt. Nic. Witsens Noord 
en Oost Tartarye, erp. 965.. IIoat. 75-mm'b rpaAycoM* 
O3aaqeao: MocKOsia (Moscovia). Tyrt ace CKa3aeo: Hid 
dominatur magnus princeps et imperator Russiae , Mosco- 
viae, Podoliae ac Plescoviae et$. 

1530— 1550. KapTa HeHae-fecTBaro coHHHHTe.ia bt. 
B^acKofi^ITpBABopHofi Eu6,iioTeKi, bt> hc Kyoto phcobah- 
Hoin> &T4acii. Cm. Potocki Mcmoire , rrp. 5, b Jahrbu - 
cker der Lit . L.XV* crp. 6. 

XloAodean KapTa HaxoARTcn bt. BH64ioTeici Bojb- 
♦eHdioTTejbCKofi. Cm. Potocki Memoire, cTp. 5. 

1537. KapTa npii co*inHeniii : Orbis norms regionum 
et insularum veteribus incognitarum una cum tabula cos - 
mographica et aliquot aliis consimtlis argument t libel Its. 
Basileae 1532, irbi.— HiMeuKoe H3Aame, noA** 3ar.ia- 
BteMi.: Die neu welt der landschaften vnnd Innsulen, so 
bis hie her alien Altwellbeschrybem vnbekannt, von Mi-, 
chad Herr . Slrassburg, 1544, bt> j. 

1544. Ha bcIjxt. npHBeAenHbixi> Bbime KapTaxx, 
o Poccia yooMflayTO TOJbKo mbmoxoaomt.. DepBaa uamt. 
■ 3 B*fccTHan HacToninaa KapTa Poccia B3Aaea 6bua c** 
^laTBHCKoio naAniicbio CeeacmioHOM* MfoncmepoM a (Seba- 

2- 
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stian Mflnster) wb ero: Cosmographei, Basel 1544(1). 
Ohs 4 ypH 0 BMpfoasa na repeat, Vb 4-to aoaio .iHcra, a 
Wh npoaaiHieHie H'&KOToparo epeneHo 6wja ejHHCTBeH- 
Haa KapTa, ct> Koropoft ^-Lia-iack ciimckh. 

1546. Moscovia Sigismmdi liberi Baronis in Her- 
berstein, Heuperg et Gutenhag MDXLVI. — BopaB-fe ea- 
xoaaTCA cjosa: Hanc tabulam ab solvit Augustinus Hirs- 
fogel VIE A VS cum Gracia et privilegio Imper . 1546, 
bt> He 6 . 4. ( 2 ). 

1548. KapTa Hepaaro nopa Facrajn> 4 a (Jacopo 
Gastaldo), npa *4ara hckoitb nepeBoai ElTojouea. Beae- 
ilia 1548. 

1549 . IIpH nepBOHT. Hsaaaiii aeaiieBHTaro coaHHe- 
eia Bapoea rep6epurrefiaa : Rerum Moscoviticarum Com- 
mentarii, KOTopoe bljuluo bt, BiH$, 1549 r. bt* j. ( 3 ), 
HaxoAHTca yuoMHiiyTaa Bbiuie 0041. 1546 roAoin» Kapta 


(1) IlojBoe sarjaaie: Cotmographei oder Betehreibung alter L&nder, 

Herrschaften, fUmemsten Stellen, Getchiehten, Gebreuchen, Ban- 
tierungenu. s. %c. , dureh Sebastian if Uniter. 36epri (Ebert), II, 
CTp. 169, yTaepmuaent, 6y4TO aa/taaie 1541 ro4a, KOTopoe 04na- 
ko BaxoAHTca bt> CoCpauia Ksaa* JoGauoaa -PocToaeaaro (cm. 
KiTajon.. CTp. 19 b 232), bhkoi'4« He cymecraoMJO, ■ hto 
HBAanle 1544 ro 4 a eCTt nepaoe. — Bi» nocj - fe 4 cratM sumifl C4*- 
4j»miH H-faBemtia asaasl* cero conaseata: Basel 1550, n. j. 
1564, 1574, 1578, 1592, 1598, 1640. - JarHHCKia : Basileae 1550, 
rk 4. 1552 h 1572. — <t>paaiiy3CKOe; Frangois <U Belleforest, 
Paris 1575, bt. a. 2 toils, n> 3 *?acr«n,. — UrajisHcKoe: 
Colonia 1575, rb x. 

(2) Haste <Sy 4 en» yooBHByTO o ceil xaprb, xoTOpyio ci. oanaqenien 

BTprO T04*, CKQ41.KO not H3BJ.CTUO, npllB 04 UTb 04HK*t> T04bRO 

U 1 bu 4 ti> <I»H3e4b4t»KT, (Scbmidt Pbtseldek). Cm. Beitr, sur Kenritn. 
der Staatsverf. v. Russland, CTp. 196. 

(3) Cm. Siegm. FrHk von Herberstein u. s. w. von Ftiedr. Adelung . 

crp. 317. 
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Poccia, cx HajoHcuo: Moscouia Siegismundd Libert Ba- 
roms in Herberstein, Neipereg et Gutenhag anno MDXLIX. 
— Bnparfc, bx oco6oti Katiui, Haxo 4 flTCfl eme cuosa: 
Bane Tabulam absoluit Aug. Hiersvogel (1) Vie. Aus. Cum 
Gra . et Prim. Imp. (2). Apyran KapTa t npajioHceHaafl 
kx tom y ace coaHHemio, Ha KOTopofi Bee noKpbrro 4'fe- 
cawii, HMierB to ace aaraaBie, cx npHtfaBjeeieMX: De¬ 
signates syluai non carent suit incolis. 06$ bth KapTbi, 

paBHO H DpHJOaceHHbltt KX OHblMX DJdHX MoCRBbI, DO- 
BTOpeBLbl BX paSHhlXX nOCJT$4y KJEUHXX B34aHiflXX COAH- 
■eaia rep6epmTettHa, b BcerAa cx 03Ha*ieHieMX ro4a 
hxx nepBaro H34aeia (3).~ IlepBaa hsx chxx RapTx Ha- 
X 04 HTCA bx Rerum Moscomlicarum Auctores, Francof. 
1600, bx 4. IIpH Urania hckomx nepeBOji cosHneuia 
repdepurreilHa, Befleuia 1550, bx 4, Mb) TaKace aaxo- 
4 hmx 3Ty KapTy, cx aaM$<iaHieMX: ampliata cum summa 
diligentia da M. Giacomo Gastaldo ptemontese . 

1550. Carta geografica di Moscovia fat to da Giaco¬ 
mo Gastoldo, Piemontese. PyRonHCb bx BaTHRaucKott 
Efl6aioTeRb, ft, 88, crp. 72. Bto B$po*THO Ta ace Kap- 
Ta, O KOTOpoti MbI TOJbRO HTO TOBOpBJH. 

1555. Ahtohx Bb4x (Anton Wied) (4) H34a4x bx 
4aHQarl bx 1555 roay, KapTy Poccin, 3aMi*iaTejbHyio 


(1) Bx jpjrxxx xtcraxx: Hierafogel.- 

(4) 3t« mpra ncttropena ax: 8iegm. Froih. von Horbtntoin u. a. *». 
von Friedr. Adelung. 

(3) To xe cuoe o 3 aa«ieeo h ax Kb. AotiaHoaa: Cathalogut dot Cor - 

tot #<«., cubsho: Cortot do la Rottio, par It Baron SigU - 
mond do Borborttoin, 1549. Bdlo, troit fouillot on latin. 

(4) reptieparreft ax aaawaaerx ero Bimomx (Bled), a Cexiijcx (8el- 

lia«) n caoexx Schediatma litter. Biauucra ero SiJMon 
(Bild). Bx MioHcrepa Cotmographoi, Batol 1541, onx Haaaaax r 
Antonivt Wiod aut dor Litton . 
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T'tMT), hto ob a coaepatHTx YH?e wrb Ca6apu h Tffra- 
pia (Tatarey), h Bbiiuaa ua PyccKom, a JaTUHeicoiix 
A3f»tK&xi>. BupoMean,, aia KapTa 6bui a pfepoaroo oqenb 
pt^Ka, a6o Kpuai OpTe.iiyca (1) a Barceaa (2) oaa 
HdHjeTCH 6bua uaBlcTua Bccbkia Heoiuarau'b. 

1557. npH nepeoM'B na inniii: Legatio Basilit Mag - 
ni ad Clementem VII, n.mva Iosiyca (Paulus Jovius, 
Basileae 1557), 6e3X coMHt.nia Haxo40.iact Taaace Kap- 
ra; a6o loBiycx bx caaoMx na’ia.rfc ceoero roquuenia 
roBOpnn,: Regionis situs pressa bretitate describe tur et in 
tabula lypis excusa figurabitur. 

1558. ^HceiiKHHcoHa (Jenkinson) KapTa KacniftcKa- 
ro Mop/!. Bx Ortelii Thealrum Orbis Terrarum. Cm. 
Muller's Samml. Russ. Gesch. H. VII, crp. 437 a cj. 

1561. KapTa ex no 4 nacbio: Diegi Ilomem cosmo- 
graphi opus . 1561. Bx HwnepaTopouoft Ilpn 4 BopBoti 
Ba6aioTeKt bx Bia!;. Cm. Jahrb. d. Liter. LXV, crp. 6. 

1562. Russiae, Moscoviae et Tartariae description 

Auclore Antonio Jenkinsonio, Anglo, edita Londini 1562* 
et dedtcata Illushiss. D. Henrico Sydneo, Walliae Prat - 
sidi. — fra' KapTa jit. Cojbtnoti jhctx Haxo4BTCH npa 
Abr, Ortelii Theatrum orbis terrarum. Ha ueli H»o6pa- 
Htein, Beauniil Kaaab loaHHX BacajieBUHb, ex ua4QHcwo: 
Joannes Basiltus Magnus Imperator Russiae. ^weHKBBcoax 
npa6b)4X bx Poccifo bx 1557ro4yHa 04 HOMX hsx Boea- 
- -- ;■-- 

(1) B*k nepaorn. Mjjauii* era: Tbtatrum Mundi, Antverpiae 1570, 
n» Jncn>. * 

(S) Bt. apcjurjooiH k% A'oord an Oott Tar targe , out rosopaii.: Int 
jaer vijftien horuUrt vijf «n vijftxgh it ten kaert* van Batch- 
lant met- ten gedeelde van Siberia «n Tartaryp in t Bvtch en 
Latijn aent Licht gegeven doer ten an Antonit U tat Dantik. 
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tun CjfAOBl, COQpOBO« 4 aBtHHXl> IloC4aBBlHCa t KOTOpbJtt 
aa ro4i» 40 Toro ornpaBaeir* 6bMi> loauoM'a Bacujie- 
Bnneux in. Mapia, KopojeBk AurjiticKoft. II 3x Mockbu 

OBHb B 03 BpaTHJCfl Cl OXpaHHbIMT. JHCTOMT. OTfc Bc.lHKarO 

Kha 30, *ipe3T. AcTpaxaBb; a orry 4 a oxnpaBHJCfl mo- 
peux ct» HairfcpeHiein., no DOpyieBiro AHrjiiicKoii Kom- 
nama vb MocRBfe, OTbicRATb nyTb bt> KnTa8 ^perb 
TaTapiio. Oht. Bbimexx Ha 6eperb bt» Maeibim jaicfc, ho 
AOCTflrHyB't Eyxapiu, npBHy hc 4 citb 6bUT» BopoTBTbca no 
OpHIBH^ BOeBBblXl* AiftCTBltt. Bl i559 VOMy OBT. Ha- 
KOHeUl. B03tpaTH4CH BT> MoCKBy, Ry44 npHBe.IT. CT. CO- 
6oio nocjaaaeBT. Rfta3ett EyxapcKHXir b BajxcRinra. 
Br» 1560 ro^y oitb ompaBHJca o6paTflo bt> Anraiio, 
ho bt> nocj^cTBia eme HicKo.ibRo pa3i. opitaiKa.iT. n 
MocKBy. — Bra Kapra coGctbohho □pHHa 4 Je>min> et. 
nyreBblMT. OTS0TAM'b 4'KCHKHHCOBa, KOTOpbie Mbl naxo- 
4 bmt. m» Co6paHiflix TaRaoiiTa (Hakluyt) a flopneeca 
(Purchass)> a bmchrq, y ratcjetiTaT. I, crp. 310, boat. 
aaiMasieirb : The first voyage made by Master Anthonte 
Jenkinson t in the yeare 1557, a y HopTecca, T. Hi* 
CTp. 222 ; BTOpoe Ate aanapie : Voyage made by Master 
Anthonie Jenkinson from the Citie of Mosco in Russia to 
the Citie of Boghar in Bactria, in the yeare 1558. — Y 
Fa Rjeftxa tomt. I, crp. 324, y Uopnecca T. HI, ctp. 
231 h uiA. 

Ecrb eme napTa nacTH lOnmoft Pocriii, ROTOpaa 
bocbtt bha jlikeHRHBCOBa, ho oHa BecbMa paajuTHa 
on. nepBoti. Oho HaxoaoTCH bt» Atlas nouveau et curieux 
des plus eilebres itinttaires par Pierre win der Aa, a 
Leyde, noai. saraasieirb: Voyage par mer et par terre 
fait par Antoine Jenkinson d'Astracan vers la Tanarie et 
au retour jusques dans Moscou, dressie sur set memoirs* 
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et recti(He par diverses observations posterieures; de nou¬ 
veau miss au jour, par Pierre van der Aa. 

1570. KapTa ct» HaAnecbio: Joan Marlines en mes - 
sina 1570. Bt> MMnepaTopcKoft npHABopuo& Ba6jioTeKi 
bt> Biirfc. Cm. Jahrb. d. Liter , LXV, crp. 6. 

157B Tartariae, sive Magni Chani regni lypus. Bta 
K apTa HaxoAHTCii bt» AO rah. Ortelii T heat rum Mundi, 
Antverp. 1570, bt» j.— 9to, BipoaTHo, caMoe apeBuee 
uao6pa»ceHie Cfl6iipH, cocraweaeoe OABaaoacb 6o4hineio 
nacriio do npeAno.ioaceHiflM'L. Bt> 04 homt> yrjy KapTbi 
HaoucaBo: Con tine t kaec tabula omnem Tartariam cum 
reliqua Asiae orientals vsque Oceanum Eoum parte Magno 
Chano obediente, cuius imperium Obit ft. Kataja lacu, 
Wolga ft. Vssonte monte, Thibet regione, Caramoram flu- 
vio et Oceano terminatur, Cm. Muller's Sanml. Russ . 
Getch . VI, 2. 

Bt> RaTajort feorpa<x>B<iecKHXi> Kapn» Khbsh *4o- 
<5aaoBa-PocTOBCKaro ynoMBHyTO o Kaprfc 1570 ace roaa, 
no*T> aarjaBieMX: Descriptio Magni Ducatus Lithuaniae , 
Livoniae et Moscoviae per Mathiam Strubicz, 1570. 

1587. 4si’o ex magna orbis terrae descriptions Ge - 
rardi Mercator is desumpta, studio et industria G. M. 
fGerardi MercatorisJ Junioris, Edita A. MDLXXXVII. 
06t> 3Toft Kaprfe neoAHOKpaTBO ynoMHeaeTca bt> co^h- 
HeHiH HnKo.ia« BHTceHa (Witsen): Noord en Oost Tar- 
targe, crp. 965, 

1594. Kt> c«My roay mojkho npH'iHCjirrb cj&Ayio- 
mia KapTbi: 

Dwinas fluvti nova descriptio. Bt» aTjacaxi> Hrkc 
mm <&Huiepa (Nicol. Vischer) h 4». Biirra (Friedr. 
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de Witt), pa *ho a bt> nepBofi sacra Aarjiticicaro Atjh- 
ca narra (Moses Pitt). 

Russia cum Confiniis per Gerardum Mercalorem. 
Bra icapTa coaepwaTX bx cetane 04 Hy tojbko Poccito, ho h 
bck) UlBem'io, Hopeeriio, Ilpyceiio, Do^biny h JaTBy, 
m ea BocroK'fe npocrepaerCH 40 06 h. Ohs najaHa no 
caepTH MepKaTopa, nocxt^oBaBinett n> 1594 ro4y, I 040 - 
jfycoitx (Jodocus) a roH 4 ieMx (Henrich Hondy) bx hxx 
arjact, cx 4ono4HeaiflMH, KOTopbia He uoryni o4aaao 
6bITb BaHCHbl (1)., 

To we canoe othochtch h Rib cji4yK>mBirx-4ByMx 
eapTaux. 

Lithuania per Gerardum Mercalorem, h Taurica 
Chersonesus, nostra aetata Przekopska et Gazara disitur . 
Bra nocjijBfls KapTa caepxx Kpbina coAepwnTx bx ce64 
boo cTpaay steacay .Aohomx h ^atcposix, a opocTupaeTCA 
ua C’feaepx 40 CuoaeBCRa a Mockbm. OHajrb nocjt^crBia 
Bouiaa TaKHce bx cocraBX Co6pamti Riefiea (Blaeaw), 
LUeHKa (Schenk) h narra (Moses Pitt). 

1596. H. A. MaraHycx H 3 x Daaya, bx 1596 ro- 
4 y bt> BeBenin 03444^ coAHHeHie, 1104 X aarjaeieMx: 
Opus geoyraphicum, bx 4, KOTOparo ap/roe H34aaie 
Bbiniao ywe bx 1597 ro4y bx Ke.ibut, a dotomx H. 
Hecoea (J. Jansson) U34ame bx 1617 r., bx ApHre&iii. 
npa dTOMx co«iHHeeiH—KapTa Poccia, a 4 pyraa TaTapin. 
IIocxfcaiiAA ecrb TOJbKo cnacoKx bx neuuneMx paawipt 
cx KapTbi Optealyca; o nepBoft we CosnHHTe4b caux 

(I) If Atlas ou Meditation* eosmograpMques de la fabriqu$ du Mon¬ 
de et figure d'ieelui, commend en latin par le tris doete G&rard 
Mercator, paraehed par J. Hondius, traduit en franfaie par le 
Sieur de la P . Seconde idUion, Amsterdam, J. Hondy, 1609, fol. 
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lOBOpHTO, HTO 0B% e6 HCOptBBJT. QO HOBbOTl. ■3B^CTMtrb t 

BomeiinBM?* a bt» cocTaBi. ero cosaaevifi. Cm. H. Bmt- 
ceea Noord en Oott Tartar ye, crp, 962, a Mjujepa 
Samml . Run. Gesch. VI, crp. 5. — 9Ta »e aapTa j 
BuTceHa noBTopaeTca bt» apyroan. Micrfe, 0041 saraa- 
Bieux; Tartar toe Imperium, auciore Joan Antonie Magi - 
no Patavini ($ic): editum Coloniae A. MDXCVII. 

(OKOHuante cMbdymnet k nuotetabj. 
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( OnoHuanie.) 


IV. 

rfutiAOMammecKiji cnoiucHtn Sanopoonnesy. 

3Ke-iaa noanaKOMHTb uibiciaieied OreiecrBeaHoi 
UcTopin cb AtiicTBiflMB 3aaop03tacKaro 06iuecr»a, do 
B ein'* aacTftuii nojRTHqecKAro hxt» 6c»rra, n co6paj% 
6ojkmoe xoABRecTBo 40KyneRT0BT>, KacaioHiMica m 
CHomeaifi <rt coc^ahhhb focv4apCT*aMH r BjacTiua* 
Btotb npeARerb, xaaceTca, eme Be 6bui> o6pa6oTaH* 
McTopiigaMH h iiotom j, 6biTb Moacerb, o6paTHn> oco6oe 
BHMuauie quiaTejeft. 34icb opeAcraBjfliOTefl Taxie mibxo 
4 ocyMeaTbi, KOTOpbie DpRaa44eacan> co6cmetnHo Huiotok 
Oduqufttk, 3anopoHCbK>, a He yicpafurfe hah Majopoccia. 
Hrb yaoacecTBa n3BjeKaeMi> toabko 8 pacaoAoaeeBBbix'B 
n xpoBaiorasecROM'B nopa 4 K'fe. 

N° 1 . 

rpaMoma Kopek : Ioanna u Utrnpa AutKcieeunek u Ka - 

peenbi Co<piu. (0 CoMapcnok KprbnocmuJ 1688. 

« Bowcieio mhaoctih) on npecB'fcTA'biimRXT. a 4ep- 

kbbii bnuiaxb Be.iuKHXi> focyiapett u Be4HKUii> Khh- 
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aett loaHaa AjeRcieBHqa, Ileipa AaeKcieBaia b Be-ia- 
nifl rocy4apbiHH E.iaroBipHbiH UapeBau Coaia AaeKci- 
eBBbi, Been Bejafria Majbin a EijbiH Poccia CauoAepw^ 
ueBi», MHoruxi> rocy4apcTBT. a 3eve.11> Bocto<ibuxi> a 
3 ana 4 Hbixi> a CbBepBwxT> oT'iM'ieft a 4 ^ 4 a Ha- 
C 4 'fe 4 HHK 0 BT> a Focyiapefi, a o 6 jaAaieje&, Hamero LUp- 
CKaro BejHqecTea D 044 auHOuy« Hn 30 Baro Bo&caa 3 a- 
□opoaccKaro Koine bo vy AxaMany Tparopiio Caraft4a , !HO- 
vy a Bcevy npH Tefrfc Gyayna nocnojwrrBy (Hapoay), 
Hamero Uapcnaro BeamedBa MHJtocTHBoe cjobo. 

n> T KaaajB Mu Bejintie Tocy4apa Hame UapcRoe 
BejanecTBo 6jB>KBeMy Hamevy OKoabHmeuy a Hairfc- 
crHBKy HapaieBCKovy, JeoHTiio PovauoBaqy Hen-iioeBy, 
Cb Be4HKOpOCCi^CKBMH CT> ROHHbIMH H irfcuiHMH paTHbIMH 
MBorava JU04bva t 4a rlpaoMy oo44aHHovy Hamevy 
BoIIcrr 3aoopoaccRaro o6iaxi> CTopoet (^H^npa) reTva- 
ay Heavy C’renaHOBa'iy (Ma3eirfc) (1 ) <tb MaaopoccificRH- 
va DojRava HiTH aa Hamy Be jr kbit. rocy4apefl qjijtk - 
6y, 44H npovbicjiy hb 4 t» aenpiaTejbCRHMH KpUMCROMH 
4I04LUH H U04T) r0pO4RH T n04T» KHaHRepHOHl B BHbie, 
4a hmt» »e OR04bHH*ievy HanieMy a Doee04^ a 004* 
4aHB0vy Hatuevy reTvaay yaaaajH Mu Be.iaKie To- 
cy4apa, 3a oovomiio Boat be 10 a aa npe4craTejbCTB0Mi> 
npecBBTbia Eoropo4HUbi a aa mojutbamh Mocrobckbx’b 
a KieBO-He^epcRBXT> Hy40TB0paeBT>, Ha pini Canapt 
ash aafiBamuiaro neopi>rre4fo yT^cueaia h 4»h aaiau> 
men in ott> bxt. me Henpijrre4bCRaro opnxo4y aa Beja- 

(1) Aojiwuio MurbTSTb, hto bca FxpuN, wh to speva, aaeaoMaa 
ce6a 3anopo*bein., otkj4> h canoe Kaaa«iecTeo naqajo caoe 
ooaymuo ; ao remaai. aceft yxpaauu Bnenosa-ica remMOKOM* 
ofoux* Atubnpa, a 3anopowcaife — Rowum* AmaMOHOM* 

Bu»o«aio Boucna. To.ibKO ai. Kapcaaii. rpanoraxi yaorpefija- 
jocb c.iobo : MaAO-Poccin . 
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Kopoociicide ■ Majopoccificitte ropOAbi, a nane same- 
man ca*bin> macb Haman> IXapcKaro BeAanecxBa 1104- 
4aHHbUT» Bb CiiHH 7KHByiUH\T>, DOCXpOBXt. rop04b, II 

6biTb Tony ropoay 4Jffl npHcxaHama HainBXb Etapcicaro 
Beaa«iecTiia paxHbixb -noAea fa 4.1a cRjaAy »c«RBXb 3a- 
nacoBb (4.1a) enpeAb* Aacxb Eorb, BOHHCRaro Ha Kpbiub 
noxoAy. A Hbiei Ham BejAKaub rocyAapCjrb, Haine- 
my IlapcKOMy BeAHnecxBy b$aomo yaHHBJiocb, hto y 
t e6a AxaMaHa h scero BoticKa HaaoBaro, o xoMb ropo- 
4oboih> cxpoeHia, niKoe coMH'fcuie 6biTb Bjrfcexb, 6y4TO 
6bi Tim cTpoeeieMi> npaBa b bojlhocth bbihh 6bjjh 
HapymeHbi h bt> pbifobixb .lOBJuix.b h bt> naciKaxb n 
Bb 3B'fepHHbIXb A06blHaXb, yHHHBJHCb ytfblXRB, o He M b 
bli H noaaaHHOMy Hameuy rexaaHy nacajn; b Mbi 
Bennie Tocyaapw Hame IJapcKoe BejHHecxBo, Bacb 
ATaMaHa mbaocxbbo odHaAencaBaeirb, hxo Bam* Kotue- 
BOMy AxauaHy a Bceuy BoficKa 3anopoaccKaro nocno-ib- 
CTBy ? Ta Ha Caiiapi) Kpinocrb, bt* xaroxy b bt> oxbaxie 
noacHTKOBi, Barnarb, H^aaMb 6wtb h« mitert b npasa 
BamB BojbRocTH HapyineHHH DBKoraa He 6y4yxb, 
a oar&KH h pbitiabia jobjh b BCHRyio Aofibim oa o6bik- 
jnbixb lrirrutxT. hm^xh 6b Bam no npewHeMy, 6e3b 
BCBKaro ooMiifvHirt, b o6H4BMbi hh oxb Koro He 6yAexe, 
bt» TOMb 6bi saub Ha Hainy EJapcKaro BejeaecxBa mb- 
jiocTb 6wth Ha4eacHHHb; a Kor4a no mhaocxh Kowbeft 
y Hacb Be^HRHXb TocyAapett, y Haniero IXapcKaro Be-* 

jmeCXBa, HblH'fclDHHA BOfiaa Cb KpblMCRHMH JIOAbMH 
nepecxaHexb, h xor4a o xott CaMapcRoti Kp-tnocxH, Hainb 
IXapcRaro BejHHecxBa Yaasb MfljocxHBbift yaHeenb 6y- 
AeTb. A xo BbiiueynoMHeyxoe ropoaoBoe cxpoeme He 
HHOro Hero, xoJbKO ajh cjaBbi bmahb Eoaria b Ha 3a- 
nunnerne BeABKopocciticKBMb h MaaopoccificKBirb uapo- 
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40Mt, a nane h cimuxi b*ct», on aamecTBia nOrauaxi 
6ycypMaH'B a Had'B bbmb 44fl npoMbicjy, a Barn* 6u 
KomeeoMy ATauany u BCQMy Bottcsa HaaOBaro 3ano- 
poaccicaro nocojbCTBy Ha M b Beds Kim Tocydapeirb 
HapCROMy BejuqecTBy cjy>KBTb eipuo a uaxw ooruuMB 
»cixi> XpHcriaub ueopiaTejH, Had'b TypaaMH u Kpuit- 
CRUMB JK> 4 bMH BOBBCKOfi UpOMbKd'b, OpU nOMOlUB Bo- 
acieii MRHHTb oouue <rb Hamnua Uapcsaro BeaHiecTB* 
BedUKopocciucKBHH b MadopocciiicKaMH pa-rAiM, a a 
KpbiMCKUMi> XaBoui>, ct» TypeiiKBMH ropodaMa He mm- 
pBTbCfl H UH 0 <iem> CT> HBMU HC CCblJaTbC*. A ejy»c6a 
Bama y Haci> JieJuKHXb rocydapeii uujcorda aa^eena a 
MUdocxb Hauia rocydapcKaa on Baci> oTbeu.ieBa He 
6yAQn>. J.anx FocydapcTeia Hainero bo 4B0pi bt» uap- 
cTByiomeMT» BeauuliMt rpadf» MockbI., 4i>Ta ott» eoana- 
aifl Mi pa 7196 (4688), Micaua liou/i 14 4 ua t rocydap- 
CTBOBaRia Hauiero ceuoro rody» (1). 

N° 2. 

Tluc.bMo uau: aJuctm do rcuta KpbiMctea$o ,» no nosody 
ntpexoda Kcuaitoot nod e Ptjccxoe ejadbmeemeo, f734. 

a Hahaentiimm b ciubutiiiiuift BedbMOVKHbtft Mocub 
IlaHe KandaHb-rapeH-raHT, bcjhkhxt> 0p4i» KpbiMCKBx> f 
Efuoropo4CKuxT», EyAHtauKBX'b, HaraucKuxi>, 4epica- 
ckhxi> h npoTMHXT) ^(ep/KaBUO, iiaMb Bedbue jactcaBbifi 
Mbcut riane h ocotfdBBbiii 4o6po4iio. 

dilucn Baun» TaHCKiu napo^Ho ipera oocdaHHaro 
Baraero IlaHa TeTMaBa b CTpawHtiKa 4yoacapcKaro, 

( 1 ) Cnacaao ct. loaii, n04nucaBB0tt Komeattm., a noioaj aa «ory- 
ini* Auti. amu6an Be OTaimaeirb. 
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40 Bad. BoAcsa 3 anopoatcKaro Hesosaro npuc-iBHHbift, 
^jaroopuaTHo Mbi Boqcko 40 cbobii pytsrfc 04of>paJB a 
oebiA do o6biMa(o name My eoAcxoaoMy »t» 06m eft pa 4 k 
Baineii, Bctax Bcjyn, Tatcwe opa \Tomi a apyro* 
Qaaa <Puuunna Opjuna FeTMana BoaaaHHift ft) Bbi<w- 
tabuib, yBi 4 ouB 4 Huoca t «rro Bame TaHcaoe Be^aiecTBO 
xeuaeTe uacb BoAcko Bcix'b uq4^cboio npoyeitniio npB- 
BHTb a 4 aeTe aa nepaoe akrue Bear* 4 ntnpa a rt 
OjeiuKa«i> b Kb KapAauiBBy u CbipTH h Komesn* 
ocicTB (ocaoaaTbca) ofiinyiO'iBCfl, npa nepaott .aacuk 
b BOJbHocTax'b AaifipoBbixT> ea<n» BoAcko co^ep- 
xaTa, a Bafina**e DomHyTaro FeTMana OpjHRa, bkiA 
no yaaay UopTbi OiTOHatwaoti ct» Cojiyne Fpa 48 , 40 
Sony Bauaro TaHCKaro Bejuaecrsa npatfvBi, ae 44 yn> 
(no) ero 40 aaei> Hanttcamiaro .mcry, cjbimaTB a 3a 
Boac4a ero e< 6 i aira. Hero b*t» nepie npa ot- 

104 k aameai'b <n»*uo 4 T> ^epmaBbi same# KpwwcKoA 
naca 4 BCbM 0 t noxavoeanie aauie najexBtoe boAcroboo 
B ejbtioxuocTB Baineii B 034 aio<fu v thkb a Tenept no- 
BTopui, otb (>tctbyk)«!h, nailebi jmeMY Bory xeajy a 
HCCTb Boacbi 4 aeMi> u Baineii Fail croft mhjoctb ■ Bceay 
□aacTBy KpbnieRoMy 40 3 eu.ia — «on> KjaaaeMcn, a 
4 f>Kyenb aa uiob a ccub, mto npen» KOTOpbia jrkra 
0041* sainofo nporeKuieio aianRaiosH (oforraii) Kopan- 
jhmoch, a Htejaeni yace «e Taitao, jieab (ho) hbho 
uojlt> B^acTbio a oGopouoto E. H. B., nepBb;n> namuvb 
npaBoe.iaBHbiX'b XpnrriaHCKitn. Mowapxorb Hac^ia- 
Banui, Tenepemiieii CaaoxepxHUbi ficepocciiicKoft bt> 
rinibie Hac,bf >KHTb h eii B+.pne c.iyvkhti>; a yaajbHk 
pajm 1104 b npoxeKuiio E. O. B. y 4 ajacbMoci> (aa hto 

(1) 3toto J»6onbiTHiro nocjaaiit m. 3anopo»tum orb 4*w«nni 
Opjm, tnrfe® iec>i« »-fepayio itoni®. 
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To«e ea h ae* BoAcko rain same TaHCKoe Beju'iecTBo 
MaeT©)* tto yuate npeaejHRjio h yteay orb HoraftcKen> 
0 p 4 T> M^JHCbllO, ROTOptl© B 38 B 1 DH OTB HB 3 y ^IJ-fenpa, 
BejHRaro «lHMaHa a»b nocaiibie noporH, ropt (BBepn) 
^aiap'i co BciMfl TaHoniHHMH no Tbitt cropoH'fe cTeno- 
BblMB jrOAbflMH H nOBCHTK&HH OTHflJIfl, TUMI JRe TO 

Harafioairb % m CBoem KpbiircKain> Tarapaarb 3a yrt- 
saiomie hobo ji>hhrh , aa obub, Ktrae m cTaiwb rj'fe 
Morjocfl6i» □ curin 'h 4onycTHJn bt> BeaHKyio hbitb apany 
(?)* Cio 0 CTf> ho 4 hbho 6 t> sain ea BBHHaro, Roroparo 
mu Boficao ho TOJbRO 40 luaTRH ho eacryaaeifo, aae a 
caepTHofl ro3hh npeaaBaTi. so wajia*, ajo 4 Hiatt me, 
caayio opaBay poRniH* ea too, hto iou in aa'veBHH- 
Hocrb nainy npocaraoMi, opear> eyaami uhihb My- 
cyobMaHCRHMH, flRie sburjh 6jjh apon» CajTanorb a 
HiaoTopun Myprt iacTo npHcaraiCM nocraHauaTb, 
HO HH BT> HO Wb B^pft HaMT> HO 6bI4B 4aHS* H 04HH0 
thuh npacnraMR, ayma cboh jionpoK48Ha.ni; apyroe h 

H 0 BHBH 6 QJaTIOHH 30 B6B04bHHKR, TOB«pT> H. ROHO CBOfO 
mb cy6cTaHoiio aoa6aB4R4H. Tarae «Iaxairb 40 apaiH 
40 DycTH 4 a; a hbioh KasasH, *RHx*b camb 9HaeTe, *tio 
Wb' pu6aMH 6yaa4o xoaarb y Bpacaaai h ho BHbUi 
ropoaaxi. H0RH4bRacorb noBtmaiB, Bcrfe nap ho noopo- 
naaajH, a awcKy (ooabSbi, t. e. yaouerBopoHia) ea 
HHi'b, HaM'b co' cTopoubi OojbCKott »ca4Horo He yaeHHaii. 
H Kb TOMywb ysaacaioaH h Ha Toe, a koto npomabirb 
airi A 4 HHb>ropett cro mhjoctl, a HbiB'feinmfl Kajra- 
Cy4xaH>, bcio op 4 y EiaoropoacKjio na Kphiat ea na- 
HosaHba 6biBtnaro ero mhjocth Eeja-repeB (Boraabipi*- 
Tepei) Xana, no 4 HBJT> 6bun>, ■ nainaxT> KoaaROirb 
a’Bory 40 ce6t aararb, a raw (noraa) ero Maaocrb 
Be4H*repeB XaHi a’BoficKOMb cbobm'b KphUfCRHirb npo- 
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nn ero n norfen. B'kiropo4CRii buxo^hxi h tamo 
ero CaxraHcxoe Bottcvo pocnvAJui. (paaorHaxb ) t 
to auuwaro CBoero u eAaaaro Mypau &hh npocraro 
TaTapasa, cnepTBO ve ecapaxv aHH w% B6bojk> Be 
onpo4aj’b, THJbKo HamBx-L KoaaKon, aoBHHOB&THJH b 
ea oojTopu TBica'fB Jtym hb xaropra aanpeiaja. A o 
Ton can ertere, •no aa ion* doimbi ero miliocth 
K ajna-CyjraBa, Huuaett Bimeft Btaabt ho 6wjo. A bob* 
crie TasMte Tarrape, *rr© aa Ton 6 okj < creny kgjo 
K miyca pin, KotaKon bbbbbho lOisiam aa ark- 
pen no6puB cxojbKO aacara, — ■ cKoatao park yoo* 
BHjaaaBCbMoca, b upoxaaa Bamero B&mecTBa o mjoctv. 
He BblBBOJBJH, TO ■ XOBejIb BB38 6w MU BOftcKO M 

Bannura r*ucKm Beaanecaaen aa oomoiub «ljixan 
no&tnjB hi Bac% jurron aieo aaoacnii ueaa- 

saftuuH, a Tara art ops KaamHon noxo4t ao- 
6paBLDH He noopoauBt ajb6o ukb Harattau ae Bbi6pt4H 
a6o Be Beipy&ua; axoate uipuBir aabho, tto mecra 
Komkom, xo4a*ne hoat> Optamie ropoAU nopyfoj* 
n caepTb. Cane soft npeto syauu Bee Bame fiodcxo 
3anopoMCKoe Hbsoboo paMAHja non ceoera QpaBoaiar- 
Haro MoHapxa E. H. B. xeparaay CMOMTBCb, a eaBBofi 
cTopoHbi 5eperracb f a He n caiaoafbixk aana 4 eaiaxi» 
cans ce6fl aary&jfrt. fasoabai orrirb Baweiiy Tau- 
cKOMy BeiH<iecTBy cMBpeaBO mu Boftcxo bombiobh h aa 
jacay aauiy nocopae AHKyioiH, apetiuBaen &aBcer4a. 

«BaineMy TaHCKOMy Be*m<»ecTBy acero 4o6pa we- 
.laxe.iie h Baacafimie 40 ycxyrb, 

« H«ok* Mtuaiueeunb AtauaHb KomeBofi Boficita 
3anop. Hbs. a’ TOBapHCTBon f 

3' Koma, Main 8, poxy 1734. 

Haemt XXVI. Omd. !h 3 
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0T4i n.i^w tqilRH 


•N? 3, 

(Jpdcpr, rp&fia Mhhwm 1735* 

«Ea HMoepaTopciaro Bejimcma ttoell BcexajacTH- 
riftmert rocy^apwHH, BaUcaa Baaopoaccaaro sosTeuobin 
rocno 4 BHi» Komesett ATaMast? (MatiameBaab). 

aynOBaa Ha aainy k% Ea H.1L BtpHOCTb, m 
Mon* OCTABHTb BAMT* SB O^lflBHTb, TTQ DO BcemMOCTH- 
sHMImeMy E. H. B. eojtaBoaeBwo, » Hiaoxopoe waT- 
HOC HHC40 Bofioirb BBICTyOHJO UbIBt Wb KphUlb, 

no/n> Ko*an 4 #Kb F. reHepa-rx-JeisreBaHxa. a Kaaajepa 
4eoHTbeBa, m» Koropexy a orb Bottom 3toopo»cK&ro, 
nB4'fe*ocfc, no sainett BifHocriL, josojuioe. wap Botteirb 
Aano Oyz&rb, aa iro orb E Vk* B, xaaorrairittmcuo 
npareRqjeio u ooamjoaanieirb ocTaaxeHbi He 6yaeTe. A 
n> (iarattcKaax, E'fejoropo 4 CKax'b h apo*uurb Opaairb 
nocjaTb HapoMHiaxi), 4«6phixb a o6ukboa£bhii<xi» k% 

BBMT> B'jkpHbIX'b JKUftti t KOTOpbIM'b T&ttHO o6llBHTb t 

*fto6t> out na noxouib ex Kpbiax ho xoab-ui. ho OT4a- 
jHCb 6b i 004% Bbicoia&Hyio,E. H. B. opoTetciuio, hpa 
^exx npBHHTN CyAyrb ex BbiOORatiraeta E. H. B. 

MHJOCTMO 0 OCrraHyTOH Bpa DpeWUHX'} HXX, BOJbHOCTAX'b 

B npfeflMymecrrBaxx. A © Bamepx Bottcci Kam> ax%, 
TaRX a KpblMQaax o6xbbjati>, bto oxoa bb 4Ja Hero 

BX KpblMX BCTynB40 t KaKX TCMbKO 44fl otfepeaceiriA 

cbohxx rpaenux h o6pamenin o noxoah XaHa Kpbix- 
CKaro (1), a ohj>ibx 0p4aMx, eaceja oHt KpbiMnaMX hh- 

(1) Kan4anT.-rupe4-XaoT>, «u dbotitii »a aaupewoBin flopru, onycro- 
irtajT> Pyccxi* rpanHnu' m tie3noxoiui> iiobuji Pyccxi* uulwria • 
m KflBKaaoan. , v 
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KftKOft nOMOAH WHBTb B€ 6yAJTb, HBKaK&X'b pft30peaitt, 
KpOirfe CRJIOHHOCTH B JACKS UOBBBABO H© 6yA©Tfa. By 46 
*e oai sa Kpuimerb BCTyoirrfcca ooxoTaTb, to ct> ijilmh 
DOCTyiueRO 6yje*n> ako cb cyiuuMu oenpijrreja, o qeirt 
qperb nouaHHuii cbohxt, o6i>h»hti> hmt> Tattoo. Oaba- 
kowb Bottcicy CBO©«y, ®oe BbicTymrrt no Barnett rbpiio- 
ere m> noio a%, aa riirb ©craueTUA HajAeacarb orb 
osMX'b OpAT» KpfriKjio onacHOCTt Hirkrb a hxt» abbbc©* 
ads apHiiiian, h o tout* rb HapHseHRy ko vai b btl 
peieBHOMy r. reHepaxb-.le&TeHaHTy uncart Kam> mohcho 
lacro, Bapoies't otfHaAeatsBAA aacb Bbicoxaftuieio G. 
H. B. mhjloctmo npe6yAy (apH&iBjeHo). A supo- 
sein> QOTpe(jBO OTupa bj©huom y orb aact BoficKy nocTy- 
run> no opjepy h ABcuotuuki peqeuHaro I\ reaepaAb* 
«iettT©Haura. 


«BaMi> AotfposKeviaTejbHbift 


Bt> floiTarfe, 

3 OrniOpa, 1735 roaa. 


Graff Munich (I). 


N° *. 

rpajtoma KpbiMcttaio Xana Xoaum^T upen (o Ha6n#ax* 
EducoHCKok Opdu 1758). 

« Boficna 3 anopo»ccKaro r ocooahbi KoiuoboB Aia- 
mbi npHATejib aofi rpuropiti jopoBBHb! ( 0 © 4 opoBi>). 

«Bi40M0 BaM*b 4a <Sy4eTt, tto a Bbrai cj'feAyw 
no BbicoHaiimeMy yaaay cb KpbiMCKHMb BoticKOMb ea 


(1) Cracauo xrt iio^urhuxto. 


3* 
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OT4. n. — OHEMH 


J^RcaHCKHXT* Harafifiea^, Koropbie BbiroqaiirneMy Era 
Ca-craHcicaro Be4H*iecTBa VKa3y yiainiH npoTHBiiom.; 
ewe.iBw6bi kto hh> OHbixi» nepenpanucb qpeaii liyn> 
piny (no Typ. Airb-Cy, 6i^an piica), npii6bui> ro 
Ba Mi*, to TaKosaro, bt> ciuy 3a kj mien Haro vensAy 
o6o#Ma HMnepinMB TpaicraTa, no npa^bma r* Bain., 
Bee y Hero OTo6paTb, a m> wkwb ero rojoBy npacjaTb 
npoiny; o ne^onyuteHia takohcl oabixii it* PocciacKyio 
oeM.im, bc+mt. otiptaafomBMca na 3a<rraBax f b Owmepam. 

4aTL 3HATK, O qeMTi fl R BbICOKOpOAHOMy H BWCOKOnO- 
HTeHHOMy Focno 4 «Hy KieRCKOwy TyfiepeaTopy nuca.ro, 

O HiiWh Kh CROpOCTH HaiO OfTt B3MT* H CBMli ofoflBRT'L. 

HaMf>pem> n tfbiro eme cBoe nocjan> boMcro n m> 
Tort cTertb, KOTopott Merely p-fwoio Borom. n Oiaito- 
bomt) je}Ken> (t. e. na Typenicyfo rpanauy), 4a6bi 
noMflnyTbixii H3arfeHHa kobt> HenponycTHTb; ho Toro ona- 
cy«cb «rro tott. we ynoMimyToil cTeiib, 6 jh3t. PoccittcKoti 
rpaHHUbi ■ satoero 3anopowa (I) Aewarb, ja6bi no- 
cjanHoe name boi'icko, bjb Bamnwi, Komkbmt, hab h 
npOMHMT. KdRRMli PoCCitiCKBITO .1 HUH M b f He CiilSJO 
KaKHXTi o6h4T», AAR TOrO MbI Bl» OCTOpOWHOCTb TOT0 
ocTaBB cBoe boBcko , no 4py jkockb Ban* npocBMi*, 4a6bi 

Bhl B3B04R4R AAR npeciieHIB TaKHMT* H3Ml<HIUHKaMT> 

nyreft, ea totb noMBHyToft crenb r Ha PocciiicKyio rpa- 
HRuy, cbobxt. noc.iaTb KoaaKom, b sapayxbi on> sep- 
ffluui.i Byra-piKB, Aawe 40 ycrba ero h do Airfcnpy 


(1) Bcd.ua 33B-bnrrcjbHO hto n. KpuHcmn rpaaotax'b, no-Tjpett- 
kh nHcasHuiT., I\a3aKHi 3aaopO)KCKic H«3UMioTaa hjh 3anopoatne 
hj> Bymxajua, atpoaTuo on cjoaa fiymxa hjh tuoaouM*. Bt, 
TpaKTarb AapiaHonojbCKOMt, 3&K4ioqcunoHX 13 Iwna 1713, 3ano- 
po*uu Toate aaaaaHu UomxaM*, sto sect** uoxoaa a* £yw> 

KO-AU. (?) 
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a*t 40 Ke3aKepaesA y*ipeABTi». He ooacyace ops c«mt> 
B«*ero, ito ara 3eiMa Typewtofi ecrra 06aacTH. Xatra 
Kpbmcffti opiaT64b Haora XautiM^-rupeu», 

Dra rpaaoxa nepeseAena, o npu uncurb «An¬ 
no Domini 1758 14 Septembrisa npncjaaa h 3 t> Bax*m- 
capan Hjttto Mypamoabuw, OepeBOA'ifiKON'b PyccKaro 
Pe 3 H 4 coTa npa X&Hi, Ryooa fflecmaKoea. UoAJHHHaa 
ace ua Typ^UKOMi. aabtKi rpanoxa HaxoAtrrca bt> Mucjb 
co6patmbixi> vHOfo 3anopoaccKnxT> AoxyMeexoBi*. 

N° S. 

UucbMo Kouseato Otdopoea rcn KpuMOtoMy Xantf Kpbuuzr- 
VupttQ (no moptoebiMb dibMun) 176%. 

nCrbT.iittuiitt h npeBOCXOAHTejbHbtiinin rocnoAHtra 
KpH 8 i>-rbipart Xam> Kpbmcfctfi, n> cocbAcrab Apyace- 
jiotfebtimiti npiflTejK saint* 

«UscaHie Barnett CabrAOCTB, fcomra ssboahto o&bn- 
•Airra, «rro k* HenponycKy a* E'kiaro (1) a Hepsaro 
Mopa bt» C'fe’ib 3anopo»ccKyfO e wb Apyrbie irfecra cyAOBT>, 
Hama CaiTaocTb ae npn4HH0K>, a carbAyert Ae to no 
yicaay HopTbi, iu no jy thaw. Ho noBesce rocnoAHira 
OuKOBCKiii Oaiua niicbMoira bt» Kouib npecjaHObim. 
otraHBjaen. no Ae aaina Cb4taocti» scBBynieny ira 
OsaKoni flaia«iap'b-Arb bi> otkyhx oTAaaa KoajetcKyio 
npucTaub, rAb kikt. HAymuMT bt» Pocciicsie rpansubi, 
tbrt> h oTcejb cab Ay lotunm* bt» UapT»-rpaAT» cyAaara, 
opacTaHb h libra a BbirpyacHBaTbca a’ cyAOBT. bt» Ona- 
KOBb, U AO K03.ieBa B63TH TOBapbl U nOLDJHHbl B3HHaTb 


((} Cfcjoe nope, t. e. loftittcKoe, ApiMoe.iarx. 
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Miua Grlrjoon yxas&ju; h otv mum tt Criwocni 
totoo onpejrkieHHo. A eio4a n Poecittcrie rpammbi 
cxiuywwHrt a’ Bkioro a Hepaaro nop* cyaoFb opo- 
nycraTb Ain BbitnenacaHaaro neBejrfeHo f n hko in cero 
BB4 , ^n> mobcho, Hto Taxoaday bt> Biioe h Hepaae nope 
cy^Ham. xo»4eBuo npenirrcTBie noc4i40Ba4o n* npoTHB- 
HocTb riiHoMapBwirb TpanaraMi a’ aaaraoio 06114010 
PocciMcxmrb synoain., h o6ocTopOHHott Komiepaiii ocxa- 
HOBKa c4iaaBa v h 6 o m> Koajearb a’ Ouaoaa Boaapaman. 
CT» TOBapaMH BynnOB'B COBCeM'b HeCX04H0 h bo Bci Bpo- 
Meua Toro Be 6buo h 6bm> bo hohcho. A** Toro sania 
CeirjiocTb 6aaroB04HTe bt» ceij Bi«iHOMHpHoft 4pync6br, 
a’ Biiaro ■ 4epoaro nop a 0104a wb Pocdtteme rpaflflou, 
Taxoacb h urb Cfoii 174a cdbijawiM CJ4BB 6erb bm- 
rpysy, xotb ci> odaTeseH'b uoqmhhx e4aHCTBeHHMXt 
wh OqaaoiH), apoDycxarb ho npevHeiiy 6earx omnoBxa; 
a BJK34U Bama Cafex^ocTb Toil BoamepotiB cbo&mboctb 
ho ooseauTe ysHBHTb, a cy4aa bt» OiaxoBi 00 npex- 
Heny ho 6y4jrx: to 4a6f4 u wfeuraie syaouu EaaaKH, 
nyMaui h Bartra n Kpuai bb ct> «rfarb h <a» aaa&ara 
*04* cbonI ocTaaajja, a. 004a ho 6 pajH, a T04U0 opa 
Ci*w # ape rpammi, aci Toaapu npoiaaaja a otcio- 
4oaa &b BoaBpauiAJHCb mt Pocciw, pasHOMipwiBi o6pa- 
aon y He no vb Komi Buierb 6biTk. 4a 11 bt. buc*> 
xia BoaaH4bi npejcraftitinut ca» npomeiueirb, aa uapy* 
waHie ■ ecraaoBay aimioHBpaofr yrsepaueafloti bom- 
**epeuH flj t eaTBoaatuBB, a otb tfjficraTejbaatt Copra 
r—r ■ * • • • •• 1 ■ 1 

(1^ 34*cb rosopiiTCj o BtirpuoKon »np* 18 A«k. 1788 idm. 
Ko«ro ( IX CTrrbeio nojoaccno: aToprow* neu^j Poccieio k Tjp- 
•uieio 6yAorb cioOojhok, ho PoooUue MorjTb upoM9»o4ifTb oe 
«h* Hepuorb iiopb n« imie, Kun> nocpejcTBOirb Typeuxurb 
«xop«ftael». 
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TMp4aro 403 Bojeuifc. Id *fw aaiua CxtaaocTt uo corny 
ysHUirre, BuieM* omuiTb iper* cui HocaaHiibixi* 
cTapmuHi, apyacqato^HittiJiaro a cKopittmaro ystAO- 
MJeHifl. 

«Barnett Cb^tjocth bt» cociacnrik 4 py»cejio 6 Hitt- 
«maro npaHTeAH flamero 4 o 6 poacejaTeju u 
ffCQC^ 4 H, ATavaif% KomeBott rparopitt ‘t’eAo- 
«pOB> 3|’ TOBapUCTBOMX. » 

1762 rOAa, 1.04*3 (I). 


N° 6. 

Opdept, Fpwpa PyMMtupua (2) 1769, 

« TocnoABBy AxaMany Home Bony Bottcsa Cisa 3a- 
nopojKCKoti Ka^HHineBCROMy ct BottcKOBoio CTapmaaoio 
U TOBapHCTBOM'b. 

a Otb Eh flMnepaTopcicaro Be 4 H«ieeTBa* BceBwco- 
BattlllHirB IlMeHHbIMT, yRa30Ml» t DOBejtnO MH4 CA^AOBaTb 

bt» nepeyio ApMiio, b npHBHTb iMaBHyio KOMaHAy Hajrb 
obok), nopyna HacTOHmyio mok> cl 3anopo3KCKBM?> Boii- 
cKOMt, bt> ROMaHAy l\ reHepa.rb-AHine<i>a h KaBajepa 
Khh3b BacHJiH MaxatLioBasa AojropyKOBa, AOKoxfe npB- 
6yACTb cioAa onpeA'kieHBbitt na Micro noe, t\iaBHbiM> 
oHbii'B KoManjBpoMT> E. C. TocnoABBi* reHepa.rT.-AHT 
ram a KaBajejn., rpa<i»T> neTpi> HBaHOBflib IXaHaHi. 
O ’leirb Bbi Bi 4 aa, Bci AoxoAamifl MewAy rfeMb BpeMe- 


(1) CnHCOKI CT> OOXJHDOirO. 

(2) Toatc. 
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OT4. n. — o q E P K H 


aeu't on aommjTaro r^tiepaa Kuaaa Ao 4 i* 6 pyKosa 
uoaeatuia n> Bun. Hsvanre iciNJHim>». 

« rpa<n» P JMflHUOBl ». 

ABrjcTa 26 , 1769 roAa, 
b 3 *l aepeBHH Baca. 


N° 7 - 

PpoMoma HMncpampuVfbi Enamepunbi II (ct ebuoeo- 
pot i5 danopoac^o**) /774, 

aBoHcieio MHJOCTbio Mu Ekatbpbha BTopaa 
HMnEPATPHQA a CaiioAepBCHua BcepocciticKaa b up. 
a up. a up. 

<t H a in eto HMUEPATOPCKAro Bbjhiectba noj- 
AannoMy, HB30Baro BoficKa 3anopoatcKaro KomeBOMj 
ATaMany b BceMy BoficKy 3anopo»«CKOMy, Hamero Ha- 
OEPATOPCKAPO BeJHRECTBA MHAOCTHBOe CJOBO. 

«ClCOJbKO CT> 04uoil CTOpOHbl BipHOCTb B XpatfpOCTb 
BoficKa 3 anopojKCKdro abjactch bt. nacTOHmeii Boiiiii 
( 1768 — 1774 ), kt. CBoeii OTM'feuHoft noxBaai h kt» bctmh- 
HOMy yAORO'ibCTBiio Harneuy, cmibko c*b Apyrofi, CTOpo- 
Hbi npoB 3 B 04 aTi» b^ h 3 ct> oropienia npoAOAHcaiomiaca 
6 e 3 noRoilcTBa b 3 a»rl;maTe.ib<rrBa, no noeoAj rpamuvb 
bt» 3 eMAaxT>, Meat Ay Ofcwo r HoBopocciiicKOK) Ty 6 ep- 
Bieio. Tan we a caMOBOJbHoe on Hf.KOTopbix'b h 3 t> hhxt> 
□parfecHenie noceACHHbux bt> IlMiiepiw Hauiefi b rtx'b 
6 'tAHbix'B noAT> 3 atuHTy Hamy npHreminix'b eABHOBip- 
ueBi> ( 1 ), KorAa bt» mib TawKoe BoeHHoe Bpcaa, BoiicKO 


(1) llunici tpmiu ^DOMHuaerii 3Atab o urbajjirt, utsoTopum* 
3anopONCuanu hhiiimuii (ct> 1754 i oj.a) a* Hoocepticsia a Ci»- 
teuocep6cKi« nocejcalu. OOt 3to»i itafeeirb oamui mcum »- 
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3aoopo9RCKoe an e^Huaro ycepjia kt> Ore«iecTBy, aj a 
coxpAHetiifl n» neai BHyTpOmiHro cooKoticT&a A&iaceH- 

CTBOBAJO 6bl, 40 BpeMeHH, CH6CTB Cb CKpOMHOCTblO, H 
TepirtjBBOCTMO 02KU4aTb npaBoeyji/i Hauiero o cnn> 
96H40XT» t KOTOpOe BT» CBOe Bp6IIA Be OCTABHITL 0Ra3aTb 

oBOMy. H ram., notBajaa aacjyra Boficsa 3aaopoH<CRaro 

B OCROp6jAflCb 0Ka3yeMI>!MT> OT*b fffeKOTOpblXT. B3T» IIHXT» 
CBOeBOJIbCTBOB'b, BOCXOrklB Mbl DpeRpaTUTB CBM'b Bee- 
BB40CTBB*i>illlIHB'b nOBe4eHieMl> B yB’fclliaHieM'b, Bet B03- 
CTaBtuia bt» BaiueML Kpai uo npasuu't rpaunin, 3aui- 
maTejbCTBa. A-** Toro uoceaeHHbie ott> Hacn> yme Aiti- 
CTBHTeJbHO Ha Tixi» 3eM4flXT> 4a OCTauyTCA chorobho 
npH oBbixii, 40 YRa3a Hauiero; Baarb »ce KouieBOMy 
3aaopo‘<KCKHx r b Boftcirb HaiuBxi>, paBiio kqki» h caMOMy 
Bofieny, cbmt> HiMnepaTopcKUM'b yRaaoM'B HaBcTpoacauiiie 
noBejtBaeM'b B03Aep»<aTbCA ott. bca Karo CBoeBOJbCTBa 
u ocTaBBTb cnoRotino RaK'b Bcfe HacToaiuia cejema, tart* 
h rfexi> XpHCTiam>, KOHM'b otfima.m Mbi Hame noKpo- 
BHTeJbCTBO, b Kaifb npaBocy 4 ie Harne Bnien> uenpeMiu- 
Boe e BcerjatuHee npaeiuo B034aBaTb cnpaBe4JBB0CTb 
Bcfeirb HauiuM'b BipnofHvuaHHbiML, oiiacTBeuiio 3ano- 
pojKCKOMy BoticKy Hauiewy Bipnocrbio b xpaCpocTLio 

CBOeiO 0T4H*lBBUieMyCB, - TO Mbl BaM'b U0B64tBaeH'b ? 

B 36 paBT» Be» 4 y co 6 oio 2-x“b mjb 3-xt> 4 enyTaT 0 BT» u 
cua64fl hxt> BctMB 40 KyH 6 BTaMH Ha 3eM4B h npasa 
BoficKOBbiflt upHcjarb Ko A»opy Hauieny. Uo npiitfbiTm 
KOTopbin> noBe.iBMT. Mu npaBo Bame pa3CM0TpiTb h 
cxoacTBeHHo cl npaBocyAieML y40B4eTBopHTb npeTeHaiio 

wfcqareJbuuH (no 4 JMHHufc) y ks^t. E. H. B., 3aiiopoxuam. 
AtHuui 20 Aarycta 1773 r. 3 th tutaAu h, caoeaojbCTBa aacra- 
uuh llpasHTeabCTfeo yupaMuiiTb u canufl Cun 3aoopowcKai o 
Buttcva. 
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iainy* ©cab oh& BattAerca cnpaveAiVBOfo,. *60 b wsm* 
n tout. ecTb TOHHoe <eoB«BO^«vie ; a 40 Toro apmed* 
nasa cTpomaime aoBexiBaemb ocraTbc* cnesoiio rro 
4o6pbiMi» rpaacAanairb a rfepohon. Haunurt nfUAAH* 
huma: ba aoropom Haxinuia Mu auirfe Tain, aav* 
acer 4 a a umi .KoiaeBOMy. Asia Many a so eoeny Bofteay, 
npoobiBaen'k Hmobtatopckoio Hamuo hsjoctmo 6aa« 
rocEJoaHbi. Aaq* a* Qlapcaoirb^e^ Mail 22, lira . 
on. P. X. J774< rw^4apcTBOBaaia Hamcro 12 toa*. 

« Ekatbpbha ». 

IfpuMtbHOHie. Bta rpavoTa cnacaua ca Eoniu 004 - 
NHcanHoti. KouieBbiMA. BoBceo HeMeAAeHao ompaBiuo 
cbohxa AenyTATOBT. wb UeTep6ypn.: QoAEOBuuRa An* 
mom roMwunmo Ct*puibha: Cudopa Bibjuno h Jo tu¬ 
rn MoupHcrccuo. 4oueceaia Ext. bt> Komb* aobcac nubia 
40 cauaro naAeain Cine,. BecbMa JiotfoabiTHbi Ohb ea- 
XOAflTC/l y H*<n> Wh n044»HHH£rfe. 


A npaBexb tpjbko canoe HetfoAbinoe Eojaaecritq 
AOKyaeHTOBi.; ho aToro aoboauio, *nro6hi oaieim Ba»- 
HocTb c4 , kiauHofi h a mb eaxo/HB. HaAtiocb, *rro AajbHf.ti- 
mie poaucKH ewe 6 ojfa& oSoraijm. ary b£tbl Oreie- 
CTBeHoaro 6 hiT 0 imcaHia. Ba iHcxfc OnepKoen 3anopoxebR 
CyAert, HaxoABTbca oAHa, canaii oCuwqma^, rjaea 11047b 
HaaBaaieMA ; UocMbdme dim fauna »Toro oGwecna ; 
o sett anfeenA mu canoe 604x10oe Kojuiiecrao aocto- 
aipabixA cafejiaitt* 

*/a c»« Odeccmto 06 w,tcmea Hcmopiu u Jpe«)iocmH( 

A. CKAJUpBOBCKIjL 
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40KA3ATE4bCTBA, 

>JTO MP040TT» 3AHMCTBOBAJ'b CBOE HO- 
BBCTBOBAHIE O OEPCH4CKOfi HCTOPtH 
H3T» UEPCU4CKUXT> HCTOSHHKOB'b. 


Hpojurra ynpemnon. n rowb> «rro om> jonycmrB 
gfloro paaiiaro poaa nerpiuraocTe# opa cocra'BjeHia cbo- 
eft UepoudatoU Bemopiu: mm aorarabi npairacatB aro 
tiojbuieio wctiio hjh ero lierKerfcpiio, Bart aeyaoBao- 
TBopvrejbHoft Kparwrfe, bib aaB<mein» o^eHb He 4 ocraTO«i- 
bubi ceiaiaiaMT. bt» aabisart Tin seMe.iL, no eoto- 
pum> owh rrpaHCTaowm. JImh HcTopHKa-nyTemecTBeB- 
Hisa, KOTOpiklft HasrfepeHT» OSHaROMBTLCJI Cb KaKBMT>-HH- 
6jAb eny uapo4om>, to ecrb, Kam> cb ero 

kbbhuo, o^biaaHMB, MKOBaMB* nocraaoBjeoiaBH, yqpe- 
X 4 eBLuni t Tan» b ci iJeropieio- ero opeAKofft, saneTCA, 
Beo6xo4HMo Hyacao, vro&b oht. T 8 ep 40 sbajl jiabirb, aa 
mopom mn Hapon roBopnr*, ■ ho orpaBBiBsaaca 
opeapaTBUBB ctirfaniAMB, aoropbifl Moran euy 40 <rra- 
xn bjh aeotipasoftaaBbie oepeBo^xaEB, aan coficTBea- 
Bbra JOTKHbffl TOJTKOBaaiii HeBpaayuBTeabBbix'b ewy hc- 
To^BHKOBTb, Baa uenoHATHbie 44» aero, no ueauaHiio 
aablKa, JKHTeAH, M6/K4y ttpTOpblMH 6blBaK)TT» H TaKie t 
HOTopue aapo^Ho o6uaaikiBaiorb, ub patdcKaabieAiorrb 
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OT 4 . II.— HP 040 TTy H ETO 


euy nosAHtHunn Aoacnbia T<MKOBania h upe4aHia. ‘In - 
Taa onHcania paaabixx crpaHh PocciticKaro focyaapcrBa, 
COCTaBJieHHblfl BHOCTpaBUblMH DyTeiliaCTBeHHBKailH, He 
nacTo jib h HbiH’fe y4RUflencR Hbi Heu'fcnbiirb wvb 3a- 
ui> ( iaHiHM'b B COBepweHHO JOHv'HblMT. pa3CKa3a>Tb o nic> 
Tan», JHuax'b* o6biMa«xi> bt. 4. (1). o kohxt* Mbi airfc- 
eni» ropaaao TOSBitiiuia a BCTBHfibia cBiAfoua? 

IJoeeiiy a h He uory coraaceTbca ct» MR-fciiieiib 
ysenaro ripo4»eccopa 4epnTCKaro V HHBepcHTeta, F. 
Riyua, KOTopbili nojaraen* (2) , *ito Hpoaon. 
aaHMCTBOBaji. cboh CBtAtnia, 6esi> Bcaitaro comu^hih, 

H3T> M HAWICK HXT> II03TMSeCK»XT» BCTO'IHltKOB'b, H Ha3bl- 
Baerb BecbMa HecnpaBeA-iBBbiMh MBiuie Tixi, KoTopbie 
csirraiorb ero AeiKOB'fepHbiirb nepeAaT*tHKom> cKa3oin>. 
HpoAorb, no MoeMy MHiuiio, aaBMCTBOBaxb cBiaiuia o 
Tleprin nab QBCbMennbix'b, bar Haycmbix'b llepcaA-' 

CKBXTj BCTO'THHKOB’b, HJIB B H3T» o6onil> BM'fcCT'fc (3). 
KaKb . h Tenepb iiocrapawxL 40K&aaTb, h noajb 
bo B<rfe rfe ome6KH * na rob a erne ope>« 4 e yxa- 
34 jt> (4). E 4 HHCTBeuao npHHflBi> <i»B404oruMecKia noaua- 


(1) Cm. n)TeuieCT»ifl AurjHstHHua Koxpana, EepauiicRaro 4 okto{m 
dpMana n Apyrmt, bt, paaftuii, M-fccran,. 

(2) Cm. Herodot and Ktesias, die frubesten Gescbicbtsforscher de* 
Orients. Von Dr. K. L. Blom. Heidelberg 1830 pag. 215. 

(3) HpoAOTM cm yAOCTorkpBun. h»ct> at tomi, roaupa : ’Sig uiv 
lliQGtwv furt^krtgog Ityooty oi fit) ftulouevoi Gtfiv&v rd 
TTigl Kvgov, alia top iovra liyeiv )*6yov xard ravra 
ygcebugdfuvog ntgi Kvgtt xa't rgupaoiag dllitg 
loywv odttg (pt/vai. Cm. HerodoU Halicarnassei Hist, libri IX 
etc. Londini 157V Lib. I cp. 25 pg. 41. 

(4) To ace canoe momcuo CKaasTb art othohicbih kt, catAtHiam» ofra 
Emorfe, Roropua out iiaut ^ooCimui, Cm. Jahrbiicher der Li- 
tcratur Wien 1838. Bd. 82. April. May, lunius. pg, 5. 
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nin neo^toioMbiMi ocnoBiHieMi Bcmunaro HacxljOM- 
Bia Hcropia Kak<>ro-HB6y4L qywecTpaaBaro aapo4a, 
oriioBai»ieMT>, nocpeACTBOBi* Koroparo Mbi uoBcem> paa- 
JH4HTb Jkomh OTb BCTHHbl B BCTpetfHTb CyCieCTBJ K>UUH 
HJH Bb CaMblX b BCTO'IHBEaX'b, HJB Bb MBMCTBOMBHblX'b 
m> HBXb COHHH6H)BX'by He6bUBUbI B 6e3CMbIC4HnbI (rb 

rjiynafe, Kor^a hctobhbeb paaaaro po^a, no csoeiiy paa- 
norjacifo bjb bo CBoett BanyTatiHOCTH, coeepmeHHo ae 
yjoBjetBopfliorb uamuxb Tpefoaaaiti, bjb y40BJeTBopn- 
torh Hx-b He BnojaiJ,—no4b 9 tbmt» e^HHCTBeHHO ycjoei- 
eirb* Moweirb mu HaxtnTbCH Ha BiiHoe yiiHTTOTKeeie 
MHorHii aexfenocTett, 6eanpecTaHHO noBTopaeifbixb Bb 
■eropHsecRBX'b coRBaemaib. fl Bnpo«teMb He npBHHuafO 
9 tbmi> aa ce6a o6flaaaHocTB npejiera Barb BBTarejBirB, 
nocpeAtTBOM'b KpBTiiBecKBX'b paacyjKABHifi e <x>«jojorn- 
BecKux'b miKOBaaitt, eowrfeMb HOByio jobcho TaKb-aa3bi- 
saeMyio UepciucKyio Hcropiio: H+.rb, xoay mibKO cm an, 

C BOH Mb OUbITOMb fip0402KHTb 4p>TUHb 40p0ry 44A 444 b- 

H'hHujHXb rb ceiib, xotb 40 B 0 JbH 0 uaoraim, o4HaRoacb 
eme ue c4KinK0Mb paHHTe.ibBo o6pa6oTanHOMb, nojt KpH- 
THHOCKO-HCTOpH4eCKIIXb H3C4k40Bauid. 

PaaHoraacie noBierBOBaniii Kan. 3ana4Hf>ixb, taKb 
h BocTOSHWX'b UacaTejeft 06b HcTopis 4BHacTiH Ken- 
ni **», -I03KH0 HaabiBaeMott IIepCH4CK0K> HcTopieio, ctojs 
3va<iHTe4bB0 a HHor4a crojb cTpaHRo, «ito bjh paa- 
pymaerb uajHoKpoBie n Tepniaie H3C4^40BaTe4B ucto- 
pBiecKBXb npoBcoiecTBi^y bjb Be4ert ero Kb 4ora4RaMb 
a 0pe4t(0J0>KeHiaMb t no BH4UMoaiy BtpoaTHbiub, ho Bb 

CyiUUOCTB JO/KBbJMb, KOTOpblA 4042KHbl HpepBatb B IIO- 

c4h4aiH cbh3H, 40 cHib oopb Me»(4y bmu eme cyuie- 
CTBOBaBlULH. 3 to 40Ka3blBai0Tb UaMb OnbITbl Ttlb Hcto- 
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paRori, KOTopwe nnca^i> a paaeyatjaja o 6 % hbxx (.«)• 
Kaxafl CM'fect* bx HpodorrJh, KceBowtrrfe, KTeaiacfe, Mo- 
ace* XopeacKoax, Aio 4 op*, Tporfc Ilonnefe a lOcrairfe! 
HepBbie WAtH 4 onojbHo aojto bt» lie pci a, hjb b« rpaaa- 
nan ea* co 6 apaja aa aierfe caoa erkaiaia, a aeauy 
rfearb npe4craB4iiHm hanx 04bhx a totx ace npe 4 aexx 
bx emib paatMHHoirb bb 4 *« hto hokbo 4yaaT*, <Sy 4 to 
oaa nacajH o pasHbixx npe4aeTAxx. 

noBicTBOBaaiii IlepcBjCRBXX OacaTeaett aojto ae 
6 bua Hanx atrfccrHbi, hjr no Rpattaett M*pi ae 6 mjh 
yooTpe 6 jfl©Mbi 44a cpaBHeaiit bx uainy 0 ojbbj. Xora 

0 R 6 Hb CTpaBHO* TTO B OHB pa 3 BOf JaCHbl f OaUdKCOKk OHB 
buh ocraBAiH trfeROTOpbia 4 parou*HHbia cr^aiaia, ro- 
Topbia, opa ciM 34 pasott KpaTHRB, abi aoaceax pac- 
noaatTb bx btomx o 6 mem» apart acTopa'itocRBxx 00- 
3 Haai&, a ex acubsoio ynoTpe 6 BTb 44a 40cm ace Hi# cbo- 

ett Ut 4 H. 

n parry n^ax ax 4 T fejy. P«9cyac4aa o ope 4 MeTaxx, 
opaHa44ea(aauiKx si Qepea 4 tRott Hcropia, Mbi o^hwihw 
cauTaTb aepBbiirb ycjOBieax Harnett KpfmucH, «ito6x 
B ee Q044e»caniee Hameay paacaerp'tHifo cooTrfeTtrrBOBaJO 
CBottcrsy Hap 04 a, cocraBjaBniaro l1epcB4CKoe Tocy4ap- 
ctbo. Kor4a mu noceMy, aa caaoax noporfe 3ana4- 
Bbixx •Aftroaucett, aaxo 4 aax bx Hpojorh a 4 pyraxx 
Arropaxx BMena □epca 4 CRaxx Tocyjapett: Kapx, 
KaM6H3x t Caep 4 X« Kcepncx a ap M to hu meebaa 
ecTecTBeHBO 4 ojjrhw cnpocaTb ce6a: 4*ticrBBTe4ifto jh 
cia BMoaa [Iepca 4 CKia, a aoryxx 4B oh a bx ucaaacea- 


(1) C*. The history of Persia from the most early period to the 
present time etc. by John Malcolm. Loodoo 1815 Tom. I pg. 
415 «qq. 
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Hotn cBoein> bba 4 vblxasaTi. IIepcHA€*oe opoHrxovRA*- 
■iew Drain*' oaun* 6yA«c* 6<uwneio qacrivo orpHOQTe* 
Aetra. Mai ue ^enuirkroo* *rro pasuue Kpomni era- 
(uuuacb, xora tgsbtho, apacBOKTB hmt, Oepciucsoe npo- 
■cioHueaie; mri oe 6erm3BicTH© raKHte, tto obb chm- 
mw OerALBificKoe caobo /jfccyp® t. e. cojuttp) pa»- 

fiOCHXbHblHT. CJOBy Kupn, npHCOBOfCynAARA npHTOMT>* 
<ito npevKuee ero hma ( 1 ) Arpa^an., Ha ocHOBauie MHi- 
bia IlajbMepia u Ha tovb, tto IlTOAOMei Ha3Ba.n» pe- 
Ky Kypi, bar KnpT» Arpa4an» t eert nepeBOjr* IlepcHA- 
CKaro cAOBa fxxypdadp t. e. dapn coMiu,a), h «rro 


no mn> ppeAnoAOHceniio cJiobo 


(KOMfcxiUV, 


T. 


e. ydo«Jumeopwu\\ii ofcexam/iMp) cooTBiTcrayen. hmghh 
&ojU)u3*i a hjjJL (lHupyiu t. e. oouhcmaeHHbiU Rn/i3bJ 

bah oLi fillup* JUaxt t. e. Me* focydapbj caobj 


Koepkcv (2)* Ho kto npB nepBom BarAAji He bhabtc. 
(Jojblliott upBHyBfAeitHOCTH Vb 4p0B9BO4CTBi CHXT> BH6B1>? 


Kto He 3a'irf»*iae'rB, tto IlepciucKoe caobo 


npAMo 


(1) H6o HpoAon. roiopm: Tov ri vgepov .TOVTtov Kvgov 
ovoucuj&lvra, TtagaXa^o'B&a irgeipe r t yurt) tov ( 3bxoXb % 
ovvofia aXXo xvti xai ov Kvgov i fcpbnj. Cm. Cp. CXIII, 
pg. 49 ■ ciopo oocjrb Toro ; roxrcov $rj tov tov /9bxoA» 
kni^hiffti natSa . Ib. cp. CX1V, pg. 49. ■ n to# xe rxarb: 
Xkyav .Si ov Kvgv (ot) ydg xwjv tqvto tovvofux) ct)Jut 
dngg tov fisxoXv tov Jgvayeog natSfo 

(2) Cm. Jones Abhandlongen tod SJenker I, pg. 89. Recherche* 
Aslatiques II, 75, not. 0. A short history of Persia by W. Jones 
(ej. Works T. V.) pg. 849 Dissertation on the languages, lit- 
teratnre and manners of the Eastern nations, by Richardson etc. 

pg. 50, 242* 248* 249. Malcolm !. 1* T. 1 . pg. W, 
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opoTHBopinan camouy juuj h jiaaiaiib K4Uf6aaa. Do- 
nemy rfc we caMbie KpaTHRa, aoropbie aaMb tojuuuob 
chi HMeaa, ae era pa j act. Ham. acrojKOBaTb a sci npo* 
nial CjfejyH HXT> OpHMipy, Mbi uorji 6u, o6p«THrv 
Mine BaaMaaie aa cjobo Kaftxocpy, floasojaTb ce6i ctb- 
TaTb cjobo Kupn noYOTHbiUb opoasaaieMb, a Kopiaen 
ero— cjobo , a cie nocaijHee aaKoiieub—coKpameai- 

eMT> BectMa o6biKR0BenHaro npo 3 Bauia BejRKHXb saaoe- 
Barejeft (noeeuumesH, 3aeoeeameuH C8n>ma). Tony 

a iipflMo cooTB^TCTBOBajo 6bi BHaHenie T penecKaro cjoba 
xt>() 0 £ t. e. cuua , Motyu^tcmeo a dibkcmeU oncuo ( 1 ). 
Mbi moimb 6bi (TpHCQBORyaaTb 4a«e eme a to, *rro cjobo 

^TQ» KOTOphlM'b OHb Ha 3 bIBaeTCfl BT CBJHljeHHOMb !!«- 
cauia, satufoiaeTb Bb ce6fe cjobo Xoqty, TiMb 6oj*fee, 
bto qocjfejuee Mowerb 6biTb npunaro Bb o6uieMbCMbi- 
cife rocydapb, a vro oht», no OTjaiiio csoevy, Bb 
t' fee ho Mb CMbicxi 6bi-ib HasBaai*: rocydapeM* hjh /ocy- 
dapcMb Ktmieev t. e. (Kekxocpy). Ho Kb Remy 

BejerL Hacb npoa 3 B 04 CT 8 o TaKoro poja, a nto Mbi bm- 
arpaeMb 3 thmt> ycajieMb, eweja ae airfeein> Tsepjbixb 
aa to 40 Ka 3 aTe-ibCTBb ? 

CHOBBjiHia, RQTopbiHM Hpojorb ua*iHHaeTb CBOe 
norfecTBOBauic, ohcbl o6hiKHOBeaabi bt> Asia. Cojepaca- 
aie bxt> coBepmeaHO cooTB'feTCTByerb CBottcrBy AaiaT- 
CKBXb aap 040 Bb, KOTOpbie BB4ATT> V Bb OI'H'fe, BOjfe H 

4epeBbaxb to we, rto Acriary acTOJROBaja wpeqbi. 
Ho CTpaHHO, rto hhkto KpoMfe Mpojora, hh a 3b 3&na4- 
Hbixb, hh jawe H 3 b BocTORHbixb IlacaTejeft He yno- 
MHHaeTb o6b HHXb. no ceil npaiHH'fe Mbi 4oj>KHbi axb 


(1 ) Cm. Platan. Gorg. $ 5. Sophoclti Electra ▼. 914. 
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ewraTb hjh no34Blftinmrb npafaBJeniein., h.ib h 3 jct- 
Hbiirb ope4ame»n> 1 ROTopbim. Hepciaae ioriiH eiue 40 
poxcaeBifl Kepa aa era Birr b BowecTBO npHroTOBBTL cB’frn. 
n «iyjecHhiMT» npHKiio'ieHi flirt ero. £a» cbhsb noei- 
CTBOBSHiii, BUOaceBHUX'b BoCTOTHblMH □ aCATeAJHIH, 9TB 
CROBH4'bu, inpo'ieMi, coBcim ae 6bua upcau. Do- 
cxfc4ytouiifl npoBcmecTsia, cjyMHBmiaca ct» Kupoui* on. 
ero pojKjeHi/i 40 BcrpfriB cb rocy4apeMi» t iauMCTBO- 
urm Hpo4arroin>, 6e3i» Bcawaro couatHifl, an. FIepoH4- 
CKHXT. HcTOpBKOBT*. llcK^iylU«eMT> HXT.. 4 ^ 4 * KaftxO- 
epesa bjb Kaftxocpy, aueaem. KaftKayer., airkrb A*yx% 
ruHOBefif Ciaeema a <Pepu 6 ypaa. 3 aRjK>'WBi. 

hu px cb rauaBepcRBirB FocyjapeMx 3y4b3orapom>, oui 
coseTajca 6paKOMT> cr> ero 4 o<iepi»fo t KpacaBBueio Caydafo 
Ho oaa CRopo noexi Toro nojto^Hja cBoero ua- 

cbiBKa CiflBema, a TopacecTBeaHO o6i.flBB.fa euy cboio 
4io6oBb, CiflBeun. ct» xojo^HOcriio oTKaaaxb eft bo 
BsaHuaocTH, a ona, BH”fc ce6«, uodfoKaja ct» pacnymeH- 
BbiMB Bo^ocauB kt» rocy4apio, a, no4o6ito H<eHt DeH- 
T<M>pia, aca.ioBa.iacb eaiy t 6y4T0 CiflBeun. xorkn. ee 
o6o4bCTHTb. Ceft noc.rf>4Hi&, npHBe4eBHt»ift in. Tocyaapio, 
4ajT> euy KjaTBeuHoe YB^peHie bt» ceoeft HeBHHHOCTH, 
ho rocy4apb, He40B0.ihHi.1ft btbui> a apeaocraBJBa 
p'iuicHie cy4y Eoaciio, npBRa3ajn> pa 3 BecrB orofu, a Cia- 
aeuiy fipocHTbCfl bt> Hero. HeBBHHbift Bbimeji. aai> ouaro 
6 e 3 i> Ma.it.iimaro noBpeHC 4 eHiii, u ceoaa n04TBep4H.iT. 
ucTBHy npe>KHHV b cBoaxi. noKa 3 aeift ( 1 ). rocy4apb, bt» 

(i) Ho 4 o 6 uuc‘ o/Jusiau cymecrrioMJM y Tatipi 11 Apjrmx-h i«po 4 <Mnk. 
Ci. K^lugei AiUtiqwi {Mir Abel~R£nuiut, A Parli 1625, T. I. 
Pg. 407 — Nouveau Journal Astatique, Mars 1830, N° 27. pg. 
216. — Hc-ropii rocy 4 apcTia Pocclliu.aro. C. n^TcpCypn 1830 
ro 4 a, T. IV, ct P . 43-M. 

*Jacmb XXVI. Omd. 11. i 
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nopbisi reiita, xorfej't-5wjo yueprBHTb Cay 4 a6e, bo cam 
CisBeun, cuapibai. ero ratra. Mesc^y Hm TypKouaa- 
cirifi Tocyaapa A^paciflfrb (^L^l>j) cataam HOBoe 
eanajeme Ha lie pci 10 , ho sctsopi aaK jiohmj^ aechiia 
BuroaHbitt a A a riepciffm. uapb, ct» CiaBemem b Pycre- 

MOH’B, BOCJAHBbIMU npOTHBT. H6F0 KlftKiyeOMl,-MUpi> t 

no KOTopony A4»paeia6% yrrynam ceiiy oocjiAeeiiY By- 
xapy, C*napicaH4t» Xain> u CyBAmau'*. Ho Tam* Ran 
cie yc-ioaie 6 mjo aaiuiO'ieHO 6erb npeAaa pare j baa ro aa 
to corjacifl Kattitavca, to ob% t OTpiumirb Ci a Benia h 
P ycTeMa on aaaaiiaeftibivb huh AOJWHocrefi, ooB'fepn.rb 
on bin CBoeuy <5paTy Tycy. Cinseun>, 6oacb ra^Ba csoero 
poAHTejs, y6i»cajT> Kb A<t>pacia6y, uma ero ookpobh- 
TCAbCTBa. 34ict oht> cna^a-ia cosetajCH 6paKom» rt 
Aoaepbio Baaapa DapaHsasa, a oocai Toro ct» Aosepbio 
cauoro TocyAapa, <PepuHtucoio , KOTopaa nojyHH-ia bt, 
npBA&Hoe Xotchi* b C-fcBepo3&naAHbift Kmaft ByAysa, 
OAHaROHCb, H3T> MB BOTH OKJeB0TaUT> DpeAT> HapeMT», 
6paT0Mi> ero rypnBacoui>, a o6BHHeBi» bt> MBuubiix 
B03MyTHTeAbHbiXT» aaHbicaaxi*, ort> o6peseHi> 

A<t>pacia6oM'b aa Kaaab. <PepnHrBca ocTaaacb ott» Cia- 
Beuia 6epeueaHoio. Hauipeaie A<t>pacifl6a y(>HTb a co6- 
cTBeHHyfo cboio A0«ib crb njoAoui> ea, on KOToparo oht» 
uorb co BpeueHeub oacuAaTb Muieaia, ope4ynpe4HAH 
npBABOpHbie BejbMoiKM. Oua 6bua oTAaaa Bbime- 
ynouflHyTOMy IlepaBBiiay, ct> rfcirb, vrofibi obt> Bexkai* 
HeueAJeuBO yfoiTb ujaAenoa, KOToparo OHa poAHn,. 
IlnpaflBU3T>, BonpeKB npHKasaaiio, nepeAaBi> MJaAeHua 
KaKOuy-To nacryxy, aohccb CBoeuy TocyAapio, no oht» 
Bejiurb ero Bbi6pocBTb wh crenb, a ueacAy rtux apu- 
Aaraui'b BceBoauosKBoe CTapaHie, vro6bi AaTb euy Hae- 
jyHmee BocoBiaaie. TpyAu ero 6bUH earpaacA&ubi: BOo 
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nmiHinirL, no oTAaqaaiirb AapoBAHiairb cbohmx, citopo 
rara ycirkr* n Haysaxi>, hto cj.yxn o&b aem. aouiab 
40 A<t»pacia6a. Korja we A<x»pacia6'b «OTpe5oBajT» on» 
HapaaBBaa o6i»flCHeiiia t to cett o6™bhjt>, 6y ato ob'b 
cjunm, tto oahh'i nacryxii naiuexL b loctMTaJi. 
aasoro-To MjaAeHoa, bo tto BBposen otott. iua- 
40Heui» coBepmeHBO nyatoti a ho cmht* ero 40- 
nepa ^epBHracu. rocyAapb, aeAOBOAbiftift ofoucHe- 
hwiit>, xorkn>, aa* jyqinaro yAOCToripema bt> 9tcmi» 
A'txfc, caul. ero bha&tb* Uapcaitt oTporb, nojyiBBiuiti 
eyacaoe HacraBjeate otl TlapaBBasa, npeAcratajcfi 
rocyAapio, bo nocTyoa^B Tan* erpaHHo a aitko r\jyno, 

HTO Bet BpBABOpHbie HHHOBHHKH H8AT. BBITb CIliflJHCL, 
b A^patiafo DepecraAt ero 6o»TbCH. 

MeacAy rfem. Kafiiayci, acejaa oTMcnrrt Aopaci«6y 
3 a y6ieaie Ci a serna, Bcitra oojaKHBaeuaro, nocaa^T* 
xpa6paro cBoero UojKoioAua Pycreiia CTb BottcROirb, upo- 
tbb'b TypsacraHCRaro TocyAapa, Koropbifi vb Kpoeonpo- 
jbtbomt. cpaaceHia 6 i»xai> paa^BTB aa-roAOBj cbobmt iipo- 
thbbhkomt> h nper~i , feAyejti» eme 10 MBJb. A«t>pacia6i», 

BOBBpaTflCb Vb CTOAHUy, X0Tkft1r-6ttJ0 Mb HeeaBMCTB 
y6«Tb CBoero sayga; bo, corjacacb ct» MHiaiein* OapaH- 
BBaa, oTopaBHjb ero BM'krro Toro sa KaToficaoe oaepo, 
OTRyAa obt> BHRairb He Morb BOBBpaTBTbCH. PycTeMT* 
MeacAy t 4 mt> uoKopaxT, ero BAHAiaiii, a no B 03 BpauteBia 
kt> UepcMACROMy .Aaopy, nojyqB3T» on. Kafisayca opn- 
aaaaaie oTbicnaTb ero eayKa, a sorAA obt» 6 bui> HaH- 
A6HT*, ncx^rt pa3ehi xt» uecqacTBUXi. BpBKAioqeflift, to 
K afiicayeb ycTynajx eMy npecT 04 i» a Kopouy, KOTopyio 
auyrb ero a Hocax* secbica aojto (1 ). 

(t) Cm. IfiipxoiMa BceoGmjw Hcropiio LuaJI *«ojj Ms. per*. 

* 

4 * 
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He bx© 4a n> awontCHie uiKOTopwn. noeTopon- 

HBX'b, 34l>Cb HeiiyjKHbIX'b, o6cT0JrreJhrnrb, MbI BU4BITb, 
KaiKeTCJl, 40B04bH0 flCHO, TTO cie OOB bCTBOMHie cjy- 
HCBUO OCHOMHieM'b pa9CKB3y Hp040TB o HyiecHonb cnace- 
aia, BocfiHTaaia a BCTyiueuia hb npecron. caaraaro 
Kapa. Dpa aceirb tom* mu aojjkhu ©me o6paTMTb 
same Baauaaie aa HtaoTOpbia ctitih, wh KOTopun 
orta IlacaTeja Meac4> eo6oio ae coraacuu. 

Hpo4on>, Kceucw*oHn>, 4 io 4 opi> a MohcoH XopeH- 
caifi f oroauiaioTca n> tom*, tto Kapi> 6bixb cun CaTpana 
nepcaacRaro Kantfaaa a 4 oaepa Acriara, MaH 4 «Hbi; 
Kreaiacb, aaaaan. Acriara AcriaraaoM* (Aazviyav) (1), 
o oponcxoac 4 eHia ero roiopun, xcutKo to, tto on 
6bUT» po40MT» Hepcos* a eavaro RB3naro SBaaia (2). 
HpoaoTb, xarb bb4ho, npe4cxaBH.rb Han't rt opeBpax- 
HOMi* BH4t BbitaeaxioaceHHoe Ilepca4CKoe ap64aaie, 
Me«4y t4mt», Ktirb Mo need Xopeacirift, 6en bchrmu 
npaicpacb, roBoparb cj44yiomee: «Kantfarb, Caxpau* 
Arriai'OB'b bt» Uepcia, bm1ui> orb aceHbi cBoeii Maa- 
4BHbi, 40 MepH Uapa Ma4ii€Raro, o4aoro china, no 
RMeaa Kapa. Or pom. cefi, bm4ct4 c* npMBvieicaxejt- 
hok> napyacHOCTiio, o4apeHi> 6bi.ii, pasyMOM* a jaa- 
Bocriio Heo6biKHOB6HHoio. G'b 4ecaTHjrfcTHfiro Boapa- 
cra noojaji> ero p04BTe4b bt> BK6aTaay 44 a Bocna- 
TaHia npa 4»op+». Hap* cnopo 0 Ka 3 a. 11 > BejBKie ycoixa 
bi> IlayKaxi BoeHHbixi> a nojHTH*iecKHxi>. Ero cyw 4 e- 
aia, corferw a nosHBRia npaBojuja bt> aayMjeaie y^e- 


Uttir. Casan. s. N° 1825. T. II, pg. 10, fol. Terso.-Tbe history 
of Persia by 1. Malcolm. T. If, pg. 224. 

(1 ) Cm. UerodoU hist. Libri IX. Londioi 1079, pg. 637. 

(2) Cm. Blom, Herodot u Ktesias, pg. 226, not. 6. 
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niiiBin h oobmriAiim ny*ceil. Ap6m, ojsn m 
BejMioan* AcriaroBUxt, komj npenopywrb 6 but* on 
or*a lOHbiti Rapt, 1 B 4 B jcaim socnBTaHHiisa caoero 
h ero «ipe3Bbinattiibi« cdoco6boct>, npBAarajrt peraocT- 
B'iiniee era pa Hie s% BBOtupeuiio emu ciacTJBBbirB 
upoBaHtii. Ceil Aptian no rtecRacriio jheubjcji cubb, 
Knropbitt nonitii* on yHiuemn sniff b Koroputt 6wxb 
bt» o^HRaKOM'B Bospacrfc Ch Kspoire. Ob Toro Bpe- 
neaii Bejbkfo»ca ceil opBHana^'B jBarrie wh kwoitb 
riepcfe, KaiTB BT> pOABOH'B CB061TB CUB*. ObT* HffXO- 
4 Hji> y 40 B 0 JtCTBie *wcto Bo^BTb ero cb co6oio n» 
cynpyrfe cBoeft, koto pa* co »eeio HisiCHoenio n«Te- 
pH jiotisja cero who my. Hup!* ace, no okohrabih Ha* 
jn, BoaBpaTHjca kt> otuj cBoeny, no ero opHKaaa* 
mio» (1). Hhkto arB cbxt> Anroporb He DBca4i» Cb 
■MAjeacamevo Kpimneoio* a Tpn nocjfeaHie Aaace He 
oojMOBajBCB aoBicTBOBaHieirB cBoero npe4uiecTB6HHH- 
kb (2): h6o, xoth MoBceti Xopeucsitt u cor.iaceHi. cb 
Mpo40Tonx Bootime in, 3 Jbixi» yMuciaxi Acriara npo- 
thbt> Kb pa, o kobx*b npoRie HcropBKB HHnero He anaior?,, 
OABaKOJKB OH** HBCB B€4eTB, BH4BO 4411. BOBlbimeHIff 
netrm caoero napo4a« bt, Apueniio (3), b uo yTBepwAeHiH 


(I) Cm. Motes Choreoenaia ed. W hi* ton. Loud. 1736, pg. 66 . «4ao> 
60 DUTHWS HjMvieaii m dry 4pesiiei Ucto|i1i o Aain, noiepuuy- 
TU* 111. 4IIPATOU'S H 4>. UapTHUOM'b U UC|R‘>C4tiUtlUS A. Xy- 
Aotiamcaun ». C. DcTeptfypn. 1616, cTp. 54. 

(2j lIortcTBOssuie Kre^Uca, itoTOputt 3uaj% HpoAOTa, so 06 me rate 
DpOTMBOpAnM-n. rtpOITIOCTR. 

(3) Uo Keeno*oirry, Hup* HaKaaiaaaerb, nocat kohhhhm Acriara, h« 
noX 04 * upomra AccHpiam,, Kan. cok>3Uhki Kctaarapa, nacjlii- 
b«ks Acriaroaa, ApsaacKaro rocjjapa na uairtHy. Cft c.uctcji, 
* K«p%, Aaposan. eny caotkuy, aoaspauiacn. enj ■ focy^ap- 
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ero opocrfana Aptian aa carpaocTBi tie pci a, sacra* 
uaen Kapa* ca dohoiiuio caoero cotton ana a rnypsea, 
ApmracRaro Uapa Tarpana, no&kAwn, caoero ukohbito 
T ocyjapa ■ rfexa, Acriara, ora KOToparo ova otjo- 
aiiCR H3i> Tecrojtotiiji. Aptiar* (to ate «rro Tapoara) 
auarrca y Hpoxora 4’fctiptByioaiiiirx jumeMi, Kara 
maninara taroaopa; a wb Moacei h6o*cb4&hbo B 4 pyn» 
acaeaaera co caeHbi 4’fcficTBui, ae CMOTpu Ha to, tto 
40 Da«iaTiji HenpiareoacKaxa 4 iftcTBi& ova npHHimaxb 
(Kara Bootime a nocai npHRHicaer* y Hpoxora) 
acBrbtiuiee yiacrie bo Bcixa 4 iun ioaaro Kapa (1). 
Tapoara a am Aptiara t&kso ae SHaion>, hjb no KpaH- 
Heft at pi micro o Heaa He namyra, hh KceHoooHra 
hh KTesiaca, utiRAy rfara Kara ova no caoett Bax* 
hocth He aora ana 6trra oponymeaa. Crpatmo a 
to, tto Moucett aacrauaera Aptian aepeaaaaTa Kapa 
caoei cynpyrfe, jamaBineftca caua ora yjftueHiii sail, 
a Hpo 40 Ta, Hanporasa Toro, nopyaaera ero nocpea- 
cTBoaa napcRaro nacTjxa jiotioBHHiii IXapa (2) Cnano 
(t. e. no T04K0BaBif0 Hpoiora, cyKfb ), po4BBmeft aep- 
TBOO 4VTK. HtO 40 JJKHbI Mat D04pa8yiatBm> 004 a aa- 
3 Baiiieua IJapauuo nacmyxa ? Paarfc otiwKHOBeHijaro na- 
cryxa, KOTopbiM naca Kopoea hjh bojobt> (4) Uapa 
Acriara , ynpaBJUBiiiaro MorymecTBeHHbiMa rocyaap- 


ctbo, Gyayiii Tpoayn. opocbtiaM* crapmaro ero euna Tnipaiia, 
tiuaoiaro caoero coroaapnma n npia-rcj*. 

(1) Cm. Moaes Choren. I. I. pg. 67 sq. Jio6oiiwtbwj Hauc^eeia ■ 

op. crp. 55 H CJ*A- 

(2) JZvvotxu Si rtj scovtu awSspb C*. Herodot. I. I. cp. CX. 

(3) IIo-Pycc*cn eoftura, ao-HepCfUCKM *£L (c«*a). 

(4) lio co6cTaeH8UM'b cjoaajrfc HpoAort, on ■aauMaTC*. q Saxo- 

log re Agvvyiwg* 
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i 

crtom? Bt» ouiomi *kci aro — coBepintaiio AiTCK&a 

MBHMkt He CHOTpM HA TO* TTO MM Vh HcnatUU, H HMCUJ10 
wb T«n>-Ba»biBaeitofi VenU Villamejor, ho abacko on 

rofoar ToJOiO, HAXOAHMTt UApCUH CTA4a BOJOBT> (1). 

Mower* 6 urb, Moscett, ixuh oh* atiaj* h pedant* 
HpoAora, sjmmoBaxb ny He.rkiocrb, h uoccmy aacra- 
brti> caMoro Ap&uta, 0040600 OspaaBny nepcajcnn 
UcropuKo**, HocoBTaTb csoero Jiofouma. He Meaie 
dtioiiio m npoBcmecTBie next 4 j KipoMi h cmbom* Ap- 
THM 6 apa, KOTopoe ooaajo Aciiary hoboa* ysawrb cooero 
Miyxa ( 2 ) UpHTBopcTvo Arrian b acecroKoe aaKaMsie 
Tapuara sa caaceoie Kapa ( 3 ) He corjacyerrca c* ocbo- 


■«r 

( 1) C*. Jenninc’s landscape Annual or Tourist In Spain for 1837, imb 

Ansichten Ton Spanien etc. London n. Petersburg 1837, pg. 106. 

(2) MeTa^opunecitoe Bbipameuic UpoaoTa: « ojhht, uai umi (uaji,- 

snon) joaHui dual dura tMaoMB Tocydap*» —- ne I’pene- 
cicoe, bo ubcto AaurrcKoe (cm. I raaa. 114). Hpoaon, ne dohb* 
■sa ero, nepeae.il bjb nepejaai ero cjobo n. <\ioao. To ate 
aupaxeuie aai04«un> au n> dcxuMb, rjb CRaaaHo: 

'Ec,i ydg nX&Tog y ccuefirprjg, d/u(pi & o<p&akfAotg tpofiog- 
0/uf.ta yag Suucov vofu^w Stanoxu nagtiaiai'- 

h ta* esoaiaerk' npaOaaAaen ; ijvsv ctfitpi T<p o<p- 

fraXuov ydtQ txelvov xaXel. C*. Aescbyll Persae ed. Lan- 
geus et Pinxgenn. Beroilni 1825, pg. 15, ▼. 140 et pg. 140, n 

■ t, Apucmo$aHR> ; 

Kat vvv dyovreg tjxoptv xpEvSagtaftocv, 

Tot’ BaffiXewg 6<pi)alu6v. 

Cb. Acbarnenses ▼. 91, 92, in: Aristophanis comoediae undeclm 
ed. Stepb. Bergler cur. P. Hermann. Lugd. Balar, 1760, pg. 472, 
▼. 94, pg. 474. Oba, KBik auABO, aajutCTaoaaaB hji Hpo- 
Aora. 

(3) Becasa rbpoaruo, A *»ro HpoAOroai KavAnsi npuatMJi ci Maa- 

Aaaoio n Ilepet* ■ Apyran itnft, iota Aaropu bb cjom o 
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6o3Kjenieirt a yBOibBemem cero DociiABtro kt» ciobmi 
po4HT6Jiairb n» Depciio, h eme ueuie cb cjbujkomi 
6oafcojoio AorlpeHHOcriio Kh 4BBy Tapnara. Tom cam toft 
Tocy^apb, KOTopbitt asjaeTCH cua«M 4 a xarpenoirb, 
aesopi nocji Toro A^iaercii coBepmeeHbiin opocr*~ 
KOlTb ( 1 ). ri 0409 KHirb, TTO MHBMbltt TapqarB 4i#CTBB- 
T«4bao no4crpesa4i> cKpumwirb o6paaoHi> Kapa Kb 
oeBo6oac4eH!io ce6a ott> aaacra Mh4ahi, a vro Kapi> 
ua to cor 4 acB 4 ca v rfein. 6oxfce, hto Depcm 4aBB0 ywe 
6bua ue40B04baia opaB4eaiein» Mb4«ht»; ho 44a Hero 
3acT*BJHTL Kapa npnG'feraTb n. crojb Be-rfcnbim> cpeA- 
CTBOBTb, 444 y 40 CT 0 Bi>peBUI BT» rOTOBHOCTB B OpHBJiaaH- 
boctb Kb ce6* DepcoBT, ? Oht>, aafTb noBicTsyen. Hpo- 
4om, co6apaem coB-trs, h npo«mTan> bt> ohomt, iioa- 
40 »CBbiK iij)HKa3T>, bt> cA-feACTBie Koero Acriarb YTBep*- 
4aem ero raaBHOKOMtHAyiouiHsn. BaA** Bciaa llepcaMH, 
BejHm Bcia'b npacyTCTBOBaBioairb ( 2 ) abutsc* Kb aeay 
ua Apyroft 4eab ci> cepnaaa. 

OoH ABAfllOTCfl, B BO 6 TO DpBKa3aHilO BbipblBaiOTb 
Becb TepaoBBatTb aa paBHaai, miiiomett ajbhoio on 
18 40 20 cra4ierb (t. e. 0K040 4 B 4 H 5 sepcm)- Ha 
TpeTitt 4eHb obh nnpyiorb BMicri crb hbht> ( 3 ). TaitHirb 


tomt, hc roaopan.. AcTian, auponeirb, hx* coictn He 6 ontch, 
a 6 ohtc« toji.ro Kiipa \ * 

(1) y Moace* out, odmcumctcji caiun iMTpun m rujcnuH-v <»©- 

JOBtKOn. 

(2) Upo4on> o thcu* hxt> HM«iero ae roaopan., AoioibCTt)ici> aa- 

jrliqauicin., hto rtu.io co6paiio narb rjannuxi naeMCHi.: Apwa- 
atm, Ilepcu, Uacaptadt*, Mepa&lu ^ Jforfu. 

( 3 ) CjAii 00 cuouiTb Hpo40Ta: kv 81 Turcp ra re dinokia xai 

rag notfita ff xai ra pvxoha 6 Kvgog navra tQ na- 
zgog cwakltiag iff fuvrd i&vt xai nagtoxtvcgt wg 8t- 
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o6pa3om> nepibiti *eBb iipe4CTaBj*en>, do cjooam, K*- 
pa, atecTOKoe npatjeni« Acriara, a rropott ecra npo- 
loarlcTHara iiib yAOBOJfaCTBifl, KoTopbixi ohh Moryn* 
oacaaaTb on 6 y 4 yuiaro ua per bom Hi a caiioro Rapa 
eCJH OHH CTb rOTOBHOCTblO COrjaCHTCA eMy OOBDHOBaTbC ft. 

A enporay Tenepb, Momerb jb kto Bootfpaairrb ce6i, 
ito Kap-b 4iMcrBHxeabH0 Tart nocryna.n» ct> Ilepca- 
mb h ue noKaaceTca jb RasjoMy yro cpejcTBo CTpau- 
HhiHi? bt> tomt>, rto Hpojon, ABuo uoHepnajb 

3 dicb H 3 'b riep€R4CKUX'b , DHCaHHblXl» fMH HayCTHblXb 
HCTOIHHKOBT*. Bl» TOUT* H ApyrOMb OTHOUieHifl OH'b, 
no HeB^faiio cBoeMy, He paByHiax hb Toro, hto ih* 
Taab, hu Toro, *rro t voacerb 6bm, eMy paacKasaJH: 
a6o oht> npBHflj'b MeTa<bopHMecKfl ynoTpe6jaeMbia Bbipa 
aceHia bt» HacToameM'b cMbicai. 9 to Ham* 40Ka3bJBaen> 
cboMctbo Tpexb 3ana4no-AaiaTCKHX'b A 3 bittOBi>, Apa6- 
CKaro* IlepcH4CKaro a TypeuKaro. Bt> ApatfcKOMb A3b»- 
rfe apHHBMaiOTCfl BbipaateHia timm« 

no mepny % enumamb mepnz npifirmoto dopo- 

ton , BMicTo: tibinib seetjna necmcmHbbw (1). Cjobo *lli 
mepm, peneUnunt> craBHTca bm^cto : eechMa mpydtoe dn>uo 
bjb npednpinmie, a *UJJ i >ebfpbieami mcpHn, — bstK- 
cto: npednpuHUMamb eecbMa mpydnoe dn>M> (2). Bt» ITep- 
CH4CKOMb b TypeuKOMb ji3biKaxb ynoTpe^jHiorb Bbipa- 
Kenie: onuemumb KOKoe-HuSydb hom omr> mepna uju pe- 


goptyog t(Sv Utnffiwv rov cncrrov (Tjim 136). mokbo 6m- 
jo ay mm., <5y4TO piss ajkb uen TOibxo o I)cpcmtcaon 
Boicrb. 

(1) Cm. Hariri Contes*. ed. SchnUens, HI, pg. 142. Joacph und 8u- 

Ieicba Ton V. ▼. Rosensweig, pg. 67. 

(2) Ibn Arabacbabi hist. Tamerlan, ed. Manger. T. 11, pg. ill. 
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neiutuxa npomuertUKoet, bm*cto: no yampekiu 6ynma 
u ttudMXMeemu npoimemuco# t>* npusecmu yapcmeo <n nad- 
jexcaupb nopndo/n. Taro mu «iHTaein>, aa apaaipT>, o 
ByajcKoro TocyAapi Mo 933 '**» 4 i»-AeBjerfe-AxMeA'fc' aex- 
4y opoHHMT* C4i4yiooiee: JU j» xJ_,jJi 

oi^ltl iIaL« L (jLejLu jU j! (jL^T ^>^1/ 

jl^p) t. e. Afoaaa&-a()&-<)da4dm8, odepattoa® 

no6rbdy nod* cooumu HenpinmeAjiMU, u ovucmue* cadz> 
otiaacmu KepMOHCKoU (!) om& mepna npomuenuKoev, no - 
moMv npednpuHAM > noxodo npomus & Aiaaaa (2). Bt» Ty- 
peUKOMT> 83bIKt Mbl BaX04HMl>: ^L.^Ll OiX* 

lIL iA^t/ i)LU 

^jJL) t. e, 4«»i ouucmuuM enympeHHocmb rocydapcmea 

npaeoerbpHbix* omn mepna ucnbimaniU (t. e. tfyHTa) u 
tuopeauu rwamtc otcuanu nenpinmeMh erbpbi (3) (t. e. 
un 3 vio>KB jb ueapiflTejefi Bipbi). BecbMa BipoaTao, bjh 
jysuie cnaaaTb uecoMB'fcaflo, mo Hpiuorb sBTaj'B, hab 
C viuinaj'B cjioba TaKoro poaa h Bbipaaaro hxt> do cbo- 
Hkn> ooHHTiflB|T»» ncstiy T^Mt aaro oacaiiuitt HiH ro- 
BopuBinitt xorkrb tojbko csaaaTb, hto ohb, saajio'iBB'b 
Meacay co6oh> aaroBopi bjh ycjoBie, piuiajacb Ha ac- 
nojaeBie CBoero Tpy4naro npeAopijma, bjb, mo oaa, 
I4> yaoBxeTBopeaia Be40B04bBbixi>, npBB€4B rocyaap- 
CTBO OBflTb BT> BaCTOflwiB B0pfl40Rl>. OBH HOCA'fc TOrO 
QHpyioTB: a bto BecbMa o6b!RHOBeuBO npa TaKaro ■ 


(1) T. ©. ajoAOBOcnyio BJiH npexpaeayu o&mcti. Kepaarx. 

(2) C*. Mirchond’s Gesehichte der Sottane itu dem Gescblechle 
Bojeb. Persiach and DeaUch ron F. Wllken. Berlin 1835, pg. 20. 

(3) F. Menimky Lexicon Tnrco-Arabico-Perjfcum, Vfennae 1780, 

t. iv, P g. 60 •. t. 
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D04o6Hfaix^ C4ywn n, Aaii (I). Hms Ttpoara, koto- 
paro x HtsMXB eme apexje mhhvumi, cjhmron?, 06 - 
jgiaen rpeqecKoe CBoe npoHcxoHueBie ot** cjtoBa cfy- 
rrayui fnoaasmttm*/. He cqirraTb jb ero opocTo ojimeTeo- 
periem, caaoeai*, BocnaTaBix h Hanajemn, Kanos hi hr 
cpejcTBAM* MHBHbitt Kipi noxBTHXb BjacTb y Acriara, 
B)ouieji> Ha ero apecroxb a coBepmoj'L eme 4pyrie 
Bam H 3 B'fecTHbie no 4 BHrH* rtm tfoxfce, *rro rpenecRoe 
c 4 obo I'apnarB ecTb TOJbKo nepeB 04 * IIepcH 4 CRaro jJ 
{Ttup e, Kupt), noxumumeM? He ciHTaTb m IJapaHBHaa 
Kan 6 fl 30 Mi>, A«t>pacia 6 a Acriarom,, a Cay 4 a 6 e Mau- 
4 aHOfo (2), KOTopbifl o6i 6 bUH raaBHOio upequHOK) cett 
taacHoti nepexiiTbi, cjyaHBmeftcH bt, IIepcH 4 CROM > b To- 
cyaapcTBi? (3) Torja, pasyirfeeTCA, Mbi 6 o.iie He moi\*h 
6 u roBopHTb o MH4ittcK0H'b rocy4apcTBt h o'H ero 
Uapi Acriarfe, o opaBJeiriH KOToparo Hctophrh r 4 M- 

CTBMT6«KbHO DOTTB HBAOrO B6 BM'felOTb HaM'b CRdS&Tb, H 
OByTBJHCb 6bl IT. IlepciB. 

Bt> cji 4 CTBie TaKoro passim* Mbi&iett, Koropwa 
QpHxoxarb bt> ym> HcropaKy npa H 3 C 4 i 40 BaniB chxt. 
ooBicTBOBauifi, nepBoaaqajbnaa jkhshw Kapa coctobtt> 
bt, ca^ 4 ) toiuun> o6maxT, qepraxi,. BoacTaeoBHTeab na4- 


(1) C*. Asiatic Miscellanies, T. 1 , pg. 80. Expedition de Timour-i- 
leuk, pg. 180, 241, 248, 270, 319. Hisloria Seldschucid. ed. 
VuJIers, pg. A*, A 1 etc. 

(2; Cpaaaeme fiyxrb, arv kohii, coCTaueau cia ucKaveaubia cjo- 
aa ct» OyKtasH Bocto^buii hbchi>, 403i0Jaerb a to. 

(3) UpeAaaie (c*. Herodot 1. 1. I, 123), 6 j 4 to cyxa Kopnaxa Kupa, 
norxo nponaoitni on roro, mto osm T«n> biwuh cuaxaja po 4 - 
ayio ero anu, xan SBOcrpuijr, an npeapkaia, ■ sto iihuh- 
«o, no KOHiJtu* ero, 4440 in uoao4't bt* paacauy o *iy 4 ecaoM-b 
cnacenin ctoji aorymecraeauaro aooeTasoaaTeju sxt Tocy- 
japcraa. 
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tuaro IIepcB 4 cicaro rocy^apcrsa, H«SBaflHM& no oT4niiro 
Kapom (BiacTeiHHOirb, noxiTRTeietn>) hr Kaiixocpe- 
Boai'b (t. e. n rfccHoara cnbic4i locyAapesia Ke»- 
HieBT»), po4«Jca f no npH'iBH'fe y 4 a Jenin CBoero po4«- 
Tejfl on» IXapcsaro 4»opa, ora 0 hoctjmihkh ( h bt» iy- 
jkhxt> k pa hit.. CaaceHBbid Hyjecsbiirb o6pa3om», roHH- 
MbiMB po4BTe4«MH; nojy*iBBT> ct> noHomtio 6jarnpa3yii- 
naro MHHBCTpa, bo Bpeaift ccsukh, BaHjystnee bocub- 
Tauie b OTJB^aacb He Meata npeBocxo4HbiNB 4a po- 
BauiflMH, KaKi> h npto6pirreHHbiiiH cr^faiaMn, oab 
opeepamaerb BaKoaem. ueHaeHCTb n» cefit npecrap'fuaro 
cBoero 4i4a bt» nyacTBO cnpaBe4JBB0CTH, Bb cj'bAcraie 
<iero aoc4i4Hiii B03HarpaHC4aen> HenpH3BaHHaio hjh 
roBBMaro China CBoero bt» jarrfe snyKa, a bo3bo4hti> ero 
aa npecTOJX, KOTopufi, no Bcett cnpaBejJBBocru, upmia- 
446»caj'b ero po4BTe4io (I). 

Kepi npe 4 DpHHBMaerb iiotomt. opoTBBi> Kpeaa, 
wfH 4 i(icKaro Tocyjapa u uiypHHa AciiatOBa, h TaRace 
npoTUB'b Ja 6 uHHTa H 4 B Ha 6 oHae 4 a, AccapificKaro Focy- 
4 apa, ooxo 4 bi (KOTopue naan* cb yjnsaTe Jtfloio no 4 po 6 - 


(1) no Bpodomy, Kapi caepraera Acriara c% npocrooa » .aaera cay 
ra y/As% oT^ueasyn npoaaanbo; do Ko 9 HO$ontny, ohv coae- 
TaaiuBca (piROn 0 % 404cpii> Kciarcap*, cuaa noKofeaaro Acri- 
ara, m ero uacJt4BMKa, nojyaaera, uo Boaocranty aac4t4aa- 
Kora ayjBecaaro noaa, a-a opuaaBoe Mh4uo; no Kmetiaey, oH-a, 
nocat aoetau aaa-a Acriaroira, wcqrtch aa cro aoncpH. a at- 
aaerca aaaatTeaeira BaKTpiaau; no Mouceto, uaaoHea < a > Acriara 
noruftaera aa noat cpaxcnia, ora pyaa Apaaacaaro Tocyaapa 
Tarpana.— H ae ccuaaaca a ae ccuauooa aa lOcTaaa, aoropail 
Him ocrasaa'a asaaeaeaia a n Tpora Doaoei. nepeaoaiaaa 
HpoaoTi: a6© oan o6a 5oaameao aacriso coraacaai aexay codoau. 
Bopoaeara, Tpora noaneft, ae caorpa aa to, noJa»oaa.ica, naira 
bbaho, paajHHauira ora aaincro noxiRHaaaon. 3 to 4 oi;a.iM- 
aaiora pajHwa a ter a npu cpaaaeaia ortoava Aaropora. 
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nocrifo onycbiBaerB Hpoaort) (!)♦ a ojepacaBb a«4b 
Him it 6jacraTeJbByio no^kay, npncoe4HBaerb JiMiftcRtfl 
h AccftpittcRia BjaaiHia rb CBoeay Focy^apcTuy. Kceuo- 
<ik>htt» h Kieaiacb, roeopa o rfexb ace caMhixb npe4- 
npinTinxb Kapa, HecoruacHbi Cb Hpo4oroMb bo mho- 
rm oTHoineHiaxb ■ pasHbixb o6croaTe.ibCTBaxb, hcsh- 
cjaeMbixx nepBbisn,. To ace mohcho cRaaaib a o Mowcefc 
XopmcKOMT>, Bb KOTopoMb ojaaKoacb Beciua CTpanuo 
to, *rro Kapb a ApHBHcxifi rocy4apb Turpanb, ero 

B'fepHblti C0f03HBKb, IIOCTaHOBHJH, ja6bl Bet BHOBL 38B06- 

BaHBbia crpaubi HHROuy urb HUXb Be apHHa44eacajH 
n yjJub, ho 4a6bi 6buo cocraBJeBO B3b hhxt. a*buu- 
wroc uapcrBO, no^BjacTHoe Depcm, no4i> npaBJenieMb 
china Acmimom, HaxoABBinarocA Bb ujtuy Bb Ap- 
MeHin. MoiiceH HBsero He upitfaBjaeTb, san h npa 
KaKom> cjy^ia'fe Wapiti nopajb xy^a, h apeac4e 

4aace ue CKasaJb aaMb, mo Acriarb BMiub Kpoirfe 
MaiuaHbi eme cbiea, AapU, — oCcTOHTeJbcTBo flecbna 
naacHoe 44a pacRpbrrin b efexb oocxtayiomiixb npoac- 
luecTBiif! Btoti» caabift AapiB, bt. HaafipeeiH jh csep- 
rwyTb ct» cetfa uro 3aBHCBM0CTB (tto Bopoieifb mohcho 
tfhi.10 npe4BB4'feTb), bjh 6y4y*tH BOBJeHeBb bt. aatfjym- 
4enie Bkpo.ioMUbiMH cosiTaMB, o6t>bbhjt> Bofttty Kapy, 
KoTopbiii BTopBTUo BouteJb Bb Accapiio ct. Miioro'iHc.ieii- 
tibiMT. BoucKOMb, 3asocBajb ouyio, y6BJtb Aapifl Ha 
no.it cpaHceaia, a otfbHBHJb ce6a noBejBTejeub Acch- 
pia, BaBBJOHiH, Mimih b Uepcia (2). fib fiocTo<iHhixb 


(I) Bt. oiihcshim apaaorb 4 peaaan» Utpcon, bbumuitcj Tixwe pa>- 
aua crtTfeH, aoTopua ijh no4Jcxan» coNubain, ui caaa co¬ 
bow oiipoaepraiOTCA. 

(3) Ca. 4a>6onuTHUM usui-seala u np. CTp, 73. 8% mom nut 
au ,toa*rtu, sbpoaTBo, npaaaTb causa Caaweuuaro Macaaia, no 
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OT4. H.— HPQ 40 TI H CrO 


DBcaT64flxi> m. yAHB-iemto aaineny an o tout* an o 
jpyroin, a*fen» aa M&jMmaro ciHkaiaia: DoieMy a 
a He cHHTaio ce6a m> nparfe Aaaie o tout, pacnpocrpa- 

HJITbCfl. 

OcraeTca Ham> xenepv eute noroBopim o no&rfeA- 
b*m% npeAnpijma a kob*ihh^ Kapa. EyAy*w noACTpeRaein* 
Rain> ropaocTuo, Tam* a cqacrieii'B, Kapi> BoaHairfepH.ica t 
no HpoaoTy, boko pan. CBoeft BjacTH Maccareiwb, o(5b- 
TaBinax'b kt> BocTOKy sa pinoio ApaRcoMb, t. e. AMy- 
4epbeik(l). CoraacHo ci MHiaioMi yqenaro AaaAeMBisa 
dxixMUbda, MaccareTbi 6bua Typaa a hchjh caa«U4a Ha 
BoeroiHoti orjorocra ypajtcicaro xpefaa, no 6eperain» 
pint Miaca, ho co BpeMeaeirb pacnpocrpaHajacb 40 
piKH Aify-Aepta a npocjaBHJHct. bt. ocodenaocTu aao- 
6a4ieM , b aoaoTa bt> crpaoi ceoeft (2). Eetrb comh'^hih 
ohb apHHa4463KaaH m> uapoay, ea3biBaBmeayca Ame¬ 
nta (3) (soero BaaAiai* johcajh wb BocroKy orb deiumxr 


Komcb KapT> 6 uxb npeeMHHKOHi, 4*pia MiwiAcicaro, m cairraTi. 
aairbaaeie MajibKpjbvi (The history of Persia, T. 1, pg. 124, 
3 «itq.) : « Darios most either be Astyages, or bis son. Cyaxares 
the Second, as we adopt the authority of Herodotus or Xeno¬ 
phon. Dara, or Darius, is a royal title; and his being termed 
the Mede, is a confirmation of the general truth of the Grecian 
account », cosepmeano neabnum,. 

(1) r. AKaaesHKi 3HiBaJb4i> 40Ka3a.iT,, mto 11041 * ptaoio Apaucom, 

usaoCho uo4pasywbaarb Otcet aun /XitctifxyH* hjh AMy-Jep*>to. 
Cm. Alte Geographie des Casptscben Meeree, des Kaukasus and 
des sudlichcn Russlands nach griechischen, romischen und andern 
Quellen erlanterl ron E. Eichwald. Berlin 1838, pg. 14 sqq. 

(2) Cm. Alte Geographie etc. pg. 208, 501. 

(3) h* 
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Kunmna) (1), u Haaeaaie cboo noiyntM on. npii6aB.ie- 
Bin m. noAJHHHOMy caoevy hmbrh eme uaaeaHifl jyfcKH 
Miaca, t. e. Miacadxcemoev, co BpeneHein. Maccadoue- 
motffc, fUH /Jxcemosb, ncueymux* Ha 6 epetaxr> prbKU Mia - 
ta (2). [lo4o6Hbifl &xoBoco<mueHia HaxoAHMX mu bx 
011688X1 Tupcuemoev, Tycatemoo*, IlitHtemoe » t A 6 mea* 
■ np. Cjobom'b, MaccareTw 6 buh Hapo4x Typemriii, 
ui no Kpairaett Mipi Typemcaro opOBCxoxcAeHia. — 
Kc6HO«ohtx bh cjobs He roBopirrB o6t> otomx noxoAt. 
— no noBtcTBOBaniio Rresiaca, Kepx Dpe4apHHfl.11> no- 
X04X apoTHBX 4ep6uKOBi> (3) (kohxx rocy4apeMi> 6u4x 


(1J Hrio Iltfm-Apafttaari,, ApaCcxift <5iorpa<*>T. Xaaep-iaHa, roaopim: 

Jl jLhIj viUL* pk* 

>*}*j Ij-J :>^LJI {j* *£Ui> 

Uil, Jy^JI Slit ^ j+JI >jju J) Lit 

T. e. « Ci Boctokb rpauanan om, (Aemn-Kaaqarb) ci Focy- 
4&pcTaaaa Xapesai, Orpapi ■ Caraaart, Kara * ci ApyraaR 
oAjaoTfluu k aeajaaa, npocropamnmuca 40 Typaecrana a 
o&iacTeft 4*eroB>, 40 x 04 a maxi 40 rpaaam Canu, odjuaeaoft 
Morojaaa a KaTatiuaaH ». Ck. Ahmedis Arabsiadae TiUe el re- 
rtim gpitarurn Timur! historia, ed. Manger. Leorardtae 1767, T. 
I, pg. 370. 

( 1 ) Iloceay m a ae »ory corateanca ci vaimiein. T. 9 fli*aJMa, 
xoTopui npeano.iaraen, CyATO him n *tKora-H*6vAb aaurfc 
■vfeera, aowera dun, aaaqeHie pww, mn npoaciOAHra on 
rpe'iecaaro cuoaa yiixuiV-, cocibd*, Bi nepBora cjyqab npaaM- 
■aen> obi Sfaccatevus bi caucxb : na pnxn> Miacn>, a 

»o aropora: cocnkt pura Mine a (cm. 1. 1, pg. 264, Anm. 48), 
ht 6 aapoqem cooTsbTCTayen aajueay TOJKOBaaiv. Tpara IIo- 
Touaift roaopara 4A*e, mo cie a&asciiie aai 4400 Mueciaaaaa, 
aa aauab komxi Maeca seas an omdoj/HHUu. Cm. Hist. du 
CoDvern. de Chersori, pg. 2 . 

(3) ▲ ae upOTHBi Jepeuuuu, Kara naiuen Maabaojun, I. 1. T. I. 
pg. 423. 
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0T4. II.- HP 040 Tb H Ero 


Aiiopaft) h HXb coHwenKorb, Hfuitfuert. Bb aayxb 

KpOBOfipOJHTHblXb CpaaceHlHXb Cb HHMH, Bb ROTOpblXb, 

Kpoui Aiiopaa a ero AByxb cbiaoeeii, najo Becbiia mho- 
ro bohhobT) cb otiioxb CTOpOHb, Kepi, ocTajca noOtAH- 
Teaearb, no orb eaueceaHott e*y acecTOKoft paabi 
BCRop'b aoc jt Toro yMepb (i). HpoAOTb onaTt paacKa- 
Bbieaerb Rasn. oto opeAnpLme AOBOJbuo doapo6ho. Y 
MaccareTOBb, t. e. TypoRb, uapcTBOBa-u TorAa baobb* 
aueHeMb ToMupuca. Kapb npej-iaraerb «ii cynpyace- 
ctbo, uo oua oTRaabiBaerb eny f npeAiHuaraa, <rro oab- 
Hcejaerb He ea caMoft, ho UapcTBa MaccareTCRaro. Bb 
rniBfc. oht» Afsiaerb Befc nyatHbia pacoopaacema ajh 
nepenpaBM CBoero BoftcRa aepesb p$Ry AMy-Aepbio. 
ToHHpnca, y 3 Haeii o tomt>, cos'fcTyerb any, Ha pro Mu- 
diUcKOMy (sic!)* oTKaaaTbca orb CBoero Moxcemt 6bitm do- 
6 omho onacnato npeAnpiaTia. Kapb co 6 iipaTb BoeBHbift 
coBt>rb, bt» ROTopoMb Btrfj cor\iaciibi cb HH^aieirb Tomh- 
puci.i, acRjioMaa 6 biBmaro JtiAittcRaro TocyAapa Kpe3a, 
ROTopbiH nouaraeTb eeotfxoAHMO RywHbWb Bcrynirrb Bb 
HenpiaTejbCRyio aeiMfo, rA'b OHb ’(h3B'6cthoh> BefeMb xht- 
pocriio) HaA^ajca o 6 MaHyrb h nory 6 HTb MaccareTcaoe 
BOfiCKO. Kopb, npBHHBb HH^Hie Kpe30B0 H OTfiyCTUBb 
csoero cbiHa h HacjtAHHKa KaMtfuaa, noAb OTBirrcTBeH— 
hoctiio Kpeaa Bb llepciio, caMb cb BoftcRoMb cbohm-b 
nepenpaBH4ca ape3b piny. CHOBHA'fcHie, ROTopoe Bb nep- 
Byio HOHb apeACTaBHAO eMy cTapmaro (20 AfcrHaro) cbiHa 
HcTacnoBa (cbiHa ApcaMoaa, H3b aomb AxexeHHAOBb), 
/JaptH n ocraBoiaroca no ciatiocrH cn-ib Bb lie pc in, xaRb 
6 y 4 To oc+HBKuuaro RpbiJbRMH cbohmh, oAHHMb Asiio, 
ApyrnMb EBpooy, — TaRb ero otfeanoRoujo, *rro t 6 oacb 


(t) Cm. Herodoti hist, libri IX. Londiai 1079. pg. 639. 640. 
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BosMjmefiifl co cropoabi 4a pi*, owb Bej'kn. oruy ero 
•osspftTRTtcji wh Ilepcim, ja6bi otn MMistii sa cw- 
bomi cBOHM'k jo Uapcicaro BoaepauieBi*. Kapv, apHBejfi 
wh ucnojaeuie coBirb Kpesa, BecbMa yjaiao parfu^rb 
If area Terror*, b MHoruxi> oraej% m> ojisi, Birfecrfe ch 
cbivoH'B Touapucbi, CnapranHcoirb. Tomb puce, bbb4- 
meana* o oopasceaia CBoero Bottcaa, chobb coB'tryerb 
no6tjBTe.no OTjaTb eft cbiHa r bm&th an. crpa- 
hu Maccar«TOBT» t a n> npoTHBHoirb cjynai, RjftaeTC* 
COJHaeM'B, HTO OTMCTBTb CMy KpOBBBOIO MBCTbfO. 

ICapt, He o6paTHBT> HHRaRoro BHimauia Ha rrorb 
corbn aotitacjeHHott m TouapBCbi, ROTopa* jhiou- 
jacb DpBToiTB cBoero cbiHa, ROHHBimaro stfl>Hb cauo- 
y6iftrrB0irb, nojveprca hobouv cTpamaouy Hana- 
jernio co CTOpoHbi HenpiaTejeli. MaccareTbi ojepacajH 
diBcraTejbHyio notf'ljy Haji> llepeaiiH, b jawe cam. 
KapT>, nocii 29--rfcTHaro aapcTBOBaaia, ocrajca Ha no- 
xft cpaaceata ct> (SojbHieio nacriio cBoero BottcRa. 

ToMHpaca norpysaja rojony orbicRaHHaro Meacjy 
do6btuiib IlepcaMH Km pa m> uiniorb, HanojHeHBbitt 
'teJortaecRoio KpoBbto, h HajtBaacb hbjt. uepTBbiin., 
CKaaaja: a xoth h b ottraj&cb wh »cHBbix*b ■ no6iju4a 
«Te6n t bo Tbi norytfiiwrt Meua, jbiiihbbib ueH« cwwa 
vrHycHbiftTb o6waHOMT»; Hate Bcnojaio cboio yrpo3y: h«- 
ecuuiy Te6« Rposbioa (1). 

y r M04HHMi> o pa3CKa3b Kresiaca, ROTopbifi He cojep- 
*nn> Bb c«6f, huH ero yjOBJeTBopBTeJbaaro. Hpojorb 


(1) Ropoie u BupaairreJbBiMS n lOcrirt: « SaUa te, Inqell, tangnl- 
ne, quern titled, cnjatque ioaitiabllie temper foltli ». Cm. Jutti- 
nus Lib. I, cp. 9. BeetMa Hejtno to, hto Jio 4 op* roaopura 
o6r% 9Towh npuaserfe. C*. Ej. Bibl. hiator. ed. Wetteliog. Lib. 
II, cp. 44, pg. 156. 

9«cm» T.Tr/. Omi. II. 5 
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OT4* II'~* fttHMOTO* H ETO 


oiiHTb Hwaraen» Hair* bob Tin aoipolmo, Km 6 j 4 - 
TO oht» can 6u*n oiiiMUein. He eaoTpa aa t<h 
h ruoikv paaaua aricra »toto aoerkrrjsoaauui aot4- 
*a - comrinrejbnuMH, a aoceaiy oocrapaioe* o6parmTi» 
na hhxt» 8HBManie qMrarejeti. He rfepaarrao, 
y Maccareror* (Typom*) napcTBoeaxp jaeeaaaaa * 
aoraa y aea fcu % 9 Kan aaaao, 40*041*0 Bapoomifc 
a neiiaJojiTHbift yac6 cun, npeaaoaaTeaa ea *o 4 l- 
caa. KpoMi toto, ana ea ToMupucn (i), «jh Tom- 
pace (2), um VaMHpue* ( 3 ) (*to 04ao a to kb), — ae 
aceHCKoe, ao nyacecaoe. H60 y Oovtieaa Taira Haabi- 
MeTca Foey4apfc Casoinb ( 4 ), y 3 cxa*ia SaMapaci* ( 0 a- 
pvQig)r Kara loiaao inraTk no Cxoaiacry a HiKoro- 
pum» pysonacaira, Barter* Qaqt)fk$ (Qapatfacn,) ( 5 ) h 

(1) Hp040TT> 1. L I, 80. 

(2) IOctmht> I, 8; f t > poRTHHT> 2, 8; lopuaim in Gelicis cp. iO. 

(3) Valeria* Maximus 9, 10. 

(4) On roioptn: Japslog ini Sdxxmg kgpctTtvGG*. Ik fact- 

Xelg' tuv SmoaZv, ^ctxegtpdgtjg t ( Ofidgyijg^ toapvpig 
sftukevovTo hf igyutp ympiy rrspi TtZv nqgovT&v x. r. X 
Cm. HoXvtuva 2rgavrfyt^aT(av (hftXoi oxrw. Ev Ha- 
giaung AR9- (JiftX. Z xe<p‘ IB (8, 12; pg. 224. Kora* 
llcuien bokjtt, EUpaay (erp. 274, 275j Touvgig t to on rtm 
TOJbso AOvasuBterb, qiro on hhcajx sAict, «tan u aooCmo, 
(Jen makoB apamH. 

( 5 ) IEtxvtcu 8' hga I/uujXb rteXaxcu 
Zvydv dutpifiaXtlv ShXwv EXXpdtj 
Mdg8t*v, Gdpvtug , Xoyxqs axpwng 
Kai dxovTigeu Mvadu 

Cm. Ilagaat) ▼. 80. 

Odfivgtg' re neyryxovra nsvraxtg wiv 
Tayog, yivog /ivpvaiog, hmdtjg avyg 
Ktitm fhnn&v 8tlXcuog 8 pdK kvrvy^g- 

Cm* Tin *• v. 291. 
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y Omipa (1) 0pairiein. OaMapaci* — TaRwe Mvmnna, 
a He aceHuiHHa. Bro hmh aipoamo cooTB'feTCTByerb 
yoorpe6nTe4aaoMy Hbia+> new Ay AaiaTnaMH. oco6eHHO 
Typeuicaro npoBexofecAema, biubb Tuuyp'b, qacrifo no- 
To«y, *rro ig bt. TaHapaci* - ecTb toalko TpeaecKoe 
oKOHsame, aacnio noTOMy «rro Maccarcrbi 6bUH Typea- 
Karo nJ6M6DH t itcriio we, aaRoaem*, noToiiy, hto cjo- 
ao Tanypi* ae d<u46«bti> aaRaicoiiy TOJKouamio ear* 
AiiarcKBxi* aabiRon* (2). Ewe a a nocevy TaMapHcr. ae 
6biAa Uapnaeio, to h Kapi> ho non* npeAaowHTb ell 
cyopywecTBA, h 4a-ibBttiwie ea a 6ean Toro ywe uerb- 
poaTHbie oocTynKH ct» hhmi* crmh co6oio acnesaiom 
Barb aetibuaiibi. 

CoMHBTeawibiMT* RaweTca Mai h to, sro CRaaaao 
n Hpojorfe aa cserb cbma KapoBa, Kan6ii3a, ROTopa- 
ro oht» oTnycmrb ct> KpeaoMi* aa cboio pojaay. Pa 3 trfe 
oirt, npH csoett ropAocra, npeABBA'krb ywe 6 jh3kvio 
ce&h . Dora6e4b orb npeaapaeMoti mn* BAOBhi-IIaptiribi, 


(Japvgtg 

Kat Mac ig gag , AgxififictQr t g x 
r f $' '1 gaix/uag. 

Cm. Tair* xe T. BOB. 

h&a re Mecca 

Avrouivat tyafjivQiv xov &Qijlxa nccvcav aoiSfjg 
'0t%aktT]&8v low a nag 'Evgvxa ’OixaXnjog- 
Cm. Iliad. II, 590. Ktfppen ad h. 1. oil. IHodori Siculi bib!, 
bitlorica.* libri qui lapertuot. Ed. P. WesMling. Amslelodami 
1745. Tom. I, lib. 3, cp. 66, pg. 236. 

(2) Ta*iip% iuh Baaapi wo.iat coorrtTCTayera TypenaoMy cjoay 
* 

(AaMvjn M4H 4eMupt, otcesnao), on KOTOparo o6urao- 

•riao npoHaaoAm cjobo Tunypi. C*. Ibo Arabachah I. I. T. 
I. pg. 14. 

5 * 
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OT4. II.— HP 040 TL II cro 


u Mon> ah ohi> 4011 ’fepHTb eAHucTBeuHaro ( Boero cbma 
(moo o a|> yroMii eme cjoba H'fen.) Hejoetny, koto* 
puB 6bUb“He aa A04i'0 npeAb rfcin. ero HeiipiaTe^eMb 

H KOTOpbia HMOIIMO OTT» HeOAaropa3y Mill AHUMMCfl rocyAap- 

cTBa ? He alipoBTiio b to, mto6t» Kupi>, MorymecTBeH- 
Hbii h 6earb coMHiuia bc4>mh ysaxcaeMbifl Tocyaapb, 
ocHOBbiBaacb Ha Hea^aoirb cBOBH4iuiu, 6oajca Bo3ny- 
uieHifl orb 20-AiTHJiro iohouih, 4,apia, cbma HcracnoBa, 
h ^to6t> oht. Bea-kiii oTay ero BoaoparnTbca aomou, 4a6u 

HMliTb CTpOHCaiilljiH Ha4T* HU1I1* Ha430pi> (1). DpaSHHbl 

kt» aTOMy cTpaxy, KaweTCH, He 6i»ijo aaji yMHpHTeJH 
HapoAorb, h cam. HpoAorb HH«iero o tom'b lie upa6a- 
BAnerb; a eace ah cyuiecTBOBajo AiiicTBBTejbHo 11040- 
3pt>Hie, to, no MoeMy MH&Hiio, 6uao BecbMa ee6jaropa- 
3yjHH0« bo BpeMfl OTcyTCTBia h npu crrojb 4aAbaem> paa- 
cTOMHiu, BelpHTb cuoKoftcTBie rocyAapcTBa 4Bym> yy- 
jKaui), KaKOBbi oTeub 4apia a 6uBiniti sparb Kapa t Kpeai». 

Haii Bcero BbimeaaAOnceHHaro mu bhahmii chobb 
AOBOA bllO AOCTaTORHO B64HKyfO aanyTaHHOCTb Bl. rein* 
noBicTBonatiiu HpoAoxa. He CMOTpa Ha to, Han't orraeT- 
cn no Kpaftiieii nf-pi o6mee cBHA'^TeAbCTBO AoTopoBT., 
«»to Knpb npeAnpHHHMaAii Boitoy npoTHBTi Kanoro-To 
TypeuKaro Hapoja, u aTo cBeA^TeAbCTBO npeACTaBAP rrcii 
Ham, Kam* Mamet, ctb noMoiuiio KOToparo mu Mowceirb 
npoAoj/KaTb Bame njaBaHie no MpaiuoMy oKeatfy bcto- 
paHecRuxii H3CA^40Baui&. CorAaeuue <rb Tpe«iecKHMH, Aai- 
aTTKie llncaTeAH roBopan, o ceMT. cA'fcAyiomee. 

A<t>pacia6i>, Tocyaapb TypKoaiaHCKiii, BoaspaTHBinucb 
Vb CBoe oTe«iecTB0, BCKopis nocAi tffcrcTBa a nopattceaia 


(I) He maoOho jh D 04 pa 3 yMbMT& 0041, anur* Aapieira, cun<ur* 
Hcmnoiun, 4 *pi<. cum Ac-riarou, Kin ero npexAe aa- 
31141 Alone oh XopeuciiiA? 
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cBoero PycreMOMT», IlojKoBOAiieMT, Katixocpepa, r 0306*0- 
bhji. bohhv ct» TlepcaMR. Meacay rfci n> ocBofowaeBi, 
rfcm, ace PycTeMoan, Biiobt,, ct»nn» Mbrs, j(o6nMeu*b 
KaftxocpeBa, 6poweHBbi& bt, TemiHuy aa jio6oBHyio bh- 
Tp«ry n» josepno A<j>paci»6a, Myeieto. 06 a coumrci. 

BT, EpOBonpOJ HTHOIIT, CpaHCeHIH BT> CaCTaB'fc, B pa3* 
nHTi.ie TypKOMaHbi aojacHbi 6bUR oTCTymm. Ilopy- 
thbt,, no yBtMbHeHin MacTBTaro crrapna PycTewa, raaB- 
Hoe iiaia.iMTBO ryaypay, h npBRaaarb «f*epaMyp 3 y, no 
noKopemH Hfiaifl, npacoeaHHHTbCJi kt, Heaiy, Kattxoc- 
p€BT» ripo 4 o.ivKae*rb BoftBy, ea^taTyio <rb A<t>pacia6oMi>. Py- 
4 yp 3 T» B llHpaHBHro, DoJKOB04Ubl otfilllb HeilpiaTeJb- 
cKHit cTopoHb, uocxfc KposaBbixi, 6 htbt, t corjauiatoTcfl 
Banocj'fcaoRi,, do Toraauiuevy oouKHoeeMiio ♦ bojohoitl 
KOH eub Bceo6meny aluy nacTHbiMB noo4HHKann, Ilepcbt 
■ 34+»cb ocraioTca nocrfcaHTe-iflMH. Bb ocoriefiaocTH Mini 
laTejefl'b bo€4hhort» ryaypaa cr» napaHBH30in». nocj’b- 
atiift* ynasiBH cr, y6HTaro rob* a nepejosiHBK ce6 , fc 
npaByio pyRy, npeaaaca 6ircTBy. Ty 4 yp 3 T> t aoniaBT, 
ero u 6 jajhb paHeBT, IIiipaBiiBSOMT,, npoB3u.iT> Kom>- 
em» rpy4b noc4^4Baro. BbicocaBi, KpoBb, u<rreKniyfo 
nab paubi y6tfTaro CBoero npoTRBHaica, oht, nocn'femBJb 
oa334 b kt, cbohmt, ft oaepsKaai, 6 -iHCTaTe 4 bHyio no6iaY . 
Kafixocpeer,, noJb3yncbBbiro4BbiMB o6cTOHTeJbCTBaMB, ne- 
peupaBHJca Hepesn, AMy-^epbio a B3fl.n» rtfpoaa Caiiap- 
KaH4i> a Eyxapy. Cmht, Ultuda, nocjaHHbift A<t»pacia- 
6 out>, crb rfcMT, «rro6bi opocaTb napa, y6HTT» no npana- 

Bt CTpaHHbUT. CBOBXT, DOCTyOKOBT, BT, IlO€4BHR'fc CT, 
KattxocpeBom,. HaKoaein, cett nocjfcaHift pa 36 u.iT, A<jh- 
pacia6a aa-roaoBy, bsatt* ero bo BpeM* 6ircTBa bt, no- 
JOBT, H Be.I’fu'b KalHHTb. 

B'b 3 tomi> pawKarfe nm naxoasMT, bc^ aaeueoTbi, 
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h3t> KOHib cocraftHJoeb norkrrauBauie UpoAora. liep- 
CHjcKiW rocy^apb na^auadn KpoBonpojHTayio iotiay cb 
Typicaua: a 60 A^paciatfb, KOTopbifl cyiuecTByen> ai- 
cKOAbKo cTOjtrifi, eerb, no Noevy naiuiio, He tto aaoa 
KaKT» o6mee Hassauie bc£xt> Typemmxb Tocyaapeft 
9Toro Bpeaeaa n> MaBepaaHerp'fe bjb TpaHcoKcaai. Mo- 
acerb 6biTb, bt» UpoAorfe aacTuoe hhh ero — Ta- 
MHpi>. Bt* JK)6oBHott MHTpiri Bifoiia crh Myuieii Moacerb 
6biTb KpoeTca npeAJoaceHie KapoMb cynpyatecTBa Tomh- 
pact. CbitTB TypaoMaacKaro rocyAapa, no neBiAiaiio a 
oeB^acecTBy cBoeiay, y6arb IlepcttACKHiib TocyAapejn., 
aaicb aora6i> n Cnapranacb. TyAypyb aaKoaenb Qbina- 
saerb npoBb, acreKinyio h3t» paabi y6aTaro CBoero npcrreB- 
HHKa IlapaHBHaa, cnacnTeja a BocoaTaxe-ifl Kapa: ary 
caaptnocTb HpOAorb, «rro6bi AaTb cBoeay paacaaay Tpa- 
rtnecicitt Kojoparb, npanucbiBaerb Tom uptick. Barb a 
Bee! H Tairb HpOAorb npeACTaBHji» earn. 3TO apoacuie- 
cTBie bt> BRAt npcKpacaoft TpareAia, bt» Roropoft aioOob- 
uaa auTpara arpaerb caayio nepeyio pojb, rb KOTopott a 
omujetrie jkj6bh rroib yacacao. O Botiat crh HaAiBnana 
UepcHACKie Arropw roBopnrb ctojjko ace, ckoabko 
KTe3iarb o ooxoAi Kapa opoTBB'b HHAittiieBb, cohxjhu- 
K0BT» 4ep6aK0Bl>. 

Bonpocb: y6nrb in Kap-b aa noji cpaaceHia bjb 
yMepx ecTecTBemioK) caepTbio? saaceTca, aAtcb Becuia 
yB'fecTeB'b. no UpoAory, QHb ruub Ha noai cpaaceaia 
cl Mac c a re Tan h; no KcenowaTy, oht.* nocai no6iAbi 
naai. BaBHJOHfluaMH, aapcTBOBaab erne aojto, cakiaaw 
pa3»ibifl eecbMa no463Hbia yipeacAetiifl, a yaepb rb 
rjydoKott CTapocra, uaaaa'iaB'b cuua csoero KaiiOaaa 
narjiAHUKOM'b opecmta, a Apyraro TaaaoRcapa HaMtcr- 
UHKOirb Mhaih, ApMeaia a Kajysin, a xarace npeevna- 
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ion n Cviynrfe cnepTB Kaiioma. KTesriacx roBopHix 
bomtb to we* ho cx roto pa»iu»neie, yto utcb Knpi 
oiif»e4iii«n TaHMOKcapsa (sic) B4&4hTe4eirb Bairrpiaau 
■ o6jwcreft XopeaHifttteirx, llapeJiHx h KapauattoBx, 
fprrbeMy tbisy, Cnumajdy nepeaaeTX, nojn oneKoio Ma- 
Top«» CnHTSBbi, aaaoeaaHRyio aen.no AepfaKOBX, a m«t- 
■epTOMj Matafcpny ofuactb BapKaBi&Qesx (1).— Ilo Boc- 
Tosiim Ili>c«TejflMi> r Kafliocperb, yTBep 4 BBX aaKOHnaro 
cbiHa Kali Kay oob* a CBoero opeeUHHKa, •lorpacna, h a cat 4- 
mbcokx, yaaaaaca bt» yejuHeHie, rxh qp« 3 x HicKOJbKo 
-rf»Tb. bo Bpeiaa 6ypH, koto pan Bcrpetisja Bcixx ei'o 
oHpyjKammuxxt Bcneax, iio4o6ho Pony ay. Ay Kiain,, 
ocaoBbiBaaca Ha 04 H*& h&aqiicii* rosopaTX, qxo Kupi f 
ywm o HcacTOKoCTAX'b oaoero cbuia, yiiepx ex ropecTB, 
■M'ka orb poxy cto jrfcrb. — Bet Biorpa<M»i Aaeiccaiupa 
BejHxare yraepfeaaKrrb, hto Ajeiccaaipx Be-iiax bosoG- 
■OHHrrb rpodusay Kapa, coataceHHaro nx Dacapnufc ( 2 ). 
flo Kreaiacy, Kautfasx aej-kix ero uoxopoHinx y llep- 
cobt> ( 3 ). OaBpaHCb Ha npe>KHBxx npejnoaoHtenian,, 
BH Hp 040 Tb, BH KT63iaCb He MOryTb 6blTL nopyKaMB 
bx acrairfc, h HoceMy KasKeTca HecoMHHTejbHbiftrx, hto 
Knpx yiiepx ecTeeTBeHHOio cwepTbio. H60 xoth oex h 
■ cqeTb no BocToiebisix llHcaTeaflMX, bo oto 40Ka- 
3 biBaen> TOJbKo to, *rro obh, box ocorteeearo kx Heny 
jBaaceHui, xoTkiH npanHcaTb aTOMy qy4Hoaiy rocy4apio 
qy4ecHyio KOHABny. IIoceMy a h He aory coraaearbCA 
cx MHiHieax MajbKOJbMa, KOTtfpwB, opoTHBopina ce6t, 
Qiaioerx c jt4yk)inee: «i deem the Persian account of the 
a end of Kyras, as not materially at variance with his 


(i) c*. 1. J. pg. am. 

(3) Cm. MsUotn 1. L T. 1. pg. 233 not. *) 
(3) C«. Hcrodot I. I. pg. 640. 
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being killed in a war with the Massagetae. The great 
monarch and prophet could not be permitted to fall in 
battle, and to be defeated. He retires to an unknown 
place and is lost, or in other words, dies or is slain 
in a distant country and his companions, the first 
heroes of Persia, perish in a storm on their return. 
They probably were slain in the retreat* (1). H6o eaun- 
cneHBbiti nenpisTejb Ka&xocpeaa, TypROMaHcicift Focy- 
aapL, cl KOTopbiM'L Hepcbi ctojl 40 jro noeaaan, pas- 
6 mtl Ha-roaoey, ■ ct> ero cuepTiio npespauiaiorca, no 
Bpeua DpSBjeHia Kafixocpeaa, acfe toenHUfl aificrnia. 
4aace no frresiacy, llepciaae, xoth h anmnancb caoero 
rocy 4 apa, oanasomb ocrajacb nofibaBTejaun (2). 

Dpe^crawfla aro uoe lrabme o ceux noabcrno- 
naRin Hpoaora Ha cy 4 * ywHitimHXT* Mean liywett, a 
H*4biocb Ha CBncxo4aTeJWio6 40saojeHid mrb b Bop« 4 k 
pacMumsTK BORceMT* KprraKH sanyTafiBbin h sacoxmin 
abran ace erne foearo 4 peas Depca4cKofi Hcropia. 

OpduMpHbit llpofcccopi Kasahcmio Ynustpcumcma 

sr4Min. 


(1) Cm. Malcolm 1. 1. T. I, pg. 1X3 not. 

(1) O noxoRape npomn BppiubTm, o voTOpo** no4po6ao 
pMnpocTpcsMJOi MukKOun (I. 1. I, 224, 230 *q.), * uia 
OpMCOMSJIUJO TOAfrKO TO, 1 TO BoCTOIflUO lllOltBiH iUOIC* 

•ten 9 toto npoMomeonU 40>«3UH»n am mm npenocxoA- 
er*o apex* 3tnuaun. 
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,40 1700 ro4A. 

( Otomanit.) 


Bl XVII BtRD. 

1609. Russia*, alias Mo scorn ae dicta *, partes septen- 
trionoles et orientates, auctore Isaaco Massa, Amsielod, 
<*pud Joannem et Comelium Blaeu. Macca (Massa), ko- 
Topuii Bnpo*iBMT> cam* 6bui. bt» Pocciia, roBopan., co- 
CTaBHji, Trry KapTy no oepeBe^eHBoM ct, Pyccsaro Kaprfc 
ihobb oTKpbrroft Cn6upa. Oua co^epacHTB CiBepByio 
Ucti, Poccie, on Je^oBBTaro nop a 40 roptua Ka 3 aRH, 
* aa Boctokt. npocTHpaeTCfl 40 Eiincefl. — Ee mu «a- 
xoiHMi bt> ATjaci Ri^HBa (Blaeuw) a bt. cotfpauiaxT. 
Hbk. ^Painepa, UJeHKa, Lhrra, JlHcoaa, ToH4iyca (Henr. 
Hondius) h bt. 4pyraxi>. 

Do MHiHiio BaTceHa ( 1 ), in. axony *e ro 4 y 404- 
*»>♦ Ka7K6TCfl t OTaetTH a jpyryio KapTy Toro ace Abto- 
pa« no4i> sarjdBTBMTk: 

(1) ffoord «n Oott Tartarye, Ton II, cry. 8X1, *l*cn> II. 

Vocm 6 XXVI . Omd. //. 6 
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Russia*, vulgo Afoscovia, pars australis, auctore Isa - 
aco Massa, Amslelod. apud Joan. et Com. 2?/a«tt. OHa 
Aoxoahtt. aa CkBep'b ao ropoja BojorAbi, a Ha K)rt 
40 AsoBCKaro Mopa, Ha 'Banaa'B ace h Ha Boctok** 40 
.AH'fcapa h 40 Boars. Cm. Mullers SammL Russ. Gesch. 

ToMT> VI, CTp. 7. - Ha HHbIXl> OTTHCKaXT*, BHH 3 y Ha 

jkBoft CTopoHi nanacaHO: Amstelodami typis apud P. 
Schenk et G. Valk. ' 

Ci 04 a ace npHHa4467KHTB eme h Tabula septen- 
trionalis Russiae, quemadmodum ea ab universali Russia 
separata et descripta est ab Isaaco Massa. HeGo-ibrnaa 
Kapia o 4 Horo JHDib ChBepnaro 6epera Poccia. Mej«4y 
Hoboio 3eM4eio h npojHBOMT. BafiraoRHMi> Haxo 4 HTCH 
aaM^saHie: Hie cum aestu mans transitus patet alias lo¬ 
cus est aridus. 

1610. Tabula geographica partis Europae et Asia$ 
quae septentrionem spectant. Edita 1610. — Ehy KapTy 
Mbi naxoAHM'b a bt. conuHeuiu Barcetia: Noord en Oost 
Tartarye, crp. 965. 

1612. Novisstma Russiae tabula, auctore Isaaco Mas - 
sa, Amslelod . sumptibus Joannis Janssonii . efra KapTa 
BKJKoneHa h bt> co(>paeifl Tepap 4 a ^ajwca (Gerard 
Valk) h UeTpa IIIeHRa (Peter Schenk), h bt» nepsyio 
nacTb AnraihcKaro ATxaca IThtb (1). — OHa aaK-iio- 
«iaeTT> bt > ce6k Pocciio, UlBeiUK), HopBeriio, 4amfo, 
MopcKott 6epen» roJbCTUHia, MeRjeH6ypn> a IIom- 
MepaHiio; 4adke Opycciio, a JaTBy. — 


(1) HaAasie btoB RflpTU, Htiojuuneeca AurjiftCRom. ATjacb, 
eme coAepatiin. *omi/i caota: Doctrina et humanitate 

praedito /). Itaaco Bernard, rerum, quae per iloteovtam ma&i- 
me trahuntur , Mercatori peritieeimo, kane Uotcoviae tabular* 
dedicat af/lni$ tuut Henr .. Hondiue. 
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Kt> Bocrosy Ha Heft oaHaseHo, paayMbeTCJi crh Bee Ufa 
MHorBMH He 40 CTaTKaMH f crpaHa 40 Eeacea h Uji3H4hi 
(Pjasida), Ha K)n> oea npocrapaeTca 40 *lepHaro a 
Kacniacaaro MOpeft. 

Bt, tomt» me 1612 ro4y, Macca (Massa) H34axB bt> 
rapjeirfe KapTy, boat* BarjaBiearB : Kaart van het No- 
ordsche Rusch Samqjeden en Tingoesenland. Bi>po/rrno 
aro Ta we KapTa, o soropoft npe4T» chmt> ynoMjmyTO 
6 wjo, no4T> sarjasieiTB: Tabula septenlrionalis Russiae, 
Cm. Rutland en de Nederlanden door Mr . Jacobus Schel- 
tenia. Amsterdam 1817. Tosr& I, CTp. 102. 

O Hnoirfe Macci (Jacob Massa), ero nyTemecTBiH 
bt» Poccifo h ero co'iHHeHiax'* npe 4 CTaBBTCJi m> 4pyroH'B 
M’bcrfe c^yiatt ynoMflHyn. c't 6o4bineio no4po6Hocriio. 

1613. Moscoviae totius cum regionibus finitimis de- 
script io. Auctore Salomons Neugebauers. cVra KapTa, 4yp- 
ho pbaaBHaa Ha 4epeBb, Haxo 4 HTca npH coTHHeuin 
Hettre6ayepa we (Neugebauer): Moscovia, h. e. de ori¬ 
gins, situ, regionibus, moribus, religtone ac republica 
Moscoviae, commentarius. Auctore Salomons Neugebauero 
a Cadano . Accessit Tabula Moscoviae Geographical Gedani 
1613, in-4. — CoiHHirre.iB, HHKor 4 a He 6biBaBmift bt> 
Poccifl, CaMT> rOBOpHTB, HTO OHT> COCT4BHXL Tpy4T> CBoft 
eAHHCTBCHHO HO COBpeHCHHblM'L H3B'feciiHM'b. 

1614. PyKODHCBaa Kapxa crh ho 40 hcbk>: Franciscus 
Olius fecit in nobile urbe messane a 1614. — Bt, Hmh6- 
paTopcKoft IlpH 4 B 0 pHdft Ea6.iioTeKh bt> Bfeat. Cm. 
Jahrb . d. Liter . LXV, crp. 7. 

1614. Tabula Russiae desumpta ex autographo, quod 
delmeandum curavit Foedor, jUius Tzaris Boris, desumta, 
et ad fluvios Dttinam, Zuchanam, altaque loca, quantum 

6* 
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ex tekulis ad not delatis fieri potutt, amplificata ac Magno 
Domino Tzari ac Magno Duci Mtckatli F oedrowitsck, 
omnium Russorum Auiocrutori, Wolodimeriae t Moscoviae 
et Nouogardiae, Tzari Cazaniac, Tzari Astmcaniae, Tzari 
Sibiriae, Domino Pletcoviae, Magno Duci Smolenskoviae, 
Ohceriae, Jugoriae, Permtae, Wialkiae t Bulgaria*, etc. 
item Magno Duci Notcogardiae inferiorit etc. Domino re- 
gionum Iveriae, Karlaliniae et Groesiniae Tzari etc . de¬ 
dicate ab Hesselo Gerardo MDCX1W 

dTa KapTa co6cTBeuuo 6i*ua 3ana3aHa ywe 1599 
ro 4 y EJopHcoMi. ro4yHOB&im>, ho no tHyr&u’h Toro Bpe- 
HeHH He Morja 6bm> onoHiena hu bi> ero, uu;Ke bt> 
uapcTBOBanie cbma ero 0 eo 4 opa EopecoBii'ia ; Katin sn> 
o 6 pa 30 M'b oea nona.ia bt» pyKH Tepap^a (Gerardj, B3ja- 
tejfl ea, He H 3 b 1 ctho. Ri ojuomi. yrjy KapTbi naio- 
jhtch naatrb Mockbw, ct» Ha4nHcwo: Moscua ad archi - 
typum Foedori Borissowttsi. Bi> 4pyroM'b ace — b« 4 T> 
ApxaHrejbCKa. Ha Kpaio Hane^aTaebi C4i4yH>mia cjoBa: 
Thomas Makouius in sua Lithuania* tabula Kioto sub 
latitudine 50 gr. 10 min. Czirkassy ad 45 gr. posuit, el 
Oczahoic 67 milliaribus versus meridiem a Czirkassi di- 
xteniem . Tabula vero, quae miki in kdc delineanda typus 
fuit, novam vrbem Borissagroda, Assoto , nec non Aslra- 
can , in latitudine 48 grad, collocavit: cum vero et vnus 
et alter partes septentrionales ntmium versus boream collo~ 
cavit, Hague in locis quoque ad meridiem vergentibus its 
/idem adhibere ausus non fui, motus praecipue veterum 
auctoritate in eorum Constantinopolis collocatione. Partes 
tetmen met idionales paululum declinando inferms me dech- 
note potuisse autumo, propierea quod Angli Astracan in 
latitud. 46 grad. 10 min. se invenisse scribunt. Haxo*»- 
wiika oa Kaprri Mcwrafo aoifigMMm no 87 iapcn» 
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■a rpa 4 yci Ona cuepaa oTnenaTaua 6w.ia bt» I Macm 
Awaca BjgftBa (Blaeuw), u BCKopt uocai Toro, n» 
BicaojbKo HeHbuiearB o6i>eii'fe, npn co^HHeuiH; Lea 
Eatals, Empires, Royaumea eta. du Monde, S . Omer, 1621 
- 1625, n 4 . ( 1 ). 

1615. Tabula Imperii Russiei, cute tore Philippo Clu- 
t*ft>. — Becuaa Hencuuaa KapTa PocciH, uaxtuawaocfl 
npa co^HaeaiH (CiyBepa: Intro duetto in umversam geo - 
graphiam. 


(1) llo 4 p”<fao« aarjaaie cero comment* cjlwyiowot;: Le* E stats. 
Empire*, Royaumes, Seugnerits, Due hex et Principautex du 
Monde, par le Sieur D, T. T. Y. (dAvity), Gtntilhommt ordi¬ 
naire de la Ckambre du Roy. Tome i, d St. Omer, 1821 . 4 . 
Tome II, ibid, 1822 . 4, n Part* 1825 , fol. A 6 cj*«n. (J. Ph. 
Abelin) oepeae.n> »ry unary, 11041 . npnitaTMirv. hmi aneneai. 
Tvmfrudrs {/oh. Ludw: Gottfried), aa JamocnJI iaun, ct, c*o- 
uan 4ouo4HeaiHim, ao 4 i> aarjasien: Archosstologia eoemiea, a* 
imperiorum, regnorumque, rtrumque public arum omnium coin- 
men tarii, Franco /. a. Jf. 1829 , n, j. , c% 6 oJbuinm» Hacjon. 
kaprm Mepiaaa (Meriaa); aoaoe waije cero ate comment* 
ahtmjo T&jn me m, 1819 r. A 6 cjem» nepeten onoe * na Ht- 
■euKii * 3 uki>, 4>paRK«ypn 1838, ct> rfesm we H3ofipawcHi«*a ; 
eme 4 pyrie Tan we n 1646 . 1819 m 1895 ro 4 *XT». Hoaoe no- 
nojaeioot M»4aoie «t»paimjDcxaro doniHUNa iuujo son 
aarjasien; Le Monde, ou la Inscription gtndrale de set quatre 
parties, avec tous ses Empires, Royaumes, Estats ct R6publi- 
ques, compost par Pierre <TAvity; second* Mition, revue par 
Franfois RamMn, avoeat d MonpeUisr, d Paris 1836 , fol. 
fol. I— V. — Tan we 1643 . — 5 T. bt. j. — Tperfce ae Tan 
lopouiec aaAauie upi'jupntiaji, je Pokoji. (Jean Baptiste de 
Rocotes, Conseiller et Aumonier du Roy et Historiograph* de Sa 
Majestf, d Paris), n> 1680 r. 0 T. bt. a. — Haajeneiric an 
»Toro comment* ct. 4 onoJHeHiaaa bhuuo bt> JKeneat n 1685 
r. bt. a. Htncuxifi nepeaon, bo »l»panitoyprfe na MaNnt 1846 , 
bt, j. r» 107 Kaprmaaa, ptoanauxii na *lu* Meptaoon (Hat- 
than* Ueriao), a ct, yooauiayToio aunie Kapron. 
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1626. Tabula totius Scandinavia* auctore Andrea 
Buraeo. frra icapTa, KOTopott co*raHHTe4b Bypeycx, wb 
nocjfe4CTBiH, r h 1636 rojiy, 6bixb bx Poccia 1 Ub©4- 
ckbmx IIocjaHHBROMi>, aaK-uosaerx ft. cefrfe BCIO Crrh- 
4HHafiiio b CM'fejKHbifl ct> Hero rytiepHiii Pocciftcid*. Oaa 
□pBHa4J6HCBTB Kb HaneiaTaBHOMy bt> 1626 ro4y bx 
C roKroabM'l reorpa4>HHecKoiiy a no^HTHiecKOMy onaca- 
huo KopoieBCTBa IHBe4CKaro, cocraBjeHHOMy AH4peem» 
Eypeycoiix (Andreas Buraeus), CeKpeTapeMx Kopoon 
TycraBa A404b*a; ea Heft oTM^heHbi 4ojroTa h mnpo- 
Ta irfjKOTOpbJX’B r0p040Fb BT> POCCIH, HCTOCJeHHbIXX 
no CotfCTBeHHbIMX aCTpOHOMHHeCEHM'B Ha64I04eHiflMl». 

KapTy ary Mbi h&xo4hmx tbk»6 vh 1 sacTH ATjaca 
RigfiBa. Bx VMeHbineHHOMT. paauipi oea 6bua H84ana 
Hhcohomx (Jansson). 

1631. Tabula Russiae, qwm delineandam curat it 
Foedor, filius Tzaris Boris, multis loots etnendata per 
NicoL Joh. Piscatorem . Amstelodami 1631. 

3arjaBie a oiaHx, no KOTopony coeraBJesa cia 
KapTa, coBepmeHHo coraacHbi ex aarjaBienx a ruaHOMx 
sapTbi Tepapaa 1614 ro4a, m Becbua BfcpoaTHo, hto 
waHeHiiTbift rojjaeacKift reorpa*x IIhckatopx (Pisca- 
torj, hjh RdiKb ero cofcTBeHHO sbbjh «I*Hmepx (Niclas 
Janssen Vischer), cocTaseax cboio Kapty no o6paauy 
repap 40 Boft. OananesHbia bx aaroaBin nonpaBKJi, KaaceT- 
Cfl, SaHMCTBOBaHbl B3X 40HeC6Hift rO J-iaH4CKHXX MOpfl- 
kobx ; oh^ OTHOCHTCB npeuMy mecTBenno kx 6eperaux 
Biuaro Mops a kx Teaegiio ^BBHbi. 

1632. Nativus Sueciae adjacenttumque regno rum ty~ 
pus. Auctor Adrianus Veno Aurelius . Sculptor Jodocus 
Hondiut junior. 
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Kapry ary *w HaxtumrB vh cemraemii: Joan. 
Pontani Chorographica Daniae deecriptio, npttJoxtdHHOftri* 
n nesaTaefloS wb AncrepAairfe Hcropin A&m h (Histo- 
ria Daniae). 0 Heft SAkcb aojxbo ynowatfyTb, noTosiy 
bio sa OHofl Hao6pa«eHw HiirepMaHjaHAifl, KapoaiB, 
4>HHJflH4ia H «lH4UffH4ij3 J H& Heft »6 B^pHO OTM%B6HHI 
E&ioe Mope a PyccKaa JaiuaHAia. 

Novtssma et acturatissima tetius Ruseiae vultfo 
Moscoviae Tabula a Jrtoto Danckerto, Amstelodami. TCap- 
Ta, npocnvpaiotnaacfl h« Boctokt> 40 EaHeea, a na FOrt 
40 AcTpaxaHB. ^auKeprb (Danckert, hjh co 6 cTBeHHb 
Donckert) wh 1613 ro4y cam, 6 biJi> bt» Poccia. 

1636. Moscovtae, sen Russiae magnae', general™ 
tabula, qua Lapponia, Norvegta, Suecia, Danin, Polonih, 
maamnaeque partes Turcici Imperii aliaeqm regiones adjd - 
centes simul ostenduntur, de novo corrtcta et edita per 
Nic. Viscker; Amst. Bat . — Dra KapTa uaxoAHTca n» 
Anarfe <J>Hmepa (Niclas Janssen Vischer, bah Piscator), 
noxb sarjaBieM'B: Atlas minor s. Geographia compendia - 

„ 1 

sa, qua orbis terrarwn per paucas, attamen novtssimas, 
tabulae ostendityr, Amstelodami 1636. Ta me KapTa ct. 
eiKOTopbiMH nepeMketMH <5waa ornewABa bt, AacTep- 
4 airk ate, bt> 1651 roay. 

Ohs 40X04HTB 40 Enneea; Biepxy, Gjmrb HpBoft 
3eiuH, HaxoAHTCi CA’kayiomee aaMiianie: In ha$ regio- 
ue Nova Zmbla Hollandis violenta glacies navern confre- 
git in altitudine 76 graduum, 30 Aug. 1596, ideoque 
ibidem domum fabricanles in cadem commorati sunt vsque 
ad primam diem Junii 1597. Solis lumen duorum men~ 
•turn et 20 dierum spaUo nusquam conspicientes, et inde 
bints scaphis vecti reuersi sunt ad Colam m Lappia, di- 
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$1a*tem ttub 350 lemis. 4«4io we m part sna'iaTca 
C40W : F relum WeygsU* ei Protnonloriw* Boreal* Now 
Zanblae ab Hollatidi* Ivjtrttfwn cst ao. 1594, 95 el 96. 
CogiiaboiU mm illm inumim trvnauum in region** Calr 
they *1 Chinan, $ed immensa glmiee me re infecia eoegii 
row**. 

Ta »ce ca»aii Kapra, 6c3X 03 Ha*?eirifl ro.ua ♦ He pae- 
RpaineuHaa, oo 4 x rim. ace cAHf>i)n> aarjaaieiix Rbiuua 
Wh fliopo^epri, cx curtayiomEiiix T(Mbco aaMi<iaHiem: 
de novo corrtaia el edita per Jacobum Sandrart, Chaleo- 
grapkum Norimbergensm- 

Bx coMBHeeia Mwjjepa, no4x saraaBteax: Andreae 
Mullen, Greiffenhagii, NomeuclcUor Imperii Sinici, aa 
1-B cTpaasni yaonaayTo o piaaugod Ha 4 epevfe c&prb 
Ch6hPB, CT> PjCCKHMH BUOHCflHI, KOTOpaa BipORTHO 
npMn«44eatBTL rx rrovy ace epeneiu. 

1638. Bt. Bronx rojy MepKaiopx (cwhx) nsaajx 
KapTy KacnjftcKaro nop a, Poccia b 3aoa4Ho3 Marru 
TaTapiu, o KOTopoft ynouHHaerx Bbtcbhx bt> caoenx 
coRHHemH: Noord en Oost Tartaryen, c?p. 963 (1). 

Tpa KapTbi y«pa&Bbi Bonaasa (Beaaplan), Bao6- 
paacaiomifl bx iio4po6hocth boo Pyoc*yio ytepaftay. «— 
IZepB&a buxlv« bx 

1648 ro4y, nojx sar^aBieiix: Deltnealio gmeralis 
camporum deserlorxm , vulgo Vcraina, cwn adjaeentibms 


(1) 0 1'epajM.t McpvaTeph (Gerard Mercator) h qto aayrv awyaaix 
toaaHt h MHiiH.it MepKaropni (Johan et Michael Mercator), 
mm saxoAan jraatcrio m. Jf Otter's Samml . Iwi. Co—A . 
V| f M. 
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protinUie bono publico erecta per Gvilieimum k Vasseur 
de Beauplan, 5. R . Mtis Architeetum militarem el Capita- 
ntum. Guil. Hondius fecit Gedani 1648. — Ha nett aca 
HAxagiaTCii CJOia: Chalcographus Lectori salutm. En ti- 
b\, amice lector, delineationem generalem nobiliesimae 
protinciae inclyti regni Poloniae, vulgo Vcraina die toe , 
cum campis desertis adiacentiumque regionum canfiniis pro 
praesentis temporis necessitate festinanler satis adumbratam, 
specialem vero, quam cum bono Deo iam aggredior, qua¬ 
druple maiorem eandemque accuratissime elaboratam, qualem 
nulla aetas adhuc vidit, propediem accipies, dummodo con¬ 
stant, hanc operam et studium auctoris tibi non ingratum 
fuisse. Vale et coeptis bene face, Bia aapTa OT-iHHaeTca 
■rtsn», *rro BanenaTaaa Hao6opon> t Tairt «ito C'feBep'b 
BHBsy, a JOn» BBepxy. 

Iftopaa eerb otrtmaHBaa n won MArinamB 
wraepo 66aamaa xapTa, Bbitneamaa n> cB-kn, m> 1650 
ro4y, nojrt aarjaBiem: DelineaEo specialis et aceurata 
Vkrainae, cum suis Palatinattbus et districtibu*, provin- 
ciisque adiaemtibus, bono publico ereeta per Guilielmum 
le Vasseur de Bcauplan, 5. R. M-ti$ Poloniae et Sueciae 
Architeetum militarem et Capitaneum, am vero inciea ope¬ 
ra et studio Wilh . Bondii, Gedani MDCL. — H ata 
■apTa, -cara we, wurj upe 4 i>iuyHta*, Mnesmaw oao6o- 
por*. 

Tperba Kapra FicpaiHbi Toro are Airropa BaDMft- 
taaa vh 1660 roay, no 4 T> aarjaBieirt: Carte de I'Vkrai- 
nie contemmt plurieurs provinces comprises entre les con¬ 
fine de Moscovie et les limites de Transiltanie dressee par 
G. L. V. Sieur de Beauplan, Ingenieur et Capilaine de 
VAftiUme da $ trims sane Roi de Pvlogne ; d Rouen chez 
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Jacques Cailloue. Oua co&rrBeaHO npHBajueanrrB kt. 
co'iBHeHifo: Description <T Ukraine, qui sont plusieurs pro¬ 
vinces du Royaume de Pologne, contenue depute les con- 
fins de Moscovie jusqu'aux Untiles de la TransUvanie etc. 
par le Sr. de Beauplan ; a Rouen 1660, bt» 4 a. 

EonjaH'b bt, Teneaie 17 jpkrh c jsjmnsb tlojwni 
HHHceHepoMit, bt> uapcTBOBauia CurH3MYH4a III b Baa- 
4 BcaaBa IV, b bi Tor 4 amuia Boftaw cn» Havana mi 
bm'Ltb cayKoponeo yanaTi yapaftay. Do rcoft npa- 
HHHt, ero EapTbi, exfuaBmiHCfl anponeMT, secbMa pha- 
kbmh, paBHO KaKT> a ynoMHayToe ero coiBHeiiie, HM'fe- 

K)TT> aOCTOHHCTBO B'fepBOCTB. 

EcTb eme neTBepiaa KapTa Fapaftahi, B34&HH&* 
Tasate noai, BMeueM'i BonaaHa, Hrobomx CaH 4 papTOBT> 
(Jacob Sandrart) bx Hiopa6epri; oaa co^epjKBTB b* ce6i 
Doamiy b JsTBy, b bcio QoatcKyio b Pyccsyio y&paftBy, 
no4i> saraaBieM'B: Nova tolius Regni Poloniae J fagnique 
Ducatus Lithuaniae cum suis Palatinatibus ac confintis 
exacta delineatio per G. le Vasseur de Beauplan, S . R. 
Altis Archileclum militarm et Capitaneum; Jacobus Sandr 
rart sculp sit et excudit Norxbergae . 

Bt> nocaiacTBiB BsaaHbi Maori* DO^paacauia btbitb 
B onaauoBbiM'B KapTa mt. yapaftabi; weac^y »wme4mHMB 
bt> XVII croobriB, caMbia aynmia cyix caiayrouda: 

Typus generalis Vhrainae, site Palatinatuum Podo- 
liete, Kioviensis, et Braczlautensis terras nova delineations 
exhibens; Amstelodami penes Gerardum Volk et Petrum 
Schenk. Bt, cotipasui fflegica b Wh AaraiftcKoan, Axaa- 
cfc IlBTTa (Moses Pitt), 

Typus generalis Vkrainae, sive Palatinatuum Podo- 
liae, Kioviensis et Braczlaviensis terras (sic) nova deli- 
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neatio; Norimbergae apud Jok . Hoffmann, Quit. Pfam 
teulpsit. 

Vkrainae Pars, quae Braclama dieitur, per Guilhel- 
wmn le Vassmr de Beauplan ; Amteloddmi ex offlcina 
Petri Mortier . 

Vkrainae Pars , quae Kiovia Pahtfnatus vulgo dies- 
tor; per eundem, 

Vkrainae Pars , quae Podolia Palatinakts vulgo di- 
citor ; per eundem. 

Vkrainae Pars, quae Pokutia vulgo dtcitur; per 
eundem . 

nocj^Hiii neTbipe RapTbi Ubi BhioAHai bt» At- 
Jicfe ac Beta (Friedrich de Wit), BajauBoin. MoprBe 
(Pierre Mortier); BTopas, icapra KiescKoft 06 aacTH, 
HaioAHTca e B'b eotfpamH ^amepa. 

1655. Land und See-Karle ton Schlesswig bis noth 
Musskau t ooraus xu ersekcn, %tie die Hochfurstl. Gesand - 
uhaft ihre Reise dahin genommen hat . Bt> co*)bh6bui 
Oaeapijca: Adam Olearii Moskountisphe und Persianische 
Reise-Beschreibung (1), crp. 3/ — He CMOTpH aa orpa- 
HMeBBoe aar janie cBoe, &Ta aapia coAepacar* bt> ce(5i 
OABaso bck) Pocciio. 

Accurate delineatio nobilissmi lotius Europae flumi- 
aii Wolgae, olim Rha dictae, per Adamum Olearium. 
Kapra, cocToamaa urh BeiwpexT. ahcjob* h opaBaAJft- 
*swp Kb upexbBAyuteuy cohuhohuo Oaeapiyca, crp. 
181. Oha airier* 6oauniii aoctobbctba* a noBTopeaa 
n co6paHLax'b Ae Beta a Qaxa. 


(1) O&h 3TOM1 -ud 6 ojiutbo*i cofimctilii h o(H Arrop-fc oaaro <X*ea- 
&jc*, rh Apyroirk liter* 6yAffr% twapofete ybOMMuynt. 
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C«>4a oTHoorrca eme juft Kapn>i, npesaA-ieHUiiiM 
Kb drouy npeB0CX04H0My coiBHeiiiio: 

Neva delineatio Persiae et confiniorttm veteri longt 
accuratior edita anno 1655 . Kapxa, H3o6pawaioiiiafl Bee 
KacniacRoe nope a Bci cTpaHbi, jewamia BOKpyra aero. 

Vera delineatio provinciae feriilisstmae Kilan. olm 
Hyrcaniae ad Mare Caspium sitae per A donum Olearium. 

1659. La Russte blanche en Moscovie, divisee sui- 
vanl Vetendue des Royaumes, Duckes, Principautis, Pro¬ 
vinces et Peoples, gut sont presentiment sous la domination 
do Tsar de la Russie, connu sous It nom de Grand-Due 
de la Moscovie, dressie sur plusieurs memo ires et relations 
les plus ncentes par le Sr . Sanson, Geographe ordinaire 
do Roy . 

□eTpii IUeoiTL (Peter Schenk) H34a4i> dtj *e 
KapTy no4> aarjaeieMi.: Russiae albae, sive Moscoviac 
delineatio Geograpkica accurata el nova annexis quoque 
regtonibus ac provinciis finitimis, studio et labore Petri 
Schenk. 

Bt> nocj^cTBiH jKaJbtio a Mopiie (Hubert Jaillot 
et Pierre Mortier) npeAnpamua hoboo u3jaBie 3Tofi 
KapTbit iio4*b aar^aBieMi*: Nova Russiae albae sive Mos - 
covicte Tabula ad usom Serenissimi Burgundiae Ducis. 
Bt> HUHCHeirB npaBOBTB yrjry Haxo 4 RTca caobo : La Rus¬ 
sie Blanche, ou Moscovie divisie suivant Vtlmdue des 
Royaumes, Duchtis, Principautis etc., prisentie 4 Monsei¬ 
gneur le Due de Bourgogne par son tree humble et ires- 
obiissant Servkeur H . Jaillot, a Paris, se vend a Am - 
sterdam chez J . Covens el C. Mortier. 

Kt» aToay »ce ro 4 J npHHavUeaKarb eme Rapra 
TaTapia Caacoaa (Sanson), aaiojamaaca vh BaTceaa 
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eowKeaia; Noord en Oort Tar large, cTp. 965, rnwr* 
3 trjafli«Mi>: Ia 1 * Tartarie par Sanson, 1659. 

1669: BojMuoii Arjairb BjPtta (Blaeu), Koroparo 
oapaoe H 94 anie Bb 11 qacTflxi. n» j. Bbmuo vb 1669 
ro4y bt» AncTep4airfc, i04epHCHn> bt. cefrfe cxMjiomia 
oTHocamiaca ciu4a KapTbi: 

Suecia, Russia, Polonia, regimes orientates etc. 

Livonia, vulgo Liefland. BTa aapTa bt> noc4i4- 
craig Hd4aHa 6b)jia do4t> aarjanieMT.: Nova lotius Livo- 
niae accurata descriptio apud Sanssonio-Wacsbergios et 
Mosem Pitt, bt. C4 r fe4yiomHX'B 4ByxT» coMHaeuiaxT,: M. 
Pitt's Atlas Anglic. Tomt. I, a Nova lotius Ltvoniae 
deseriptio, Amstelodami apud P. Schenk et G. Volk. 

Tractus Borysthenis, vulgo Dniepr et Niepr dicti, 
a civitate Czyrkassi ad ostia et Ilmien lacum, per quern 
in Pontum Euxinum se ezonerat. Superiorem hujus flunri - 
nit partem ad fontes vsque vide in Tabula Lithuniae. 

yaoMAHyraa sapTa *Ihtbm Hirfcer* coimyio- 

mee aarjaBie: Magni Ducatus Lithuaniae et regtonum 
adiauntium exacta descriptio, lllu&tr. ac Excellent . Prin- 
cipis et Dni D. Nicolai Christophori Radziwil D. G. 
Olicae et in Nmtoiec Ducts, S. Rom. Imp . Principis, in 
Szylowiec ac Mir Comitis, et S t Sepulckri HierosolymtUh 
mi mililis, opera , curd et impmsis olim facta, et nunc 
denuo hoc forma edita a Jo. Blaeu . — ifra KapTa uaxo- 
4htch b wb cotfpasia Ilirra. 

Tractatus Borysthenis vulgo Dniepr et Niepr dicti , a 
Kiovia ad vrbem Oczakotc, vbi in Pontum Euxinum se 
txmerat. Bt» Auacaxi. LUchk* h Dhts. 

Cm>4a we uTHocMTca a H3o6paweBie 4uinpa orb 
Hepaaccaa 40 Hepeajo jtopa, npBRaAAewauwe Kb co6pa- 
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Hi to Ilirra, a Ha ROTopom Haxojjrrcji c jona : Lectori 
Salutcm. Hunc Borysthenis tractum vt ad nostram Geo - 
graphiae tabulam adiicictmus, duo nos praecipue mpuierunt. 
Primum vt hums fiuminis longitudinem ostendamus, siqui- 
dem praeter Dumb turn et Volgam, cuius tantum fontes in 
Europa sunt, ideoque non Europae, ted Atiae, fluvtus ess* 
videtur, longiorem et maiorem Europa non habet , Altervm, 
vt antiquos M. D. Lithuanian terminos, Viloldi M . Ducts 
praesertim temporibus, exponamus . Hie multa proelia se- 
cunda cum Tartaris faciens, arces nonnull as, quorum nunc 
ruinae ex slant, exstruxerat ac muniverat, quo faciiius do¬ 
minium sttum protendere, hostemque longius depellere possii. 
Cur autem in eadem ipsa tabula hunc Borysthenis tractum 
continuate non adiecerimus, ea causa est, quod protraxisset 
nostram Geographiae tabulam, Vt Hungariae, Moldavian, 
Transylvaniae, Valachiae partem continuare atque in tabu¬ 
lam inscribert deberemus , Proderet autem lectori, qui sit 
status huius regtonis, cognoscere . Regio est campestris et 
ferocissima, sed propter assiduos Scytharum incursus de- 
serta, qui semper inhiant Ulius bonis, et aliquando vlira 
Czyrkassos progressi Volyniam depopulanlur, plurimos ho¬ 
mines bonis illorum direptis in seruitulem abducenies, 
revertentibus vero ill is cum praeda Kosaci saepius occurrere, 
ac omnibus suis bonis, si eos tranantes fluvium aliqurn 
reperetint fprivare) solent . 

1663. Tartaria, sive Magni Chami Imperium per 
Joannem Blaeu, N° MDCLXJII. B* coinneam BaTccaa: 
Noord en Oost Tartarye, 965. 

.1663. Carte de la Colchide, bt> coiHHamH: Rela¬ 
tions de divers voyages curieux, par Melchitedech Thive- 
no t. Paris 1663— 1672, 4 Tona vh j. 
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1670. Kapra Poccia, upiuowetmaa kt> conaneHito 
RioMa (Blome); Geographical Description of the Jqyr 
Parts of the world, London 1670, Wh «*.*— Ha crp. 38 
—95 Ill-ro TOMa cero coruHeHia Abtojtl roBopun. o 
Poccia. 

Kr» arouy we BpeueHH np»Ha4Je;KBTr> bt> cbo« 
Bpeafl auaMeHgtbiH Ariara Barra (Witt), RQToparo bm* 
duo H'fecKOJtKo BaAaHi&, coAepwamift bt» ce6i cjiAywmifl 
ceub Rapr& Poccie aufeKOTopwn* ea nacre ft orrbjbao: 

Tabula Rus$iae, vulgo Moscovia , {Amsterdam by 
Fr&teric de Witt, 

Magnae Tartariae, Magni Mogolis Imperii, Japor 
nine et Chinae nova descripdo, gedruckt te Amsterdam 
by Frederick de Witt. 

Dycatus Livqniae et Curlandiue Tabula per Frier 
dericum de Witt . 

Ducatuum Livoniae et Curlandiae nova Tabula 
descripta, divisa et edita per Friedr. de Witt, Artiste* 
lodami cum privilegio Potent. D. Ord. Belgii Joederati. 

Tabula Ducatuum Livoniae et Curlandiae recentbr, 
incisa editaque per Gerardum Falk . 

Finmarkia et Laplqndiae Maritime by Friederik 
de Witt. 

Russiae et Novae Zemblae maritima apud Friedr « 
de Witt 

1685. Delineatio Provinciae Tartarorum, nunc 
Crim antiquitus vero Taurica Chersonesus dicta, per N. 
Witsen Cons . Amst. MDCLXXXV. — KapTa, npnH&4- 
Jemamaa k* conHBeniio BuTcena: Noord en Oost Tar - 
torjre, crp. 566 . 
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Kaerte der Zee-Kust varit meest bevolckte gedeelte 
van Samojeeden Lent. 1085. Bt. coHBBeaie Bbtccus: 
Noord en Oost Tartarye, ctp. 951. 

1685. Kajrra Poccie npa BecbMa p'hAKoin, co<nre^ 
hih : De nieuve groote ligtende Zee-Frikkel. Als meede 
de Beschryving van ride Havenen, Bayen, Reeden, Dro- 
ogten, Strekkingen en Opdoeningen van Landen op de 
waare Poolshoogte gelegdvit ondervindinge van veele 
ervarere Stuulieden, Lootsen, en Lie/hebbers der Zee - 
vaart, zynde aan ride voorgaande misjlagen verbetert. 
Door Claas Jausz. Voogt. Amsterdam by Van Keulen, 
1685. — 1640. nan, Toaon, bt, 6. j. 

1687. Niewe Land-Karte van het Noorder en 
Ooster Deel van Asia en Europa, strekkende van Nova 
Zembla tot China , aldus getekeru, beschreven, in Kaert 
gebragt en uitgegeven zedert een nawkeuerig Onderzoek 
van meer den tmndg Jaeren door NUxdaes ffttsen 
Consul. Amsterdam 1687. 

NfOxxep'b (Muller) (1) roBopm: «Ct, atoll Kap- 
rdk ica!CB 6yxto HAHBBaeTca hoba* anoxa bt. 3enjeoDB- 
cauiH h bt, HcTopia Kaprb Pocclh. » 3aui'iaTejBBMft 
CQHfiB BT6J b OTOft RftpTbi GAWb 6bUT Wb PoCCMi Wb 1666 
a 1667 ro4&RT» t b 34'tcb cocTaBHXB ce6i cbash, wto- 
pbiMH obi, bt npoAOJHcetfk 0o4ie 20 airb 6esnpe- 
CTaUBO D0.lb30Ba.lCfl 4*lfl B34aHlfl CBOeti KapTbJ, oocpejt- 
ctbomt, cBMoti DpBJesKBofi nepenwcKH. Ho Be cuoTpa 
ea Bcfc npenuymecTBa, KOTOpbma ero TpyAT aojjkcht 
6bI4T OTJHHaTbCH BO dTBBTb DpHBBHaMT,, OTb BC'fcX'b nO- 
4O0Bbirb Kaprb, 40 toro BpeMeHH n3jaHHbixt>, BatceHT 


(1) Sammi. Butt. Getch. T. VI/ ctp. SB. 
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Maaice se mm> 4 oBo.*eii 1 r, n Re jefieo 6bi4o ero 

oo^t^bti. ttb H94flR*»o oho#. OfiTb vty ttapry 

tb erisoropbiBH ReapOSJeefiRin H Ch <S>p*Htty 0 cftiftift 
BaifracaMH bUt cbo 6 3BaB€BHToe co'VBBeffte ( 1 ), Bbiinej-' 
mee ipera HicitoJMco jtkrb noexft Toro; Bo npa bto- 
po¥% R 34 »friR HeRjuoiHJT» ee, ite cworpH $& uch 4000 . 1 - 
Heeia, KOTopbia oht» ycrrkrb co 6 pfcx& (2). IIepBOHa*a.ib- 
noe Ha3uaaeHie stoS KapTbi 6mjo B3o6paa<eHie 0400 $ 
Cafiapu, ho oBa 3aiuto^aeT'b n> cefifc oauaKO bcio Poe- 
cuo h 4asKe lacTiio CMencubia cx> Beio cTpaabi. Ona 
BhUDHUOlO BT* 1 aplOBHl* 10 BepUIKOQl> f HI Bp H HO K) BT> 1 
apoiBHT» 14 BepmKOBi>, b npocTHpaexcit orb 62° no 
152° 40 JroTbi f u ott» 35° 40 72° Ciaepaott uiHpoxbi. 

B8TCeHT> IlOCBflTBJ'b CBOIO Kapxy llETPy BeJHKOMy, B 
bt* co6cTBeHHOpy i iHOM'B QBCbM^> nojyHujT, ja>Ke UapcKyio 
fcarojapaocTb b npBBBjeriio ua H34aHie ohoM (3). 

Cjfe^yiomifl 4Bt KapTbi moskho caecTb no4paH>a- 
BiaMH naprfc Burceua. “ 


fl) Heojaorparrro yt*OManjToe coianeiiie: Noon f en Oott Tartarye, 
o Roroporo n apyrovn rtort flymen roaopeno an noapo6~ 

BOOTH. 

(2) Bn coHHDeaiR Birrcenn ara K«pri usrfeom cjlayiomea aarjaaie: 

Carte now e lie de la grande Tartarie par Mr. Nic. Witten, 
Bourguemaitre etc. a Amtterdam, drettie tw 1 let degrit du Sr. 
Janton. 

( 3 ) Cm. Afilller't Samml. Butt. Getch. T. I, CTp. 203 - 212 . BHTcean. 

an opeAR<*J6aiii ko 2-Ry H34aai» caoero eoiRiieiti*, ym>MRnaenl 
a Apamtk gaprt PotciR, hwHrbo# an Kanin; 4 *Jrt# o apyrntm 
Rapraxn Poccin, cocTaueHHUxn 00 paeoopmKenii> U*p* Mai«a- 
ja 0eoAopo»H«u r npeenBRRon> ero, k erne o Baprt Kacnitt- 
cxaro Mopa. Ko-ropaa no noac.rbtiiio AjprcU Maxmxoan’fa 
Owjra Mini aja HopeiOAtteaV 

Hacmb XXVI. Omd. II. 7 
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Imperii Russici s. Moscoviae status generalis in eius 
regna, ducatus, provincias popuiosque subiacentes diuitus 
et ex tabula spectatissimi Dn. Nic. Witsen, orbis Amstel. 
Consults ‘etc. pro maiori parte excerptus per F. de WiU, 
Amstel. et London by Christopher Browne* sapTj 

mu Baxo 4 BMT> T3K1K6 bt> <I>BmepoBoarb Axjacfc: Atlas 
minor. 

» 

Nova Tabula Imperii Russici ex omnium accuratis- 
simis, quae hactenus extiterunt, imprimis Viri Ampltssimi 
Nic. Witsen delineationibus conflata, quam ipsa locorurh 
lustrations edoctus multum emendavit Everardus Ysbrandts 
Ides; Fran. Halma excudit cum Privil. Ord, Holland. 
et Westfrisiae. Bt> hhikhcmt* yrjy Haxo 4 ATca 

erne oioBa: G. Droogenham Geometra fee . Hbitoxopbie 

OTT^CKH EapTbl BblOUB 004% HNeHCMT> KoBeHCa 

(Joh. Covens) b MopTte (Cornel. Mortier); na Bcfcx'B ace 
oTTBCKax’B Haxo4HTcn c4^4yiomee nocBaraeHie Dbtft 
BeJHROMy: Augustissimo et Inuictissimo Principi Russo- 
rum Imperatori Petro Alexewitz, Magnae Orbis lerrarum 
partis quae est a Polo Arctico et vniverso Mari Tartarico 
ad Mare vsque Japonicum et Chinae septentrionalis confi- 
nia, Mare Caspium, Pontum Euxinum et props Mare 
Balthicum, multarumque ibidem provinciarum ac regnorutm 
Domino Vic tori ac Triumphatori pio, felici etc. Everardus 
Ysbrandts Ides. 

Hc6pa&TCi> H 4 eci> (Ysbrandts Ides) 6 uji» nynem. 
an> rojjaHAin, npojKHBoiiii niKOTopoe Bpeua bt. Poo 
cia, b KOToputt oyTeraecTBiflMB cbommh c4baajcfl bo 
B'fecTHbiM'B IlBTpy Be^HKOMj; Hapb HaaHaBHj'b cro n 

1692 ro4y noc^aHHHKOM'b cbohmt. bt. KiiTai. IIo bob- 
BpamdBis oro orry 4 a, bt, AMcrepjatfi bmaho 6buo h& 
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roxiaa4CKoir& aatiicfe ooscaHte ero oyTeinecrBifl, n 
lOTopouy 6bua npajowoHd 038a<ieHHaii KapTa. Co*raee- 
Hie b KapTa BipoaTHO cocraBjeHbi BiiTceHOMT>» b6o do 
co6cTBeHHbmT> cjoBaMT. H^eca, omb BmrceHy noc.ia.rB 
■cfe cbob 6yMarH b nepeAaj'B euy bcb aa^aaie (1). 

IIpH <f>paHuyacKOH'B nepeBoai nyTemecTBifl Hc- 
6 pa&4Tca Haeca, RaneHaxaHBOMT> bt» cobbucbih : Rectteil 
de voyages au Nord, T. 8, naxo^HTca KapTa no4T> aa- 
naniem: Carte de la T art arte Asiatique, suivant la re¬ 
lation de VAmbassadeur de Russie , publide en 1692. 

1690. Paulus Maeotis, in Kaart gebragl door JV. 
Witsen . MDCXC. Cm. Birrceua: Noord en Oost Tartarye, 
CTp. 589. 

Bb coBHHeHiB Miojjepa: Samml. Russ. Gesch. T. 
II, crp. 187, aaxo 4 BTCA ca^yiomee H3BicTie: Der 
General - Major von Mengden hat einen grossen Theil von 
Kleins und Gross-Russland gemessen, tcelche Messungen 
der Capitatn fnachherige General - F eldmarschall) Graf 
Jacob Daniel Bruce m eine Karte gebracht, nebst der 
CrimGerman discomfiture inevitable 

“.12 Xd°,2 eZ H*‘, 1 * l ’ ink “ “ ***** 

„ , , . . *' ,h,s «* k '« «• peculiar and ven- 

mous quality of hate which was to give a special colour to the War-time snirit 

Sedan ” bur? ,“ the great6St sorrow F ™ce had known since 

an , but it was a sorrow which was to reopen her eves to Hip mm™ n 

2 s=,r„ " b = 

picture of political Germany during my years of 2 ?° n !u ** glVG a 
thing, I should be quite unfitted for the’task and for ^ t? ^ F ° r ^ 
the political data one wants, in co^eSS ^ 

unofficial resident of a comitr,, u, oooks. btill, even an 

reverse, to take note of the proverbiTr ”H° PP °' rt ir'i t ' eS ' amusing and the 
nificant daily occurrences which show the' Jay "the "hT 

retrospect, one comes to appreciate what 

foreig n in pre - War ** 

many, they found a peculiar charm l thJ s ?’ PartICuIarl y in South Ger- 
life; the quiet streets where almost irmi n? 10 ° ~ running ma chinery of daily 
where .no *° “ d 

being instantly and ruthlessly seized and ’ dogs ’ for '"stance, 

being strictly prohibited -where no one* u PP r essed, even street whistling 
mntter, even tanhuwy wh^n" n ev ,T “1 ° f br “ th «. for thj 

ness- where the rather heavy architecture "of Z P ° Ver ' y ° r dr “ nken - 
reheved by countless window boaes M e! hrfn. n ““ ““ deli 6 htf <>% 
where lovely gardens glowed in the clear i/i * flowers and trailing vines; 
Bavarian capital. A, L« tte 2 2 eLZe h." •>« little 

•he longed-for q ta„. Everybody wS^Sh™ 
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yet everybody had leisure for enjoyment; the consequence being that every¬ 
body looked mildly contented and well-to-do, and that, like the insides of a 
clock, everybody seemed fitted into the very place he was best able to fill, 
that which best suited his peculiar constitution. Birth, death, pleasure or 
insanity,—all were so adequately provided for that you hardly knew they 
occurred at all. 

Presently, however, you began to miss something; then you began to have 
a kind of compressed feeling, as a dog must when he is given gunpowder 
(I think it is gunpowder) to stunt his growth, for, as it was observed by one 
who also lived there: “outside the indicated limits of daily life, almost nothing 
is permitted, almost everything forbidden.” It took you a longer or shorter 
time to wake up to this fact, but wake up to it you did before you were done 
with Germany, or Germany was done with you. It was not that the average 
law-abiding foreigner objected to obeying municipal or State rules and regu¬ 
lations, but there were such mountains of them! And everything which you 
might inadvertently do that turned out to be “polizeilich verboten ”, no matter 
how innocuous its nature, was known as a “crime”. It sometimes happened 
that instead of being compressed into or depressed by a huge variety of 
municipal by-laws, which stared at you from every corner of every street, 
and which actually followed you into your own house,—it sometimes happened 
that you fancied you would like to expand a trifle, according to your own 
national or otherwise inherited lights; to be mildly spontaneous in fact; not 
necessarily at the expense of your neighbour, but just to keep yourself from 
getting stiff and angular. If you had any such fancy as this, however, the 
sooner you got over it the better, and the best way of getting over the disas¬ 
trous leaning toward the spontaneous in life, was to read a few pages out of 
the police regulations, these being not only available to all, but being rather 
+ pressed upon your individual notice. Having read, you were likely to lose 
some of your misplaced gaiety, for “what a German may not do” was sin¬ 
gularly confounding. You could not move your modest lares and penates 
even across the street without asking the permission of the police, a permission 
strictly withheld unless full and adequate reasons were forthcoming; the 
cleaning of your own kitchen chimney was a matter of strict police control; 
you might not dismiss any servant, no matter what she had done, except under 
certain given conditions, and even then you had to be so careful and so guarded 
in what you said, that it often amounted to saying nothing at all; a bull-dog 
(if you owned one) must be led, when walking abroad, on a leash exactly 
16 centimetres long; if you chanced to break a bottle in the street, you had to 
assemble and then remove the fragments of glass according to the most 
approved police methods; if you wished to stand still for a brief moment on 
the pavement, while let us say, you opened your hand-bag to take out your 
purse, you must be careful that the police did not catch you taking up more 
than the space permitted you by the authorities (so many square feet), and so 
on, ad infinitum. As an English resident of that period wrote: “ It is, in fact, 
easy to discover by simple subtraction, what, if anything, a German may do”. 
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laws would be quite impossible f ? T" of each and ever y one of these 
save one.” There really seemed littleT & ^ Wbabitants were Policemen 

“Supervision” was oneTf fh ' V this dement 

all right within reason, but the Ger™™^ ° f ,'f® ln Germany - That was 
imagination, no doubt because the h" 5 "® Ver Ieft an ything whatever to the 
that they cannot the Iong Juries, 

and useful commodity I m ve but cm ? 6 t0 SUppIy that most valuable 
experience which , wl, *«**«*■ “ 

now ,t appears ludicrous enough. Returninghn 'T* ^ th ° Ugh 

in at my front door, unnoticed by my maid who ^ ^ 1 let myself 

in the kitchen, and passing to the rear nf d ’ n W&S buSy Preparing lunch 
I was very much astonished and exceedinvlvT f *5" my bedroom was ’ 
strange men, in a kind of fatigue uniform which I Sd T ^ tW ° perfectly 
hands and knees on the floor so busilv nee J f d reco £mze, on their 
one of them took the trouble to look uotn ^ d °‘ ng Somethin g that only 

ssnsr * — - 

h.d had .K"^Sr; ed n ^ e “ othe ; "““ee Planee from the man who 
the added civi.it,. that he r^ToLTJITZ^l ' ** »- M 

don t disturb us. Can’t you see that we fl i f ^ he . wouId say: “Please 
measured tone, counting something out loud fofttf’ he Went on ’ in a 

steben, acht , neun , zehn etc. 6 °f his companion, 

several times. litt^matdtamf t0 be ’' a " d rang ft savagely, 

What does this mean, Bertha'” I asked’ “h ®* 7 ™ ntten on her face, 
men without my orders?” How dare you admit these 

stoo finiShed “ tJOJiriting, now 
with less indifference, in fact ^ « SP ° keSman ’ ,0 °king at me, th£ time 
telling me something which any idiot fff hftek™ 6 ’ f“ d th ° Ugh he were 
“ Why, we are the police.” g ° kn ° w): 

intruders appeared tolhink^imsdf the^’ !T that neither of the 
to my maid (a nice, kindly little person she r> i- ^ the wron g’ 1 turned 

m jt all about.? I feel as though the whole h* of usTIn 1 appealed ' “ what 
But, protested Bertha incredulously sne L ^ ° St ° Ur minds ” 
third person, as all well trained servants’do P ^ l ° mC ’ ° f COUrse - in the 
deferential form of address, "doesn't the d °’ maklng use also of a specially 

S arIy t0 measure the size of rooms a^d‘tefl^™ that the P ° lice come 
sleep » one room? Over-crowding is ma " y People 


f n ” Then aloud pIanned cemetery ^ think of 

don’t they so much as fi„! H \ if they are the methlng of that 

lives in a flat? And d , d out beforehand whether 1 ‘Powerful police, 

to .|" ve crntr d0n * lhey «•*. a": t.rz.'j’f * — 

°h, but,” answered r d be conv enient 

°! f *« it m„chT do ST “» "tb .be World w, r „ , 
vision within reason is , was °ne of the “stre »’ f Ut as a matter 
the abuse of authority * 0 ”° ° Ubt ’ an exce llent and w hol] S ’ ° r Wbde su P e r- 
S ° '» «s I C,„ Z 2' « later, almost "Tfr “““V 

marked result- ’ th,s over bearing ?." to P r °ve disastrous 

o^STS amonf: ““ T 127 iTT"- "“ d »« 

because they were fore d T 3S and cons cription at its ^ ° f tbe spint of 
do so. Really ft ! t0 ° bey ' not because ft , W ° rSt ' Th ^ obeyed 
the “Jack-in-office’! 1 °Tr ted t0 littIe more than an fn' Tir*' they want ed to 

‘he very officials whom th!v ^ ^ did they appear to lf 6 ” 1 SUrrender to 
ls the crux, they came y were supposed to have elert d 6 mtlmidat ed by 
curiously marked trait am 6Very Word these offi ’ !” d final ' y ’ which 

know the results of thi ™° ng the ra nk and file 0 f the n S t0,d the ™~a 
‘hose above then ^ the ^ar; they did as th ma ° Pe ° p,e ' We 
t ,es Of course one me " ** Were to s '"g sofgs of ha W6re to l d to do by 
certain things to be righfwhkffi t h' at ' f th ® heart b e sound onl^ 0 " 1 ^ 4 atr ° ci ' 
from those things- hit ^ h obvious ly a renot right- nl^ ne does ** believe 

immediately-^hev'tr ’® fe are certain kinds of n ' rec °ils instinctively 
^ns, and I„ not d ! ^ but wi ‘h a talT* WWch do not kill 

paralyzed. d ' SC0Vered «ntil it is too thr ° Ugh ‘he 

As a matter of actual fact ho ' ^ ^ 

of thfm G m?ch n t y o hTslty ^ part «f 

Government. So one b mg that Was goin ^ 0n in the pollce Was merely 
a " a bout. One bf gan b :f at ? Cl,mb ' ^ ™UntedT ^ ° f tbe 
the churches, and it bee ° k ' nt ° tbe sc hools into the ^ Wbat U was 
that everything was the Stef 3 matter ° f some surprise into 

said le Roi Soleil can-vine *!’ ^ thls quite literally “T’p? uninitlat ed, 

a Prussian, and the “State” ff phlIoso P h y a step farther -teffV"' ” W *’” 
ment ”' j t was Prussia afd tie^T ° f Was no'^fth! T " 0t 

spirit s » •» diSt^srx 
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universities and the churches were, each in its own way, a kind of political 
propaganda bureau; that university professors and clergymen, being all 
State officials, took the most surprising oaths when they came into office,— 
oaths which amounted to a promise that, no matter what they were told to 
say or do by the State, they would say and do that thing obediently; that they 
would never do anything which even questioned the action of the State (much 
less could they criticize it) in any way whatsoever. If they were true to their 
oaths, they could neither teach nor preach what they might consider to be 
reform, of any sort. They could only teach or preach what was approved 
and dictated by Prussia. Even the mildest criticism might lead to discharge 
and disgrace. In return for the oaths taken, the State gave them a social 
prestige which they would not otherwise have had, for it understood well 
the value of bribes, and it knew that, to the average German, a title of any 
sort was a most coveted prize, and that to sell their freedom of speech was 
little when compared with what they gained in personal importance. One 

ffidmili? remembe f rthe P art which the German professors and clergymen 
(admittedly representing national ideals) played during the War; their unani- 

Take T„H n r JU t StlfiCati ° n ° f !t ' and of th e atrocities which followed in its 
wake and the entire support which was in consequence received from the 

German people,—to realize what it meant; the universities and churches were 
controlled by the State (or Prussia), and the people were controlled by the 
universities and the churches. ^ 

of I fl t r e n SCh00,S T f T d , the same spirit ' schoolmasters being also servants 
of the Government, and the State being exalted to such an extent that bv 
imperceptible degrees, it came almost literally to replace God Religious 

SfSSSSSS G e d WOrShiP / f State rather than the WOrship God; 

presently it would be hatched out Ti, 0 , • • , h ad begun, and 
been really curious had it not 1 teaching in the schools would have 

by means ^botlTo^ history ^and^geowaphy^a chil'd fTT* 

to school was taueht that ail k f ,1' h d ’ fr0m the moment he went 
of lh ‘ ,0 “ (b " 1 T?*" y E " C,an<1) 

arch enemy; France, though "degenerate '"w"s“the°”“ r En f ,nd »“ 
must be watched In fart r* ' WaS 116 trac ^ ltlonaI enemy, and 

UP that “, lhe «*"*«-. bopan build 

of the world. Anti-British and , ua . y to : "' rja[ate h " r from the rest 
and “Sedan Day” with its celoh tl ' I ^ re " ch son g s were sedulously taught, 
like the later “ Lusitania School Fest " 8 ’] a pecuhar s Pite,—it was somewhat 

f. to mention b„, a SS2 ^ — ™ s 

e po,so„ was eertainly working, sr , dua||y , hideous ^ 
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was brought to the attention of the public. It came to be recognized that 
there were more youthful suicides in Germany than anywhere else in the 
world. I think few people who have not lived there can realize either the 
rapidity with which the “fashion” for it grew, or the extent of its practice. 
Some people attributed it to overwork; others to a growing rebellion against 
any of life’s saner restrictions. The worst, the most repellent feature, how¬ 
ever, was the manner in which suicide was usually condoned if not actually 
defended. To the Englishman, suicide is a simple tragedy, and a coroner’s 
jury will almost invariably pass a verdict that the act was committed “while 
temporarily insane”, because it is inconceivable, no matter what the hidden 
motives, that a man would take his own life under any other conditions, 
the mere act constituting the insanity. In Germany, however, suicide was 
not viewed in any such unscientific light as this, and no such unadorned con¬ 
clusion as “insanity ” seemed to satisfy the public mind. The full pathological 
explanations were both diligently sought and explicitly given, and in nine 
cases out of ten, the unfortunate one was shown to have taken his life in order 
to avoid the disgrace which would have been the consequence of some serious 
offence. The point is, however, that few seemed to think any the worse of 
him for having seized this sure means of escaping justice. I well remember 
the first rude awakening I had. I was talking one day to a German acquain¬ 
tance, about the young son of a friend of his. The boy had been found guilty 
of forgery, and had, according to the prevailing custom, shot himself. 

“How terrible!” I exclaimed, deeply shocked at the news. “How could 
he do such a thing?” 

“Terrible?” repeated my German acquaintance, “Why terrible?” 

\ ou surely are not advocating suicide,” I protested. 

In such a case as this, of course I am,” he replied, earnestly, “think of 
the boy’s honour.” 

“Honour!” I echoed, surprised in my turn. “Do you call it honour to end 
your life rather than to face the music ’ and take the consequences of your 
own acts?” 

But he did ‘face the music’, as you call it; what more do you ask,—he 
faced death.” 

“Oh, that,—that’s easy,” I exclaimed, “but it is not easy to drag through 
years of shame and disgrace in payment for your misdeeds.” 

He looked at me with Teutonic stubbornness,—have you ever tried to argue 
with the average German ? His idea of argument is to talk louder and faster 
than you do, to drown you out, in fact, so that you shut your mouth in sheer 
despair, or disgust. He thus gets the last word, and that shows that you are 
wrong and he is right. It is merely another form of the “mailed fist”. So 
this particular German looked at me sullenly, a dark flush spreading slowly 
over his broad, rather unwholesome face, and I saw the storm clouds gather. 
The storm broke. 

“You don’t understand us,” he blazed, rather brutally. “You don’t 
understand our national ideas.” 
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unfortunately as is notTJ^Z ! b !' d ' y and sh ^elessly stated as that, and 

truth." thoiSi^ wir„“t i l U pK.V” h Th C :r' '‘““l " Brai ” “ f 
tion, however, was that the man P f ’ he worst P art °f the situa- 

later, when , certata " ™ o? „™ r T “' h °" y Years 

ver “ tio „ «hth its easy 

not so difficult to understand. P f paper e P ,sode was 

SCh °° ,S ' ‘ hm *“• 

remain either oblivious or indifferent to that- f „ h " d y be ,n 0lST ™<>y and 
Carlsruhe horror had not come to shnr-V ’• * 6Ven lf outra ges like the 

always with us, as difficult to escape as the police^!S' ^ ^ WaS 
exaggerate the sharp line of cleavace that » ?*u' U more so - To 

life, would be almost impossible: army and civiIian 

which the army treated the rest of the & . he air of condescension with 

this sense of ““™«- » -l*=h 

street-car without running th/danrer' of h C ° U d nde m a crowde d 
by some faultlessly attired officer, who mig^an^y tfat^^ !° ° ne ^ 
precanous foothold to his own No m ;ii f g * ' that he Preferred your 

position was ,i mply ~y; y „„ r 

were in a shop, and were half wav Ha- u l th y wanted it. If you 
of groceries, and some mere mess-serzeant !!r PUrchase , of a month’s supply 
the chances were that you waited whife the r “ t0 bUy a loaf of bread - 
the person of the mess-sergeant without del army got itself served in 
almost anythin* i„ an 11 *" accepted f, c , 

any civilian, of whatever rank. atever rank, took precedence of 

of course^lway^th^l^a^milhary^rogramm bowever ’ far there was, 
the public imagination. There was the d r 16, J' 6 calculated to appeal to 
front of the Royal Palace, where the daily . cha nge of guard at noon, in 
“goose stepped” itself proudly before anTdm?” S ^ the incornin g guard 
bled to watch the proceedings. A military band Cr i° Wd ' lnVariably asse m- 
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run, as though in a surprise attack. There were, too, the “prelim.W 
training exercises in barracks, like the “side shows" at a circus and to 

r d mt;ed 0m T tlmeS ;i h nder C r tain SPecial COndltions ' a danger would be 
* reca11 bemg taken one day t0 watch bayonet practice. It was 

kind iff ^ a i?°l eigner ’ 1 Sh ° Uld be intere sted. I was! We sat in a 
kind of balcony which overhung the bare space below, where the privates 

were receiving instruction. When a raw recruit is first given his rifle he is 

enth°u UrSe ’ re T re u d t0 le f rn thC USC ° f eVCry Part ° f i<; ’ and if the ener g y and 
think thTth WaS d,Splayed that mornin g. were any criterion, I should 

imarination of7h WaS "° * ° f the nfle which a PP ealed so much to the 

PartTcukriv d' i* ”7 TeC T ? C Ski " and dCXterity Which two contestants 
thev , M d Splayed ’ made m y bl00d run cold. There seemed to be nothing 

of the vrittv f S tha ^flashing, cruel steel, and I thought of those word? 

exc!ll 7 v P6 " r US Talleyrand: “ 0n P eut toutfaire avec les baionnettes 
excepte sy asseoir. I could not help inwardly thanking heaven that the 

recruit who was getting the worst of the fight, was not a Frenchman or an 
" g ’ Sbman (f ° r tha * fight seemed horribly real); but of course I did not voice 
my sentiments on that occasion-one was always too much on one’s guard 

FrLlh t fT anS the satisfaction of imagining that one thought the 

French or the English could be bayoneted into a ditch. 

Then there were the great spring manoeuvres—the moving of troops and 
every kind of military display to dazzle our civilian eyes—when one became 
painfully aware of the deadly efficiency of the German army; of its marveflou 

in i t hose pre - w,r <iays ' 1 

any talk I had, to discover that a true idealism animated it. Proud as the 
officers were of their army, and proud as the men in the ranks seemed to be 
° hat ' r of fi ce m. something always was lacking, and this puzzled me, knowing 
what a splendid army it was. When I tried to compare it, from the poinf 

fdlXrt To theT h th b C arm r ° f ° ther nati ° nS Which 1 knew ’ il al ways 

one L f * Frenchman, for instance, the military life is a consecrated 
one, and warfare to him, means the fine essence of something beyond and 
above mere brute cudgelling; it is a romance perhaps even more than a career 

But theC tH,nk ^ th r Frenchman ever wholly loses the sense of this. 
J he German, so far as I could see, approached his military service in an 

erly different spirit. He did not turn to it because he loved it for itself 
nor because it had an irresistible attraction for him; but because it opened to 
him many things which he would not otherwise have had,—power and social 
position for example. This, so it seemed ,0 me. was true of tteolW 
even, perhaps, in lesser degree, of the non-commissioned officers. The private' 
with n° brilliant future possible to him, and no idealism to keep him afloat’ 
appeared always to manifest a strange lack of enthusiasm which, no doubt’ 
made him a serviceable part of the "machine”, so long as the machine ran 
smoothly but of little use, because so lacking in individual fire, once the 
machine began to run down, and personal bravery, or the assumption of per- 
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sonal responsibility, became necessary. I do not, of course, mean that the 
German seemed to me to lack all the qualities of the soldier (that would indeed 
have been a blind miscalculation), but I never could see that he had the 
higher, the essential, the refining ones; and even in those days, the attitude 
of the officer toward his men, appeared to me revolting. The men in the ranks, 
whole regiments of them, were just “cannon fodder” long before the World 
War. 

Of course we all read von Bernhardi’s Germany and the Next War, when 
that literary high-explosive burst on our dozing minds, and it was soon evident 
that “World Power or Downfall” had become a kind of slogan even with 
Germans in civil life who did not know much of what they were talking about. 
From von Moltke, “the Battle-thinker”, to von Bernhardi, “the Hate- 
breeder”, was a very long step, but the step had been taken. It would, I 
think, be hard to find a better example of the crude inversion of an ideal 
than von Bernhardi’s deliberate choice of Goethe’s words (words written with 
such noble intent) to justify his philosophy: “Only he deserves freedom and 
life who is compelled to conquer them daily.” No wonder that a few years 
later came another perversion, a new kind of slogan: “Only through hate can 
the greatest obstacles of life be overcome.” 

It is difficult to describe this growing spirit of hate that one felt creeping 
into everything, like a poisonous vapour. 

“What is the matter with Germany?” we foreign residents used to ask 
each other. “It isn’t a scrap what it used to be. Do you suppose it really 
does mean war—one day?” 

Few of us, however, seemed willing or able to define the trouble; yet we knew 
that the trouble was there, lurking,—animosity, jealousy, bitterness. When 
the Kaiser, referring to the rapidly growing navy, said: “Our future lies upon 
the sea , and “We need this fleet to protect us from arrogance”, we knew, 
of course, that his words were directed primarily against England. But 
arrogance! What about von Bernhardi’s words: “ We are the greatest civilized 
people known to history”; or Georg Fuchs’: “We must mould the entire 
mechanism of modem civilization, as it ought to be, in German form”, and 
many other such sentiments, loudly expressed? What about the Society for 
Promoting Germanism? What about the Colonial Association, with its ill- 
concealed aim—world domination? What about the German Navy League 
which had over one million members, whose sole object seemed to be to excite 
the entire nation by propaganda of all sorts,—through the press, by lectures, 
by sermons, by specially arranged excursions to different ports where ships 
already afloat or still under construction could be inspected? Von Tirpitz, 
the most dangerous mischief maker in Europe”, as he was described abroad, 
was, of course, the prime mover in the Navy League, and through its organ,’ 
Die Flotte, the public nerves were made to quiver at the merest mention of 
the “British Menace”, which appeared to loorti like a black cloud on the 
horizon of the national destiny. 

Then there was that angle of life which came under the general head of 
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“Kultur”, that word of horror, so associated in later years with all that was 
most bestial during the War; for Kultur did not mean just “cultivated tastes”, 
“higher education”, etc.; it meant the whole mentality and morality of the 
nation; all that the nation stood for,—in fact, its “ideals”. “Germany 
means culture,” said the Kaiser, and, parrot-wise, the whole German world 
repeated: “Germany means culture.” And they really thought it. So self- 
hypnotized had they become that they found it difficult to admit that any 
other nation had made serious contributions to the civilized world; there was 
an astonishing lack of sympathy, or even ability to see noteworthy progress 
outside of Germany. This was so, perhaps more especially, in the matter 
of science; anything worth while could always be traced to German influence, 
—and it always was. There was almost a ludicrous side when it came to 
literature, for everyone, from Shakespeare to Bernard Shaw, seemed to have 
sought and found his particular source of inspiration in Germany,—that, 
of course, accounted for each one’s genius. But their own contemporary 
drama! Many of us who were foreign residents stopped going to the theatres, 
so utterly vile had most of the plays become. From the early Hauptmann 
to the later Wedekind, was too much for us. The most pathological subjects 
were the most popular; suicide to escape a just punishment (and the act was 
always justified), murder,—everything abnormal. The world was beginning 
to be turned up-side-down. The German evidently hungered for all such 
subjects; nothing was too degenerate, and all were looked upon as absorbingly 
interesting phases of human psychology, which could bear and which even 
needed the closest, most detailed analysis. Yet all seemed to be without any 
elements which could legitimately recommend them, save to pathologists; 
and these plays were repeated, night after night, to crowded houses, from 
which children were by no means absent. The less said about this, the 
better. What was to be found on the stage, was equally to be found in most 
of the other forms of art or amusement. Picture exhibitions became a kind 
of nightmare, for you never knew what you would see. The music of the 
day became, for the most part, unbearable,—blatant, soulless. Public 
lectures, always a popular kind of “entertainment” in Germany, were becom¬ 
ing veritable “pulpits of hate”. 

Of course there were some voices raised against the growing evil. Maxi¬ 
milian Harden, inveighing against the Kaiser and against Kultur, all in one 
breath, was a most refreshing experience for us; and men like Schiffer, who 
declared that the form of Government most needed was “that we shall be 
governed less than now, ... we are in danger of being suffocated by all the 
love and care bestowed upon us,”—outbursts like this amused us, but natur¬ 
ally they did not do much toward diminishing the trouble. Then, too, 
there was the growing rift between the North and the South. Sober-minded 
men like Prince Hohenlohe (South), declared openly that Prussia cared only 
for the Empire in so far as Prussia itself was allowed absolutely to control 
it; while Prince von Billow (North), answered that without Prussia and the 
Prussian spirit, the Empire could not exist at all. “Prussia is a nation of 
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soldiers and officials”, he explained, affably. Meantime, although the South 
ermans continued to protest that they had no intention of being converted 
into Prussians, the most casual observer, if sufficiently detached, could easily 
see that that was exactly what was happening. 

So the monstrous war machine continued to take shape, while little by 
little, and stone by stone, Germany built up, between herself and the world, 
at impassable “wall” of hatred and envy, which was to result for her in 
complete moral isolation. Systematic teaching to the effect that Germany 
was at ay , and must ‘fight her way out”, increased throughout the 
country. By never-ceasing propaganda, instigated by the State, public 
sentiment was raised to white heat against Great Britain especially, because 
ot the iron ring which she was supposed to be forging in order to strangle 
Germany s free and legitimate expansion. It was a most extraordinary 

aS o S fT h 3 T 0115 /™^ 6 °[ that arr ° ganCe 0f which the y reused England, 
and of a besetting fear lest their “place in the sun” should not be secured 

in thP T 7 edu . Cated German w hy he was so anxious about that “place 

m the sun . h.s explanation generally was: “You see we Germans have a 

IheearthT >1 Yt' W * mUSt carry our cuIture to the farthest ends of 
the earth, for it is the highest culture that ever has been or ever will be known 

and the world must be made to see this, even if force be necessary The sal¬ 
vation of the world really depends upon Germany.” 

verteTtoy^l^e^ 1 “ ** "* y °“ "" ** the W ° rld to be 

wha * “ —« il is ~ ■— - 

It did not require much sagacity to pierce the transparent mask- to recog- 

affimate^ th n e e m T Words ' the spirit of contempt which 

oneTelf “Do ^ , 6mP everythin g not German; and one thought to 

i™ 

—: 

like his own ^self «em .nd steady 

‘‘What a splendid idea!”-and got n Vfarth^ m V; “ d TY US th ° Ught: 

for a few weeks in the sorinv of mnn a * remember being in London 

Maurier-s “An Englishman's Home’-''Is^Took Ztl ^TV " 7 ^ 
that the chief resnonse of ti,. „ . , °° k hack, I recall distinctly 

invasion” of English soil which the “ f ° reign 

f ay presents, was one of huge amusement. 
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Invade England? Impossible! Ridiculous! .... Could we have looked 
forward a few years to those agonizing days during the retreat from Mons, 
how differently we should have felt. 

The German cauldron boiled on, throwing up to the surface first one sur¬ 
prise, then another. We had lived through Austria’s annexation of Bosnia, 
knowing, the while, that Germany was somewhere in the offing; we had raised 
our eyebrows at Berlin’s Russian thrust; but I think it was the Kaiser’s 
third and last “gesture” which shook the foreign residents still lingering 
in Munich, out of some of their ruts. French sympathisers, as many of us 
were at heart, the news of the “Panther” shocked and alarmed us, and we 
read with indignation of its wanderings. When, a little later, maps, printed 
in Berlin, began to be circulated—maps making as clear as daylight the 
undiminished German colonial ambition in Morocco, this being nothing less 
than a stab in the back at France; when, added to this, we heard that Germany 
was actually demanding “compensation” from France,—many of us knew 
that the final hour of choice had come, and it was not long after the Agadir 
trouble, that I packed my household gods, paid my last visit to the police, 
and, with few regrets, turned my back on Germany. 

Volunteer. 


{To be continued) 


That man is purified who , repenting for his sins , refraineth from them , saying , 
“/ shall never commit them again ."— Manu. 














































DANTE SKETCHES 


J UST what Beatrice signifies in the Divine Comedy has concerned hosts of 
commentators and interpreters throughout six centuries. The very 
multiplicity of their readings convinced the authoress of a recent 
attractively printed and engagingly written little book,' that “the truth was 
yet to be found” (p. 4). With this statement most people would agree, 
while grateful, nevertheless, for any serious effort to reduce the mass of opin- 
.on to order, and derive from it some light pertinent to our present-day modes 
of thought. Dante s was very much a mind of his age-hard, therefore, for 
us to read easily, who know little of medieval philosophy and less of scholastic 
theology. But Dante was also a great poet; and his greatness lies, not merely 
the majesty of his creative imagination and the beauty of his verse but in 
the spiritual depth and universal reach of his symbols. He may be read 

i?miTo 7 WayS ,’- and W6 . find ln him what we seel <. His stature exceeds the 
limit of our ordinary vision, and if we really companion him, we find ourselves 

f™our n gu 7 e°s W ° r1<1 ' ^ reaS ° n ’ C ° UnSe1 ’ and divine ^nation 

Beatrice has been held to represent faith, grace, charity, theology wisdom 

Hifia 2 1 ' w dCr thC gUisC of a divinely-human woman. Miss 

1 7 i Vr °| te r, 0f Her aS Wlsdom> Personified as in the Book of Wisdom and 
able to lead Dante to the highest good. Mrs. Baldwin, recoiling from the 
legendary Beatrice of flesh and blood, insists that Dante himself in t Je 

C JZ m °' P 3 S t0 6 eXempt fr ° m a " ™P uta tions of a love for delight 
f the senses averring that his love was for truth and virtue ” (p 13) Aeain 

he says m the De Vulgari Eloquentia that, “while others write of lovt and 
war. he writes of rectitude and the guidance of the will ” (p, r 4 ) Beatrice 

“end -7 7 ° ' mparad,SeS '' Dante ’ s mind, who was his “beatitude ” S 

took fle h T SlreS ' and Wh ° resembled in her person “the Word that 

took flesh and dwe t among us ” the “P™™.,- nr j , Ulat 

ascent of the soul to God had been so carefulTv ^ ’ Where the 

consciousness was registered and set in its proper pSf white ^ ^ 

tions, as well as human qualities, were subject 7 the t ° pera - 

classification? ^ e c l° ses t analysis and 

_HereMrs. Baldwin, with simple frankness, takes us into her confidence. 


• - O-a Ba,„ n Baldwin; C olumbla Universlty ^ 
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f scholastic reading, which few people to-day have the energy to undertake, 
convinced that Dante had no vague or general conception, but that his own 
mind was burning to convey a great truth, if we could but grasp his meaning 
She gives us in rapid survey the gist of her studies, and the final synthesis to 
which she was brought. Her contribution has about it a refreshing absence 
of scholarly pedantry; and as it affords a valuable glimpse into the workings 
of Dantes mind, we shall use her thought to elaborate our own, offering 
therewith our small tribute of gratitude and appreciation. 

For Dante, free-will was “the greatest gift God bestowed upon human 
nature, for by it “we reach happiness here as men, and blessedness there 
as gods (De Monarchic, Book I). But free-will itself can be directed by 

jffT 1 a f, Wdl aS by Cither desires or reason ! and it is as the judgment directs 
that the will should operate. When judgment abdicates, then desires control 
he will, either directly, or through a chain of reasoning based on no more 
than the changing and dissolving premises of appetite. Dante puts into the 
mouth of Marco Lombardo (Purg. XVI) the wise statement that it is when 
we are “subject to a better nature, though free,” that a new mind is created 
m us. This mind the heavens do not control, leaving to us that act of creation 
so necessary to our spiritual growth and salvation. The need, therefore, 
or night leadership of the will, by a right judgment, “inflamed the poet’s 
soul (p. 25), and it was la mala condotta “that makes the world blind, and 
not human nature that in man may be corrupted.” 

It is Beatrice who supplies for Dante this right leadership or judgment, this 
better nature to which he could become, of his own free-will, subject and 
so have a new and heavenly mind formed in him. Beatrice “manifested 

herself by her counselling power-Indeed, no part could be assigned to her 

that so well defined her function in the Divine Commedia as that of winnowing 
out all evil and gathering all good loves into the one sovereign desire of his 
heart for his Creator” (pp. 29—30). 

This distinction that the right exercise of our faculty of free-will depends 
upon our ability to form right judgment, is not one current in the thinking of 

the 7 ay , 7 ISt0t ' e ,n hls Ethics defines f ree-will as “choice based on counsel,” 
and adds that the principle of counsel is an intellectual principle higher than 
our intellect. St. Augustine complements this thought with a penetrating 
phrase: Man by abusing free-will loses both himself and it." To-day, 

people confuse free judgment (liberum arbitrium) with free-will (libera voluntas) 

In the De Monarchic, Dante points out that the principle of our human 
liberty lies not so much in mere free-will, as in a liberty of judgment “which 
many have on their lips, but few in their intellects.” “If,” he writes "the 
judgment wholly moves the will [appetites: in our phrase, Kama-manas] and 
in no way is anticipated by it, then judgment [one aspect of Buddhi] is free; 
if on the other hand the judgment is moved by the will and in some way is 
anticipated by it, it cannot be free, for it does not act of itself, but is dragged 
captive by another.” There is an illuminating phrase of the Master Christ, 
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recorded in the Gospel of Nicodemus , which throws a wealth of light on just 
this distinction between will and judgment, and which is quoted here in full : 

Pilate saith to him, What is truth? 

Jesus said, Truth is from heaven. 

Pilate said, Therefore truth is not on earth. 

Jesus said to Pilate, Believe that truth is on earth among those, who when 
they have the power of judgment , are governed by truth , and form right judg¬ 
ment (iii, 11-14). 

Free-will, therefore, seen truly, is not “a choice based on counsel, but a 
choice submitted to counsel” (p. 43), for Dante had written: “The incon¬ 
tinent man and even the penitent are not friends of themselves; for their 
will is at variance with their reason. They are blind, for they know what is 
right, but do not act in accordance with right judgment.” So, in the words of 
our author: “The agent is not a will preferring good to evil. The agent is an 
intellect, illuminated and actualized by truth [Manas impregnated by Buddhi] 
instilling its power into the will. It is giving up a false freedom for a true It 
is the joyful surrender of a faculty which may lead to death, to a vision which 
leads to truth and life. Mans freedom is not in knowing that, although he 
embraced the good, he could have followed the evil. His freedom is rather in 
knowing that in that power of choice is his bondage. Man cannot establish 
is own righteousness, for his righteousness is in being subject to God ” (p. 43) 
This is a subtile and far-reaching idea. The possession, and in the ordinary 
sense, the exercise of free-will is not merely a responsibility and therefore a 
possible source of danger, but a bondage, unless freely aligned with the Uni- 
versa 1 Will. The Allegory of the Divine Comedy shows Dante, his will opposed 
o he Divine Will, descending into Hell, and seeing reflected there all the de¬ 
grees of consciousness, or states of being, in which free-will in rebellion against 
God s will expresses itself. Led by natural reason, personified by the Pagan 
\ irg.1 he turns about,-reverses himself as it were-and, escaping from Hell 
ascends the Mountain of Purgatory, each terrace depicting an additional 
degree of surrendered free-will, until the Terrestrial Paradise is reached There 
he is capable of higher attainment; and with will purified, Beatrice, or right 

W- f r0 , Unded m Tmth ’ leads him nearer and nearer to that Divine 

P®* h ! S at on f tha Wisdom of God ( Theou-Sophia) and the Power 
of God (Theou-dunanns). The will thus released in Dante is of an altogether 

in /S (VoTl 0 280™"'" Wri , tes . Madame Blavatsky, in another context, 
ha/nn \w ‘ # ♦?' 5)> • proceeds from an intelligence that cannot err, for it 

has nothing of the material organs of human thought in it, being the superfine 

fmm !”T tl0n ° f tH f e hlghCSt d ' vinity i^elf— (Plato’s 'Father') it proceeds 

the beginning of time, according to immutable laws, to evolved he ele- 
entary fabric requisite for subsequent generations of what we call the 
human race "-remembering that by "human” the occultist meanTst Paufs 
heavenly man, not the half-animal, half-human worldling of to-day -or 

pZ^io* WaS ,n the ParadiS °' n0t the Dante 0f the 4 ™ or even the 
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This allegorical teaching of Dante has an interesting parallel in the old myth 
of Prometheus. The Titan accepts free-will, because with it and with it 
alone, he can become as God. Prometheus is “the symbol of finite reason 
and free-will (of intellectual humanity, or the higher aspect of Manas)," 
writes Madame Blavatsky; and again: “The Crucified Titan is the personified 
symbol of the collective Logos, the ‘Host’, and of the ‘Lords of Wisdom’, or 
the heavenly man, who incarnated in Humanity. . . . For the Host that 
incarnated in a portion of humanity, though led to it by Karma or Nemesis , 
preferred free-will to passive slavery, intellectual self-conscious pain and even 
torture—‘while myriad time shall flow’—to inane, imbecile, instinctual 
beatitude. Knowing such incarnation was premature and not in the pro¬ 
gramme of nature, the heavenly host, ‘Prometheus’, still sacrificed itself to 
benefit thereby, at least, one portion of mankind. But while saving man from 
mental darkness, they inflicted upon him the tortures of the self-consciousness 
of his responsibility—the result of his free-will—besides every ill to which 
mortal man and flesh are heir. This torture Prometheus [that is, we, in 
our higher manasic natures] accepted for himself, since the Host became 
henceforward blended with the tabernacle prepared for them, which was 
still unachieved at that period of formation” ( Secret Doctrine , 1st ed. II, 412, 
n., 413, 421). So, as Dante in Purgatory by Beatrice, the chained Titan, 
Prometheus “is released by his heaven-appointed deliverer, Herakles,” the 

‘Only-Begotten One,’ and the Saviour” (cf. Isis , II, 515). Was it poetic 
instinct, or a wisdom in truth not of this world, that caused Dante daringly 
to characterize his Beatrice as resembling “the Word that took flesh and dwelt 
among us,” the “Power and Wisdom that opened the way between heaven 
and earth”? 

Right judgment, therefore, or the “virtue that counsels,” is one aspect, 
and an important one, of Dante’s conception of Beatrice; and when man’s 
free-will is turned towards the divine—toward “the stars,” and is purified 
from the coarser taints and entanglements of worldliness and self, seeking the 
Truth for its own sake, then right judgment (“right discrimination”) alone 
will admit him to the adytum of a higher fane. 

Marion Hale. 


Every man stamps his own value upon himself , and we are great or little accord¬ 
ing to our own will .— Smiles. 
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CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

PART I, SECTIONS 7-13 


INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT 

P thTinl'in ? at th ! S gFeat U P anishad was a special degree intended 
1 the ™ :f 10n ° f young dlscI Ples preparing for Initiation, we shall 

up the naT^ 7 the tW ° COntrastln ? dements which make 

steaX IL in T fi F ° r th6Se disdples ’ spiritual teachmg, 

adily ns ng m significance and penetration, step by step including the 
great pnnciples of the spiritual universe; and, because they were vounv 
disciples, with this deeper instruction a strain of humorous incidents offering 
genuine entertainment for youthful spirits, yet ever 
their know edge forward into the great realms they were preparing to en er 
The parts which are more directly and evidently instmctive are all corre 

to haveh h a 'h 2 * v 6me ’ With Which we must ass ume these youthful disciples 
of thJl been \ t . h ^ ough Preliminary studies, already familiar: nLely the chants 

Sks= 5 :£ 5 S«S £55 

Veda of Chants—consists of to'omeTg VeTLtetrf we™ Veda “ ,he 

se : f r s-n “trsr r *° r* ^ 

betSih“S^ t StteS ,1 h nd t ,PP 7 Priate *° Uke lhis rekti ™ 

power or ene^Sf. a ” i,testr “ i °"- <* • 

vitality is within the vesture or vehicle of the nil ’ kT ° f physical 
•herns the ,ess„„ of the yo«„g LS is1«™ 8 . J ^ ^ “ 

Voice here Stands™ thftype o' fhf V* Life is the Sam * chant. The 
also the activities of the hands and the 1>S ' Ca powers of action,, which include 
The Voice, then, is V ^ "SSS “ in 

exercised through the physical orpine ’ \ ,° re £ eneraP y> the powers 

distinguishes the body in life, from the bodv^ft^J 37 ^ J ' Ving f ° rCe which 
chant rests upon the Rig verse which furni h 7 3 1 ' Cat h ' ^ ust as the Sama 

its activity through theE orl?T? ^ °" ter f ° rm ' 50 the L *e finds 
force, and the cyanic ^ ^ 

harmoniously together* they are likp th^ f nc * ec * in one, and work 

together to ,„Jthe 4hs ° P " t! ' & “ d *•** blend 
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So with the physical power of Vision, the instrument of seeing, which is 
e foremost of our perceptive powers. There is, on the one hand, the organ 
of seeing, the eye. There is, on the other hand, the living power of the sfer 
which is withdrawn in coma, or in death, though the physical organ remains 

MinV h VTr r y thC !' e ' S the physical or £ an of hearing, and there is the 

trnnL. ? 40 thC , reP ° rt ° f ° Ut6r thin ^ s comin K through the ear, and 

translates them into mental impressions, into thoughts. 

Then we come back again to the eye, with still more detail. There is the 

whiteness o the eyeball, and the brightness of the cornea, the convex lens in 

retinl T Hth ^ T^' W ' th tWs is contrasted the indigo-coloured 
. retina, beyond the dark interior of the eye; the sensitive layer which receives 

the image of outer things, like the sensitized film in a camera. 

the ’ C fl T S ° n T n W '^ in thG 6ye may be inter P re ted in two ways: either as 
the reflection of on esel f m the eye of another, or, better, as the sense of the 

act of ^” ru hm ° ne S ° Wn Cye ’ When We are refle ctively conscious of the 

Sciole o fh eommon^ experience is used to fasten the attention of the 

disciple on the perceiving self within him; and, once he has been made aware 
this perceiving self, his perception of it is deepened, once more by an appeal 

, 1S f am,h f r k,lowledge of the Sama chant. Just as there are the Sama 
chant, the intoned Sentence, the Formula of sacrifice, the prayer of Aspiration 

w V e, T' thin r I*"*"* «*. .nd diper layer, fcadbg 

backward and upward to the Highest Self. And, in the last analysis the 

That•'the '^ ° ne; the f ° rm of this is tlle for m of 
hat, the two songs of That, in manifestation and in withdrawal, are the two 

songs of this; the name of That, Atma, is the name of this 

So the teaching is directed to render the disciple conscious, first, of the 

^theTeent Self & Unity; then to ra ' se his -nsciousnes 

to the deeper Self within. He is to realize that, just as hand and eye and 

ear are organs of the perceiving self, so that perceiving self is the organ of the 

thXh tf n ' • An< ? y tWS realizati ° n he attains a ^ d victory" 
through the perceiving self, guided and inspired by the deeper Self, he con¬ 
quers this world and the worlds which are below it; and through the deeper 
Self he wins the worlds above, the worlds of the Bright Powers. He is Lord 
of the song of divine desires who, thus knowing, sings the chant. 

I nlliVT! c 6Xt t0 Jf? St ° ry ° f the three ' who were excellent in singing the 
, f 1 a ?- k °? g ' l r 1S E part of what we have called the entertainment of the 
youthful disciples. It is a vivid and amusing dialogue; it carries a definite 
spiritual meaning; and, thirdly, it does not markedly redound to the glorifica¬ 
tion of the priestly Brahmans. e ca 

Shilaka and Chaikitayana are definitely described as Brahmans. The 
lrd person is, by implication of his own speech, not a Brahman. Another 
story m this same Upamshad tells us more of him: he was a Rajanya, or 
Rajput, he was a King, he was an Initiate. 

The two young Brahmans, however, and here is the fine humour of the tale, 
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quite cheerfully and without question accepted his suggestion of their superi¬ 
ority, and began an instructive dialogue between themselves. But first the 
one, and then the other, soon reaches the end of his knowledge, and, threatened 
with the loss of his head, seeks safety in silence. Then the Rajput speaks. 
And we may, perhaps, see in what he says, a definite purpose. His answer is, 
in a sense, over the heads of the two young Brahmans, but it is intelligible to 
the young disciples for whom these teachings were designed, in virtue of what 
they have already been taught. 

His answer is, that this World; this visible and palpable universe, rests in 
shining Ether, in the Light of the Logos; from the Logos it comes forth into 
manifestation; into the Logos it returns in withdrawal: a part, as we know, 
of the Secret Teaching. 


bo we may imagine the intuitive hearts of the young disciples lighting up 
with understanding. They have been entertained by a good story; they 
have learned a lesson of wisdom. 

Then concerning the “progeny” of the disciple Udarashandilya: this word 
as always, has a multiple meaning. First, the obvious one, of sons and 
grandsons; next, spiritual children, disciples and their disciples; then the 
future incarnations of Udarashandilya; and, still higher, the deeper layers of 
the Self, with their vestures, to which his spiritual life will lead him, until he 
enters into, and realizes his oneness with, the Supreme Self, the Eternal 
Then immediately follows another story, that of the poor wise man, Ushasti, 
and the wealthy Prince who has planned a great ceremony of sacrifice Once 

more, we may note, the priestly Brahmans are treated with something less 
than veneration. 6 

The motive of the story is worked out with humorous imagination. Hail¬ 
storms have laid waste the fields and gardens of the Kurus, so that even the 
rich man of the village has nothing left but a bowl of fruit. But, with the 
respect which the East has always rendered to devotees, he is ready to share 

S"Tr u iS s r e With the needy Ushasti ' The dignity with which 
Ushasti refuses the offering of the water left in a half-empty drinking cup 

inTvividtd 6 W > Dd T atCr Whenever he desires - ^ an entertaining touch 
k w u' ^ Ut 111S also somethin g more. Food and water are universal 
symboJs for bodily and mental experience, the elements which n oS t h e 

a" s y ymbohzed 7 ti ICal ** ^ these « «£££ 

tn h tt, J, u he con,munion - The meaning in the story of Ushasti seems 
to be that, while he must share the common physical lot of mankind he must 

S' 6 c > f I* psychical life against contamination from th^mZe 

psychical atmosphere of the world. The devotion of the lady Atiki is Ze 

We need not' follo^ & charming feature of Oriental life, 

his nriestlv Brahm 'l ♦ 1 encounter of Ushasti with the Prince and 

Then follows .ho renine Loud Cta, Song, where the .hi,, dog and hi. 
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companions imitate the priestly Brahmans singing and winding about in 
serpentine dance: for the younger disciples, a highly entertaining tale, but for 
the older and more thoughtful students, another lesson in mystic symbolism. 

We may remember that in Egypt, both Anubis and Set were dog-headed 
gods. Set was “the adversary”, the reflection in matter of Osiris; Anubis 
was “ the guardian of the dead’ ’, “ the preparer of the way to the other world ” 
(during initiation also). So, we may suppose, the process of transmutation 
is indicated, the circle of the dogs, and their invocation to the Divine Powers, 
representing, among other things, the aspiration of purified Kama and its 
at-one-ment with Buddhi. Since the ‘ ‘ serpentine power ’ ’ is called into activity 
in this transmutation, it is naturally represented here by the serpentine 
dance. Students of Dante will think of the greyhound in the first Canto of 
the Inferno , as a kindred symbol. 

Then comes a short passage, more easily understood if we go back to the 
thought of the electrical potencies of sounds. The syllables enumerated may 
well be the elements of magical incantations. 

VESTURES OF DIVINITY 

And so concerning the Self. The Voice, verily, is the Rig verse; the Life 
is the Sama chant. This Sama chant rests upon the Rig verse. Therefore, 
the Sama chant is sung resting upon the Rig verse. The Voice is Sa; the Life 
is Ama. This makes Sama. 

The power of Vision is the Rig Verse; the Self is the Sama chant. This Sama 
chant rests upon the Rig verse. Therefore, the Sama chant is sung resting 
upon the Rig verse. The power of Vision is Sa; the Self is Ama. This makes 
Sama. 

The power of Hearing is the Rig verse; the Mind is the Sama chant. This 
Sama chant rests upon the Rig verse. Therefore, the Sama chant is sung 
resting upon the Rig verse. The power of Hearing is Sa; the Mind is Ama. 

This makes Sama. 

And so the white brightness that is in the Eye is the Rig verse; the indigo- 
coloured beyond the black is the Sama chant. This Sama chant rests upon 
the Rig verse. Therefore, the Sama chant is sung resting upon the Rig verse. ^ 
And so the white brightness that is in the eye is Sa; the indigo-coloured beyond 
the black is Ama. This makes Sama. 

And so this Person who is seen within the eye is the Rig verse, he is the 
Sama chant, this is the intoned Sentence, this is the Formula of sacrifice, this 
is the prayer of Aspiration. That which is the form of this, is also the form 
of That. The two songs of That are the two songs of this; the name of That 
is the name of this. 

Those worlds which are below this world, of them he is Lord, and of the 
desires of the sons of Man. And they who sing here with the lute sing Him; 
therefore they are conquerors of weal th. 

He who, thus knowing this, chants the Sama, sings the praise of both; 
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desires ^th^ ’r +’ v & gamS ^ worIds that are be yond that world, and the 
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thus knowing, *«. the chantLS singa *** W ”°' 

aSS '£££?S2£Z TT in s r ne ,he L “” d Ch “* 

They said: "We 2 exi. Ten, i“ , '?*“>'“• and Pr.yahana, son „( 
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Fhavahana, son of Jv“a said” V “f ^ ,h ™ ,s ' lvei; l »e«her. Thereupon 

.h?rrA^.hS* W,y ‘ ^~a, b hya: "Co„e 

‘Question me!” said he. 

“What is the resting-place of the Sama chant?” 
t rests m the Tone,” said he. 

“What is the resting-place of the Tone?” 

4i rests ln ^e Life-breath,” said he. 

“ What is the resting-place of the Life-breath?” 

( It rests in the Food,” said he. 

“‘What is the resting-place of the Food?” 

It rests in the Waters,” said he. 

What is the resting-place of the Waters?” 

They rest in that World,” said he. 

What is the resting-place of that World?” 

establish the SamHXnt on^hJheavtXwo iT^’” ^ ^ “ We 
the Sama chant is praised.” 7 ° r d ’ f ° r as the heav enly World 

firmly established, of a truth, Da^bhya is thv Sam ^ Da ’ bhya; “ Not 

to say, ‘Thy head will fall off-’-thvh’Z^ S * m * chant « one were now 

“ What is the resting-place of that World?” 

•<w^ eStS m thlS Wor,d '” said he. 

What is the resting-place of this World?” 

firmly establishThe^amfclJanto'!, Ihe Worid ^ " We 

is praised.” tne World - for as the foundation the Sama 

c&^r^wrxTy^ *-• 

head would indeed fall off!” y ’ Th ^ head will fall off! ’—thy 
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“Come then, let me know this from thee, worthy Sir!” 

‘‘Know it!” said he. 

“What is the resting-place of this World?” 

It rests in shining Ether,” said he. "All these beings, verily, come forth 
into manifestation from shining Ether; to shining Ether they go from mani¬ 
festation; shining Ether, verily, is more potent than these beings; shining 
Ether is their highest home.” This, verily, is the most excellent Loud Chant 
Song, this has no end. The most excellent is his, most excellent worlds he 
conquers, who, thus knowing this, reverences the most excellent Loud Chant 
Song. 

When Atidhanvan Shaunaka declared this to his disciple Udarashandilya, 
he said: “ As long as they shall know this Loud Chant Song among thy progeny! 
so long will their living in this World be most excellent, and so also in that 
World.” For he who, thus knowing, reverences this, his living in this World 
is most excellent, and so also in that World,—he has a World in that World. 

When the Kurus were devastated by hailstorms, a certain very poor man, 
Ushasti, son of Chakra, lived with his wife, Atiki, in the village of a man of 
great possessions. He sought alms of food of the rich man, who was eating 

stewed fruit. The rich man said, “I have none but these that are set before 
me!” 

“Then give me some of these!” said he. He gave them to him, saying: 
“Drink of this water also!” 

“ Nay, for that would be for me to drink leavings!” said he. 

“Are not these also leavings?” 

“If I were not to eat these, I could not live,” said he. “But I can drink 
water at my desire.” 

When he had eaten, he carried what was left to his wife, but she had already 
received alms; so taking them, she put them away. Rising early in the 
morning, he said. If we could obtain food, we could gain a measure of wealth 
also. The Prince there is offering a sacrifice, and he might select me for all 
the ritual offices!” 

His wife said to him: “Here, my lord, is this fruit.” Eating the fruit, he 
went to the place where the sacrifice was proceeding. 

There approaching the priests of the chant, who were about to sing the 
opening praise, he said to the priest of the opening praise: “Priest, if thou 
shalt sing the opening praise, not knowing that Divinity which is correlated 
with the opening praise, thy head will fall off! ” 

In the same way, verily, he said to the priest of the chant: 

“Priest, if thou shalt sing the chant, not knowing that Divinity which is 
correlated with the chant, thy head will fall off!” 

In the same way, verily, he said to the priest of the response: 

"Priest, if thou shalt sing the response, not knowing that Divinity which 
is correlated with the response, thy head will fall off!” 

Thereupon they stopped and seated themselves in silence. 
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S_ Th en the master of the sacrifice said to him: “I desire to know thee, worthy 

I am Ushasti, son of Chakra! ” said he. 

nofable to findT h ght W °T y Sir ’ f ° r a " these ritual offices i when I was 
not able to find thee, I selected others! But, worthy Sir, I request thee to 
perform all these ritual offices for me!” q 

‘ ‘ Let it be so! But let these now sing the chants with my permission • and 

"ufitT I ,*• lh r,r ,ds * *° ihe ™'»»»* ^«it «h”° ™.r 

Let it be so! said the master of the sacrifice. 

hen the priest of the opening praise came up to him and said: 

,his 

Then the priest of the chant came up to him and said • “ Thnu vi * * 

Divinity that is!” y ueaa win tall off! Tell me, worthy Sir, what 

high 1 ' " F Z f the “ <*•«• ** «• Praise of the Sun „„ 

what Divinity that is!” * • Tel1 me > worthy Sir, 

Food. This fs°the Divfnity wbfa Hve by partakin g of the 

hadst sung the response, notknowW this n ^ TO ? the res P° nse - If thou 
off, as I had so declared to thee! ” * Vmi y ’ thy llead would have fallen 

Then follows the canine Loud Chant Srmo- mu 
Dalbhya, or Glava Maitreya, who went forth & fnr here , was a certain B &ka 
a white dog appeared. Other dogs gather’ * acred stud y- Before him 
“Do thou, worthy Sir, sing food for us? for we woul^eaD d ° g ' S#id: 

2 SS£Z£IrZZ ^ ^ to me!” 

. Then, verily, as pfeste aW toT’ T °" the Watch for «*m. 
circle and wind about in serpentine dance ^o did the PU , nficatl0n ' Join in a 

ssr d ““- Th “^ - *« ££ 

Let us eat! Om! Let us drink! Lord of the heavenly vault! 
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Lord of beings! Lord of the Sun! Bring ye food here! Lord of food, bring 
food here! Bring food, bring! Om!” 

Now concerning the meaning of the tones. The tone Ha-u is this World. 
The tone Ha-i is the great Breath. The tone A-tha is the lunar Lord. The 
tone I-ha is the Self. The tone I is the Fire-lord. The tone U is the solar 
Lord. The tone E is the invocation. The tones Au-ho-i are the Bright 
Powers, the Host. The tone Hin is the Lord of Beings. The vibratory tone 
is the Life-breath. The tone Ya is the Food. The Voice is Viraj, the Radiant. 
The tone Hun is the undefined thirteenth interposed trill. 

The Voice milks milk for him, that which is the milk of the Voice; he be¬ 
comes possessed of the Food, and eater of the Food, who thus knows this 
hidden meaning of the Sama chants,—who knows this hidden meaning. 

C. J. 


Those who have true worth in themselves can never envy it in others.—- Sidney. 


Be that which you wish to help others to become. Let your life , not your words , 
be a sermon . — Ami el. 




































ALL THAT WE HAVE IS NOT OURS 


W E stroll down the street, tired and hungry; it has been a lively day. 

The procession has passed and everybody is finding his way 
home. From the distance, sounds the beat of a drum; a band has 
left the line of march and is also going its way like ourselves. 

As it approaches, we step up to the curb and watch and listen. On either 
side of the musicians and also following, are the usual assortment of street 
urchins and gutter children. Watch the boys!—they swing along in proper 
step and time, and keep, to the accompaniment of the music, an impromptu 
formation which could not otherwise have been forced with a rod of iron. 

We follow. The boys, with wild childish natures temporarily inhibited, are 
held by the glamour of the uniforms and the rhythm of the march; they carry 
on till the last—until the “oldsters” break ranks and go into the hotels at 
random—and then hang around, tied by the reverberations echoing in their 
minds, gradually dispersing to their usual diversions until the next demon¬ 
stration by another orchestra at another time. 

******** 

Somewhat oblivious of people, I walked along, heading for the entrance 
where we go down the steps to take our train. A beautiful shining morning, 
and I was coming from a very quiet, rare place—rare in being infrequent 
both in time and number—and in coming away I was wary lest I meet myself 
too soon. 

I passed someone who hesitated, half turned and looked; our paths were 
opposite; I kept going, hardly noticing, going down— 

“Down to the base court”- 

Beyond, a man on the platform; unmistakably a hard drinker—his affair; 
but why should he turn several shades more purple as I pass? I kept very 
quiet. “I must not be home before I reach the house.” I would not regard 
him. 

The train rolled in, and as I moved through the door, three youths emerged; 
a fragment of a remark; a gesture, advertising buoyancy. They were almost 
gone—almost; one gave a quick glance in avoiding me; youth has good eye¬ 
sight and is sensitive, and in that instant he was trapped. Leaving his friends 
without parting, he slipped back into the car and sat on the opposite side. 

I still kept steady and poised. I knew what happened: the man I passed 
on the street; the old soak on the platform. That young couple over there 
have dropped their conversation by instantaneous mutual consent, have 
forgotten each other as they join the youth to observe me. Several others 
become quiet; but I can draw the line between the quick and the dead. 
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“Now be quiet, now be silent—steady—steady—Do not even think!" 

What were they like? Do you believe that I would dare to look at them, 
and obtrude my low and vulgar personality between them and what they felt 
and tried to understand? I could not—I could not. 

I knew, only; but they, like the boys with the music, just thought they 
knew and were silent like me because they could not say to themselves just 
what it was. Momentarily and interiorly caught, they followed along in 
perfect time and synchronism. 

Another stop. The boy followed me out, and loafed around with unswerv- 
ing attention but courteous reserve, until I caught my next train. 

Things were quiet; few were going and coming. I leaned back to look out. 
There was a party of two couples in front, out for a pleasant day. One of 
the young ladies slipped off her coat, and that manoeuvre brought me within 
her field of vision. 

“ Now be careful—keep on being quiet—pretend you don’t observe—silence 
—look out of the window.” 

She could not resist the irresistible prompting to see what could not be 
seen. Taking a book, she left her friends in a puzzled quandary, and sat 
to my right, a little back—she would know what it was—she would watch and 
see. 

Almost home now—almost. 

A rare privilege? An auspicious sign? 

No; on the contrary, No. A rare (regrettably) rare recognition, not of a 
privilege or favour, but of a standing opportunity and unceasing duty and 
obligation. 

Do we not march along in good form and proper step, with all our instru¬ 
ments and no music: why? How can we expect those to respond who not 
only need, and not only are ready for our silent rhythm and-melody, but who 
crave it without knowing that they do so, if we keep it all to ourselves,—that 
which is not ours, which was only loaned to us to be handed on to others; 
those who are here now in vastly greater numbers than we realize. 

Really now, have we any true notion of the rapidly increasing number of 
folk who are at this moment following paths, parallel, but not identical with 
ours, and from amongst whose impromptu ranks we could draw a few, enthral 
several, and give them what we hold for them, if they could only hear with 
their hearts that which cannot be spoken until we know just who and where 
they are ? 

Must all of our attention be personal preoccupation? Must that be the 
rule all the time? Why—why can we not let go a little now and then; and 
then a little more practice—why not? The efforts once started will gather 
impetus. We shall build on the reaction until we never , never cease to be 
conscious of what we are trying to do. 

In certain respects, there can be no supererogation. 


R. B. A. 





















CONTEMPLATION AND MORALITY 
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e essays seem to be the fruit of metaphysical speculation rather than of 
mySt ‘ Cal expenence - Even a friendly critic will find many statements with 
which he may find it impossible to agree. There are passages which recall 
a poem in prose, in which the protagonists bear the illustrious names of the 
ancient sages, but speak the thoughts of the poet. The style is often so 
involved that the translator is forced to take the risk of paraphrasing in order 
to render what he believes to be the author’s meaning. Moreover, Gaultier 
has an exasperating habit of using old words in a new sense, and of leaving 
the reader to discover this sense without assistance. Nevertheless, the 
present reviewer ventures to proclaim these three articles as among the most 
remarkable works of the kind that have been brought to his attention. 

aultier believes that if true human morality can be realized, “it must be 
by the increasing intensity, in every human heart, of the contemplative sense, 
ot the power to enjoy things without possessing them, and by the multipli¬ 
cation, in the bosom of the species, of men endowed with this power.” This 
true morality is not to be identified with any particular code of ethics, for 
reasons which he makes quite clear. He calls it “aesthetic morality”, the 
term aesthetic”, as he uses it, being practically synonymous with “con¬ 
templative . 

What is needed is the birth, or rather the recovery, of a real moral sense, 
which will of itself control our activities as infallibly as an animal’s instinct 
guides it along the lines of action proper to its species. However, such a 
sense must be acquired, like every other sense, by effort, by triumphing over 
resistance and inertia. For the present, there can be little hope that more 
than a few can perform the miracle. But if those few succeed, the race will 
e preserved, as it has been preserved for centuries by others who gained 
their measure of success in the past. Such an idea cannot be unfamiliar to 
students of Theosophy who have heard of the appeal of the Masters for Chelas- 
or recruits who are willing to separate themselves from the mass of the race 
and to perfect themselves for the sake of humanity. 

Gaultier makes this general definition of morality, that it is “the sum total 
of the modes of being that condition the life of a species.” Every species 
has its proper morality, and the lives of its members are moral in so far as 
ley conform to the purposes which are characteristic of the species In 
the lower kingdoms, “Nature works directly and, as it were, blindly towards 
the determination of useful reactions.” However, man-that is, elemental 
man persuades himself that it is his prerogative to intervene, to decide 
what is useful, to assign to his destiny ends of his own choosing, and to attain 
them by means that he has arbitrarily selected.” In other words, by virtue 
o his mental self-consciousness, the human entity interrupts the direct cur¬ 
rent of “purpose” in Nature, and diverts it, as he fancies, to serve his private 
happiness. 

There is ample reason for believing that Nature cannot tolerate the spectacle 
o a creature which deliberately tries to live for its own pleasure alone. The 
elemental man has, therefore, an anomalous status in Nature. He has been 
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disobedient to the moral laws of his species, and part of the penalty which he 
must suffer is the corruption of the animal instincts of his body. He can no 
longer trust these “to determine his useful reactions,” for he has infused 
into them a psychic colour which is quite alien to the healthy animal state. 
For example, a normal wild animal is guided by an instinct, correlated with 
the sense of taste, to eat what is necessary to maintain its bodily functions 
in proper order. In the elemental man this instinct has in general either 
retired into a potential condition, or it has been almost completely distorted 
from its original purpose by association with a psychic “complex”, with the 
desire to enjoy the sensation of eating and to repeat the sensation as often 
as possible. 

The conscious and subconscious purpose of elemental man may, indeed, be 
reduced to a confused but continuous desire to experience pleasurable sensa¬ 
tion, and to a corresponding dread of painful sensation. The sensation sought 
or feared may be physical or emotional or mental or even—in the ordinary 
sense of the word intellectual. The same order of motive may be said to 
prevail on all these planes of his life. 

Gaultier dwells, in particular, upon that form of the desire for sensation 
which is manifested in consciousness as the desire for possessions. It is 
assumed that one cannot enjoy a thing unless he possesses it. This may be 
a psychic extension and perversion of the acquisitive instinct observable in 
many animals. In any event, the regulation of the human acquisitive in¬ 
stinct becomes an acute problem whenever two or three or more human 
entities are gathered together in a society. The effort of such a society to 
prevent one of its members from taking what belongs to another, takes shape 
in some ethical code. 

We may believe that ethics is, in one sense, the first effort of Nature to 
correct the diseased condition which has resulted from the disobedience of 
men to the proper moral law of their species. Unfortunat ely, the effectiveness 
o an ethical code in any given society appears to be mainly dependent upon 
two factors,—upon the stability and integrity of the police power which 
enforces it, and upon the faith of the multitude that it serves their best inter- 

ished n °th I f 'V°° aCtiV6ly - In the P ast - when ^is faith has dimm¬ 
ed, the authority of the police power has decreased in proportion, for the 

police were men like the others. One remembers the history of past civiliza- 

belfeve that t ^ PP TT m the nigb t of time, because men ceased to 
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mSST haS n T d Certa ’ n danger ‘ signa, s upon our own horizon. During the 
wisf Tv Until qUite r6Cent times ’ the ma i° r >ty of people in he 

bTaZt’Zt lltt T qUeSti ° n ' that thC g0 ° d man might be Arable 

here, but after death would go to heaven; that the wicked man might have 
a wonderful time on earth, but after death would go to hell This did nit 
prevent men from committing crimes, though it had a restraining effect But 
how many to-day believe in the old-fashioned, concrete heavenTnd heU? 
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when they are so deeply concentrated upon the object of their perception or 
study, that they are personally indifferent to the kind of sensations which 
they may be experiencing at the moment, whether these be, in ordinary terms, 
pleasant or painful. These men have temporarily achieved, in some measure, 
that which the real contemplative has accomplished permanently. They 
have “reduced the acquisitive instincts to a point of possible co-existence.” 
The instincts, which are so infused with psychic elements in the average 
person, have been restored—even if only for a moment—to a condition re¬ 
sembling their pristine natural state, to “the condition of a biological 
necessity.” 

“Man has taken consciousness as a means of reforming action. He has 
not understood that it is an end in itself; that through the metamorphosis of 
action into vision the Sovereign Good is attained.” However, there is no 
implication that this vision is a passive state. "The joy of contemplation 
is the activity of consciousness exercising itself in accordance with its own 
nature. We find Plotinus saying that all genuine contemplation overflows 
into action, and that the veritable creative power in man or God impresses 
itself upon substance through the medium of an act which spontaneously 
expresses or symbolizes pure vision. 

In terms of the moral life, according to Gaultier, the great distinction of 
contemplative joy is that it is the true reward of virtue, but only when this 
reward is not sought. It crowns the life’s work of the hero who has finally 
learned to labour without thought or expectation of any recompense for 
lmself. Only the courage of having descended into the abyss of pain in 
the world of illusions, can give one access to the joy of victory.” 

Jr/ n f° ther , passage - Gau,tier refers to the contemplative condition as that 

th 2 Lw e r f e \ S ° Ul ° f the World enters into Self-knowledge 

through the agency of the individual Soul which is its emanation. In the 

experience of the individual consciousness, it is the direct testimony of its 
participation m a universal consciousness. “In our own heart. Brahma 
the Indian God, the whole of our being, awakes and dreams no more.” 
******** 

This condition is so remote from our present dreaming state that a In™ 
purification of win and though, is necessary before the Can conions 
ness c an receive the necessary enlightenment which may then be said to 
descend like the grace of God. Gaultier has selected Pythagoras as a hero 

of the moral life, as a patron saint of those who would undertake to strengthen 
and to individualize their will by purification unaertake to strengthen 

tha?“t P he th mTt rean “ tat ° r ’ Hier ° CleS> inter P reted Master as teaching 
smrit ” But thif! ? ad “ nt ° f Pure P hilos °phy is the contempt 

i neretore, the Pythagoreans and their allies the QtmVc • 
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to participate in the lower man’s desire to reduce life to the repetition of 
pleasurable sensations, and by the repression of those actions which gratify 
only the lower man; and he must reflect upon the majesty and splendour of 
the Divine Principle which pervades the Universe, and which endows it with 
its order and mysterious beauty. He must do these things as if he already de¬ 
sired to do them with the undivided force of his personality, although actually 
he may still feel acutely the glamorous attraction of sensation, and although 
he cannot yet see the inward beauty of Nature, but only has faith that the 
beauty is there. Faith in the reality of the Divine Principle must be sufficient 
for him at all times. Gradually, however, he should begin to experience a 
sentiment which is, as it were, the premonition of contemplative joy. He will 
experience a disinterested satisfaction in the thought that the essence of 
Nature is divine. He will undertake to do what little he can toward the 
awakening or strengthening of a kindred satisfaction in the hearts of others. 
In the ideal Stoic Commonwealth of Humanity, the philosopher is the servant 
of the gods and of mankind. 

Marcus Aurelius has excellently defined this gentle spirit: “ Let the fulfilling 
of those things which the common nature hath determined, be unto thee as 
thy health. Accept, then, and be pleased with whatsoever doth happen, 
though otherwise harsh and displeasing, as tending to that end, to the health 
and welfare of the Universe, and to the joy and prosperity of Zeus.” 

There was nothing sentimental, however, in the practice of the great Stoics, 
or in the maxims of Pythagoras. Gaultier says aptly that their moral training 
culminated in “the practice of courage in its most intense form, of the courage 
which a man needs in the struggle to dominate his own instincts.” He speaks 
of such heroic morality as a phase in the bosom of which develops secretly 
the contemplati\je sense, as under the mantle of the caterpillar proceeds the 
slow elaboration bf the organs of the winged butterfly. By its mediation is 
realized an ascesis , a spiritualization and a sublimation of the human type.” 

The Stoic thus becomes, in his degree, an individual , unifying his powers and 
subjecting the lower instincts to the commands of his will. He can be trusted 
with new powers of vision and action which would consume an undisciplined 
personality. “In Stoicism, the metamorphosis is already accomplished. 
The caterpillar is provided with wings, though it has not yet cast off the 
mantle, so that it still preserves the appearance of a worm. The law of irony 
presiding over all great activities so orders events that, to attain the greatest 
tension, the creature must ignore the end toward which it is moving.” One 
recalls the words of the prophet: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” 

Gaultier continues: “A supreme courage implying renunciation of joy, and 
acceptance of the most cruel evils, brings him to the summit of the mount 
before a vision of beauty which overwhelms him with a bliss which he has not 
sought. Renunciation, courage, Titanic valour, are all converted into a 
positive instinct which triumphs over the lower passions by opposing to them 
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a passion yet more strong. By some metaphysical alchemy, the moral tem¬ 
perature, raised to its highest degree, is resolved into a new state wherein the 
joy of victory replaces the consciousness of tense effort.” 

******** 

The Pythagoreans and the Stoics illustrate the way to liberation through 
purification of motive, through sustained self-control, through the acceptance 
and service of an ideal. Another method of releasing the soul from the 
obsession of the desire for sensation, was taught by Epicurus. There is no 
necessary contradiction between the moral catharsis of the Pythagoreans, and 
the mental discipline of the disciples of Epicurus. The differences between 
the two schools are differences of emphasis, and, in the same nature, the two 
methods may supplement each other. 

Our word “epicure” suggests an unflattering view of Epicurus; but whatever 
may have been the delinquencies of his followers, we have the testimony 
of a disciple that “the life of Epicurus, by comparison with that of other 
men, appears to us, by virtue of his gentleness and moderation, to have been 
a myth.” It is true that he identified the quest of truth with the search for 
the principle of happiness; but the happiness which he presented as the goal 
of the philosophical life, was the faculty of contemplating the nature of things 
with an ever-increasing, disinterested delight. To prepare body and mind 
for the exercise of this faculty, seems to have been the main subject of his 
instruction. Far from advocating a refined self-indulgence, he imposed a 
severe and unremitting training upon mind and body, preparing them to 
undergo without passion or strain the pressure of circumstances, favourable 
or adverse. Although it is necessary for the human being to experience both 
pleasure and pain, he insisted that it is equally base to be the slave of either. 

Unfortunately his doctrine has come down to us, as Gaultier says, more 
amputated than the marbles of antiquity. One can only surmise the details 
by reference to such fragments as the following: 

“False judgment and error are always caused by what is added to experi¬ 
ence by the mind. 

“It is not the stomach which is insatiable, but our false opinion concerning 
its supposedly indefinite capacity. 

“ Believe that God is an incorruptible and blessed Being, and attach to your 
idea of Him nothing that is inconsistent with incorruptibility or with bliss. 

“It is not continued drinkings and revels and feasts of fish or such things 
that make life pleasant, but sober contemplation which examines into the 
reasons for choice and avoidance, and which puts to flight the vain opinions 
from which arises the greater part of the confusion troubling our souls. 

“It is a superlative joy for the soul to investigate those things which have 
been the causes of its greatest sufferings.” 

Gaultier describes the method of Epicurus as “the culture of images.” The 
maxims given above suggest that the philosopher sought the source of human 
evil in the misuse of the imagination, and that he believed it was possible, 
by changing the habits of the imagination, to convert it into a cause of human 
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good. In Epicureanism the power of the will is not stressed as in Stoicism. 
For this reason it lacks the splendid inspiration which shines through the 
writings of the great Stoics. It has, however, its own version of truth which 
may be examined with much profit. “Behind will stands desire,” and desire 
is intimately connected with the image-making power of the mind. 

Epicurus seems to have begun his teaching by emphasizing the need of 
releasing the force now stored in wrong or useless mental images, before one 
can hope effectively to turn his full attention to the building of images of truth. 
Gaultier comments as follows: 

“Epicurus distinguishes between desires which are both natural and neces¬ 
sary; those which are natural without being necessary; and those which, 
being neither natural nor necessary, are the products of a vain opinion.” Since 
the actual “quantity” of desire available to a man at any given moment is 
limited, it follows that the spiritualization of desire is possible only in so far 
as the lower forms of its manifestation in the mind are enfeebled and destroyed. 
“Epicurus refuses the power of procuring happiness to all desires which are 
not both natural and necessary. ‘Even the pleasure of the body,’ he said, 
‘cannot increase once that the pain caused by some need is suppressed; it 
can only diversify itself.’ ” A first step towards checking the waste of psychic 
force would thus be to discover certain limits defining the natural and neces¬ 
sary pleasures of bodily life, and to refuse to pass beyond those limits. A 
second step would be to hinder the mind from brooding over the memories 
of physical sensation, and from anticipating the pleasure of repeating the 
sensation. 

Again, the powers of imagination are expended in irrational fears,—fears 
of death, of physical or mental suffering, of God or man or beast. There is 
a normal instinct warning an animal of danger; but when the danger is past, 
there is ample evidence that the fear completely disappears from the animal’s 
consciousness. It would be the same for man, if he could learn to check the 
momentum of the natural and necessary emotion of fear, for it is this uncon¬ 
trolled momentum that converts a physical and momentary sensation into 
its psychic counterpart, and prolongs an instant of pain into hours and days 
of unnecessary and idiotic suffering. 

By the repression of useless desires and fears, two objects are accomplished. 
First, the imagination is released from the habit of serving the purposes of 
the psychic, elemental man. Secondly, the force of the imagination can be 
re-integrated upon a higher plane of thought. 

In his commentary, Gaultier describes this transfiguration of the imagina¬ 
tion as “the conversion of sensation into vision.” The sensuous, elemental 
nature is externalized, so that in the vision of the soul it appears to be as 
objective as the events of the phenomenal world which are known through the 
physical senses. Gaultier refers, of course, not to an -astral but to a moral 
experience. It is a continuation of “the same evolution and the same meta¬ 
morphosis which, at the beginning of the epic of life, are expressed in the 
passage from sensation to perception, and which transmute a body reacting 
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to contact alone, into a body sensitive also to form, colour, sound and odour. 
Joy and sorrow become a single term subordinate to a higher psychic activity. 

1 hey are progressively objectivized and converted into objects of contem- 
plation. 

It would seem that the Epicurean training was finally concentrated upon 
the effort to attain to a selfless vision of Nature,—to such a vision as was 
ie prerogative of the gods. Epicurus used to spend hours in quiet recollec- 
ion before the images of the gods in the temples, as if he felt that he might 
ereby develop in himself a deeper sympathy with the divine way of viewing 
the world. The great poem of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, illustrates to 
• 1 de ^ ee of disinterested fervour a genius, disciplined by Epicurean prin¬ 
ciples, could be moved through meditation upon the processes whereby the 
Universe is periodically brought into being and destroyed. He loses his 
self-concern in the contemplation of the unfathomable depths of space and 
,™. and ta«s to communicate to others this „„ se of Ubera P tio „ “ 
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aultier is not an orthodox Christian, and many of the unorthodox will 
find much to criticize in his interpretation of Jesus He 1 7 
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the significance of the Master’s refusal to legislate, to impose external force, 
to intervene to change the world. The Master sees truly that which men 
are, and that which they may become; and since his vision is dynamic, it is 
poured into the world as an incentive and inspiration. But there must be a 
deliberate response of faith to the inspiration. There must be the living 
belief in the aspirant’s heart that the miracle of selflessness is as possible for 
him as it was in the beginning for his Master. 

Gaultier recognizes what was, perhaps, the supreme manifestation of the 
Master’s selflessness. This was the almost inconceivable self-control which 
prevented Him from using his acquired knowledge and power to remove 
himself from the torments of bodily life, by annihilating in an instant the 
consciousness of his body. There are stories in the East of Adepts who have 
yielded to such a temptation and who are known as Pratyeka Buddhas. The 
veritable Buddha, the true Master, stands firm. “His faith in the unreality 
of the world is a sign that the hallucination is abolished and, at the same time, 
conditions the persistence of his contemplative vision. When it is sufficient 
for him to raise his finger to bring the fiction to an end, he will beware of 
making this little gesture which would restore life to the phantoms.” It 
would be a tacit admission that he is still attached to sensation, that the 
great regeneration has not really occurred, that his power to draw others by 
faith has, in fact, never existed. 

There is an enigmatic statement by Gaultier which he does not clearly 
explain. He says that “Jesus does not come to save the men of the future at 
the expense of the men of the past. ... He saves the past as well as the 
future. Such is the consequence of his renunciation of the idea of realizing 
happiness in the temporal order.” 

It would seem that Gaultier has touched here a very profound truth which 
is blindly disregarded, as he says, by “the eternal pharisees, the so-called 
idealists, who pretend to be working for the happiness of a future humanity 
. . . and who sacrifice, with an appalling lightness of heart, all those who have 
been miserable in the past.” It may be remarked, incidentally, that these 
futurists do not always hesitate to sacrifice also the men of the present, 
as in Russia to-day. 

It will be easier for the mind to solve the supposed difficulties involved in 
this problem of saving the past, if we accept as hypotheses at least two of the 
major doctrines of the Eastern Wisdom. The hypothesis of re-incarnation 
suggests that the Egos of the future races may, indeed, be embodied in the 
men of the present, and that they have certainly been embodied many times 
in the races and nations of the past. The other hypothesis suggests that the 
Master, Jesus, is not the only human being who has accomplished the great 
transformation, and that he is a member of a Brotherhood of perfected men 
all of whom are working in various ways to bring mankind as a whole to the 
portals of initiation through which they themselves have passed. 

Stanley V. LaDow. 


WORK 


A T the last T. S. Convention something was said by one of the speakers 
about the very commendable desire on the part of many of the younger 
members to “help in the work of the Movement”; their frequent and 
pressing offers; their evident difficulty in understanding that, for one reason 
or another, they were not yet qualified to work, save in certain specified and 
perhaps very humble directions. What was said amounted to this. a member 
with, for instance, a perfectly illegible handwriting, will wonder why he, or 
she, is not given even so modest a task as addressing envelopes; or someone 
else, with an irrepressible love of talk, will feel that he, or she, even though 
not “trained”, can at least be trusted to slip newly issued Quarterlies into their 
covers, ready for the post, without at all realizing that incessant talk during 
the process, may not be agreeable to other people who are in the room at the 
time, and who may wish to remain quiet. The advice given by the speaker to 
those of us who are aspirants for “work”, was that we should fit ourselves 
forthwith. The member who wished to address envelopes, but whose illegible 
handwriting made the task far beyond him, should direct his energies toward 
acquiring a “copper plate” calligraphy. The member who felt somewhat 
aggrieved that he could not be trusted even with preparing Quarterlies for the 
post, should ask himself (or some kindly disposed friend and comrade) why 
this was, and having found that the trouble was not with his hands, but with 
his tongue, should waste no time before disciplining that part of himself which 
proved to be the source of the difficulty. 

I, who was fortunate enough to attend Convention; have wondered, however, 
whether the full meaning of the speaker was grasped by us all, for there is an 
angle of it which I am sure the speaker himself would not wish to escape 
notice. It is this. When it was suggested that if we want to address en¬ 
velopes, it might be a good plan to fit ourselves by first learning how to write, 
that suggested “fitting” did not mean that we were expected to acquire the 
desired knowledge by practising in some other department of the work of the 
Movement, or by “cutting our teeth” on “the work” at all. If we find that 
we are inclined to be noisily talkative, we cannot expect that the peace and 
quiet of a work room or office shall be endangered, in order that we may begin 
“the practice of silence” there. Our old, bad habit might at any moment 
break loose (as old, bad habits will), and with annoying results. The point, as 
I saw it, was that we were advised to prepare ourselves by means of our daily 
occupations, unconnected with any special departments of ‘ ‘ the work We 
must all have endless opportunity for this; at least we can create the opportun¬ 
ities if they do not come unsought; and once a limitation is recognized honestly 
and simply, the roughest part of the road is generally behind us, while I have 
always found that when we are ready to assume responsibility, responsibility 
never fails to come our way. 
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I am constantly struck by the manner in which our weaknesses will 
fmstrate or neutralize our assets, and I think this fact has such an important 
bearing on our perfectly legitimate desire to help in “ the work ” that it should 
give us much serious food for thought Take for ’ h ° d 
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the supreme task of our incarnation. All our T. S. literature resounds with an 
imperative call to inner work; to the battle which must be waged against our 
lower natures; all religious books too, of course. "Who hath greater combat 
than he that laboureth to overcome himself?” asks the Imitation. 

Through The Gates of Gold is full of this warrior spirit, which cannot be 
taken too literally, I am sure. “ To put on armour and go forth to war, taking 
the chances of death in the hurry of the fight, is an easy thing; to stand still 
amid the jangle of the world, to preserve stillness within the turmoil of the 
body, to hold silence amid the thousand cries of the senses and desires, and 
then, stripped of all armour and without hurry or excitement, take the deadly 
serpent of self and kill it, is no easy thing. Yet that is what has to be done. 

The man who wars against himself and wins the battle, can do it only 
when he knows that in that war he is doing the one thing which is worth 

doing.” <4 

Mr. Judge assures us in endless ways that we do not have to rush madly 
and boldly out to do, to do.” “ It is not what is done, but the spirit in which the 
least thing is done for Them, who are all, that is counted.” This would 
necessitate the giving of our very best at every moment,—and would that be 
easy? Would that not keep us busy? Many years ago I heard Phillips 
Brooks say, in that quick, convincing way he had, that the most tragic death¬ 
bed utterance he was ever called upon to listen to, was when the dying man, 
with a peaceful sigh, whispered: ‘‘Well, I have done my best. We are so 

quickly satisfied! . 

What if, at the close of the day, when we are sitting alone, reviewing the 
work of our waking hours since sunrise; what if, at this time, we could see our 
Master enter and, standing there, look us straight in the eyes and ask: “ Child, 
have you done your best to-day ? Have you thought your best thoughts only ? 
Have you given the best of your efforts?” Do you think that most of us, feel¬ 
ing those searching eyes upon us, could answer: “Yes, Master, I have done 
my best”? 

There are many ways in which we can work, and the inner will help the 
outer, as the outer (when it is given us) will, in its turn, react upon the inner. 
Again we may turn to the Imitation as the unfailing guide and inspiration 
which it is, and there we come upon the heart of the matter: “For God 
weigheth more with how much love a man worketh, than how much he doeth. 
He doeth much that loveth much.” 

There are some lines of Kingsley’s which I used to like, and used often to 
repeat to myself when I was young—in physical years—and they come back 
to me now as being very appropriate. They are good words to act upon: 

“ Have thy tools ready— 

God will find thee work.” 

Younger Member. 























ON THE SCREEN OF TIME 

T HE Student sat down with a sigh of immense relief. “For eight unin¬ 
terrupted hours”, he said, “I have been in ‘the world’. I have 
talked and I have listened to people—nice people who have no idea 
that there are insides to anything, or that there is a purpose anywhere. Busi¬ 
ness, travel, art, literature of a sort, politics,—all kinds of things were touched 
upon, skimmed, dismissed; no insides to anything, and everything on what 
I can only describe as a high treble note of semi-hysteria, as if to say, ‘How 
gay we all are!—with laughter less than a sixteenth of an inch deep, and 
everyone such good friends. No: there were men as well as women; but at 
that stage of evolution, the effect of the sexes upon one another is simply 
appalling. Perfectly virtuous, doubtless, there is none the less an irresistible 
‘urge’ to show off, to shine, to pirouette, to attract attention, admiration, 
envy,—Lord knows what not. In any case I am exhausted, and want to 
hear about something real.” 

“I have a plan”, the Philosopher volunteered. “Instead of talking at 
random about whatever occurs to us, I suggest that on this occasion we com¬ 
bine to give the ‘Screen’ a sequence. The Student has had a slight overdose 
of ‘ the world ’; he needs a much larger dose than he has had; it is just possible 
that a sufficiently nauseous dose would save his soul alive.” 

The Student laughed. “Delighted, I’m sure,” he said; “ but what is your plan ? ” 
“Briefly,—that we look at the world to see its darkness; that we look at 
the world to see its light; that we look at the other world to renew our thirst 
for it.” Then, without further preamble, the Philosopher continued: “ I have 
with me two or three items from the daily press to which I should like to call 
your attention. They could be duplicated, doubtless, from the press of 
Europe; for the difference, alas, between Europe and America is constantly 
becoming less. They are innocent little items, likely to pass unnoticed by 
subway travellers—and most people, nowadays, belong to that category, 
either actually or figuratively; but, theosophically considered, I believe you 
will find them as significant as I do, as instructive as I do. All of them are 
taken from the New York Times of July 2nd. Here is one: the Reverend 
—, preaching at the Community Church, New York (I know 
nothing about him, except for this sermon, which, however, entitles him 

to a sort of immortality),—the Reverend-declares that ‘God 

is a democrat, and by this very fact the death warrant for all institutions 
which are undemocratic has been signed. To call God a king is a slander 
upon the universe. . . . Equality, liberty and fraternity are the three 
great attributes of God.’ Beautiful to know the mind of God like that! 
In pre-war days, it was the German Emperor who talked of ‘ God and I ’; 
sometimes, in care-free moments, of ‘I and God.’ They were brothers 
and equals, and the meaning of ‘liberty’ was well understood,—between 
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Them. Even in those days there were some who laughed at the foolish 
man’s pretensions; though others did not laugh: they feared, knowing that 
lunatics-at-large are dangerous, and that the German Emperor was a racial 
mirror, rather than an entity. But now,—ah, now, we have passed to better 
things: the German Emperor was right, not wrong; the only trouble with 
him was, he was not right enough. He had forgotten, in his image of the 

Godhead, to include the Reverend-, and the congregation 

of the Community Church, and, I assume, me, and my cook, and the entire 
swarm of ‘me-s’ over all this ant-hill of an earth. God is the perfect demo¬ 
crat; like a Presidential candidate, he is ‘one of the boys’, one of us. Such 
a comfort; so ‘homey’, to be assured that God is like that. You don’t agree? 
You would prefer a God who is wiser than we are. Well, well: there is no 
pleasing some people. Stop and think. Remember those sacred words: 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,—I beg your pardon; I had forgotten that 
this reverend gentleman puts Equality first. In either case, if you accept 
his revelation, you need never look up any more. Nothing, anywhere, is 
any better than you are. And Liberty; surely you must appreciate that! 
Come to the window. We overlook a New York street. Yes,—there it 
is! See that automobile; the driver has his arm round his neighbour’s waist; 
he is gazing into her eyes; he is steering by those stars. Liberty, sweet Liberty! 
There is a child playing some twenty yards ahead. Hush! Let nothing 
interrupt the free and flowing play of Liberty. Dead? I think not. It 
seemed to me that angels lifted her out of the way. Poor child, to have 
been robbed like that of a democratic funeral, of a fraternal and free funeral, 
with her mother and father and her own little ghost embracing the driver 
and his girl as champions of human Liberty,—God, the perfect democrat, 
embracing all of them, indiscriminately, for luck. 

“Now we pass to another theological pronouncement. This time it is the 

Reverend-, S. J., who speaks. ‘If Christ were sitting in one 

confessional box and a priest in another, the priest could blot out sin just as 
effectively as could Christ. . . . The mere presence of a priest causes sin 
to be blotted out. You may ask why a priest’s power does not always have 
the effect that it should. It is because you do not co-operate with him. 
You must pray for him, pray that he will be kind and patient toward all.’ 
That we should be kind and patient toward him, seems to be taken for granted; 
and I don’t wonder, in such circumstances. Kind! Why, the obvious thing 
to do would be to feed him and flatter him, and to pray to him every few 
minutes so as to have passing sins blotted out before they accumulate. Talk 
about modern conveniences! But the real joke is the reaction of the Protestant 
clergy. Some would froth at the mouth at the Reverend Father’s ‘pre¬ 
sumption’; others would turn green with envy: if only they could believe all 
that of themselves; in any case, if only they could voodoo their Parishioners 
into believing it of them! Competition, without that, simply is not fair. 
Perhaps that is why the other Reverend gentleman, seeking a solution— 
competition for souls (or for purses?) being very keen these days—hit upon 
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the idea that every man, worthy of the name of democrat and therefore free, 
can be his own absolver. Rather clever, come to think of it: no need to pray 
that a priest will be kind to you; just be kind to yourself. You and God 
being equals, I should be prepared to argue that absolution must be contained 
inherently within the sin. They need a student of Theosophy to work these 
things out for them. 

“Seriously, is it not strange how little the world changes? Symbols, 
perpetually mistaken for realities; priests, perpetually confused, above all, 
perpetually confusing themselves—sometimes honestly, sometimes dishonestly 
—with Deity: the old vice of priests in every exoteric religion the world has 
known. In Egypt, Babylonia, India, ancient America—wherever priests 
have functioned—the vanity, ambition, and the cowardice of men, have com¬ 
bined to create this dreadful superstition. 

“Now for another item. Governor-, of one of our more important 

States, speaking to the congregation of a Presbyterian Church, declares: 
‘The world is waiting for America; it leaps to hear every blow America 
strikes. America shines among nations as the little child that shall lead 
them. Just as God gave humanity a new chance when he directed Noah to 
build the Ark, so He gave it [nota bene, humanity, not the Ark] a new chance 
when He put it into the head of an Italian navigator to discover America.’ ’’ 

The Student was literally writhing. “For Heaven’s sake!” he exclaimed; 
“Keep your horrible world to yourself.” 

But the Philosopher continued relentlessly. “Do not worry”, he said. 
“That Governor will be re-elected; regardless of his politics, he will be re¬ 
elected. He knows his people. A speech like that is irresistible. They 
could see the world leaping (now don’t be unsympathetic; you are a good 
American; try to see the Governor banging the lectern as he says, ‘every 
blow America strikes ’: it is quite moving if you approach it in the right spirit). ’ ’ 

“Stop,” said the Student. “I must speak.” 

“No,” the Philosopher answered. “It would be impolite. I have not 
finished; and I don’t trust you,—you might be rude to the Governor. Seri¬ 
ously”, he added, after a moment’s pause, “it makes me glad I am not the 
Lord, what could you do with a people like that! If an earthquake were to 
wipe out half of them, the other half, picking itself up, would feel superior 
because history had recorded nothing like it; if they were to hear a great voice 
from heaven saying, You infernal idiots’, or more seemly words to that 
effect, they would ‘come to’ with a vastly increased sense of their own im¬ 
portance,—God having singled them out for this distinction. I am glad it 
is not my problem.” 

What to do about it would be beyond me”, the Historian interjected at 
this point. “I have tried to handle individuals who were similarly consti¬ 
tuted, and they have twisted even their moments of collapse, when there 
was nothing left of them but negation and despair, into proof of their real 
superiority,—by saying perhaps, as in one case, ‘I told you this would hap¬ 
pen!’ But I do think that, if you were looking for causes, the American 
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environment suggests a contributing factor. You may remember a passage 
in Hawthorne’s Marble Faun , following a description of the Capitol at Rome, 
and the view from one of its windows. He says: ‘We glance hastily at these 
things,—at this bright sky, and those blue distant mountains, and at the 
ruins, Etruscan, Roman, Christian, venerable with a threefold antiquity, and 
at the company of world-famous statues in the saloon, in the hope of putting 
the reader into that state of feeling which is experienced oftenest in Rome. 

It is a vague sense of ponderous remembrances; a perception of such weight 
and density in a by-gone life, of which this spot was the centre, that the present 
moment is pressed down or crowded out , and our individual affairs and interests 
are but half as real here as elsewhere .’ Re-reading that passage recently, 
reminded me of a man, now dead, whom I knew quite well, years ago in 
Europe. He had been born within the shadow of York Minster. His father, 
who loved and revered every corner of it, brought him up to do likewise, 
constantly pointing out its beauties and telling him its history. He was 
carried back to the days of ancient Rome, when York was known as Eboracum; 
to the great deeds of Kings and Barons; to battles which had decided the 
fate of peoples and dynasties. He was saturated in traditions of heroism and 
of sacrifice, and lived in the midst of their monuments. When he grew up 
he became a lawyer and moved to London. Instinctively he took an office 
near Westminster Abbey, and practised there all his life. His profession, 
instead of serving him merely as a means of livelihood, was seen by him as 
yet another expression of the spirit and purpose of old York Minster, and of 
the Abbey which outwardly had taken its place. Was not the law a monu¬ 
ment to an immemorial past, the living embodiment of what Romans, Saxons, 
Normans, and the long line of English, had suffered and had achieved? The 
result was that his thoughts always ran on big and noble lines. His personal 
affairs were important, of course; but they were overshadowed by the greater 
importance of the ever-continuous and ever-unfolding drama of which he 
was privileged to be a spectator, and in which he, though to an infinitesimal 
degree , was privileged to participate,—the drama of the world’s life and prog¬ 
ress. He was not an astronomer, but, for recreation, he loved to read and 
to marvel at what astronomy tells us of ‘the wonderful works of God’,—of 
incalculable spaces, of unthinkable periods of time. Nothing small or mean 
came near him. Gossip would have been impossible in his presence. He 
would not have rebuked it; he simply would not have understood it, and his 
silence would have been so remote that, in spite of his habitual kindliness and 
geniality, the intruder would have felt himself ostracized. 

“I wish I had known, when I knew him, those lines (to my shame I have 

forgotten who wrote them): 

“ ‘O ancient streams, O far-descended woods, 

“Full of the fluttering of melodious souls!’ 

Unknowingly, he lived them—and he would have understood and loved 
them as few could. 
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"Do you see what I mean? Living near York Minster or Westminster 
Abbey does not necessarily make that kind of a man; but living in a raw 
™ ntr j' without a past, is likely to promote growth along very different lines. 
What I can only describe as the poverty of the external world—its appalling 
emptiness—as, for instance, facing Brooklyn Bridge—tends very strongly to 
throw the attention back upon self, or in any case, to produce the opposite 
effect to that described by Hawthorne, and thus to give the present moment 
an unmerited importance, and our individual affairs and interests a prominence 
which is quite misleading.” 

"Surely”, questioned our Visitor, "if your friend felt, as you say, that he 
could participate in the drama he witnessed, to an infinitesimal degree only 
it must have given him a sense of being very small, painfully insignificant, and 

hive beerr?” t ”“** h ‘ m leSS ° f a man than otherw 'se he might 

Quite the contrary”, the Historian answered. "He was a man of tre¬ 
mendous energy, of great personal force. In a crowd, the police invariably 

T p n J7l° T 7' reC ° gnizing ' 1 think ' that he was indeed a gentleman, in 
the old-faslnoned meaning of the word, which implied, among other things, 
the possession of authority. * ’ 

-.Jlf 1 « ndersta nd you”, the Student now said, "your theory is that, human 
nature being very much alike everywhere, and vanity being more or less 
equally distributed, the European or Chinaman or what not, having a couple 
of thousand years or so over which to spread it, is less likely than we are^o 
concentrate it on the present, and therefore is less likely to imagine that the 
W °!* m \ S , breathlessl y for his own or his country’s next ‘blow ’ ” 

No , the Historian answered; "you have not caught my meaning' First 
let me explain that I believe an American who is proud of his European 
descent, and who thinks of himself as an off-shoot from some European 

tion'on rather than as * he P^duct of spontaneous generation or special crea- 
„ , 7 h ‘ S Sld6, and who - ^rther, fills himself with the history and traditions 
and literature of his ancestral race or races,-may, in spite'of his physical 
environment, acquire much the same outlook on life. I should lo further 
or I think that an American of that kind is helped by his environment to 
be more open-minded than his European cousin Some f„„i- i, ronment . to 

™ zsxztjzz 

and to iLZth never before met with ‘such readiness to listen to proposals 

of which he spoke* springs'frmn'tlle goldride of7££T- Z^Z tT ^ 
great a detachment from the past M y friendnf v t 7 * ^ t0 ° 

™, d . for instanc , jtl “lis : t 

w,e k ^ him ,, am rt 
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more ‘free thought’ in the objectionable sense—more radicalism in politics 
and in religion—in Europe than in America; but this is the result of an emo¬ 
tional reaction following the Great War; it is something entirely different from 
the open-mindedness which you find here, and which, habitually judging 
men and plans and ideas on their merits, refuses to destroy until convinced 
that something better can be constructed. 

“As to your suggestion that their vanity seems less objectionable because 
more widely spread, I think that although there are hosts of Europeans who 
feel that their country, whatever that may be, is unquestionably superior to 
any other, there would be less excuse for them than for our friend the Gov¬ 
ernor, if they were not to derive some sense of awe, of reverence—some sense, 
too, of their personal insignificance—from the very facts and impressions 
upon which they base their feeling of national pre-eminence. All the things 
of which the Governor is most proud, are the handiwork of his own generation, 
—skyscrapers, huge bridges, colossal fortunes, the world’s envy; while all the 
things of which the European is most proud are the work of his forebears,— 
down to the home in which he lives, though only a thatched cottage.” 

At this point the Beginner joined us. Someone greeted him, asking him 
how he was. ‘‘I have been having an awful time”, he replied. “My desire 
for the spiritual life seems to have disappeared completely, while every other 
desire I have ever harboured seems to have surged to the front, occupying 
nearly the whole of my attention.” He wanted to talk about those “other 
desires : that was evident. But the Philosopher, at the risk of seeming 
unsympathetic, and realizing that if the boy were allowed to talk, it would 
only tend to increase his sense of identification with these “spooks” of his 
lower nature,—the Philosopher turned on him rather heatedly. “I have been 
a member of the Society”, he said, “for thirty-five years and longer. For 
all those years I have had to live with my lower nature, consciously; and 
I am sick to death of it. Now there is nothing new about yours, young man, 
and I am just as sick of yours, before you tell me a word about it, as I am of 
my own. I once heard of a man with a cancer—dreadfully far'gone—who 
wanted to show it to all his friends. Gentlemen don’t do that sort of thing. 
It s bad form. They keep their cancers and their lower natures to themselves 
recognizing them for what they are,—as afflictions, hideous to suffer and almost 
as hideous to behold. You will want to tell me, perhaps, that your case is 
exceptional; that your desires are not low; that they are in every way seemly; 
that you feel confident you could satisfy them without betraying your man¬ 
hood, even if their gratification should seem to conflict with your spiritual 
aspirations. Young man, every lower nature from the beginning of time has 
tried to convince its owner that it is possible to ‘straddle’; that compromise is 
legitimate; that you can stand still without going down hill. I am so tired of 
the idea that I could expire from its monotony. You have been having an 
‘awful time’ you say. Let me tell you something: you will continue to have 
an awful time, a worse and worse time, for just so long as you continue to 
pay any attention to your desires. You will have a still worse time if you 
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nng them to me: that is, I hope so. Take them to the Morgue, my friend- 
Z e ,u th u re ’ and lf y ° U Cannot detach yourself from them, stay there 
™ th ° Ugh W ' th y ° ur head out of the window if you value your life ” 

tinnpH ™ crest{aUen - “Cheer up!” the Philosopher con¬ 

tinued. Nothing ,s lost so long as you realize that you and your feelings 
ave no more connection necessarily, than a man and his dog. Remember 
what Judge used to say-you have been told of this often-that the way to 

g hi " ° f el “ ta ' 15 to P a y no attention to it; that desires and feelings 
, h ', h , ® leme ntals. live on mental attention, and can easily be starved to 

more ^ ^° Ur attention activel y a way from them! to other and 

more real thmgs. Occasionally it is profitable to face them down Thus if 

xr d rxzzL v - ° f ^ 

it asTsimaf ffrT" ,aughed ’~ which is what the Philosopher wanted, taking 
u as a signal for a judicious change of subject g 

“How about the Briand-Kellogg 'Pact of Paris’?” he asked 

seems £2?° “ but * 

‘ Message of felicitation ’ to President Do'umerguTotprance 0 ” htS 

Of the signatories would undoubtedlv he g t . [' The ma J°nty 

stress of some emotional impulse or if imoelledh^fi? CUar) y under the 
outbreak of wholesale murder. But suppose that ^ n **? a foIIowin g an 

for whom fighting is a pastime_anH PP i 3t ’ arnong them, were men 

notorious criminals, with a record of'ho U °h S ?° h men exist; otber men, 
offences. Such men might say trulv that U t 6 " reaklng ’ bur K lar y and similar 
only when the police or some oh^! V* " their desire to kill i it is 
that they may have been obliged to kffTfrom m j erferes with them . 

I think, to imagine that men of that lr’ a essit y • It would be foolish, 
merely because they sign a ‘scran of oaneT g ° mg *° change their natures 

that „„i„„ s the s J e ,y pe "Sd ‘here Ire T m ° r ' foolish “ a «Ppose 
likely to do so. They will sivn_ k ■ ? some - as history proves — are 

with total unconsciousness of insincerity^fOT ^i* 6 **’ bUt P erha P s 

burglar prefers to carry on his busing ’ / bave said ’ the professional 

stated truly that if Belgium, in 1014 had offered ■ German y has always 
not have been killed: instead, they tould hLe haTthT^T’ BdgianS Would 
lowed and digested as subjects of the Kaiser StUl l H ^ bglng swa1 ' 
should do any harm,—that is so lonv « tv, ' ’ 1 d ° n * see why the Pact 
tinues to bolt his doors and windows keeps PeaCe ' lovin K householder con- 
his sons how to shoot.” ’ P h ammunitl on dry, and teaches 
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“Aren’t you unduly pessimistic?” our Visitor asked, evidently rather 
shocked. 

“My friend”, the Historian answered, “do you mean to tell me that Russia, 
if the rest of Europe were unarmed, or were known to be defenceless against 
some weapon of destruction discovered by Russian chemists,—do you mean 
to tell me that the Soviet would not regard it as a ‘sacred’ duty to overrun 
Europe, and America too, for that matter, so as to impound us within the 
Soviet fold ? Do you not realize that a nation with a ‘ mission ’ is as dangerous 
as a wild beast? Germany had a mission,—to spread Kultur; the Saracens 
had a mission,—to spread the doctrines of Mohammet. France owes as much 
to Charles Martel as to her heroes of the Great War: though many people 
seem to regard that war as if it had been the first,—an exceptional aberration 
from ‘normality’! Can you tell me of a ten-year period in the history of 
the world when war was not being waged somewhere,—either about some¬ 
thing, or nothing at all?” 

“ I confess I don’t remember any wars during the ten years preceding 1914.” 

“Well,” said the Historian, “the Russo-Japanese war did not end until 
September, 1905; there was a war in Zululand in 1906; Nicaragua was at war 
with Honduraj and Salvador in 1907; Tibet was at war with China from 
1910 until 1912; Italy declared war against Turkey in 1911; Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro were at war with Turkey in 1912, and in 1913, there was 
the so-called Second (actually, the Five Hundreth or so) Balkan war. Prob¬ 
ably there were several more, but for the moment I have forgotten them.” 

Our Visitor smiled with the rest of us,—rather appalled, I think. How 
quickly we forget; how slow to learn! 

“Has the time come,” the Engineer now asked, “to say something of the 
world’s light,—following the Philosopher’s suggestion? It is not easy to 
escape from the world’s darkness. Since the daily paper, even the best of 
them, has become a business enterprise, and therefore has made itself sub¬ 
servient to the law of supply and demand, we are compelled, in order to know 
anything of what is happening outside our immediate circle, to swallow our 
daily dose of ‘jazzed’ fact and eccentric incident, and to disentangle from 
these, as best we can, something genuine and significant. ‘Jazz’ bands, I am 
told, are in the habit of ‘stepping up’ some air by one of the great composers; 
of ‘interpreting’ it to suit the curiously deformed ears of those who pay to 
listen. If, for my sins, I were present, I should try to disentangle the sub¬ 
stratum of original melody from the horror of its interpretation; and, in 
exactly the same way, a reader of the daily paper, should he desire truth, 
must ignore nearly everything he reads for the sake of the underlying echo 
of reality. The general public wants the ‘high spots.’ This means that it 
has an appetite for murders, suicides, divorces; for the latest vulgarity of 
the latest millionaire; for the ‘highest price’ ever paid for a Romney or a 
Rembrandt, a cabbage or a caterpillar. It means that nothing is ‘news’ 
unless it deals with the calamitous, or with the extravagant, the outrageous, 
the abnormal. Many modern books are written for the same class of ‘con- 
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sumer.' No worse mistake could be made, however, than to judge the world 
y noisiest and most conspicuous elements. Behind the scenes in all 
brahisT Pe ° ple Sufficient,y en dowed with self-respect, if not with 

fx n n Th r p “?!, icity ' r wh °" **» *«<«.« no, 

sssas sssr “- - -- 

se $££■& ™ d sss 

to India a, Sief o Iwff H"T”«“ P ™“ “nd Princess of Wale, 
dally now. wto „ mu “ h .n j?'«T •** everyone. Espe- 

out of I„di,J,“ “ Sing to rr"” 1 ““ eV “ « coming 

the more spiritual significance of that amaS ^ ° T Wh °’. m Spite of missin S 
for the best he could see in if-q non i * a • countr y, m ar *y case looked 
arities. studiedXn " h 1,7 ' *** to their peculi. 

with an JlllVZ^ST sympathy. A man of keen intelligence, 

»s many do to the 'many myatorieaTnjndia’ S5, ‘Z says U ctnnof T“' 

by myself to shoot. The ground was famdiaV^ 1 ^ 6nt 0ut m the even ing 
There was a large lake where I harl f i ** )ut !t was aP changed, 

punt with a paddle I g 0t ^ and nadZ^ TfZ ** ° n the ' ake was a 
little green promontory On it bv theed *' A bank of tbe lake to a 
Kiri. I asked her what the name of the .aZ ^ E m ° St lovely 

But she laughed and shook her head and said Zi ^ where her ullage was. 
on the opposite bank and walked home r Hng * P a ddled on, landed 
I could remember every detad of Te n, ^ and had no fever. 

Kiri, and a few days later I went back to the laL fiVt^h ^ **“ ° f the 
and no sign of a punt, and no one had ever seen a like 1 WaS n ° lake 
bourhood. Hallucination? I do not think™rt'° rapunt ln the neigh- 
India of what we in England would call the ^ ^ S ° much in 

open mind, and I think that if we lived SthTTZ that 1 haVe an 

existence—m a region of divination magic and Stence ~ and Perhaps a better 

"S^iug of Britt, rui, h, te£ =££ 


-^mputiou. had „ nce ,,, ited 
one of which had been a man-eat-pr i ^ were looking at some tigers, 

would happen if the British left IndiT 6 nend aslced Sir Dinkar what 
removed ail bamo" “ "** would happen if yoa 

truth of this statement so evident tr . garden, was the reply. The 
and anything of its peoples but whi f ny ° ne wh ° knows the history of India 
formers' when lecturing Af * 13 pers,stentlv denied by Indian 're- 
what Sir Walter relates of that c A'r/o • * S ratker more tba n confirmed by 
part in the GreZwa r youS itot ^ ^ Pertab Si "S b . whose 
lies in the fact thatTtZth MoslZ T Half the P ° int ° f the st °”’ 

of India; and Sir Pertab was a Hind h ,° “* aupposed t0 the fire-eaters 
generous, kindly. However- ‘Sir Pertah'l Z hC WaS travelled - tolerant, 
at a farewell dinner Lord cZn f COme Up t0 Simla to be Present 
we left, and ^ the n ^ ht bef ^ 

of his hopes and ambitions and on Af l UP v- ° “ the mornin K. talking 
Moslem people in India. I denrf-nt ,, ,, -' S ambl t 10ns was to annihilate the 

friends known to both of us. “Yes 6 ” he^Zt hZ* ? lentioned Mos lem 
much liking them dead ” ’ d ’ 1 ' kmg them to °- but very 

men, wtTh TomTfsTpnVtCand an elucak *T &nd ChiValr ° US ^ 
place he writes: ‘I say after careful mm 1 ucatlon to associate/ In another 

« great , p,„ ple J ,„y „ T7 e “ Th ' “* K * Sl ”” ins * re P“>»Pa 
independent as the Pathans nnf ^’i “* n0t n ° ble ' as the Rajputs, 
they wi„ beat all three^^ ° f ^ Pu ”^ ^ 
word of money [is] far awav from JL artlsans ’ or as Wlts -' 'All thought or 
land, not long ago the talk of mm, P reoccu P at »ons of the Rajas. In Eng- 
and nota bene, ye modems 

delight to annoLce yZpotrr y ] r h U av Cann0t T* ° f ^ W6alth ' >'° U 

wealth, still less boast of his fortune • He ZtoS 3 Raja talk ° f Ws 
most striking of all the Raiout rinVfc TJ Z ln some res Pects the 
Sesodia Fateh Singh, legitimate heir to rtT/A AIaharana of Udaipur, the 
of the great god , 4 ,va To t hVp r Rama ' the vice -^ent 

fortune to meet him in Udaipur he * ’ ^ thC fCW Wh ° had the good 

golden silence, and the most voluble // nd ' ans ° f that tune ' believed in 
talkative in that gracious and noWe V1S '/ rS SCemed disinclined to be 

secret of these I often tried to think out the 
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“I could quote interminably. It is a delightful book, and reading it leaves 
a delightful impression of the author. I believe none the less that I, for my 
enjoyment, and he, for providing it, equally deserve censure. I believe that 
both of us have been contaminated to some extent by standards less noble 
than those of our youth; certainly less noble than those of the Rajputs,—my 
reason being that he writes about men whose hospitality he had accepted and 
whom he knew intimately—Maharaja Madho Singh of Jaipur, for example— 
in ways which, though kindly, would not have pleased them; and that he 
seems to feel that, because they are dead, it does not matter. I realized, 
almost with a shock, that if I were an Indian Raja and were to read The India 
We Served , I should feel the deepest respect for the author’s unselfish work 
for India, and for his many gifts and qualities, but that I should not want 
another white man as a friend: for are not the best of them likely to write 
books, and to tell things which they know only because I had allowed them to 
come near me? Without any question, Sir Walter’s motive in writing it was 
unmercenary and unselfish, while in many ways it will do good, not only 
by helping ‘the youth sailing East,’ as he wishes, but particularly in America, 
by removing many misconceptions. None the less, and in spite of Rudyard 
Kipling, who urged Sir Walter to ‘make a book’ of his diaries and recollections, 
I am sure that the Marquis de Soveral chose the better part. You may 
remember that he was Portuguese Minister in London for many years, and 
that he was perhaps King Edward’s most intimate friend. There was no 
one in England worth knowing whom he did not know or might not have 
known. Yet, after the Portuguese revolution in 1908, which impoverished 
him, and King Edward’s death in 1910, Soveral preferred poverty and the 
obscurity it entailed, rather than to enrich himself by writing his memoirs, 
as he might have done; for to him, confidences were sacred—even when those 
from whom he had received them had passed away. In that respect, in any 
case, he lived and died a grand seigneur. 

“You may think it mean to find fault, after enjoying the result so unre¬ 
servedly; but surely it is our duty, as followers or would-be followers of those 
‘most perfect gentlemen,’ the Masters, to proclaim their standards even 
while admitting to our shame, as I admit in this case, that we lamentably fall 
short of living up to them. My enjoyment carries with it its own condem¬ 
nation. It would not have been half as great if the book had not been so 
personal. Yet it cannot be repeated too often that nobility of thought and 
action is and always will be the only foundation upon which chelaship can be 
built, and that the least departure from it is a disgrace. Journalism which, 
for the most part, is the quintessence of vulgarity, has corrupted literature, 
and our own taste, to such an extent, that there are very few makers or readers 
of books who are not victims of its poison.’’ 

“What you have been saying,’’ the Engineer now volunteered, “reminds me 
of a promise. Let me preface its fulfilment to this extent: the man whose 
heart is given to painting finds either beauty or ugliness everywhere; he thinks 
and feels in those terms. In his case, unfortunately, he is likely to limit his 
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interest to appearances. The man whose heart is given to chelaship finds 
e" her chLsWp or its opposite everywhere, and draws from both, unending 
lessons In Ws case, appearances, no matter how beautiful, can be regarded 
only as veils concealing greater beauties; and because = h6 ' ashl J , ^°^J “ 

“c^a^de clearer,-possibly by contrast but often quite 
directly P Not long ago a friend whose heart is thus centred, came to me 
enthusiastic over a recent volume containing selections from speeches and 
addresses delivered by Rudyard Kipling between 1906 and 1927. entitled 
TlZof Wor 7 s 'Read that passage,’ he said, ‘and for the love of Heaven 
1 thatTt l quoted in the "Screen” for the benefit of some of our younger 
members! I promised to do so. The passage was ^ 
at Winchester College during the second year of the war. A nfl ® ra " 6 ® 

beine dedicated to the memory of an old Wykehamist, George eci , 

LTctiof And this is what Kipling said to the boys of Winchester as he con- 

'“tl’nooSwh.t.v., his physical disabilities, or however meanly he may 
think of himself, let no one dream for a moment he will not be needed, and 
needed! in the new order of things. Hi, dot, » to prepare hmisel 
now This is harder for him than for the combatant officer, since an officer 
woTk is continually tested against actual warfare. ["There are, of course. 
Tib distinctions in o„r case.- my .Head broke in, “because 
never ceases and a member is either combatant or nothing. ] The men 
of the second line _the civil reserve that will take over when the sword is 
sheathed—have no such check, nor have they the officer's spur of visible 

responsibility. Their turn comes later. Till it comes they must work on 

honour that they may be ready to uphold the honour of civilization. They 
have not long to wait. In a few years some of you must be working with ou 
Allies at the administration of what may be left of Central Europe, w 
you will have to invent new systems to meet new conditions almost as swift y 
L during the war, new weapons were invented to meet new forms of attack. 

I sav in a few years, because the youngest captain I know is twenty-one, 
IheYoungest I have heard of is nineteen. And so it will te1 on1 the civil ade. 
The war has given the youth of all our world a step in age-additional seniority 
of three yearn You may say-though your relative, are more likely to think 
tiftat your youth has been taken iron, you. I prefer to put it that your 
mantod has been thru,, on you early-*, the .worths pomb ™ youme, 
for it then not according to the measure of your years, but to the measure 
of our world's great need. You have seen and realized the very things which 
ten felt would befall A, far as hi, short life allowed, he ordered 
“ he might not be overwhelmed by them when they were upon 

” “ man, of you too will die-but he died knowing the issue 

foTwhS £ died. I. I we,, to die for one's eoun,,yr_.ven the 
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is also necessary that, so long as he lives, a man should give to his country, 
as George Cecil gave, a mind and soul neither ignorant nor inadequate. 

“It was easy enough to see why my friend wanted that passage quoted. 
He had brought the book with him, and had handed it to me. Glancing 
through the pages, I noticed that he had marked this statement: It is by the 
things that We take for granted without word that we live.’ This also, though 
elementary to a student of Theosophy, struck me as admirably stated, and 
as always needing to be re-stated: ‘ Remember always that, except for the 
appliances we make, the rates at which we move ourselves and our possessions 
through space, and the words which we use, nothing in life changes. The 
utmost any generation can do is to rebaptize each spiritual or emotional 
rebirth in its own tongue.’ 

‘“It is an admirable book, full of wisdom,’ commented my friend—always 
either enthusiastic or disgusted over the last he has read. ‘ It pictures, though 
of course unintentionally, the very foundation of chelaship: loyal service, 
faithful comradeship, nobility of motive, steadfastness of purpose,—the 
standards without which no one can be counted as truly human.’ 

“ It is a joy to think and to speak of such things,’’ said the Student. “Your 
friend’s concluding comment recalls something that I read recently about 
Queen Victoria, whom it is rather the fashion nowadays to treat as a stuffy 
old thing, devoid of imagination or other merit. The Empress Eugdnie, talk¬ 
ing to Maurice Paleologue in 1912, of the days when she and the third Napoleon 
took refuge in England after the war of 1870, described Victoria as ‘the most 
devoted, the most generous, the most helpful of friends,’ adding: ‘You could 
hardly believe in all the delicate attentions which she heaped on us, during the 
first bitter days of our exile. She continued to treat us as sovereigns, just as 
when we were the allies of England. She said to me one day: “You no longer 
have the sovereignty of power, but you have a still higher sovereignty—that 
of misfortune ( malheur ).” ’ Later, in 1879, when Eugenie was a widow, and 
when her only child, the Prince Imperial, was killed in Zululand, Queen 
Victoria rose to such genuineness of understanding and sympathy that, to 
honour and console the mother, she erected a statue to the Prince in the 
Royal Chapel at Windsor, among the tombs of the English Royal Princes. 
Now I say that a woman who was capable of that, and of Vous n'avez plus la 
souverainete du pouvoir , mats vous avez une souverainete plus haute encore , celle 
du malheur —not only proved herself great of soul, but by that single phrase, 
and by the generosity and nobility it revealed, proved, in anticipation, that 
she lived in a world unknown to her critics, beyond their comprehension and 
their reach. Her nature is as foreign to theirs, as Abraham Lincoln’s beautiful 
simplicity is foreign to the artificialities and perversities of the men who 
disparage him.’’ 

“That was splendid of the old Queen,” the Ancient commented. “All 
nobility that is worthy of the name, comes down from above, and therefore 
carries with it a touch of inspiration, a suggestion of divine simplicity. You 
remember, I hope, this incident during the retreat of the ‘Contemptibles’ 
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from Mons. They had been marching or fighting, as I remember it, for three 
days and nights, without sleep and practically without food. Outnumbered 
two to one in guns also—they had narrowly escaped being overwhelmed by 
the right wing of the German armies; staggering in retreat, many of them 
wounded, in groups of twos and threes and twenties, along the main road 
through the central Square of Mons, with shells bursting everywhere,—their 
surviving officers did all they could to rally them, but with scant success, for 
they had reached that stage of exhaustion when men are deaf and dumb and 
blind. Then it was that Tom Bridges a Colonel I believe—seeing a toyshop on 
the Square, and, behind its broken window, a toy drum,—seized it, began to 
beat it with all the air of a trained performer, and, marching up and down, mak- 
ing a fool of himself for love s sake, rallied those half-dead men and turned them 
once more into a weapon for King and country and for France.” The Ancient 
paused. Then, in some curious, indescribable way, isolating himself from 
the rest of us until he seemed utterly alone in space, he said: “Dear and 
wonderful Lord, my Lord, I know what happened when Tom Bridges died. 
You met him, and you took him in your arms and blessed him; and there came 
a protest from someone or something not far off—‘his sins, his sins, his sins’; 
and you, furious, turned, with ‘to Hell with his sins,’ like a living flame from 
your heart. And Tom Bridges went to his knees at your feet, sobbing,— 
for he had not known, 0 God, he had not known,—you; and now your kind¬ 
ness; he could not endure your kindness. But you, hearing only that drum 
in the Square of Mons, wrapped him in the folds of Paradise—the soldier’s 
Paradise—where comrades greeted him with cheers and laughter!” 

It was almost too much for one or two of us. The Ancient’s imagination, 
linked perhaps with some former experience of his own, had moved him deeply! 
and had carried him—or so it seemed to us—within measurable distance of 
the truth. Yet the Recorder felt obliged to utter a warning. “So far as I 
am aware, he said, “ ‘Tom Bridges’, as he was popularly known in the 
British Army, is still alive, and has become a very important and prominent 
person in the service of the Empire.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” the Ancient answered. “I hope you are 
right, partly because we need such men in our midst to-day,—more so than 
ever perhaps; but partly also for the chance you give me to bring out the 
deeper truths involved. First, that time in that world is very different from 
time as we know it here. Paradise necessarily contains the Past and the 
Future in what seems like an eternal Now. If I anticipated by ten or twenty 
years, it makes no difference: what will be, was. In terms of earth-time, 
many a man, in deep sleep, has been lifted, or indrawn (whichever you prefer)*, 
by the Master-soul who loves him, and has walked in ‘the land of the leal’ for 
a moment which there seemed like an eternity,—to recall no more, perhaps, 
on waking, than a sense of immortal youth, or of a joy transcending words! 
Second, what is ‘death’? It is the abandonment of the body, and although! 
as a rule, it is a painful and distressing process, that is because we struggle 
against it. There were thousands of men, during the Great War, who, in 
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one supreme moment of living, abandoned their bodies, and thus, in the true 
sense, experienced ‘death’ as it should be experienced: not as an agony, but 
as a triumph,—and who are still alive. They had dropped all concern for, 
all attachment to, both the body and their personal interests. Have you 
forgotten the words of Claudel, the poet, quoted at the Convention of 1927 • 
‘And then, at last, there where his spent body bends and where his will hesi¬ 
tates and ebbs,—he sinks his ship beneath him, and passes onward, on the 
wings of passion and desire.’ Something greater than his own will carries 
him, and he becomes, spiritually, as a child in the arms of his Father, though 
perhaps behaving in this world like a lion at bay. . . . We need above all 
things to free ourselves from a mechanical view of time and space and causality. 
So, I repeat,—I know what happened when Tom Bridges died,—and someday, 
he will know too. 

“What he did during the retreat through Mons has often struck me as the 
English equivalent of 1 Debout les morts!’ Curious, how national psychology 
differs, and therefore how necessarily different are the ways of heroism. 
General Ludlow, sitting on the parapet of the trenches under fire at Santiago, 
reading Light on the Path aloud to encourage his men, is another illustration 
of the same thing: totally different, but exactly the same in spirit. 

“It seems to come to this,—as conclusion to all we have been saying: we 
are the children of our Master, whoever that Master may be,—Christ or 
another, and whether known to us personally or not. Out of the Darkness 
of life he called us, that we, though still in darkness, might witness to his 
ight. It is a light, not only of mind to illumine darkened minds; not only of 
hope, pointing from despair to worship: it is the light of a most human and 
most loving and most valiant heart,—the heart of a father in the heart of a 
King. And of a King long forsaken; of a King who has turned his back on 
Paradise that he may stand between his people and their doom; who, unseen, 
unrecognized, unthanked, forgotten, spends himself like water that the world 
may yet be saved; who answers everywhere the cry of a soul for pity, the cry 
of a soul for help,—but who, giving, for ever giving, must find in that his sole 
reward, since blindness cannot see, and each man’s uttermost attention is 
riveted on himself and his little sorrows, on himself and his little needs. Surely 
it is for us to remember and never to forget; for we have been called—not 
because of our merits, but as proof that he, in this world, is well-nigh destitute. 
One of the Kings of Heaven, here he is less than a ghost. Should this not give 
us zeal, passionate desire, one-pointed determination to work unfalteringly 
that he and his equal brethren may be known and loved and obeyed? First, 
in the nature of things, we must fit ourselves to work. Merely to talk about 
the light, without possessing it, brings it to scorn, and the name of Masters 
to scorn. Tragically often that has been done, and not always with good 
intention; for if our motive be to listen to our own flow of wisdom, the motive 
is not good. Yet to be fit to work, does not mean to be perfect. It means 
knowledge of our own limitations, both intellectual and moral; it means deep 
and sincere conviction, of the will even more than of the head,—the honest 
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conviction which can come from one source only,—a genuine and cons an 
effort to obey the best and highest we can see. If we do that, always thin ing 
of it, and always trying, for their sakes, to see more truly and more nobly, 
they will supply the rest. We shall help without thinking we are helpful, 
and may hope that, in time, by our forgetfulness of self, by our sense of one¬ 
ness with our fellows, and by our love of the Masters’ spirit and purpose, the 
light of the Lodge, even in this world, will find place in which to shine. 

T. 

Postscript: 

A valued English member of The Theosophical Society is good enough to 
write us: “. . .the statement in the Screen of Time [Theosophical Quar¬ 
terly, July, 1928; pages 39, 40] about the failure of our Broadcasting Cor¬ 
poration to transmit the speeches at the celebration at Ostend of the tenth 
anniversary of the British attack on Ostend and Zeebrugge. It is true that 
we did not broadcast the speeches on that occasion, but the reason given 
by a Belgian newspaper, and quoted in the Screen [the Engineer informs us 
that his quotation was taken from a “Special Cable” to The New York Times 
from Brussels, dated June 3rd], was not the correct one. I have my facts 
direct, and I can only ask you to believe my statement that the reason was 
quite different.” The Recorder is most grateful to our correspondent, as it 
is the foremost wish of the Quarterly to state only the facts at all times. 
It is regrettable, in this case, that we are not in a position to give the facts, 
except in the form of a negative. ^ 
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LETTERS TO STUDENTS 


February 23rd, 1907. 

Dear- 

I go back many times to the pleasure of our visit to-last year and 

of meeting so many of the members there. I do not want the acquaintance 
which was then so pleasantly begun, to sink into forgetfulness, and as it is 
not likely that we shall meet soon again, you must pardon me if I write to 
you occasionally. 

What we all need is greater earnestness. We do not maintain a sufficiently 
sustained attitude. We have periods of exhilaration, almost of exaltation, 
and then we drop back into our low daily level until something happens to 
raise us up again. We need more steadiness, more poise. 

There are several things we can do to achieve this end. Of course there is 
always meditation. We still have no idea of the power of meditation. Indeed 
one of the Masters has told us that, in so many words. But I think the most 
fruitful way to attack the problem is bv endeavouring to raise the level of 
our daily average. It is this daily average that really determines our spiritual 
condition and our progress, not our higher moments of exaltation. 

Now the best way I know to raise our daily average is by adopting little 
practices, making little habits, which will give tangible expression to our devo¬ 
tion and our earnestness. Suppose we have a habit of lounging in our chairs. 
Let us determine that we shall sit up straight. Or suppose we cross our knees. 
Let us determine that hereafter we shall not cross our knees. Suppose we are 
usually cross or short-tempered at breakfast-time. Let us determine that 
we shall make a special effort to be sweet-tempered then. There are hundreds 
of things like this which we can take up, one by one, and do in a spirit of devo¬ 
tion, with very marvellous effects; for, while the thing itself is small and of no 
particular importance, the fact that it makes us think everv few minutes oi 
our aim in doing the thing, is of very great importance. , '' 

Such little observances as these help us enormously in much bigger/ways, 
for we rarely sin deliberately; and if we had our attention directed to higher 
things at the time of temptation, as it might be if we were trying to. keep one 
or more of these little observances, then the chances are that we should decide 
rightly in the important matter. 

Anyhow it is the first step toward continuous meditation, and is immensely 
valuable from this standpoint. It keeps alive that spirit of earnestness and 
devotion which makes it easy to do and be good. 

Please remember me to all my friends in-, and with best wishes to 

yourself, I am, 
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Sincerely, 

C. A. Griscom. 
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and push to them. . . i t wi , " • - SOme sort of vigour and go 

-mbe, straight on ** t0 ** ^ 

loyalty to Judge and the principles which he ' W ° mUst reme mber that 
a nearer duty than any vague Sa of the! T ^ esented and suffered for, is 
Societies. . . . 

to it.—always at, thiog * “ ,ry "'« 10 ero “ * bnde. before we come 

1 d0 not beI ' ev e we appreciate and*urMerstandV*t't lT ^h” 01 * intere sting. 

even the drama; but the deep er mat^n T, *" d art a " d ^nce anS 
influenced in even a more marked manner Tn?it s h^Th ^ been 
Lor instance, I am convinced that much of the that ° Ur Vlsion fails - 

sees all over the world, is directly traceable tn^th 18, ,° US revivaI - which one 
even believe that such a thin* as the senaA 7°. ° f ° Ur M °vement. I 
France was made possible by the work of HP °r the , Cburch and State in 
opened up, and keep open, centres of * H ' 7 B ' and her folI owers. We 
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influence? Such a thought will keep us from many an unworthy action, 

" Wi.T,U to occupy to. how silly it is to spend out .toe 

whether we shall have one kind of a by-law or another. 
What earthly or heavenly difference does it make, provided our name or our 

inwc enable us to do our work? . 

What does matter and what is really interesting is that there “ 
abroad in the world, stirring things up, making them fluidic, ready fo g - 

And it is for us, and for others who have our high ideals, to see that the chang , 
when it does come, is what we would wish it to be. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 

C. A. Griscom. 


April 3rd, 19‘3- 


Dear-- 

Your mind does not need sharpening. We do not progress through our 
minds or understanding. We progress through carrying into effect, m detail 
in our lives, the teaching given us. We always know enough. You know far 

more than you put into practice. ... _ ,, 

Any reading can be spiritual reading, if we do it right. Even the news¬ 
papers may be read for knowledge and ammunition for the Masters work. 
You should try to do any reading in this spirit. Do not read merely for dis¬ 
traction. Many people use reading as others use drink, to forget themselves 
and what they call their troubles for a while. 

Remember that our distance from the Master is measured by our unlikeness 
to him; our closeness by our likeness. If you wish to reach him, be hkehim. 

Do you think he ever has envious or unkind or critical thoughts? When 
you have them take them to him, say: “Master,-has hurt my feel¬ 

ings. I hate her”: tell him just how you really feel. I think after one or 
two trials, you will be so ashamed of your feelings that you will not have them. 

. . . It has been said that one way of conquering suspicious, jealous, 
envious thoughts, is to- try to realize that we actually are all the things that 
we suspect people of thinking us to be, and that we are much worse in ways 
they do not imagine. 

If we feel that we have been left out of something because we are not worthy, 
face that fact, and try to realize that it is true that we are not worthy, and that 
it is only by the Grace of God that we are ever allowed to go anywhere or to 
do anything,—not because we are fit. Cultivate humility. Nothing in life 
is prosaic. The meanest and simplest duty may be made glorious if we do it 
to and for the Master. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

C. A. Griscom. 



The Migration of Symbols, by Donald A. Mackenzie; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 
Ltd., London; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; price, $4.00. 

This volume belongs to a series, now in course of publication, on the “History of Civiliza¬ 
tion, edited by C. K. Ogden. It is a result of scholarly research into the universality of 
certain symbols, and their relation to beliefs and customs. The subject is of special interest 
to students of Theosophy, and they will find the facts in this book of real value. The fre¬ 
quent illustrations, and the detailed index, increase its utility as a work of reference. The 
author shows that ancient art is rooted in religious belief; the same designs are repeated in 
many different parts of the world, which seems to prove that they have a fundamental mean¬ 
ing. He suggests alternative theories to account for this; either the “diffusion theory", which 
presupposes that there is intercommunication, in ideas and art, among the different nations, 
or the theory of the “independent origin" of similar ideas in different parts of the world! 
A simpler explanation is the theosophic teaching of the existence of the Lodge of Masters as 
the common source of all religion. 

It is a pity that the author’s philosophy is not more profound, and that it fails to penetrate 
beneath the surface aspect of the different symbols. The truth is, of course, that without the 
teaching given out in The Secret Doctrine it is impossible to appreciate the fundamental sig¬ 
nificance of symbolism, or to have even a preliminary understanding of the magnitude of 
the subject. To those, however, who have studied that teaching. The Migration of Sym¬ 
bols may be of considerable service to further their investigation of this fascinating subject. 

S. C. 

m T 1 ^ Z nt ° G ° d ’ by Abraham K uyper, D.D. L.L.D., Former Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands. Translated from the Dutch by John Hendrik De Vries, D.D.; The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925; price, $3.00. 

His Decease at Jerusalem, by Abraham Kuyper; Translated by John Hendrik De Vries, D D • 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1928; price, $2.00. 

Dr. Abraham Kuyper was an extraordinary man. Bom in 1837 in Maassluis, Netherlands, 
he died in 1920 after a life of astonishing accomplishment in an unusual variety of fields. 
Taken for a dull boy at school, he graduated from Leyden University with highest honours, 
and obtained his Doctorate in Sacred Theology before he was twenty-six. Entering imme¬ 
diately upon an active ministry, he added to his duties the editorship of The Standard, a daily 
paper, representing the “Christian contingent of the Dutch nation" in politics. For twenty 
years he was a leading figure in the religious, scientific, and political life of his country, pub- 
.lshing numerous books, and writing daily for his two papers. In 1898 he gave the “Stone 
Lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1901 he was called by Queen Wilhelmina 
to be Prime Minister, which position he held till 1905. 

The two volumes of Meditations, here reviewed, bear witness to the intellectual fecundity 
of their author, since they appeared from week to week in his papers, and are refreshing because 
of their simple, Protestant tone. Many, therefore, who do not care for the Roman Catholic 
manuals, may find the restraint, solid thought, reserved yet tender feeling, and flashes of 
mystical insight in these, more to their taste. The first volume offers one hundred and ten 
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Meditations on the single thought from Psalm 73: “As for me, it is good to be near unto God” 
On page 354, Dr. Kuyper writes: “The fellowship of being near unto God must become reality, 
in the full and vigorous prosecution of our life. It must permeate and give colour to our 
feeling, our perceptions, our sensations, our thinking, our imagining, our willing, our acting, 
our speaking. It must not stand as a foreign factor in our life, but it must be the passion that 
breathes throughout our whole existence.” This expresses the theme and effort underlying 
the entire series. 

The second volume offers fifty Meditations on the Passion of Christ, quite different from 
anything of the kind the present writer has ever read. Some, like the fourth on the betrayal 
of Judas, are full of tense, passionate feeling, and move both heart and will. All have originality 
of thought, and slowly, simply, but with gathering force, bear their message home to the reader, 
constantly appealing to his own daily experience, and helping him to connect that with the 
sufferings of the Master Christ. 

One is glad to express indebtedness to the Translator for making these Meditations available 
to English readers, only regretting that both volumes, especially the second, are marred by 
many ungrammatical sentences, unidiomatic locutions, and such careless workmanship as 
sometimes actually to puzzle the reader. 

A. G. 

Life In The Stars, by Sir Francis Younghusband; John Murray, London; price ios. 6 d. 
ir Pranas Younghusband will be remembered by readers of the Quarterly not only 
Z* tT dellghtful books ' but distinguished, among other things, as chief of the 
attemn, M rT k w &SSa ~ ' 9 ° 3 ’ a " d a ‘ S ° “ 0ne of the movin e s P iri ‘s in organizing the recent 
of aZd f T Ever , est - This m ° st recent book of bi = makes its appeal because 

In contl lT T S ‘ mP t>% wide and clear Kke the starry heavens which inspired it. 

/dlMK wT h 8 h , e vastness of an ordered universe, it is not what Sir Francis Younghusband 

he r biSna irr Vu f he makes the mighty swi "e of the around 

unfatZZt central suns; the silent, onward sweeping of whole solar systems through the 
unfathomable profundities of space; the evolution, dissolution and "re-evolution of stars”- 

] Zll: nm 7 ? h ': ?™ S ’^ alUng £r0m deep to dee P- and a11 °f this a "living Whole”, “held 
°f h r a f f f r m d , b . y Eternal Spirit ”’ every smallest part manifesting “the indwelling 
character of the Whole . Throughout his life the heavens at night have drawn the author 

h^ToftL a ZjDetrt r ^ h vt een ' 7 PktUre him ' 35 3 Very y0Ung man ’ a,one in the 
Infinitude ° n 3 8 ' W,nd ‘ swept spur ° f tba Himalayas, gazing into the 

As wondering men have always done 
Since beauty and the stars were one,” 

—and he is not ashamed to have us know that he worships as he gazes 
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smallest part of the universe. Though the student of rZ l COnsciousness ln every 
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Question No. 339 (Continued from July, 1928).— In what various ways can a new member 
of the T. S. qualify for “ active membership?" That is a term I have noticed in the Convention 
Reports , and it appeals to me for I do not wish to be a drone in the Society. 

Answer. —In order to “qualify for ‘active membership’ ” in the T. S., it is necessary to have 
some understanding of the principles and objects of the Society. These must be grasped first 
by the mind, through reading and study of our literature; then, by pondering and meditating 
upon them, they must be made a part of our being,—to be lived in our daily lives, through our 
thoughts and actions. Marshal Foch, in his Principles of War, insists upon the necessity of 
keeping the objective in mind. What is our objective? This was answered in Mr. Griscom’s 
first Elementary Article—“The Purpose of Life”—in the Quarterly for April, 1914. This 
purpose he states to be: “That each human soul shall be reunited to the Central Spiritual 
Unity, with full self-consciousness, and self-realization .” He then goes on to point out that 

this reunion can be accomplished only by the giving up of self,—by the voluntary surrender 
of our free-will to the Higher Self, and that this gift of free-will was “necessary to enable the 
soul to realize itself,—to become self-conscious.” 

Surely, if one could accomplish this through the development of positive will, one would be 
enabled to qualify for “active membership.” 

Answer. A member is ‘active to the extent to which he does all that he can to co-operate 
in carrying out the purpose of the Society. The T. S. differs from other organizations, in that 
it is an instrument of the Theosophical Movement, which exists and works on all planes. A 
bed-ridden cripple, unable to move hand or foot, may be a most active and helpful member if 
he love and devote his heart to that for which the Society works. It has been said that the 
purpose of the Society is to keep alive the spiritual intuitions of mankind,—and those over 
which we have the most control are our own. We nourish them by meditating on them, 
attending to them, and above all, by living them: to do this is to work most effectively for the 
Society. 

Having realized that Theosophy is the truth of his own soul, the meaning and purpose of 
his life, the road to happiness, he rightly longs to share this great discovery with those he loves. 
If he make the mistake, as most beginners will, of trying to do this by talking about it, bitter 
disappointment awaits him. The result is always the same—the antagonizing of friends who 
might otherwise have been drawn to the Movement at some later time. The only way to 
arouse interest in the great truths of Theosophy is to let its light shine through one’s deeds, 
transforming them and him. Then others will long to acquire something that they see he has 
—and when they ask about it, is the time to speak. J. F. B. M. 

Answer. —The questioner would have been more likely to derive help from answers to his 
question, if he had given specific references (date, page, line) to the use of the expression, 

active membership. If used by an older student, mere surface activity could not have 
been meant, but, primarily, an ever-deepening co-operation with the spirit of the Society. 
This can be achieved only by inner development, brought about in ways frequently outlined 
in our literature under the general head of preparation for discipleship. The questioner should 
read Letters that Have Helped Me, vol. I (the last section deals with the subject directly); 
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Fragments, vol. I, especially pages 73-81; 90-98; articles on Ch£laship in Five Years of Theoso¬ 
phy; and many articles in back numbers of the Theosophical Quarterly, Mr. Griscom’s 
“Letters to Students" among them. Y Y. 

Question No. 340 .—What should one do with wrong moods? We are told to pray and to 
meditate, but if one be in a mood that seems like a stonewall of resistance, must one not watt for 
it to pass? 

Answer. —All moods yield to right action. They are psychic unrealities, caused by think¬ 
ing about oneself. Act as if the mood did not exist—which one can always force oneself to 
do—and it will disappear. Most moods are negative, and hence will yield to so simple a 
remedy as brisk physical movement, a quick walk, for instance. It would be interesting to 
see whether any mood would persist were it faced by a definite resolution which imposed and 
inflicted severe penance in case it had not disappeared by a given time. The difficulty is 
that in a part of ourselves we enjoy even those moods which appear to make us most gloomy 
and miserable. Lower nature will indignantly deny this enjoyment, but its reluctance to 
permit such simple action as would cure the mood, proves its wish to continue it. 

J. F. B. M. 

Answer. —What is gained by deferring prayer until one is in the mood to pray? A great 
servant of God once wrote to a struggling friend, “Remember that what the Master desires 
is your will, not your feelings." When one is so dominated by a mood, joyous or depressed, 
that it has for the time being walled him in,—what a splendid opportunity he has, by piercing 
that wall, to offer the gift of a resolute and loyal will. E. 

Answer. —St. Francois de Sales remarked that we should treat certain moods with in¬ 
difference, “as if they were dogs barking in the distance." Perhaps that advice does not seem 
to apply when the dogs are barking close at hand. But let us imagine an occasion when we 
are suffering from a particular mood. Someone offends us and we brood over our wrongs. 
Then suddenly something happens,—a thunder-storm or a headache or a fire across the 
street. When we have recovered our psychic senses after this physical interlude, we shall 
be surprised and perhaps irritated to find that the mood has disappeared. As a matter of 
fact the barking dog was always in the distance and only fancy made it seem near. It is 
certain that we can, by imagination and will, produce the same diversion that the thunder¬ 
storm provided. At any rate we can continue to try, and even if we continue to fail, our merit 
will be greater than if we wait for time to do our work for us. S. L. 

Answer. —Surely the mood which seems like a stonewall of resistance is a call to action, 
to start doing something about it. When the student finds himself immersed in a mood which 
he discovers to be wrong, then, if he be true to his best Self, he has got to fight his hardest. 
True, his mood may be the culmination of inattention to obvious duties, and the personal self 
and its indulgence may thus have lured him into such laziness that the call to action seems 
an unendurable burden. In that case it might be wise to invoke ambition, pride or the desire 
not to be beaten, and through one of them to dominate the mood—thus making the enemy 
act as servant of the Self which declines to be the slave of a mood. A. K. 


NOTICE 

The regular meetings of the New York Branch of The Theosophical Society will be held 
throughout the winter at 64 Washington Mews, (between Washington Square and East 8th 
Street), on alternate Saturday evenings, beginning at half past eight and closing at ten o’clock. 
Branch members will receive printed notices, giving the dates. This notice will also be mailed 
to non-members who send their names to the Secretary T. S. Out-of-town members of the 
Society are invited to attend these meetings whenever they are in New York, and visitors 
who may be interested in Theosophy are always welcome. 
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Founded by B. P. Blavatsky at Haw Vork Hi 1875 


HE Society does not pretend to be able to establish 
at once a universal brotherhood among men, but 
only strives to create the nucleus of such a body. 
Many of its members believe that an acquaintance 

. , ' , * f * •__I «Ullnii/snh<«r well 


_■■ ■ Many of its members believe tnat an acquaintance 
SPP1 with the world's religions and philosophies will 
ISSSSSV reveal, the common and fundamental principle 


underlying these, that "spiritual identity of all Souls with the 
Oversoul ” which is the basisof true brotherhood 1 and many 
of them also believe that an appreciation of the finer forces 
of nature and man will still further emphasise the same idea. 

The organization is wholly unsectarian, with no creed, 
dogma, nor personal authority to enforce or impose} neither 
is it to be held responsible for the opinions of its member^ 
who are expected to accord to the beliefs of others that 
tolerance which they desire for their own. 

The following proclamation was adopted at the Conven¬ 
tion of the Society, held at Boston, April, 1895I 

'The Theosophfcal Society in America by its delegates and 
members in Convention assembled, does hereby proclaim 
fraternal good will and kindly feeling toward all students of 
Theosophy and members of Theosophical Societies wherever 
and however situated* It further proclaims and avers its 
hearty sympathy and association with such persons and 
organisations in all theosophical matters except those of 
government and administration, and invites their cor~ 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the 

Secretary T. S., P. O. Box 64, Station O, New York. 
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Rajput and Brahman in Buddha’s Day 

T HE understanding of Buddhism by Western scholars is in general marked 
by certain limitations. To begin with, they are inclined to lay too 
much stress on what may be called the negative aspect of the Buddha’s 
teaching, as, for example, when they represent that great Teacher as denying 
the existence of the soul, or the existence of a Divine Principle in the universe. 
The deeply misleading term, Nihilism, has been applied by certain of these 
Western students of Pali to the Buddha’s doctrine, and they have described 
Nirvana as unconditional death. 

The view that the Buddha denied the existence of a soul in man turns on 
the misunderstanding, and therefore the mistranslation, of the Pali word 
Atta, which is a softened dialect form of the Sanskrit Atma. But besides the 
change of form, there is also, between Sanskrit and Pali, a profound change of 
meaning. It is true that in Sanskrit the word Atma covers a wide range, 
beginning as a simple pronoun, “oneself,” the habitual personality, often 
including the body, and ranging upward through ascending stages of self- 
identification, and, in the great Upanishads, signifying the Higher Self, and, 
finally, the Supreme Self of all beings. A careful study of the Pali records of 
the Buddha’s discourses indicates that, philosophically, the word Atta had 
suffered from the downward tendency which affected all India after the great 
war of the Mahabharata, when Kali Yuga, the Age of Evil, began. As the 
knowledge of the Divine Mysteries was steadily contracted within a narrow¬ 
ing circle of Initiates, and, it should be added, as able Brahmans, intellectually 
rather than spiritually developed, gained a steadily increasing influence in 
the religious life of India, mystical and philosophical conceptions were nar¬ 
rowed, and grand principles were hardened into dogmas. The word Atma 
shared the general fate, with the result that, in the Buddha’s day, the con¬ 
ception had become intellectualized, and the noble intuitional ideal of the 
Divine Self had been replaced by an image, firmly rooted in the mind, of a 
“self” limited and set apart from the great total of Being, with definite 
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boundaries, even when it was described as infinite and everlasting. This 
steady concentration of thought on a “self” which was in reality only a 
mental image, gave rise to a type of intellectual egotism that was a far more 
serious barrier in the way to true spiritual progress than the passional egotism 
of the man of desire, since this more dynamic egotism may rend itself apart 
and bum out through its very intensity. Intellectual egotism may, and 
often does, co-exist with all the outward forms of virtue and purity; it may be 
the source of characteristics, in appearance seemingly excellent, and yet devoid 
of true spiritual life, because their root is poisoned; or, to put the matter in 
another way, these “virtues” can develop only up to a certain point because 
there is a deep-seated conviction of limitation behind them, which eternally 
blocks their expansion toward the great Liberation. 

Certain of the Buddha’s discourses, as recorded by his disciples, make it 
clear that this intellectualizing of the “self” prevailed among the Brahmans, 
both those who lived a worldly life under the protection of the princes, and 
those who, following the old tradition of renunciation, had abandoned worldly 
life and had become homeless ascetics, often practising bodily and mental 
mortifications of extreme severity, and carrying them on for years, with 
persevering honesty. 

If we grasp this progressive intellectualization and hardening of the idea of 
“self”, we shall find in it the clue to many different sides of the Buddha’s 
teaching. To begin with, we shall see clearly that the presence of this obses¬ 
sing thought in the minds of those who were in other ways fitted to become 
his disciples, made it necessary for the Buddha, as a preliminary, to break up 
this mental image once and for all, and, consequently, to over-emphasize and 
over-state the unreality of “self”, thus lending colour to the view taken by 
Western scholars, that the Buddha flatly denied the existence of the soul. 
One is led to believe that the great Teacher clearly saw that, until this inner 
idol was broken to atoms, there could be no beginning of spiritual life; any 
seeming beginning would be a false dawn, a danger, not a real progress. He 
further saw, we may believe, that those who successfully passed through this 
shattering of the interior image of “self”, would in due course enter the silence 
beyond the storm, and that the dawn of the true Self within their hearts 
would supply the positive truth, the supplement of his initial negative teaching. 

There are many recorded conversations of the Buddha with learned and 
distinguished Brahmans, both wealthy landowners and homeless ascetics, 
which are fully intelligible only when we have grasped this clue of the intel¬ 
lectualization and hardening of the idea of “self”. But in reality the problem 
is not limited to distorted philosophical views and the need of controverting 
them. The tendency which carried the Brahman type of intellect so far in 
this direction, was strongly operative in other ways also. Rightly to under¬ 
stand them, and to see how they affected the life of India then, as they affect 
it to-day, we must consider the history of the Brahmans through many 
millenniums. And it may be said in passing that the contraction of these 
long millenniums into brief centuries by Western scholars, under the influence 
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of a distorted dogmatic chronology, has immensely complicated the problem 
of Indian history, including the spiritual history of that ancient land. 

While there has been race mixture among the Brahmans, they remain 
to-day, as they were millenniums ago, distinctly a white race; Brahmans of 
pure ethnical type sometimes have blue eyes, showing an ancient connection 
with the white-skinned, blue-eyed races of more Northern lands. Indeed, 
both tradition and the evidence of the oldest hymns indicate that the Brah¬ 
mans, or the white race from which the Brahmans originated, entered India 
from the North, at a period immensely remote. It seems also certain that 
they were already in possession of what, for lack of a better name, may be 
described as a “magical” system, in part embodied in the chanting of the 
Vedic hymns; and that these hymns, or, rather, their manner of chanting 
them, represented a knowledge of magical powers, of “occult” forces, depend¬ 
ing on the correlations of sounds and tones with forces in Nature which may 
be described generally as “etheric” or “electrical”. If this be true, then the 
Vedic “divinities”, the Fire-lord, the Wind-lord, and the rest of the Vedic 
hierarchies, were personifications of cosmic “electrical” forces, such as the 
science of to-day is beginning to reveal; and the “incantations” represent the 
technical method of controlling these forces. 

There are indications that this science of subtiler substances, of “celestial” 
electricity and magnetism, was a part of a more comprehensive science, mysti¬ 
cal and spiritual in the fullest sense, possessed by the ancestors of the white 
Brahmans long ages before they crossed the Himalayas and entered India 
by the North-western passes; and that much of the deeper and more spiritual 
part of this ancient wisdom had become obscured, so far as the majority of 
that white race was concerned, before they crossed the Himalayan snows. 
The causes of this obscuration are hidden from us in an immensely remote 
past, but we can trace some of its effects. Indeed, these effects are clearly 
brought to light and underlined in certain significant passages of the great 
Upanishads. To make the matter concrete, we may say that the Brahmanical 
teaching, as represented by the hymns of the Rig Veda, does not contain, 
or, at any rate, does not reveal, the heart of the Mystery teaching: namely, the 
twin doctrines of Liberation and Reincarnation. The life beyond death, as 
set forth in this oldest Brahmanical system, pictures an under-world very like 
that of Babylonia: a limbo of shades, the wraiths of deceased ancestors, who 
were in danger of perishing from inanition unless they received yearly offer¬ 
ings of food from their descendants, in the Shraddha sacrifice. At this point, 
two thoughts suggest themselves: first, that this view of the life after death 
is a shadowy memory of a fuller version of the Mystery teaching, such as we 
have supposed the remote trans-Himalayan ancestors of these white Brahmans 
of Upper India to have possessed millenniums earlier. This is suggested by 
the fact that these partial and limited beliefs will yield a consistent and much 
more spiritual meaning, if interpreted according to the principles of symbolism 
which run through the great Upanishads. To illustrate: the departed 
“shades” must be nourished by offerings of food made by their children and 
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boundaries, even when it was described as infinite and everlasting. This 
steady concentration of thought on a “self” which was in reality only a 
mental image, gave rise to a type of intellectual egotism that was a far more 
serious barrier in the way to true spiritual progress than the passional egotism 
of the man of desire, since this more dynamic egotism may rend itself apart 
and bum out through its very intensity. Intellectual egotism may, and 
often does, co-exist with all the outward forms of virtue and purity; it may be 
the source of characteristics, in appearance seemingly excellent, and yet devoid 
of true spiritual life, because their root is poisoned; or, to put the matter in 
another way, these “virtues” can develop only up to a certain point because 
there is a deep-seated conviction of limitation behind them, which eternally 
blocks their expansion toward the great Liberation. 

Certain of the Buddha’s discourses, as recorded by his disciples, make it 
clear that this intellectualizing of the “self” prevailed among the Brahmans, 
both those who lived a worldly life under the protection of the princes, and 
those who, following the old tradition of renunciation, had abandoned worldly 
life and had become homeless ascetics, often practising bodily and mental 
mortifications of extreme severity, and carrying them on for years, with 
persevering honesty. 

If we grasp this progressive intellectualization and hardening of the idea of 
“self”, we shall find in it the clue to many different sides of the Buddha’s 
teaching. To begin with, we shall see clearly that the presence of this obses¬ 
sing thought in the minds of those who were in other ways fitted to become 
his disciples, made it necessary for the Buddha, as a preliminary, to break up 
this mental image once and for all, and, consequently, to over-emphasize and 
over-state the unreality of “self”, thus lending colour to the view taken by 
Western scholars, that the Buddha flatly denied the existence of the soul. 
One is led to believe that the great Teacher clearly saw that, until this inner 
idol was broken to atoms, there could be no beginning of spiritual life; any 
seeming beginning would be a false dawn, a danger, not a real progress. He 
further saw, we may believe, that those who successfully passed through this 
shattering of the interior image of “self , would in due course enter the silence 
beyond the storm, and that the dawn of the true Self within their hearts 
would supply the positive truth, the supplement of his initial negative teaching. 

There are many recorded conversations of the Buddha with learned and 
distinguished Brahmans, both wealthy landowners and homeless ascetics, 
which are fully intelligible only when we have grasped this clue of the intel¬ 
lectualization and hardening of the idea of “self”. But in reality the problem 
is not limited to distorted philosophical views and the need of controverting 
them. The tendency which carried the Brahman type of intellect so far in 
this direction, was strongly operative in other ways also. Rightly to under¬ 
stand them, and to see how they affected the life of India then, as they affect 
it to-day, we must consider the history of the Brahmans through many 
millenniums. And it may be said in passing that the contraction of these 
long millenniums into brief centuries by Western scholars, under the influence 
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of a distorted dogmatic chronology, has immensely complicated the problem 
of Indian history, including the spiritual history of that ancient land. 

While there has been race mixture among the Brahmans, they remain 
to-day, as they were millenniums ago, distinctly a white race; Brahmans of 
pure ethnical type sometimes have blue eyes, showing an ancient connection 
with the white-skinned, blue-eyed races of more Northern lands. Indeed, 
both tradition and the evidence of the oldest hymns indicate that the Brah¬ 
mans, or the white race from which the Brahmans originated, entered India 
from the North, at a period immensely remote. It seems also certain that 
they were already in possession of what, for lack of a better name, may be 
described as a “magical” system, in part embodied in the chanting of the 
Vedic hymns; and that these hymns, or, rather, their manner of chanting 
them, represented a knowledge of magical powers, of “occult” forces, depend¬ 
ing on the correlations of sounds and tones with forces in Nature which may 
be described generally as “etheric” or “electrical”. If this be true, then the 
Vedic “divinities”, the Fire-lord, the Wind-lord, and the rest of the Vedic 
hierarchies, were personifications of cosmic “electrical” forces, such as the 
science of to-day is beginning to reveal; and the “incantations” represent the 
technical method of controlling these forces. 

There are indications that this science of subtiler substances, of “celestial” 
electricity and magnetism, was a part of a more comprehensive science, mysti¬ 
cal and spiritual in the fullest sense, possessed by the ancestors of the white 
Brahmans long ages before they crossed the Himalayas and entered India 
by the North-western passes; and that much of the deeper and more spiritual 
part of this ancient wisdom had become obscured, so far as the majority of 
that white race was concerned, before they crossed the Himalayan snows. 
The causes of this obscuration are hidden from us in an immensely remote 
past, but we can trace some of its effects. Indeed, these effects are clearly 
brought to light and underlined in certain significant passages of the great 
Upanishads. To make the matter concrete, we may say that the Brahmanical 
teaching, as represented by the hymns of the Rig Veda, does not contain, 
or, at any rate, does not reveal, the heart of the Mystery teaching: namely, the 
twin doctrines of Liberation and Reincarnation. The life beyond death, as 
set forth in this oldest Brahmanical system, pictures an under-world very like 
that of Babylonia: a limbo of shades, the wraiths of deceased ancestors, who 
were in danger of perishing from inanition unless they received yearly offer¬ 
ings of food from their descendants, in the Shraddha sacrifice. At this point, 
two thoughts suggest themselves: first, that this view of the life after death 
is a shadowy memory of a fuller version of the Mystery teaching, such as we 
have supposed the remote trans-Himalayan ancestors of these white Brahmans 
of Upper India to have possessed millenniums earlier. This is suggested by 
the fact that these partial and limited beliefs will yield a consistent and much 
more spiritual meaning, if interpreted according to the principles of symbolism 
which run through the great Upanishads. To illustrate: the departed 
“shades” must be nourished by offerings of food made by their children and 
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race which crossed the Himalayas; for one thing, there are clear indications 
of white races, but not of red races, in Central Asia, from which these white 
invaders proximately came. But there were red races in ancient Egypt. 
The red granite of the Egyptian statues may have been chosen, not only 
for its excellent lasting qualities, but because it well represented the skin- 
colour of the ancient Egyptian race, as contrasted with whiter limestone or 
marble. 'This likeness of skin-colour may suggest an ethnical kinship between 
the ancient Egyptians and the remoter ancestors of the great races of Raj¬ 
putana, whose pure descendants are a red race to-day. The symbol of the 
“eye of Osiris” has been found in Mesopotamia, probably earned thither by 
colonists from Egypt, and there is no difficulty in supposing that another 
larger colony may have reached the mouth of the Indus, the Westem doorway 
of Rajputana, many millenniums ago. 

Whatever their earlier home, the Rajputs as described in the Mahabharata , 
belong to a red-limbed, fighting race, clearly distinguished from the white 
Brahmans. But, to gain a full comprehension of the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween these two great races, we must go to the far older Upanishads, and, in 
particular, to a vitally important passage, more than once translated and 
discussed, which reveals the true relation between Rajput and Brahman at a 
decisive point in the history of India. 

Without repeating that story, we may say that it puts on record three pro¬ 
foundly important truths. The first of these, dramatically and also very 
humorously set forth, is, that at that immensely remote time, the Brahmans, 
here represented by a humble father and a conceited son, already possessed 
the Three Vedas, namely, the Rig Veda of the hymns, the Yajur Veda of the 
formulae of sacrifice, and the Sama Veda of incantations; the three together 
constituting the practical method of using the command of cosmic “etheric” 
forces which was the hereditary treasure of the Brahmans. It seems further 
clear that the ability to operate these “etheric” forces through the rites which 
may broadly be described as “sacrificial ceremonies”, gave the Brahmans 
their power and prestige, and led to their being employed (as “celestial elec¬ 
tricians,” if the expression be permitted) by rich princes and landowners, 
who thereupon bestowed largesse upon the successful operators, gifts of cattle 
and gold. The Brahmans of that earliest period of the Upanishads were thus 
in full possession of an ancient literary and ceremonial culture, which conferred 
definite and valuable powers over what may be called ethereal natural forces; 
this knowledge being an heirloom, what remained of the far more compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of the Mysteries which their remote ancestors had pos¬ 
sessed in some region of Central Asia, north of the Himalayas; a land that 
may then have flowed with milk and honey, but which slowly and steadily 
deteriorated under the influence of those far-reaching climatic changes that 
have made an arid desert of so much of Inner Asia, where streams flow down 
from the snow-clad mountains, to lose themselves in sandy wastes, and never 
reach the sea. It is altogether likely that this climatic deterioration of a once 
fertile region was the cause of the southward emigration of the white race, 
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of Liberation and Reincarnation. When the youth, “conceited, vain of his 
learning and proud,” was asked five questions by the Rajput King questions 
which quite clearly imply these twin doctrines, and which were, in fact, trans¬ 
parent leading questions—he failed completely to answer them; in his own 
words, “The Rajput asked me five questions; I did not know even one of 
them.” If, as has been suggested, the remote trans-Himalayan ancestors of 
these Brahmans had of old possessed a full knowledge of the Mysteries, of 
necessity including these twin doctrines, then we are compelled to come to 
the conclusion that, at the time of the earliest and greatest of the Upanishads, 
the descendants of the white invaders of India, though retaining a partial 
knowledge of the Mysteries, with the effective mastery of etheric, electrical 
forces, had so completely forgotten the more spiritual side of that knowledge, 
that they altogether failed to recognize its central truths, even when laid 
before them in an almost transparent disguise. 

The third of the three truths revealed by this ancient Upanishad story is 
the most important; it is the clue to the whole subsequent history of India, 
spiritual and political, through the millenniums down to the Buddha’s day, 
and onward to the present and the still unrevealed future. It is that, while 
the Brahmans, father and son, though masters of the “magical” lore of the 
Three Vedas, yet admitted frankly that they were wholly ignorant of the 
heart of the Mysteries, on the other hand, the red Rajputs, represented by 
King Pravahana, were in full possession of that deeper teaching. More than 
that, the text clearly implies that they had possessed this treasure for ages, 
and that it had been handed down in regular succession of Teacher and disciple 
in the Rajput race. This is explicitly brought out in the famous commentary 
attributed to the great Brahman Shankaracharya, who here uses the term 
guru-par am par a, the technical meaning of which is the chain, or apostolic 
succession, of Teacher and disciple, through which a spiritual teaching is 
handed down from century to century. 

Finally, we have the practical conclusion of this deeply significant story. 
On the occasion there described, the elder of the two Brahmans, because of 
his great humility and aspiration, was initiated into the Mystery teaching 
hereditary among the Rajputs, but which, as the texts explicitly record, “had 
never before been given to any Brahman.” Here, then, is the key to all the 
later history of India, through the period of the Great War, the time of the 
Buddha’s teaching, the later centuries of conflict between Brahman and 
Buddhist, and the whole modern period, as well as centuries yet to come. 
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Rajputs also, the warriors of the race to which the Buddha and some of his 
great disciples belonged. The Rajputs themselves, or many of them, had 
also suffered deterioration. Their warlike energy had the defects of its 
qualities, and they were altogether too prone to fratricidal quarrels and 
rivalries. This had been true for millenniums. The war of the Mahdbharata , 
besides its mystical meaning brought out in the Bhagavad Gita , has its historical 
side. It was a fratricidal war among the tribes and clans of Rajputs, waged 
with unrelenting ferocity, and it was precisely the weakening of the Rajputs 
in this internecine war that gave the Brahmans their opportunity to seize and 
hold predominant power in India, a power fully in evidence in the Buddha’s 
time, and not less strongly operative to-day. 

The influence of the Rajputs, weakened in the Great War, was never fully 
restored, though they always possessed, and still possess, many elements of 
moral and spiritual greatness. But, in part because of this weakening, the 
Rajputs were not able to give the Buddha the support which they ought to 
have given, in his campaign against Brahman arrogance and ambition. And 
it would further appear that their hold on their great hereditary possession, 
the sacred Mysteries, had been so restricted and impaired, that they were 
not able, as a race, to recognize the magnificent opportunity presented to them 
by the Buddha’s mission, by his incarnation among them as a Rajput. 

The available evidence tends to show that the failure of the men of Rajput 
race adequately to support the Buddha, not less than the spiritual arrogance 
and ambition of the Brahmans, contributed to hold the Buddha’s mission 
back from full success, and was, therefore, one of the causes of its ultimate 
and humiliating failure, so far as India was concerned, a failure which has 
brought in its train centuries of degradation and spiritual bondage. Such 
failure is no new experience for the Masters of Wisdom; but, for them, failure 
is ever an incitement and a challenge, a signal to try again, with renewed 
effort and immortal valour. 
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I t was just the grey hour before dawn. Whispers were coming out of the 

shadows, the tree-tops swayed a little; then the great stillness fell that 
is prelude to a new day. 

I turned and saw him, casque and chain shirt, and the white, voluminous 
folds of his cloak, settling over his shoulders where the upspringing rays of 

magnetic light give the look of half-opened wings. He smiled, saluting with 
his sword. 

In the eastern sky, though the dawn had not yet come, it was as if a vast 
curtain were lifting, and then behind it another curtain, and yet another, and 
so on and on, and in and in, as slowly each was raised. There was no light on 
this side, but on that a suffused brilliance that increased in intensity as curtain 
succeeded curtain, and sight was lost in the endless vista. The expanses 
between were filled, as one had never dreamt f„i„„.... 


OF CABBAGES—AND KINGS 


“ The time has come , the Walrus said , 

To talk of many things; 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 

Of cabbages—and kings —” 

T HE twin doctrines of evolution and involution are basic in the 
theosophical philosophy, and Theosophy has welcomed and made its 
own all the evidence upon which science has constructed the theory o 
biological evolution and through which it traces man’s ascent, ^ descent, 
Tom lower forms of life. Yet as all truth is a two-edged sword, and as half- 
truths may be the worst falsehoods, cutting back against the hand that tries 
to use them, the thoughtful student of Theosophy is likely to consider the 
modem teaching of evolution as one of the gravest dangers of our time. In 
this, even if in little else, he finds himself in agreement with the late Mr. 
Bryan and those who are quite erroneously called “religious fundamentalists. 
The name is erroneous because the ground on which they take their stan is, 
in reality, neither religious nor fundamental; and the controversy between 
them and the “evolutionists” has been from the first a paradoxical contest 
between truth drawn from error and error drawn from truth. 

The Scopes trial, three years ago at Dayton, Tennessee—the case of the 
young teacher who persisted in teaching his conception of evolution to his 
pupils in the public school, despite the State law prohibiting it-awoke 
laughter which has scarcely yet died down, but for the m(*t part it was 

unthinking laughter, with little appreciation of the actual cond.Uons tha t la y 
behind the fulminations of the self-appointed champions of academic 
freedom” and evolution on the one hand, and of the literal interpretationi o 
the book of Genesis on the other. Legally, the issue was very clear and simple 
but both parties to the controversy did everything possible to shift it,, and to 
make it appear that evolution itself was on trial, and that “the -al question 
was—as stated by Mr. Bryan and accepted by Professor Osborn— Did God 
Tse evolurion a S His plan^’ To attempt to settle that question by the vote 
of a jury of farmers and shop-keepers, drawn from a little country town was 
of course, supremely ridiculous; and the plain common sense of the jury 
scarcely needed the ruling of the judge to know that they could not, and did 
not have to, pass upon it. All that concerned them was ^ther Scop^ had 
violated the conditions of his employment and the law of the State Bryan s 
question lay far beyond their jurisdiction and could only become, even theoret¬ 
ically pertinent after a whole series of other questions had been answere . 
Some of these other questions are well worthy of earnest fought, and as it 
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other legal tests of State educational laws, it may be of value to consider them 
In the recent elections an “anti-evolution” act was submitted by referendum 
• ° ., 6 f' tlZe " S ° f Arkansas and was overwhelmingly approved. As set forth 
m the New York Times (November 25th, 1928), the bill provides “that it shall 
be unlawful for any teacher or other instructor in any university, college, 
normal, public school or other institution of the State, which is supported in 
whole or in part from public funds derived by State or local taxation, to teach 
the theory or doctrine that mankind ascended or descended from a lower order 
o animals. The act becomes effective December 6th, 1928, and it has been 
announced that “its constitutionality may be challenged, and in any event 
the State Supreme Court will be asked to interpret its meaning.” 

The result of the Arkansas referendum has been widely proclaimed as a 
triumph of the fundamentalists,” and, equally widely, as indisputable and 
alarming proof of the backwardness and ignorance of our rural communities, 
hampering the advance of truth and showing themselves at least half a 
century behind the times in their disbelief in evolution. But it bv no means 
follows, as a logical conclusion from their vote, that the people of Arkansas 
do disbelieve in evolution. It would be quite as logical to infer that the people 
, . ° r disbelieved in all religion, and had unmistakably asserted their 

atheism in the ordinance excluding from their public schools the teaching of 
lgion. he questions passed upon in the two States were not whether 
evolution, and religion, were true or false, nor whether the majority of the 

wheSerevo^r Ved ’ Z ^ SbeHeVed ’ in either ' The <l^stion in Arkansas was 
whether evolution and the question in New York was whether religion, was 

DubHc g ed, aS r° Z 14 d6SirabIe t0 indude this ’ ns truction in the system of 
public education designed to mould the State’s future citizens and which all 

StatS T S 7 T 1 t ° l SUPPOrt Jt may be our P ersonaI °Pin>on that both 
States decided wrongly, but it is difficult to defend the action of New York 
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Snclusi 0 o 0 n S s e ' t hro SU h SUCh ^ Ch °° Se ’ ^ PUbHsh their beliefs and 

conclusions through any media that will accept them. They are required 

subjectsTnTnot 5 ? “ the ,P ubllc schooIs they are employed to teach certain 
subjects and not others; and that if they wish to teach these other subjects 

and to chi Id re h° * ^ S !? te ’ S expense ’ making use of the State’s facilities, 
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be taxed to inculcate them m the progeny of Smith. There has been a vast 
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earned by university professors, popularizing their research for the consump- 
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tion of the immature. It would not be a question of the truth and purity of 
their teaching—as that teaching would be understood by their colleagues— 
but of its alcoholic content when unbalanced and unneutralized by first-hand 
knowledge, and of its actual effect upon the student. 

Such sympathy as we may have with the State of Arkansas, therefore need 
imply no disbelief in evolution. Our quarrel is not with the biologist’s truths, 
but with their misuse and the mental intoxication which results when it is 
assumed that the biological theory of evolution tells us all there is to know 
about the origin and nature of man. We may accept, as fully as any modern 
biologist, the doctrine that all the multi-cellular organisms, including the 
body of man, have arisen in progressive ascent and development from uni¬ 
cellular life; that there has been a continuous adaptation of organisms to their 
changing environment; and that throughout all of nature “the simpler and 
more lowly forms always precede the higher and more specialized forms”,— 
save that we might have to ask in just what sense the “simpler” is to be 
supposed “more lowly” than the complex which develops from if for the 
theosophical view of evolution is that of a great helix, sweeping from the simpli¬ 
city of unity through the specializations of diversity to realize unity again 
upon another plane. But to the student of Theosophy the evolutionary 
process is seen as primarily a movement of the spirit—a movement which 
causes, and is not caused by, the evolution of organic forms which the biologist 
traces. As man is more than his body, so is his evolution more than that 
of his physical organism; and therefore the biologist’s truths, when taken out 
of their own field and applied to anthropology and history, psychology and 
sociology, become but misleading half-truths, acting sometimes as narcotics, 
sometimes as intoxicants, upon minds whose attitude toward them is “passive 
absorption”. This is their mischief and their danger. 

Examples of it abound. In one of his essays, called forth by the Scopes 
trial, Professor Osborn points out that, “In one of the great states of the world 
Russia, the experiment is being made on a colossal scale to rule mankind by 
science alone, on a platform of atheism, of denial of all religious restraints and 
prohibitions, and of affirmation of atheism”. In Professor Osborn’s view it is 
bound to fail, because even the Russian peasants “are much more than 
machines; their bodies are easy to account for by evolution, their spirits and 
souls can be accounted for only through very long, continuous progress 
closely akin to creation”. Professor Osborn does not seem to see, however’ 
that this colossal, tragic experiment, foredoomed to failure, this welter of 
murder and evil preached as good, would never have been tried had it not 

!u T i? 6 T 7 r Wh ' Ch SClenCC has been mistau ght, intoxicating minds 
with the thought that it ,s itself enough. But we do not need to look so far 

from home. It is difficult to find a modem book, dealing with these themes 
which does not assume that man has risen from the beasts through long sons 
of savagery; that his most deeply rooted and fundamental instincts have a 

«v! f ° r K SaVage / ngm ' HlS m ° ral SCnSe and rel 'Si°us beliefs, arising from 
savage taboos and superstitious ignorance; and that the right use of his very 
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newly acquired intelligence is to free himself from all that has been reverenced 
as sacred. “ Nothing is more essential in our attempt to escape from the bond¬ 
age of consecrated ideas than to get a vivid notion of human achievement in its 
proper historical perspective”, writes Professor Robinson in his book The 
Mind in the Making. “We find in savage thought a sort of intensified and 
generalized taboo in the classification of things as clean and unclean and in 
the conceptions of the sacred. These are really expressions of profound and 
persistent traits in the uncritical mind and can only be overcome by carefully 
cultivated criticism. They are the result of our natural timidity and the 
constant dread lest we find ourselves treading on holy (i.e., dangerous) ground. 

. . . In dealing with the relations of the sexes the terms‘pure’and‘impure’ 
introduce mystic and irrational moods alien to clear analysis and reasonable 
readjustments. . . . Man, like plants and animals in general, tends to go 
on from generation to generation, living as nearly as may be the life of his 
forebears. Changes have to be forced upon him. . . . The conservative‘on 
principle’ is therefore a most unmistakably primitive person in his attitude. 
His only advance beyond the savage mood lies in the specious reasons he is 
able to advance for remaining of the same mind. What we vaguely call a 
‘radical’ is a very recent product due to altogether exceptional and unpre¬ 
cedented circumstances.” 

Such passages could be paralleled endlessly, and the smallest reflection 
shows the danger that lies in their popular acceptance. Professor Robinson 
himself points out that ‘‘The great mass of humanity has never had anything 
to do with the increase of intelligence except to act as its medium of transfusion 
and perpetuation. Creative intelligence is confined to the very few, but the 
many can thoughtlessly avail themselves of the more obvious achievements of 
those who are exceptionally endowed.” He points out, too, that ‘‘Man has 
never been able to adapt himself very perfectly to his civilization”, yet the 
whole effect of his teaching is that the age-old restraints of civilization should 
be cast aside, leaving the ordinary man only his passions as a guide. 

Behind this whole body of thought lies the assumption that evolution has 
been an ascent from what is low to what is high, from unworthy to the worthy, 
from error to truth, so that whatever is ancient is to be left behind. But that 
is neither the meaning of the word, nor is it the theosophic view. Literally 
‘‘evolution” means ‘‘the act of unfolding; a displaying”; and it is in this 
literal sense that Theosophy accepts it. The multi-cellular organisms arising, 
as biologists tell us, from uni-cellular life, display the potentialities that lay 
wrapped within the single cell. In it lies the basis of all its derivatives; 
destroy it and you destroy them. Truths do not owe their origin to false¬ 
hoods. Truths become known as the unfolding of the content of simpler— 
and profounder—truth, on which they rest. The propositions of geometry do 
not progressively reveal the falsity of earlier propositions and the unworthy 
‘‘lowliness” of the simple axioms from which they have arisen. Rather do 
they progressively reveal the depth and breadth of content which lay within 
them. It is so with all evolution; that which comes earlier contains within 
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itself all that comes later; the past lives in the present; and to advance is to 
cause it to live more richly and completely, so that the end is the full realization 
of what was potential in the beginning. This view, accepting and making its 
own all the evidence on which the common theory rests, leads to diametrically 
opposite conclusions from those commonly drawn by modem writers who 
purport to apply the principles of evolution to sociology and psychology, but 
who really base their argument, as we have just seen, upon assumptions which 
evolution neither involves nor justifies, and which the biologists themselves 
do not attempt to defend. “The very operation of life,” as Bergson has said, 
“consists in the gradual passage from the less realized to the more realized, 
from the intensive to the extensive, from a reciprocal implication of parts to 
their juxtaposition”; and though Theosophy adds that this process of evolution 
and differentiation is followed by an involution and renewed synthesis, gather¬ 
ing all up into a new unity of realized content and significance, it is clear that 
that which is realized in the end was implicit in the beginning. We cannot 
reject or eliminate our origins; we must fulfil them perfectly. 

This principle is basic in theosophic philosophy, and governs each step in 
occult training and development,—for occultism is but man’s conscious and 
full co-operation with the processes of life in nature and supemature. “Speak 
to the earth and it shall teach thee.” This verse, quoted from the Book of 
Job by Professor Osborn in one of his replies to Mr. Bryan, has, for the theoso- 
phist, direct and immediate application to each stage of his path; for he knows 
that everything that is, from the “lowest” to the “highest”, reflects some facet 
of his own being, so that to study nature is to learn of Self, and to study Self 
is to learn of nature. More than this, because he sees evolution as cyclic,— 
spirit reflecting and manifesting itself in matter, gaining fuller consciousness 
of itself as it unfolds its interpenetrating inner contents into separate elements 
in the sequences of time and space, and then infolds them again in a new 
synthesis and unity,—because he sees that “the first shall be last,” he knows 
that it is the lowliest things that are the most fundamental and have most to 
tell him of the highest. 

“Iam that I am ”: it is the voice of the Most High, telling of Itself. But he 
who listens, hears the same self-revelation whispered by all substance. It is 
the voice of the mineral kingdom, of matter as matter, of the stuff with which 
nature builds—the first reflection of the spirit, the revelation of spirit’s inmost 
and essential being. It is the speech of rock and sand, of mountain and 
valley, of the earth and the stars. Each is that which it is; nor can anything 
from without itself, change what it is. Storm and wind beat upon the 
mountain, wear and groove its face, but it remains itself, its integrity unshaken. 
We can crush a stone to powder, yet in its dust it is still stone. There, in the 
mineral kingdom, the first lesson of life is made manifest; there man’s manhood 
has its roots. 

Until this lesson be learned, there can be no passing into the vegetable 
kingdom; for the essential requisite of plant life is that it should be so intensely 
itself, yet so at one with what is about it, that it can draw and transform into 
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itself what is not itself,—that it can pass on the stamp it has itself received, 
and reproduce its kind. From the integrity of matter there has risen the 
integrity of the astral mould. 

Science has not found it easy to draw the dividing line between plant and 
animal. In common thought the outstanding difference is that whereas the 
plant must live and grow where its seed has fallen, putting forth its roots from 
that unchanging centre, the animal, having gathered its roots into itself, has 
gained in mobility and can search in a wider range for food to nourish it. Yet 
here, again, as always, the new power rests upon and is derived from the old; 
and if the old power weakens, the new becomes vitiated. 

It is of interest to reflect upon this, and looking into our own lives and into 
the lives of those we know, to note our need for the lessons which the vegetable 
kingdom should have taught us; to see that the virtues and powers of “cab¬ 
bages are indeed those of “kings”, and that, without them, “shoes and ships 
and sealing-wax are of little avail. The king, like the cabbage, must fulfil 
his destiny in his native soil. He cannot leave it for another, that seems to 
him more favourable. In his own kingdom, or nowhere, he must play his 
royal part, drawing into himself and both personifying and transforming into 
his own likeness, all the diverse elements of the nation that he rules. It is 
from these elements and none other that he must create his own and his 
country s greatness. If he abandon them, he abandons his kingship. The 
shoes in which he runs away, the “ships” that bear him overseas, the 
sealing-wax that takes the imprint of his abdication, are but means to his 
undoing, if, as king, he forgets the lessons he should have learned as cabbage. 
For a wandering, dethroned and exiled king is like an uprooted cabbage. 

But it is not only kings that need to heed the lesson of the cabbage and to 
emulate its powers and virtues. How many times a day do we ourselves not 
forget them, and, abandoning the field of our own life and duty, seek to feed 
mind and heart upon exotic imaginings, striving to nourish ourselves upon 
fictions instead of drawing from the solid substance of truth ? 

Looking at evolution thus, we see that the first problem our newly gained 
intelligence must face is not at all how to free ourselves from the trammels of 
our lowly heritage, but is, in fact, the exact opposite of this,—how may we 
fasten upon our consciousness the lessons that our ascent should have taught 
us, and manifest, in our “higher” life as men, the unfolding qualities of the 
spirit which the “lower” kingdoms faithfully reveal? How are we to show 
that we have not skimped our early lessons, and been “bom too soon in human 
shape”? 





































WAR MEMORIES 


“It’s War!” 

I T is with a peculiar reticence, difficult perhaps to explain, that many of us 
who took part in the War speak of it and of our own War experiences, 
although very probably few of us have memories which are more 
tragically dear. To those of us who passed through it (even those who, like 
myself, played such very insignificant rdles), the world still continues largely 
to be divided into two parts—those who were “in it” and those who were not. 
This is not said with any sense of voluntary withdrawal, but because, if one 
must speak of it at all, one asks: “Where shall I begin? How can I ever end? 
And can I do even faint justice to so noble and great a theme? Sir Philip 
Gibbs, attempting a narration to non-combatants who had not yet glimpsed 
war, of his experiences at the front, of what he had seen and shared, said. 
“. . . . but it was only a few who understood.” This was at the end of the 
first nine months. Of course, thousands of people, millions rather, have been 
added since that first year to those who did see and share, and who therefore 
understand; yet there are still too many to whom the Great War has become 
recorded history only, rather than the memory of intense life lived from day 
to day through those four crowded and immortal years. To some of us the 
experiences of those years are as though they had happened but yesterday 
they are scarcely even memories, so persistently present are they. When we 
look back and think of boys, still in their first youth, with great ragged wounds, 
dying in our arms; or of women and children, hunted like animals, fleeing for 
their lives, overtaken and subjected to unspeakable outrages worse than 
death—to write of this is only adding one more chapter to the countless 
chapters which have already been written, and will the speaking again of 
that time make it more living? It seems incredible that the vividness of those 
days could ever grow dim; that there should be a necessity for recalling them, 
even to those who took no active part. Why are they not continually present 
with us all? Not the blood and the filth and the unspeakable weariness— 
these were, after all, small matters—but the majesty of it, the indescribable 
heroism of those who gave their uttermost. We remember those splendid 
men and women who answered the Great Call, and we turn away in shame 
and disgust at the pettiness of much that is in our lives to-day. Did they 
care whether they lived or died, so they could serve? Did they care who 
would be first or last, prominent or obscure? There was no first or last among 
those who gave their all. In war there are no inequalities among those who 
give all they have to give, and it is that self-giving which is the initiation into 
the brotherhood of soldiers. Those who did not give all they had, simply 
never took part in the War at all in any real or lasting sense. That self-giving 


was spontaneous with some, it had to be learned by others, but if it did not 
come sooner or later, the War, and the War’s deeper significance, remained a 
sealed book. If one had never seen whole-hearted sacrifice, one found it at 
last in the men who lived month after month in the trenches, thinking only 
of how they could give more, not less; among the stretcher bearers or those 
who drove ambulances under constant and deadly shell fire; among the 
women in field and base hospitals, where, tenderly, and under the most terrific 
strain and danger, they nursed the sorely wounded back to life, or, more 
tenderly still, closed their eyes when they died. I can claim no part whatever 
in such great and noble deeds, but I have watched them, and the splendour 
of them still shines into my heart, and always will. Must we then be 
forced to remember our silent dead? Is it possible to forget those who are 
still living—a living death? Those who are hopeless paralytics; those still 
crazed by shell-shock, or whose lungs are slowly rotting from the gas which 
Germany first used; those who are sightless; yes, those who have had their 
very faces shot away—what must they say to our ingratitude? Why should 
we have to write of these things again since we all know them? Yet there 
would seem to be the need, ‘Test we forget”—not the true War veterans, 
they never can forget; but for those to whom that magnificent conflict has 
begun to fade into vague and shadowy dreams. 

When one attempts to write about one’s own War experiences, one is in¬ 
stantly faced by a peculiar state of mind,—what was actually my own personal 
experience, and what has become so livipg to me that I think I saw it and took 
part in it? Many post-War writers have drawn attention to this phenomenon; 
I suppose, therefore, it is not an unusual one, but it is sometimes rather 
embarrassing if one is trying to record facts observed by oneself. With that 
strange blending of consciousness which was experienced at times by many of 
us during the War, who shall say that there was any real separation? A 
brother’s peril was one’s own; what he lived and suffered, one lived and 
suffered with him, and in moments of great danger the feeling of comradeship 
was so intense, our senses were so miraculously raised to unaccustomed 
heights, that many of us experienced “that release from the chains of ordinary 
life,” of which Through The Gates of Gold speaks. ‘‘That you actually feel 
your own physical wound is a weakness of your limitation. The man who is 
developed psychically feels the wound of another as keenly as his own.” 
This is but another way of explaining that strange state spoken of by post- 
War writers, and it was not as uncommon as the lethargy of peace conditions 
would try to persuade us. Yet the adventures of any one person are neces¬ 
sarily limited when gauged by the colossal dimensions of the World War, and 
in my own case they will, of necessity, be so especially. At least they have 
the advantage of being personal, however, and as such these “Memories” 
are written down. 


The question: Who started it?—that question which appears to be troubling 
some strange people in these post-War years—did not trouble us at all. It 
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never even occurred to any of us to ask it: how could it? Austria had declared 
war on Serbia; Germany had declared war on Russia, and had invaded both 
France and Belgium. Therefore, those of us having the good fortune to be 
on hand when the first gun was fired, thanked that good fortune that we were 
there, and we simply enrolled ourselves, both outwardly and interiorly, as 
soldiers in our splendid cause, volunteering for active service in any capacity 
whatever, if only we might serve; volunteering, each under his own flag, 
whether that flag were inherited by birth, or, as in my case (being an American 
and therefore, alas, that unfortunate thing technically known as a “neutral”) 
whole-heartedly adopted. 

No use to retrace historical steps, or to follow the onward march of events 
between Fashoda and “the thirteen days,” for in order to gain any moral 
light, it would mean going back at least as far as that picturesque African 
episode. No use even starting with the Serajevo crime in June of that year 
of years, 1914. Are there not histories—mountains of them? And do they 
not tell, each according to its own understanding, the rights and wrongs of 
the gigantic issue ? 

In one sense, we in England had not been allowed by circumstances to be¬ 
come wholly deaf to “wars and rumours of wars,” but it was civil war that we 
feared, and few of us, at that time, paid much attention to the troubles abroad. 
I believe it can safely be said that up to the third week of July the best of 
our attention was given to the unhappy Irish question, and we seemed to 
have no eyes or ears for the great world across the Channel. The Home 
Rule Bill ruled the public mind, and the press was full of editorials and letters 
in favour of a “larger Ulster” or the reverse, as the case might be. We read 
about gun-running and its inevitable and tragic sequels. What would it 
lead to? The South and the West, while entertaining the greatest hostility 
to the North, appeared, none the less, to look upon the Ulster Volunteer 
Movement with a smile or a sneer. “One Catholic is the equal of ten Orange¬ 
men , it was maintained with a sarcastic shrug, and the Nationalist “Molly 
Maguires” were paraded as more than a match for any number of Northern 
Unionists, however well armed they might be. We read too, of the Con¬ 
ferences at Buckingham Palace; of the efforts of the King to pour oil on the 
troubled waters; of the attacks of radical newspapers on the King in conse¬ 
quence; of Mr. Asquith’s immediate and scornful reply to these attacks; of 
Mr. John Redmond’s demands and threats; of Sir Edward Carson’s protests; 
of the final breakdown of the Conferences—and meanwhile the horrors of 
civil war continued to stare us in the face. In France, L'Affaire Caillaux was 
all that most people seemed to talk or think of, though certainly the Quai 
d Orsay was far more aware of the cloud in the East than was Downing Street. 
Russia, somewhat enigmatic, while wrestling with her labour riots, kept a 
sharp eye on the Balkan situation, as well she might, for it was considered 
that the Austro-Hungarian demands on Serbia were an indirect, but none 
the less purposed challenge to her interests there. 

The ever memorable thirteen days”, preceded as they had been by nearly 
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had also been begun in England, the Admiralty 
Second and Third Fleets to be in readiness in case 
darker; Europe was rapidly arming; 
i their frontiers; little Belgium, 
defend her neutrality, while Germany 
by this time, what was going on there! Yet, 
the world seemed bristling with war preparations, there were still 
many of us who did not think that war was inevitable. Surely itcould be 
averted, even at the eleventh hour. There might be hot words and threats, 
Austria would of course have her revenge on Serbia, but war would be con¬ 
fined to a small spot in the far East, and Europe in general would cool down. 
So we who had no political wisdom, argued, the wish being father to the 
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and lift the little one up on his shoulder, giving his hand to the other, as he 
still strode on. Within a few yards of us he stopped, and sent the children 
chasing a rabbit which dashed past at that moment, bounding joyously through 
the low, sweet heather, and he came on alone. He held a crumpled telegram 
in one hand, and his face was like carved marble, but there was a fire in his 

eyes that I have always been glad I saw. 

“Well, its war!” was all he said, looking at his wife. She did not need to 

be told any more; she knew the rest. 

“How soon are you going?” she asked, quietly, steadily. 

“Now,” he answered, in an even tone. “Will you come back to the Inn 
with me and help me pack? Good-bye,” he continued, turning to me. “May 
we leave the kiddies with you for a bit, and would you mind bringing them 


home—by and by?” 

The children had run up, just then, and were tugging at his coat, eager to 
tell him about the rabbit. He kissed each one of them tenderly, and then, 
with his wife beside him, he walked silently away,—they were both very 
young, and life was dear. As they came to a dip in the cliffs which would 
hide them from us, he turned for a moment, and waved. I never saw him 
again,—so swiftly and so simply does an old world pass away. He went out 
to France at the earliest opportunity, and gave his own life for the life of a 
wounded comrade. 

Later in the day I too packed my bags, intending to go up to London to 
offer my services. I did not yet know in what capacity, but that seemed 
to make little difference just then. To my dismay, I found that I was no 
better than a prisoner on that tiny spot of earth; that the Government, imme¬ 
diately war had been declared at eleven o’clock the night before, had taken 
full control of the railways of Great Britain, and that all trains, for a day or 
two at least, were to be used for the transport of troops, stores and food 
supplies only. I confess that I felt like a caged animal, and the day dragged 
itself out interminably; but of course, like everyone else caught napping, I 
had to make the best of things. As it turned out, however, I did not need 
to wait till I got up to London to have my first, if comparatively mild glimpse 
of war conditions, for after dark when, alone, I stole out into the soft Cornish 
night, and down to the beach not far from the small Inn where we were stop- 
ping—the beach where only the night before we had all sat happily watching 
the stars come out, and listening to the soft wash of the waves—there, to my 
great surprise, a short distance from the shore, a battleship lay, a huge black 
mass grim and silent. The home waters were being well protected by the 
Navy One wondered how she had crept up so stealthily, for, an hour or so 
before she had not been there, and as I looked and thought of what it signified 
to have a solitary battleship standing like that, close in to shore, I became 
aware of something else which made my pulse beat quicker. As though he 
had suddenly sprung from the very sands themselves, close to the water s 
edge black and sharply silhouetted against the clear, grey silver of the sea, 
™ march inn the lonely coast-guard, erect and alert, in full service kit, rifle 
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on shoulder—I could see the sharp outline of the barrel as he moved. Now 
one knew that war had really come, and that over there, across the waters, 
lay France, and battle-fields, and burning villages, and dying men. 

Turning home again, I passed in unnoticed at the little entrance gate, and 
walked through the silent garden, across the dewy lawn, past groups of great 
white dahlias shining like silver lamps in the summer darkness; the roses 
with a poignant fragrance scenting the still evening air, as though their sweet¬ 
ness were being pressed from their very hearts by the dark hours through 
which they were passing. But all this loveliness belonged to the old world 
which was gone—and gone so swiftly—for out there lay the great battleship, 
and not far away that lonely coast-guard watched and listened; and just 
across the Channel, France (the France we knew so well and loved) was 
fighting for her life. 

I was able to get up to London some forty-eight hours later, and on the 
way became well aware that we were indeed irrevocably at war, for all the 
railway lines were closely guarded, especially at vulnerable places, and at 
many points we passed detachments of British soldiers, massed close to the 
lines, evidently waiting entrainment. Reaching town, I found a transform¬ 
ation which had taken place, as it were, over night. It was literally bristling 
with war preparations, and looked curiously unfamiliar; yet strangely enough, 
one felt that one was seeing, perhaps for the first time, the real community, 
as we may view an old friend suddenly wakened from the comfortable lethargy 
of ordinary, daily life, exalted, and on the eve of a great sacrifice, when we 
recognize that we are now seeing the real man, hitherto but dimly felt behind 
all the veils of the personality—the real man, the real friend whom we have 
always loved. When I had left London three weeks before, it had been in 
normal condition, with its endless streams of taxis, busses, delivery wagons 
drawn by sturdy, well-fed horses, and all the other familiar home sights. 
Now it was like an armed camp, largely khaki hued, where before it had been 
drab greys and blacks; unimaginably busy and electric. One of London’s 
charms before the War, was its repose, its ease; but with the 4th of August 
one may say that the old-time quiet and deliberate calm passed away, never, 
perhaps, to return; and in the weeks that followed, while I was looking for 
my “chance”, I often had to stop and collect my wits in order to assure myself 
that I was still living and moving in the old, lately familiar and dear haunts, 
for now, day and night, day and night, troops were marching through the 
streets. Often through the dark hours one heard them pass. Oh, the sound 
of marching men in the night! Can anyone who has heard it, in hours of 
danger, ever forget it? In the great parks and gardens, where formerly there 
had been strolling, leisurely crowds, one now saw soldiers in full campaigning 
kit; station platforms were filled with them, sometimes resting, their rifles 
stacked, while they waited further orders. In many of the squares and open 
spaces, raw recruits, without uniforms and carrying dummy rifles, were receiv¬ 
ing their first instructions and their first drilling. In other open spaces, 
quantities of gun carriages were massed, ready for transport. Motor cycles, 
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with their despatch riders, dashed noisily to and fro; military cars, with impor¬ 
tant looking occupants, came from all directions, and drew all eyes. Carrier s 
carts, with their old legends still betraying their late owners and their legitimate 
employment, were driven through the streets, metamorphosed into ammuni¬ 
tion wagons. Bow Street had issued warrants authorizing the military 
authorities to seize motor cars, horses—anything which was likely to be of 
use to the Army, and the requisitioning of horses, especially, had its humorous 
side, for the astonishment of the driver, swiftly and unceremoniously relieved 
of his horse, and sometimes left, whip in hand, still perched high up on the 
seat, was most amusing. Any well-conditioned horses, strong and fit for 
army use, were liable to find themselves transformed in the wink of an eye, 
from private “drays” into Government servants. Carter Paterson, that 
friend of all householders, is said to have furnished in those first days of the 
War a great quantity of horses which were shipped to Southampton forth¬ 
with, on their way to France and Belgium. Hospitals were being started 
everywhere, and travellers were swarming back from Germany with tales of 
hair-breadth escapes. 

Whitehall was one of the most interesting sights in London. From Trafal¬ 
gar Square to the Houses of Parliament it was a seething mass of humanity, 
crowds so thick that you wondered where all the people had come from, and 
if the rest of the London area had been emptied in order to furnish these 
crowds. At the entrance to Downing Street one could hardly push one’s 
way through; in front of the Admiralty and the War Office it was a solid wall, 
—particularly did the War Office seem to attract the crowds. There was a 
reason for this, for after the temporary easing of the Irish situation, there 
were two things in those early days which, I think, heartened us all more, 
even, than we guessed at the time,—the splendid and generous response of the 
Dominions to the call of the Mother country: “When Britain is at war, we 
are at war” they declared; and the last minute recall of Lord Kitchener for 
home duty just as he was leaving England to return to his post in Egypt. 

I think the whole of the British Empire gave a deep sigh of relief when they 
knew him to be installed at the War Office, when they knew that he was at 
the helm; for even the severest of his critics had to admit that there was no 
one who gave to the public mind such a sense of security, while, at the same 
time, firing the public imagination as “K. of K.” did. Whatever he sadp 
brought conviction; whatever he asked met with instant response. Thulr 
while at first many people declared that “the War would be short and bloody, 
and over by Christmas,” there were always those who retorted: “Kitchener 
says it will last three years,—and he knows if anyone does.” And when his 
first “call to arms” rang out, when he asked for the first hundred thousand 
men, the response was beyond all expectation, and was a conclusive proof not 
only of what he himself could accomplish, but also of Great Britain’s apprecia¬ 
tion of him. Great Scotland Yard, the headquarters of the London Recruiting 
District, was invaded as soon as war was declared, and within forty-eight 
hours, if I remember correctly, divisional recruiting stations had to be opened 
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in many parts of London, and, of course, in the provinces There were steady 
streams of applicants; crowds of men in all walks of life gathered outs^eeve^ 
recruiting office as quickly as it was installed, and in somecasesthevolunteers 
were so persistent and so eager, that mounted police had to be called p 
hold them in check. It was reported that the army recruiting authorities 
found it necessary to keep some of these offices open all night in order to deal 
with the men who had waited doggedly through long hours for their turn 
for, in general, only five or six could be admitted at once. T le wee g 
out” was put through with care but also with despatch. It was deeply stir¬ 
ring to watch the faces of those men who were, for one cause or another 
weak heart, myopia, flat foot, etc.—disqualified for active service. iey 
came out, some of them, with an air of dejection which did them great honour. 
No doubt many, if not most of them, found service of a different sort in less 
exacting fields, but the faces of some of the “rejected” are a dear and proud 
memory to me. No lukewarmness there! Kitchener’s New Army was rapidly 
taking shape, and we civilians drew a deep breath of relief in consequence. 

But it was not only the men who were mobilized. The volunteering of the 
women was magnificent; their response was Nationwide. From all parts of 
the country they came forward in a mass, clamouring to help, and soon the 
daily papers had to begin printing long articles of advice: “How to be Useful 
in Wartime.” Women accustomed all their lives to the utmost luxury and 
comfort, turned their backs without a thought on the old life of ease, and 
eagerly embraced the new conditions of hardship and danger, or of very dull 
and unremitting work. They petitioned for work of any sort. I remember 
so well at one of the Wartime Industrial Depots, hearing one day a most exquis¬ 
itely refined-looking young woman say, with ill suppressed eagerness and 
evident and complete sincerity: “I’ll scrub floors, I'll do anything if only you 
will take me. My husband has gone out as a common trooper, and I cannot 
bear that he should give more than I do. We women can at least try to do, 
in our small way, what our men are doing.” Later I learned that she and 
her husband were well known in the world of letters. She was only one in 
thousands who sought toil and drudgery as their small contribution. Many 
women filled the posts left vacant by their husbands who had enlisted; or, if 
fitted, they volunteered as despatch riders or as ambulance drivers, or as mere 
carters, or for work on the land. Of course the Red Cross and the St. John 
Ambulance, being such ancient and honourable institutions, were, so to speak, 
always mobilized, and detachments of nurses needed but their marching orders 
to be in the field as quickly as transport could get them there; but there were 
also the V.A.D.s (those Voluntary Aid Detachments which were supple¬ 
mentary to the Territorial Medical Service, and of which many of us had 
never even heard until then); the Women’s Emergency Corps and many other 
organizations, all of which were as busy as the Army Recruiting Stations. 
No one can ever say that there was any lack of response to the new conditions 
of life on the part of England's women, for they, like the men, rose to meet 
that call to arms. 
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of command rang out, and the serried lines seemed to stiffen, if anything to 
grow firmer. Then, like one living organism, those men (as it were one man) 
marched away, most of them never to come back. To the thunder of drums 
they marched, to the crashing of martial music; heads up, eyes forward, as 
though seeing only their goal, with a kind of superb indifference to everything 
else. The crowds which stood watching were silent, awed by that sight, 
but men there were in plenty who quietly raised their hats, standing bare¬ 
headed, while the women’s faces were aglow with pride, and even the children 
seemed touched by the greatness of that moment. 

It makes me profoundly indignant whenever I read or hear it said that 
Great Britain went into the War for economic reasons. That is not true 
and no one will ever forget the agony of those hours when England’s politicians 
seemed to be wavering, and when, as we have learned since, some of them 
actually did waver. There can be no possible question regarding the feeling 
o England as a whole. Her people cared nothing whatever for economic 
reasons. They were outraged at what had been done; they felt that Great 
ntain s honour,^and so their own, was in the balance, and when Germany’s 
proffered bribe to England was made known; when the people at large 
understood that their country had actually been offered a “price” if she would 
remain neutral, public indignation knew no bounds. When war was declared 
there was a universal cry; “Thank God we are in it! We can continue to look 
the world in the face. Those of us who saw the men of the First Expedi¬ 
tionary Force march out, know better than to believe that they went fo^the 
sake of so cold an ideal as an economic reason. Besides which, we have been 
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Does that sound like an economic reason? When we remember the glorious 
Old Contemptibles as we saw them march away, have we no better monument 
to raise to them than that? For one of the most splendid memories which 
any of us can hope to keep untarnished is the air of serene detachment from 
all the lesser interests of life, the high-hearted equanimity with which they 
went. We have recently been reminded that the tradition of the British 
soldier is to “go out without a word.” That is at all times wholly British— 
it is true whether a matter of facing death or of facing irremediable loss, and 
what is true of the Army as a whole is therefore true of individual soldiers. 
I have always loved the story about Lord Roberts who, at his club one day, 
during the South African War, was reading aloud to others assembled in the 
room, the latest casualty list, just brought in. As he read of those killed in 
action, and as name after name went by, suddenly he came upon the name 
of his only son, the first intimation he had of his death, but when he came to 
it he read it out as clearly and steadily as he had the rest, without a shade 
of hesitation, finishing the list, which was a long one, in the same quiet voice, 
and when he had finished, with a little nod to his companions, he turned, erect 
and soldierly as always,—and went out without a word. That was the spirit 
of the Old Contemptibles. 

So we, still sitting at home in safety, watched our men go out, and read of 
the onrushing storm which they had gone to meet. In due course we were 
officially informed that the Expeditionary Force had been safely landed, 
in France. Then casualty lists came pouring in, and as those fateful dayy 
passed, one by one, and as they shaped themselves into weeks, it became more 
and more a matter of consuming importance to discover how one could make 
the best use even of one’s inefficiency. It was a simple matter for most men, 
—the taking of an active part in the War. They could fight, thank God! 
They could fight with pucka rifle and bayonet, or with trench mortars or hand 
grenades or any other kind of weapon as the case might be. But with us who 
were women it was not so easy, not if you wanted to get into the thick of it, 
which of course most of us did, and I soon found that “war work” under these 
conditions, did not drop into one’s lap. It was not a question of wanting 
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to do the work; the question naturally was: “If we sent you to the front, 
what could you do ? Are you a trained nurse ? Can you drive an ambulance ? 9 ’ 
To both of these questions I, personally, was obliged to answer “No.” But 
I had made up my mind that I was going to get abroad, even though I seemed 
to be regarded as lacking in all the requirements necessary for foreign service, 
and I refused to look upon the situation as an impasse. So I did whatever 
work I appeared to be fitted for, and in leisure moments I continued my 
active service search. I used to ask: “If I join such and such a unit, do you 
think it will be sent abroad?” “We cannot promise you that,” was the 
usual answer, so I would turn away and go back to the rolling of bandages 
and the knitting of socks. At last I heard of a unit which was being organized 
by someone I knew, who told me, sub rosa, that she had every reason to hope 
that it would be sent to Belgium if its prospective members got certain First 
Aid Red Cross Certificates. The Red Cross classes had already started, 
but I got permission to join them, as a late comer, trusting to pass the exami¬ 
nation when the time came. We all worked hard, attending lectures, at which 
we took copious notes; in the intervals bandaging unfortunate Boy Scouts, 
furnished us for the purpose; applying tourniquets until their poor little hands 
became quite black and swollen as a result of our inexperienced methods; 
trying every kind of First Aid experiment on them. We were very zealous 
m this work, and generally, by the time we had each got our Boy Scout’s 
arms and legs done up in splints for imaginary compound fracture- had en¬ 
veloped his head in yards and yards of gauze; had tied up his jugular vein; had 
wound thick compresses over his chest (pneumonia of course); and had added 
an abdominal band as a final touch, what was still visible of the original Boy 
Scout was really not worth mentioning-a mouth or an ear or two, no more. 
Had those small Boy Scouts, issued to us by the Commissariat for our private 
consumption, not been young and tender, and therefore very innocent and 
ong-suffermg, there would have been open mutiny among them. Thev cer¬ 
tainly did their “bit”! Yet after all our efforts; after the class had success¬ 
fully graduated, we were told that the official forming of us into a unit would 
not be done for the present.” No explanation. That settled it. “Bother 
units. I said to myself, “I’m not going to sit here stuffily to be strangled by 
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SYMBIONTICISM AND THE ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES' 


T HE term symbiosis or symbionticism is used by the biologist to signify 
an associational life of two dissimilar organisms. It may often happen 
that the association is mutually advantageous, but, on the other hand, 
it may as often come about that one of the partners gains at the expense of 
the other. Indeed it is all but impossible to draw lines of demarcation in a 
graded series of symbiotic associations which range from partnerships indif¬ 
ferent to both contributors, through various shades of mutualism, to the 
extreme of parasitism in which one symbiont preys upon and often ultimately 
destroys its companion. The lichen which lives upon a tree trunk derives a 
certain small advantage from its position. It is no longer subject to the 
destructive competition of the more robust soil vegetation; it is lifted into the 
light and air and it is able to obtain its slender requirement of food salts and 
water from a substratum which would be fatal to most plants. Likewise the 
Spanish moss whose grey, beard-like streamers hang from the trees in Southern 
woodlands, is but a harmless air-plant which has utilized the shoulders of a 
tall friend as a convenient method of getting up in the world. 

But it is very easy to pass from such an innocent “leaning on” to a condition 
of true parasitism with its attendant degradation. Parasitic plants lose their 
leaves; their green colour, upon which depended their ability to live an inde¬ 
pendent life, is taken from them, and they become degenerate images of their 
independent brothers of the same family. Parasitic animals may lose their 
sense organs and their powers of locomotion. Their digestive systems may 
atrophy, and at the extreme of degeneracy, such as is seen in the parasitic 
crab, Sacculina , the whole body becomes a repulsive sac anchored to its host 
by cancer-like roots. 

But the host, too, may be made to pay a penalty for submitting to the 
ravages of the parasite. There are certain flowering plants which become sqj 
dependent upon the fungi which invade them that they lose the ability ter 
carry on their essential vital functions without aid. Their very seeds cannot 
germinate unless the fungus slave is at hand to feed the young seedlings, and 
the plant dies if its parasitic associate is torn from it. Yet the fungus is 
destined to be ultimately devoured. For a brief protection and a chance to 
feed on the kitchen scraps, it is willing to be offered up on the host’s table. 
The relation reminds one of that of Sybarite and slave in some dark tale. 
The orchids are notable sinners in this respect. They are associated with 


1 Wallin, I. E., Symbionticism and the Origin of Species; Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1927. 
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certain fungi (mycorrhiza), and the association has become obligatory to 
both parties. Have we not been told in another connection that certain 
orchids “have an atmosphere which is distinctly evil”? 

Our study at this time, however, is not concerned with parasitism, but rather 
with that type of mutualistic association which is beneficial to both contrib¬ 
utors, and which, though it may well involve certain sacrifices, does not 
necessarily imply the weakening of either party. Seeking for illustrations, 
one is embarrassed by a wealth of pertinent material, though only a few 
examples need be given here. The hermit crab, which adopts an empty 
snail shell for its home, may carry about with it, affixed to its house, a colony 
of stinging sea anemones. The latter picks up fragments of the foods which 
escape from the voracious jaws of the crab, while the crustacean itself is 
protected from the assaults of its enemies by the living battery of stinging 
cells mounted upon its castle wall. Certain insects have entered into symbiotic 
relations with one another. Well known are the associations of ants with 
their “aphid cows”. Another example is that of white ants, or termites, which 
provide themselves with insect pets much as we ourselves play big brother to 
cats and dogs. 

The striking symbiotic relation between insects and flowers forms almost 
a science in itself. In extreme cases, such as that of the yucca and the pronuba 
moth, the relation is obligatory for both participants, since the moth deliber¬ 
ately pollinates the flower and then lays her eggs in the young fruits where her 
larvae may feed upon the developing seeds. 

All these associations involve rather complex multicellular animals or 
plants, and there is little possibility that the combination would be considered 
a single organism by the biologist; but certain microscopic races of living 
things effect such extremely intimate associations with their hosts that they 
sometimes seem to be integral parts of its body. For example, the ordinary 
Amoeba is a colourless one-celled animal. But Amoeba has two close relatives, 
Chloramoeba and Chrysamoeba, which respectively contain green and brown 
granules in their bodies. The green granules of Chloramoeba are known to be 
symbiotic green algal cells (zoochlorellae), while the brown granules of 
Chrysamoeba are associated brown algal cells (zooxanthellae). So the zoologist 
recognizes three distinct genera of these allied amoeba, yet admits that two 
of them have arisen through an intimate association of the animal with 
certain algal cells. 

Can it be possible that in this peculiar fact we have a long neglected key to 
the profound mystery of the origin of species? Darwin does not explain how 
new species arise; he merely shows how natural selection may work upon a 
basis of organic variations which are already provided, and, while conserving 
the “fit”, may destroy those which are ill adapted to the environmental 
conditions. The question as to why there should have been any variations 
in the first place, is left as an unsolved mystery. 

Can it, then, be possible that in a principle usually considered to be a mere 
biological curiosity and an aberration from the normal course of nature— 
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into manifestation, and started the declaration of the hierarchical principle of 
which the whole drama of evolution has been the progressive revelation. 

There remains still the question of the genesis of the cell; it is unthinkable 
that it arose by a sudden leap out of inorganic matter. Such a supposition is 
as bad as Milton’s specially created lions pawing their way out of the encom- 
passing earth. 

Speculations relative to the genesis and the evolution of the cell, have not 
been wanting. Professor A. H. Church cuts the Gordian knot at a single 
stroke: “the nucleated cell . . . arose from nothing at all but the ionized 
sea-water; there was nothing else to make it from.” Very good, and in like 
manner man arose from an “amoeba”; but it is not always necessary to 
neglect the intermediate links in a chain of causation. Professor Minchin 
has suggested a line of primordial chromidial particles arising from colloidal 
matter of the sea, to organize later into biococci (which he compares definitely 
to existing bacterial micrococci), to undergo reaggregation into a nucleus 
which secreted cytoplasm and became thereby a typical cell. 

Such hypotheses have appeared so highly tenuous to most biologists that 
their discussion has been generally regarded as a waste of time, since they were 
but speculation resting upon no known facts. 

But let us regard the problem more intimately. Just what is it that must 
be evolved out of ionized sea-water? The typical cell is a unit mass of cyto¬ 
plasm containing a nucleus. The nucleus is a body of extreme structural and 
physiological complexity; it governs the activity of the cell and seems to bear 
the hereditary material of the organism in the form of a substance known as 
chromatin. The cytoplasm is a colourless, viscous emulsion made up of an 
elaborate mixture of chemical compounds. It carries many kinds of visible 
bodies, but the most important of these, from our present standpoint, are the 
chondriosomes or mitochondria. These are normal cytoplasmic constituents, 
and are sometimes present in such great numbers that, when properly stained, 
they become the most conspicuous bodies in the cell, reminding one forcibly 
of swarms of bacteria. They occur in the form of granules or rods, and seem 
to be ubiquitous in plant and animal cells. Reaching back no farther than 
1890, when they were first described by Altmann, the literature upon these 
mysterious bodies has already grown to enormous proportions. Almost every 
conceivable function has been attributed to them. Benda (1899), and, later, 
Meves, stated that they became the myofibrils of muscle cells; Guillermond 
(1912) asserted that they became the chloroplasts of plants. Other inves¬ 
tigators have attributed to them the r 61 e of transformation into a wide variety 
of pigments and secretions in both plants and animals. 

Although in 1890, Altmann had named them bioblasts, and had described 
them as living bodies in the cell, and, in fact, as the ultimate units of living 
matter, his view was vigorously attacked and quickly lapsed from view. In 
1922, Professor I. E. Wallin, in a published article, asserted that the chondrio¬ 
somes are actually bacteria living in symbiosis with the cell. In 1927 appeared 
a book by the same author, entitled Symbionticism and the Origin of Species, 
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in which he reasserts his belief in the bacterial nature of the chondriosomes, 
and, in addition, puts forward the startling thesis that the cell arose from 
bacterial fusion, and that symbiosis is a dominant factor in the origin of 
species. His view rests upon a series of careful comparisons between bacteria 
and chondriosomes in regard to staining properties, chemical and physical 
reactions, etc. But as a crowning proof that chondriosomes are really 
bacteria, he claims to have cultured them free from the cell in nutrient 
solutions. 

Wallin’s view has not been widely accepted, and it is still too early to say 
with assurance that chondriosomes are bacteria; the work must be repeated 
by other investigators, and the broader theory must run the fire of scientific 
criticism. 

It is this broader theory which interests us most, and we have already paved 
the way to its further consideration. Professor Wallin not only asserts that 
the chondriosomes are bacteria, but he boldly suggests that the cell arose in 
evolution from the symbiotic union of bacteria, and that the evolution, not 
only of the single-celled, but also of the multicellular races, was due to the 
successive invasions of different strains of these minute beings. It has long 
been known that the bacteria are without nuclei, and that in this respect they 
differ from all other organisms except their close relatives, the blue-green 
algje. They do, however, possess granules of chromatin-like material in 
their bodies, and this substance is supposed to be the essential material which 
forms the basis of the nucleus in higher organisms. Bacteria are the smallest 
known plants,—certain micrococci, for instance, are so tiny that 1,000,000,000 
could be accommodated inside a cubic millimeter of water. Furthermore, 
bacteria and blue-green algae constitute the most ancient plant fossils known. 

In addition to all this, some species are capable of utilizing the carbon-dioxide 
of the air to produce carbohydrates, though they possess no chlorophyll, and 
they can also absorb free atmospheric nitrogen for protein synthesis. Organ¬ 
isms with such an assemblage of peculiar features, suggest an early earth 
where conditions for life were more austere than those which characterize the 
world to-day. So from a basis of structure, history and physiology there is 
nothing which negatives the idea that the bacteria may have been ancestral 
to the nucleated cell. 

Professor Wallin suggests that bacteria of various kinds entered into| 
symbiotic organizations to form the diverse, elementary, planktonic races 
the sea. Their chromatin granules aggregated to make a nucleus, while the 
residue of their combined somas became the cytoplasm of the cell. The 
chondriosomes of our present cells are those more recent bacterial invaders 
whose fusion with the earlier cytoplasm is not yet accomplished fully, and 
whose entrance and blending with the original “symplasm” transforms the 
organism into a new species. The bacteria are supposed to yield their units 
of hereditary substance (chromatin) to the mass of germ-plasm already in the 
cell, so that the whole combination can be perpetuated by heredity. Such 
new species may be at first merely physiological—viz., characterized by a new 
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function which separates them from previous specie, 

evident elsewhere, symbionticism is quite capa e 0 g d .. It 

logical transformations. To quote Professor Wallin s own for 

appears to the author that Symbionticism offers a rational exp 
many of the variations in the morphology and physiology of P la " ts 
animals. When these variations are of sufficient magnitude and P" en J® 
they constitute new species. The fact that mitochondna are t^ver^y 
present in the cells of all organisms higher than the 

are bacterial in nature and that microsymbios.s can deterrmne mo^hol P 
and physiologic changes in organs and cells, can lead 

than that Symbionticism is a fundamental causative factor m the origin of 

And now, having listened to the words of a modern maa 
turn to The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, p. 281, to a passage written by Madame 
Blavatsky in 1888. “Science teaches us that the living as well as the dead 
organisms of both man and animal are swarming with bacteria of a hundre 
various kinds; that from without we are threatened with the invasion of 
microbes with every breath we draw, and from within by leucomaines aerobes 
anaerobes and what not. But Science has never yet gone so far as to assert 
with the Occult doctrine, that our bodies, as well as those of animals plants 
and stones, are themselves altogether built of such beings; which, with the 
exception of the larger species, no microscope can detect. So far as regards the 
purely animal and material portion of man, Science is on its way to discoveries 
that will go far towards corroborating this theory. Chemistry and Physiology 
are the two great magicians of the future which are destined to open the eyes 

of mankind to great physical truths.” 

Are our bodies, then, built up from bacteria and smaller lives. H. P. 
Blavatsky asserted it, and the findings of the modern trained scientist go far to 
corroborate her words. It will be noted furthermore that the above quoted 
passage refers to organisms too small for the microscope to detect. This, too, 
is significant in view of the modern problem of “filtrable viruses”. It has 
been known for some time that no visible causal organism can be connected 
with certain transmitted diseases such, for example, as Texas cattle fever. Body 
fluids from diseased animals may be filtered through porcelain filters and yet 
the clear filtrate, seemingly free from particles so far as the microscope can 
show, will produce the disease if introduced into healthy animals. This has 
led to the theory of causal organisms outside the limit of microscopic visibility. 
It has been claimed that they can be cultured upon gelatine where they produce 
colonies visible to a compound microscope. Such colonies must, in theory, 
be made up of myriads of separate individuals. The very fact that they can 
build up visible colonies implies that they are living units possessed of repro¬ 
ductive power. Once more modem science tends to corroborate the words of 
The Secret Doctrine 2 :—“ beings which, with the exception of the larger species, 
no microscope can detect.” 

a See also Vol. I, pp. 268, 269. 278. 279. 281 1 1 seq. (1893 ed.) 
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One more scientific approximation to the great truths given out by the custo¬ 
dians of Wisdom many years ago. Slowly, year by year, their number increases 
while each scientific advance is hailed as a “new discovery . If, in trut , 
Symbionticism is a Principle which has played a considerable, or even a major, 
part in evolution, it holds a great significance for us. Principles have a way 
of being applicable to widely diverse fields. Here is a Principle which lifts 
organisms of diverse origin into a higher autonomy, to which each is indee 
subordinated, but to which each contributes and from which each receives. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the newcomers may perhaps be the ones who 
will shift the association to still higher levels, helping to generate a new species 
or, in other words making it possible for the organism to manifest a new and 

more dynamic Idea. RET 


To every man there openeth 
A Way and Ways and a Way, 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low. 

And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go.—J ohn Oxenham. 
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VIII 

The duties of each moment under their baffling appearances, conceal the truth of 

the Divine Will. They are, as it were, the Sacrament of the present moment 

De Caussade. 

4T Recreation I joined a group of Brothers and novices sitting in the 
\ garden. As I slipped noiselessly into a seat I heard one of the 

^ Brothers saying:— . . 

“No, I cannot altogether agree with you. God is a Unity, not a diversity; 
being a perfect Unity he contains all diversity. There can, therefore, be 
but one Religion, one binding of the soul to God; ‘the Wisdom of God and 
the Power of God’, which binds to God, must be One, else how could it con¬ 
summate union with him? Yet, as there is great diversity of souls, in various 
stages of development, even in the limited range of consciousness available 
to our perception, so, this one Religion, to meet all those needs, must be 
subjected to a like diversity,—a diversity which, at times, may appear prac¬ 
tically antagonistic, even as the souls to which it ministers are antagonistic, 
but in essence still the same, springing from the same source, and binding 
back to that source. Would you hold a leopard and a butterfly with the 
same cord? God has an equal understanding in dealing with his children; 
and their diversity, which exists in him, is provided for by the corresponding 
diversity of custom and creed which also exist in him. See many religions 
as you see many kinds of men; see God, the Divine Light and Life, in them 
all,—the tolerance, the compassion, the unerring insight of the Law.” 

“The fault, then, lies in lack of insight?” asked a novice. 

“Not fault, surely”, the Brother answered, “but lack of evolution, of 
development. One thing that we greatly need is to take true measure of 
men, to see where they really stand; to expect neither too much nor too little 
of them; to stop measuring them by ourselves as yardstick. We are of little 
use in outer work until we have learned this. It requires great detachment: 
detachment from ourselves, first and foremost; then from human respect . 

“Charity also, I suppose”, someone added. 

“Charity is inseparable from detachment, nor can we have it without: 
‘it follows as the night the day’. Detached from self, we shall always be 
detached from 'creatures’, and thus increasingly attached to God,—not above 
the world, nor apart from the world, but in the world, though not of it. Noth¬ 
ing entangles us with others or with life itself save self-love. Freed from 
that, we may behold those about us dispassionately, purely—therefore under- 
standingly and with sympathy.” 
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“I am so glad you did not say with kindness”, murmured another novice. 

A Brother near him heard, and laughed. 

“Yes, we have all suffered from kindness”, he said, “it is usually a heavy 
affliction, the trouble being its personal quality,—the gratuitous assumption, 
too often in it, that what the doer likes is also to our taste. Those who 
have lived much with kind people, know its wonderful training in patience.” 

There was a general laugh at this. 

“What you say proves my thesis”, said the first Brother, “the necessity of 
detachment for charity. When a man works from himself as centre, his 
works will come back to himself: when a man works from God as his centre, 
his works will return to God, and diffuse a divine blessing,—not his, as in 
the former case.” 

‘‘May we go back to the subject of religions?” asked one of the company— 

I fancied he to whom the Brother had been speaking when I came. “Since 
there is then really one Religion, there is some justification for the attitude 
of those religious and denominations of religious (and in one guise or another 
it is the usual attitude) who hold that their particular form is the one and 
only true form, or at least the best; they are feeling after a truth even though 
they pervert it.” 

“A perversion proves the existence of a truth in its vicinity,” said a Brother. 

“And I should go a step further,” said the Brother who had spoken first. 
“The average understanding is still two-dimensional. Men think up and 
down and back and forth, some in a wide area, some in a narrow; but give 
them depth, make them think in, and they are confused, lost, feel themselves 
drowning in a fathomless ocean,—which it is, but no need to drown there. 
Now to minds of that type, whether good or bad does not matter, what is 
the use of trying to give them universal truths? They can have, with their 
instrument, no possible means of understanding what you say; and if you 
persist, and are successful in convincing them that there is something after 
all in what you are saying, your accomplishment is probably deplorable 
in its results. You will have robbed them of some of their zeal and enthusiasm. 
Unable to go in, their thoughts will spread over a portion of the larger 
territory you have given them and, become shallow, cease to have their 
strength of current; you will have injured, not have aided them. Take 
from an average Christian the idea that Christ is unique as a Master, and! 
you run a serious risk of taking Christ away from him altogether. It is 
characteristic of the two-dimensional mind to consider its truth in terms of 
superiority—the superiority that consists in being on top, on the surface; 
for to it, what is not on the surface is below; must therefore be wrong. His 
inherent feeling is that his Master, or his Church, must be the one and only 
Master or Church, or else it is not a real Master or Church at all. Here an 
incomplete instrument gropes after the profound truth that that which is 
divine must be One and indivisible; but brought to the surface of this mind 
it can be seen only in terms of surface, proportioned to its limitations. What 
Master has ever failed, in any demonstration of himself, to recognize this? 
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Has not the Christ, in all ages, appeared, to those who could see him, in forms 
of their understanding, in terms of their ‘religion’ and their time? Catholic 
to Catholic, Protestant to Protestant. What folly for either to claim that 
his vision is true and the other false. What folly upon folly to weaken the 
hold of either vision by explanations that cannot explain, by knowledge that 
obscures. O little man, of little knowledge, hold thy peace, lest a like fate 
befall thee. Give to thy brother more of his Christ, by deepening his love 
and devotion for what he can see, by purifying it, and increasing its power 
upon him. Stop there: his Christ, in the fulness of time, will do the rest. 

“So of all the religions; convert their followers to their own, not to yours. 
At the heart of each lies the one Religion sprung from the heart of God. 
Who am I to say by what cord God will have a soul bound to him ? But when, 
by means of his cord, the soul has been drawn in to the Centre from which 
he came forth, nay, long before he has reached that Centre, cords he no longer 
requires. When the soul enters the magnetic circle, he is drawn, drawn by 
the Love about him, by the Love within him. The cords fall away. He is 
not bound: he is a part.” 

On the last words sounded the Compline bell. In silence we prayed: 

“Save us, O Lord, while we wake, and watch us while we sleep; that we 
may watch with Christ, and rest in peace. Amen. 

“O Lord hear, O Lord grant, O Lord forgive.” 

Amen. Amen. 

Into the shadows of the quiet garden we silently dispersed. 

M. 


True philosophy is that which renders us to ourselves, and to all others who 
surround us, better , and at the same time more content, more patient, more calm, 
and more ready for ad decent and pure enjoyment. —Lavater. 
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The pledge of secrecy was binding on all who approached the mysteries, and the 
penalties for divulging the teachings were severe. Yet, in classical times, the 
great number of those who took part in the rites would seem to show that there 
was no rigid selection and examination of candidates for initiation, for the 
ceremonies had become a popular ritual, within the reach of all who were not 
of depraved character. In the fifth century B.C., Aristophanes, in his comedy 
of the Frogs , could afford to laugh, without fear of penalty, at the procession 
of candidates making their way to Eleusis. At the same time, Socrates 
incurred some criticism for refusing to apply for initiation into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. It is probable that, by that time, the ceremonies were valued 
chiefly on account of the advantages they afforded to the initiated at the time 
of death, from the knowledge gained as to the underworld. Some writers 
criticized this, as providing an unfair advantage. Perhaps it was somewhat 
similar to the merit gained by pilgrims in the Middle Ages, who undertook 
certain journeys, or penances, or ritual acts, as affording plenary indulgence 
“applicable at the hour of death.” 

Whatever the conditions may have been in the fifth century B.C., it is certain 
that the origin of the Eleusinian mysteries went back into a far distant past, 
co-extensive with the “ante-Phidian sculptors and the pre-Homeric poets,” 
when, in truth, the Mysteries held the “world of thought and beauty.” By 
the time of the classical epoch of Greek history, the light that illumined that 
earlier age had grown dim; the Mysteries were no longer understood by men. 
It has been suggested in an article in the Quarterly (July, 1922) that the 
“publication and vulgarization (in the literal sense) of the substance of the 
Mysteries ” may have been either a cause or an effect of the “spiritual degenera¬ 
tion of Greece.” An attempt to reconstruct the ritual of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, as it has come down to us, may serve to show that the origin 
of all such ceremonies was divine, dating from the time when the Mysteries 
were kept very secret and holy, and divulged only to the few. Indeed, it has 
been hinted in The Secret Doctrine that all exoteric ceremonial shows traces of 
divine foundation, often misunderstood and travestied by popular superstition. 
All that the historian can do is to collect and set down the evidence, and leave 
it to the intuitive to clothe the facts in living thought,—to make the dry 
bones rise. 

There were definite stages in the ceremonial, which led from a preliminary 
purification ( catharsis ), through the united performance of sacrificial or ritual 
acts ( sustasis ), towards a revelation {telete or muesis), and on to a crowning vis¬ 
ion ( epopteia ). The sequence is interesting, and it may be noticed that much 
importance was attached, in Greek worship, to the need for purification. The 
Greater mysteries were held every year, after the harvest in the month of 
September; but all candidates for initiation must have received preliminary 
instruction in the Lesser mysteries, celebrated at Athens in the early spring, 
during the month of February. The candidate might then aspire to initiation 
as a mystes. Before the celebration of the Greater mysteries, heralds, in many 
of the Greek cities, proclaimed a “sacred truce.” The immediate preparation, 
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the result of that union, revealed in the fulness of knowledge. It is probable 
that a sacred feast fonried part of the ceremony. Clement of Alexandria, who 
claims to have been initiated in the second century a.d., afterwards disclosed 
the pass-word: “I have fasted, I have drunk the barley-drink, I have taken 
things from the sacred chest, tasted, and placed them back in the basket, and 
again in the chest.” 

The initiate pronounced the words, “I am free,” and then uttered an 
invocation, including a promise of secrecy, which ended with the words: ‘‘So 
elp me, Word of the Father which he spake when he established the whole 
universe in his Wisdom.” These words resemble well-known verses in the 
opening chapter of St. John’s Gospel: “In the beginning was the Word. . . . 
things were made by him. ” They are also curiously similar to an Hermetic 

M a? w ent J qU °! ed m T>le Secrel Doctrine > which included an invocation,—“ by 
e Word, only Son of the Father, who upholds all things.” The writer of 
] 6 SeCret Doctrlne comments on the fact that the invocation is exoteric in 
form, since, in esoteric teaching, ‘‘to speak of God is impossible.” Possibly 
the esoteric truth was concealed, at Eleusis, in the worship of Theos and Thea^ 
ie unknown God and Goddess who presided there over all the other deities.’ 
ey are unique in Greek worship, though, in later times, St. Paul, when in 
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More than one wnter-m particular Paul Foucart in Les Mysteres d'Eleusis 
has drawn attention to the similarity between the Eleusinian mysteries and 
the Egyptim n tual . H e concludes that Demeter is the same as Isis and that 
Dionysus is Osins; and this supposition is confirmed by various other authori- 
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“I am perishing with thirst, give me to drink of the waters of memory. 
“I have paid the penalty of unrighteousness.” 

‘‘I have flown out of the weary sorrowful wheel ( kuklos ) of life.” 

“Out of the pure I come.” 

“Thou art become God from man.” 

“ 0 blessed and happy one, thou hast put off thy mortality and shalt become 
divine.” 


In the last sentence one is reminded once more of St. Paul,—“that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life.” 

Foucart denies that there was any outer connection between the Orphic 
brotherhoods and the Eleusinian rites, though he stresses constantly the 
Egyptian origin of the mysteries. It is clear in any case that while identity 
of teaching is noticeable in the study of every true religion and brotherhood, 
this proves their unity of origin rather than any outer connection. 

At first sight it is somewhat confusing to find Plato, in a number of dialogues, 
referring with great reverence to the sacredness of the Mysteries, while his 
teacher, Socrates, refused to have anything to do with the Eleusinian rites. 
This is probably explained by the fact that in the time of Socrates, the 
ceremonial at Eleusis was a mere travesty of the original teaching, which had 
its source in a distant past. As to the true Mysteries, there are illuminating 
passages in Plato. It is well to remember that he has been accused of divulg¬ 
ing too much about the secret doctrine, to those not yet prepared to receive it. 

In the Phcedo is given the dramatic and moving scene of Socrates in prison, 
surrounded by his disciples who have come to be with him until his last hour, 
when he is compelled to drink the poison, and fulfil the sentence of death 
passed upon him. Socrates, in eloquent words, has described the glory and 
beauty of the immortal soul, and he comments: “ I fancy that the men who 
established our mysteries had a very real meaning; in truth they have been 
telling us in parables all the time that whoever comes to death uninitiated and 
profane will be in the mire, while he who has been purified and initiated will 
dwell with the gods. ‘For the wandbearers are many’, as they say in the 
mysteries, ‘but few the god-possessed.’ And by these last are meant, I 
believe, only the true philosophers, in the number of whom, during my whole 
life, I have been seeking, according to my ability, to find a place.” The 
“wand” of initiation is said to have been similar to that used by Prometheus,^ 
when he concealed the fire from Heaven in a hollow stalk. It was perha^^ 
afterwards used, during the ceremonial, as a torch. Students of Theosoph^^ 
will connect this with what The Secret Doctrine says about Kundalini. 

In the Phcedrus are many passages, of wonderful beauty, showing the joy 
that attends the study of true philosophy. It is said that he who recollects 
divine teachings and employs his memory aright, “is ever being initiated into 
perfect mysteries, and alone becomes perfect; he forgets earthly interests and 
is wrapped in the divine.” Of the true philosophers it is recorded: . ‘‘We 

beheld the essence of beauty and were initiated into mysteries. . . . which we 
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legend, the beautiful youth Narcissus fell in love with his own form, seen 
reflected in still water. Unable to reach the image, he pined away and died, 
and was changed into the flower which bears his name. The flower, a six- 
pointed star, is sometimes taken as symbolical of the soul which has become 
enamoured of corporeal life, and has “fallen” into generation. It was the 
beauty of that flower which led Persephone away from the calm abodes of the 
deities, to be enticed into the region of darkness, there to learn, through 
suffering, before her return to the light of day. 

The comments of classical authors all show considerable reverence for the 
Eleusinian rites. Even Aristophanes, who has the comic-poet’s privilege of 
laughing at everything, while he jests, in the Frogs, about the procession of the 
candidates, yet describes the chants of the mystics in lyrics of surpassing 
beauty, which have been freely translated in these lines: 

“Let us hasten, let us fly 
Where the lovely meadows lie, 

Where the living waters flow, 

Where the roses bloom and blow, 

Heirs of Immortality.” 

It is probable that the teaching at Eleusis testified to the truth of Reincarna¬ 
tion, and that Pindar gained his hope of immortal life from the same teaching, 
with knowledge as to the end of all things, “and their source, which is divine.” 
Isocrates, in a panegyric, writes: “Demeter bestowed two priceless gifts, 
cultivation of the fruits of the earth, and the ceremony which brings to the 
initiated the sweetest consolation at death, and hope of immortality.” It is 
true that the materially minded looked on such knowledge as a safe guide-book 
to the journey after death, rather than as an incentive to earn immortality in 
this life. Plato refers to the fact that, in his day, the teaching of the mysteries 
had become degraded, by popular superstition, to the advantage of the 
“mystery-mongers,”—a condition of things which provides a striking analogy 
to what has happened in this century, since the swing of the pendulum of 
popular thought has led multitudes from scepticism to over-credulity in 
regard to any new or mysterious teaching. There is a passage in the Republic 
which tells of mendicant prophets who produce works by Musseus and Orpheus^ 
persuading people and cities that thus atonement may be made for sid| 
“processes which they call initiations, that free us from the pains of Hades!” 
Such teaching, which tended to destroy the sense of responsibility in man, 
became a menace, providing a cheap way of obtaining salvation, only com¬ 
parable with the “Sale of Indulgences” during the most corrupt period of the 
Middle Ages. 

Pausanias writes of the halo of antiquity that surrounded the rites at 
Eleusis: “The Greeks of an earlier age esteemed the mysteries as much superior 
to all other religious exercises as they esteemed the gods superior to heroes.” 
Aristotle declares that the finer few were changed for the rest of their lives by 
what they saw at Eleusis, and those few were the makers of Athens. He says: 
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“The initiated do not learn anything so much as feel certain emotions and are 
put into a certain frame of mind,” and he comments on the absence of dog¬ 
matic teaching. It is possible—though this is a conjecture of the present 
writer, unsupported by historical evidence—that although great numbers of 
people were admitted to the rites at Eleusis in classical times, perhaps only 
very few attained to the higher degrees of initiation. There were three known 
degrees, and at least a year had to elapse between the second degree, of 
mystes, and the third degree of epoptes , or seer. Possibly these were only 
preliminary stages, to prepare those who had sufficient intuition to seek for 
themselves where the true teaching was to be found. “Knowledge exists and 
is attainable,” and earnest students might be led to undertake the essential 
discipline and training necessary before they could discover these truths for 
themselves, in the secret places of the heart, or find them confirmed by those 
who had both knowledge and experience. The full ceremonial of the Eleusin- 
ian rites extended over nine days, said to symbolize the fall of the soul through 
eight spheres (which included seven planetary regions), down to her dwelling 
on this earth; but the true philosophers realized that a life-time (or, rather, 
successive incarnations) of purification, aspiration, and contemplation, was 
but a light price to pay for the immortal glory or real initiation, the “beatific 
vision” of the true mystics. 

Plutarch writes of the beauty of life after death in the following passage 
(which has been condensed): “The soul, at the moment of death, experiences 
sensation as at initiation into the Greater mysteries,—wanderings in darkness, 
fear, shuddering, terror. Then it beholds a marvellous light and fair places and 
sacred words and divine apparitions. Man, made perfect, walks without fear, 
crowned with a garland, and he walks with holy men.” Diodorus suggests 
that the mysteries came from Egypt, by way of Crete; and that that which was 
openly performed in Crete, was revealed only to the initiates at Eleusis. 
Speaking of the mysteries celebrated at Samothrace (which are referred to in 
several passages of The Secret Doctrine ,) he says that “those who participate 
become more religious, more just, and in all ways better.” 

The celebration of the mysteries at Eleusis continued, without interruption, 
through Roman times. Cicero declares: “Much that is excellent and divine 
does Athens seem to me to have produced and added to our life, but nothing 
better than those mysteries by which we are formed and moulded from a rude 
and savage life, to humanity; and indeed in the mysteries we perceive the real 
principles of life, and learn not only to live happily, but also to die with a 
fairer hope.” 

The external control of the Eleusinian festival was taken over by the city 
of Athens in the time of Solon, but the regulation of all details concerned with 
the ritual and teaching was in the hands of a special tribe of priests, the 
Eumolpidae. It is worth remembering that at Athens there were no pro¬ 
fessional priests; any citizen of good repute might be elected by lot to perform, 
for one year, the priestly functions connected with the city. But at Eleusis the 
priests were experts, who gave time to study and meditation, and were required 



to lead holy lives and to remain celibate. They obtained office by right of 
inheritance in the priestly tribe. There were a number of different officials 
connected with the mysteries. The hierophant revealed the sacred symbols; 
the torch-bearer led the procession; the herald made solemn announcement; 
previous initiates introduced the new candidates. There remains an inscrip¬ 
tion on a statue of a hierophant named Glaucos, to the effect that “for nine 
years he revealed to men the radiant ceremonies of the Goddess; in the tenth 
year he went to the Immortals. It is surely beautiful, that mysterious secret 
which comes to us from the Blessed; for mortal men, death is not only not an 
evil, it is a good.” 

There is an interesting record that Apollonius of Tyana, in the first century 
A.D., came to Eleusis and desired to be admitted into the mysteries, and that 
the hierophant refused, on the ground that Apollonius was a magician. Apol¬ 
lonius conjectured that the refusal was due rather to the fact that the hiero¬ 
phant was afraid of him, because he knew so much more about the initiatory 
rites than the priests themselves. The hierophant gave way; but Apollonius 
would not then accept the privilege, and declared that he would be initiated at 
some other time, foretelling the name of the priest who would then receive him. 
This actually took place, four years later, and Apollonius was perhaps given 
priestly rank. An inscription to confirm this has been found at Eleusis on a 
statue erected to a hierophant: “Ask not my name, the mystic packet has 
carried it away to the blue sea.” A later writer added below: “This is the 
famous Apollonius.” 

It would seem that the character of the priests and the conduct of the 
ceremonies at Eleusis were maintained on a high level, nor have any valid 
accusations been made to the contrary. It is true that some of the Christian 
writers, in the early centuries, made various allegations which were, however, 
probably unjustified. They can perhaps be attributed to the fear, on the part 
of the Christian priests, of too great influence proceeding from the Eleusinian 
mysteries, which bore, in several respects, such striking resemblance to 
Christian ceremony. 

The Neo-Platonists found deep significance in the ritual of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, interpreting the legend of Demeter in several ways, and on different 
planes of being. It is perhaps a little confusing that they refer to the Greek, 
deities Demeter, Persephone, Dionysus, by their Roman appellations Cere 
Proserpine and Bacchus. There is a valuable article by Thomas Taylor on 
the subject, published in 1816, 1 which is referred to in The Occult World. 
Taylor affirms that “the intention of all mystic ceremonies is to conjoin us with 
the world and the gods,” but he declares that the profound truth as to immor¬ 
tality, was not given to all candidates for initiation, but merely a preliminary 
training. He declares that Virgil, in the sixth book of the ASneid, interpreted 
the external form of the mysteries, but not their recondite meaning. Virgil’s 
description, none the less, has many points that are significant, and probably 


1 The Eleusinian Mysteries, by Thomas Taylor; published in “ The Pamphleteer,” Vol. VIII, 1816. 
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had considerable influence on the thought of a later mystic, Dante, in the 
Divina Commedia. Eneas has to find his way through a dense wood, which 
symbolizes the material world, till, under the guidance of the Sibyl, he reaches 
the mouth of Hell. It is said that the wise men of old “universally considered 
Hades as commencing in the present life.” The hero encounters various 
shapes and monsters, but finds his sword of no avail against these ghostly 
phantoms. At last he meets his father Anchises, who reveals to him the 
spiritual origin of all Creation, in the grand passage,—“An inner Spirit gives 
life, and Mind moves the whole mass of matter.” Before he returns to the 
world above, .Eneas is given further instruction in the mystery teaching 
concerning Reincarnation and Immortality. 

Thomas Taylor has made a study of Neo-Platonic commentators, and gives 
useful quotations on the subject of the mysteries, as, for instance, from Proclus: 
“Initiation and inspection (vision) are symbols of ineffable silence, and of 
union with mystical natures, through intelligible visions.” The teaching as 
to the divine appearances in the mysteries was confirmed by Plotinus. Taylor 
condemns the arrogance of the critics of his day, who declared that the 
“illumination” was merely a mechanical contrivance of the priests. He would 
be even more scornful of modern scholars—the Germans in particular—some 
of whom, having examined the evidence from every aspect, and being baffled 
by the secrecy surrounding the teaching, have confidently declared that there 
really was no secret to discover! The various interpretations of the legend of 
Demeter suggested by the Neo-Platonists, are rather too elaborate to give in 
detail; but it is interesting to note that Taylor derives his authority from 
manuscript writings “in possession of the few.” Perhaps it is with intention 
that he does not comment on the symbolism which is, possibly, of central 
importance in the Eleusinian rites,—that of the stalk of wheat, shown to the 
“enlightened.” 

The mystery teaching can be traced back to the records of ancient Egypt; its 
language is to be found in the writings of St. Paul, the apostle to the Greeks; 
the similarity of its ceremonial with Christian ritual is marked and significant. 
Those who believe in the fundamental unity of religious teaching will appreci¬ 
ate Taylor’s concluding statement: “As to the philosophy, by whose as¬ 
sistance these mysteries are developed, it is coeval with the universe itself: 
and however its continuity may be broken by opposing systems, it will make 
its appearance at different periods of time, as long as the sun himself shall 
continue to illuminate the world.” 
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become “aspirants” of the restored Mysteries, such freedom and growth 
must be regarded as indispensable for the work to be done. Therefore, it 
is not amiss to reflect a little upon the very real perils which are latent in 
every dogmatic expression of the mind. 

The term, dogmatism, has certain connotations which may make us forget 
its essential meaning. It is usually associated with the pretensions of theo¬ 
logians, especially of those theologians who have been thoroughly discredited 
by science and common sense. But it is not confined to theology. There are 
probably few living men who do not daily make innumerable positive assertions 
which are incapable of proof. Consider, for instance, the platitudes about 
democracy and international peace which are the common currency of our 
present public opinion. 

The essence of dogmatism seems to be the spirit of active misunderstanding, 
and this explains why its appearance in the mind is fatal to the appreciation 
of truth. When the mind conceives an idea imperfectly, its conception tends 
to crystallize as a dogma. One can think of many reasons for this,—inertia, 
inadequate mental training, self-satisfaction, and so on. However, there is 
one cause of active misunderstanding which may be said to include all the 
others. In every case which can be submitted to self-examination, it appears 
that we believe what we desire to believe. If we desire truth in itself, we shall 
believe that this truth exists, but we shall not be unduly impressed by the efforts 
of our minds to assimilate or to symbolize it. If we desire to justify ourselves, 
it will not be the truth which concerns us but some mental formula authorizing 
our desire. Such a formula has all the qualities needed to define a dogma. To 
be convinced of this, one need only recall the mental processes which are most 
active when two or more people are engaged in a religious or political argument. 
What is at first a minor difference of opinion, or only of definition, becomes, 
through the desire of each speaker to justify himself, a difference of dogma 
enhancing in each heart the sense of separateness. 

When the subject of misunderstanding is some phase of the Mystery doctrine, 
one may believe that the resulting evils are much greater than when two very 
ordinary minds engage in a battle of notions which are quite devoid of any 
significance in themselves. It seems that a dynamic truth cannot be dragged 
down to the plane of elemental desires without suffering a perversion which 
becomes more or less potent in proportion to the original sublimity of the truth. 

It is possible to illustrate such a perversion by reference to what appears 
actually to have happened during the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century, 
when a great effort is said to have been made to revive a true understanding 
of the Mystery doctrine among the European nations. It is only too obvious 
that this effort ended in a veritable orgy of misunderstandings, until at last 
the spiritual maxims of the Mysteries were reflected upside-down in the minds 
of those who made use of them. At the same time and according to the 
degree of their inversion, they assumed a gross and dogmatic colour. Thus 
one sees, in some old “seals of Solomon”, the lower triangle filled with a 
murky light and half-materialized into the shape of a devil. Finally, the 
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* Mrs. Nesta H. Webster: World Revolution, p. 7. 
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the natural Order”, writes Saint-Martin, “if each man manifested all his 
potential excellence, then every man would be a King.” But in fact all men 
have not evolved their true natures in equal measure. There are souls m 
various degrees of bondage and there are other souls which are altogether free. 
If fraternity or brotherhood be the natural relationship of souls, if the in¬ 
dividual soul be, indeed, an emanation and an undivided part of the Universal 
Soul, then the unity of spiritual life provides that the strong must serve the 
weak. This service they perform by acting as governors or directors of the 
weak who are unable to govern or to direct themselves. This is the philo¬ 
sophical basis of the “divine right of kings”. 

“The man who has the courage and the good fortune to preserve himself 
from the pitfalls of elemental darkness, will have disfigured the ideal of his 
Principle less than other men who have not made the same efforts. Because 
he is their superior, because there is between those others and himself a real 
difference based upon his possession of faculties and powers which they do 
not equally possess, they will have need of him. . . . Moreover, he who 
finds himself thus endowed with a temporal empire over others, can be happy 
only in so far as he stands firm in the virtues which have brought him domin¬ 
ion” (Vol. II, p. 20, seq.). He makes no distinction between his own interests 
and those of his subjects. 

Under the form of an apparently political discussion, Saint-Martin seems 
to make explicit certain phases of the ancient teaching concerning the nature 
and destiny of the soul. He admits that few historical rulers have manifested 
to any degree the assemblage of high qualities with which he endows the “real 
Sovereign”. There are many who are evil shepherds of the people or who 
rule in name only, but the viciousness or anarchy of so many actual govern¬ 
ments is not the product of hazard or of diabolical ingenuity. It is the fatal 
consequence of the blindness and lack of aspiration of the fallen race of men, 
who have the rulers whom they desire and deserve. Nevertheless, mankind 
has never been deprived of the inner support of its true rulers. “I beg you 
to believe that real Sovereigns are not imaginary beings, that such beings have 
always existed and always will exist, because such is the nature of the Order 
of the Universe.” 

These real Sovereigns, whom we may identify with the Masters of Wisdom, 
are ready to serve us if we yield them our loyalty and willing obedience. 
Their supreme service consists in aiding us to become ultimately their equals 
in power and understanding, through the communication to us of all their 
privileges and authority. “They signify that which every man can and ought to 
become, even in the midst of the impure realm which he inhabits to-day.” 

These quotations sufficiently illustrate the nobility of Saint-Martin’s 
thought, and its essential identity with the ideas which were re-bom with 
the Theosophical Movement of the Nineteenth Century. The “sacred 
ternary” of liberty, equality and fraternity seems to have been his formula 
for the universal theosophical ideals of liberation and brotherhood, these 
ideals being based upon the affirmation of the oneness of all souls with the 
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Doubtless, many of the Revolutionists—homicidal maniacs, like Marat, 
and amateurs of political power, like Danton—were intellectually detached 
from the dogmas of the new democracy which they regarded as mere formulae 
wherewith they might cloak their ruling passions. But it may be taken as a 
fact that without these dogmas to support it the Revolution could never have 
taken its actual course. They were already present in the consciousness of 
the nation as dynamic centres of active misunderstanding before the political 
upheavals began. It is significant that the Abb6 Siey&s could assert without 
challenge before the Convention that the Rights of Man were “so clearly known 
and so self-evident that their extreme simplicity is without doubt the only 
reason why anyone ever imagined that the truth could be otherwise”. There 
is historical authority for the view that the dogmas of the Revolution were 
primarily the product of an intense Masonic activity during the last quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century, and that the debasement and failure of the Masonic 
lodges preceded the convulsions of the First Republic. When the lodges were 
brought into contact with the Mystery doctrine through the work of Saint- 
Martin, Cagliostro and others, the response, indeed, was great, but the wrong 
elements responded. 

In a recent article, 3 M. Louis Rougier seems to touch the most active cause 
of that wrong response. He hints that there are some people who cannot 
enjoy the opera because they are in the family circle, while others—no better 
than they, of course, only richer—have seats in the orchestra. Such persons 
as these are easy converts to the cult of equality. It is an allegory illustrating 
the hatching of a dogma. Perhaps, the dogmas of the Eighteenth Century 
were the fruit of similar meditations dictated by similar envies and resent¬ 
ments. Rougier imagines Rousseau and his followers saying, in some moment 
of lucidity, exactly what they meant 1 We want to be free, but we are not as 
free as we want to be. To legitimize our desire, we decree a priori that we 
have a right to liberty, and that any state refusing our demand is in the wrong.” 

It would seem that the student of Theosophy can learn much for his own 
guidance from reflection upon the causes of the failure of past efforts to pre¬ 
serve or to revive the Mystery teaching in the world. The failure of the 
Eighteenth Century, of which a tentative and fragmentary sketch has been 
attempted, is, perhaps, the easiest to study because the data are, in general, 
more available, and because certain reliable information has been published 
concerning some of the individuals who were then active in France as agents 
of the Lodge. 

It has been suggested that their labours were frustrated by the active 
misunderstandings of those who received their teaching, and that these mis¬ 
understandings resulted in the conversion of a doctrine, intended to move the 
soul, into a system of dogmas which expressed and “sanctified” the passions 
of the elemental man. In this way the theosophy of Saint-Martin and his 
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associates passed from mind to mind until at last it appeared in the outer 
“““ a m ° tlVe r f Sedlt '° n and self - assert '°n. as a generator of acts which 
doctrine 6 r6V6rSe ^ intended by the authors of the original 

All this may seem remote to the contemporary student who has no intention 
of joining the Bolshevilci. Nevertheless, the history of the Eighteenth Cen- 

Sdi T 168 - 16 P° tencies which are contained in any active misunder- 
ng of a spiritual truth. If misconceptions be essentially the productions 
of wrong desire, they are ipso facto the moulds of wrong actions. The more 
noble the truth which is travestied, the more destructive will be the ignoble 
act which ultimately gives physical form to the travesty. 

The student will recall the statement that the Mystery teachings are con¬ 
cerned with universal principles and that no intellectual view of them in 
ur present condition of consciousness, can possibly be other than partial 
and imperfect. The value of an intellectual view is that it may fire our imagi¬ 
nation with some intuition of a cosmic purpose in which we are privileged 

pretend that” 6 ' ™ effectivel y Participate in it, if we seriously 

pretend that any mental form by which we symbolize our intuition can be the 
image of all the truth that there is in the Universe. 

As so often one must resort to a paradox. "One thing I know that I 

5 S T % ’f" 5 rebukin ‘ ! — »P~*ed youth. To 
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“”" d m “‘ '* c,llti " ted - our efforts to our- 
mnrf ! ! If lf T d ° n0t P ractise constant discernment between the 

Snth C? t lmm ®! ementS ° f desire ‘ The intelligentsia of the Eight¬ 
eenth Century were intellectually arrogant, but their arrogance was the 

aTbSons XPreSS1 ° n ° f 3 h ° St ° £ PaSSi ° nS ’ enViCS ' i ea > ou sies. vanities, and 

A philosopher has said that the Good is the true object of every desire but 
that in their ignorance men confuse reality with some warped reflection of 
it n the mind. The essence of a desire is real and its true objectTreal 
but, between them, the imagination, misguided by egotism or passion inserts a 
false object, a counterfeit of reality. In order to fortify the illusion that the 
counterfeit is the real, we make a dogma and assert that it must be so. 

S. L 








































WHY I REJOINED 
THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


M ANY members of the T. S. have told us in the Theosophical Quar¬ 
terly why they joined the Society. It is interesting to students of 
Theosophy to note the various circumstances which have influenced 
their comrades of quite different religious beliefs and ideas to take so impor¬ 
tant a step. 

I happen to be one who joined and left the Society, but who became sub¬ 
sequently thoroughly convinced that the only consistent course was to seek 
for re-admission. Since this return no misgivings have arisen as to the value 
of that great opportunity, which every member enjoys, of learning the real 
meaning of theosophical life and work. It may be of interest to record some 
of the considerations which led me to retrace my steps, and link my life again 
with those who are associated in the effort to form a nucleus of Universal 
Brotherhood, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or colour. 

A Catholic by birth, much of my thought had been given to the ideas of 
death, judgment, hell, and heaven; to the doctrine of the vicarious atone¬ 
ment; to the efficacy of prayer; the virtue of the sacraments and the necessity 
of obedience to authority. Authority was really the axis upon which these 
values turned, for they derived their weight from teachers who inculcated them 
before the mind was capable of estimating their merits or determining their 
validity. 

A child born of Catholic parents is instructed, as a rule, in the catechism at 
a very early age, and the preconceived notions of his parents are sedulously 
packed into his unfolding intelligence. Later on, he is sent to a Catholic 
school, where the same doctrines are further insisted on in the name of author¬ 
ity delegated by Jesus Christ. He is taught that the goal is the saving of 
his own soul, so that a sublimated form of self-preservation becomes the mo¬ 
tive power of his spiritual battery. His basic presuppositions are: (i) That 
Jesus Christ is God and Man in one Person. (2) That Jesus Christ founded 
an exoteric Church identical with the institution of the Papacy. 

Anybody subscribing to these propositions is said to be logically committed 
to Catholicism. These constitute the Rock on which the Church is founded, 
but, as a writer has wittily said, the Rock itself is in the air. 

The religion of Catholic authority held me with a tight rein until my thirty- 
fifth year. About that time I was much attracted by Florence Marryatt’s 
book, There is no Death , in which the main ideas of modem Spiritualism are 
graphically expounded. Spiritualism paved the way to acquaintance with a 
number of mediums—to “materialization” stances—clairvoyant delineations 
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and puzzling psychic phenomena. Spirit Teachings , by the late Stainton 
Moses, and similar books, gave the first shake to my faith in religious authority. 
But when the fascination of spiritualistic wonders had worn off, a disillusion 
set in. The vast majority of the alleged communications from the “other 
side” were too undignified to be ascribed to the human entities we had known 
and loved before death took them out of sight. Then the wearying repetition 
of tests had very little point when once the fact of extra-mundane communica¬ 
tion had been established. Nor was I much impressed by either the intellec¬ 
tual or the moral status of the leading exponents of Spiritualism, who had 
apparently no safe guidance to offer in the most vital and sacred requirements 
of the human soul. Turning to the lives of the great Catholic saints and 
mystics, I frequently found the soundest advice and the most uplifting example 
in the record of their luminous experiences. Anybody who compares the 
wonders of grace which illumined their ways with the paltry tricks and morbid 
vulgarities of Spiritualism, cannot but feel that the saints were genuine 
disciples in the spiritual life. 

A note of interrogation, however, had forced its way into nearly every page 
of my book of faith. The hidden assumptions of dogmatic teachers and the 
mind-fashioning element in religious concepts, were subjected to a criticism 
which led me further away from the religion of my childhood. The saints 
seemed right, yet the Church seemed wrong! Where was the master-hand 
which would conduct the soul to the light and freedom of the one, and out of 
the obscurantism and intransigeance of the other? 

It was while persistently searching for guidance in this quandary that I 
came across some members of the Theosophical Society. The numerous 
difficulties I put to them were answered in a way which showed a living Power 
was at work, pointing to some Truth towards which all minor verities gravi¬ 
tated—to some Reality in which all reflections were resolved back into their 
original Light. An eager study of the Theosophical Quarterly followed, 
and after attending every available meeting for a few months, I applied for 
admission into the Society. By this time I was pretty well outside the fold, 
as Roman Catholics understand it. There was a flow of life in the T. s! 
comparable to the sacramental influx, but without any of those dogmatic 
limits and obstructions which the Roman hierarchy imposes. 

This change, however, was not achieved without some conscious re-actions^fc 
All outward religious expression had been dropped, and the loss of'the haunt-^ 
ing liturgy and impressive ritual of the Church was keenly felt. This may 
have accounted for a lively interest in a neo-Platonic group devoted to the 
Greek wisdom. It had a ritual all its own, and a brotherhood which contrived 
to bring into harmonious concourse, for a time, persons of many social grades 
and attainments, under an inspiring enthusiasm for spiritual achievement. 

One of the members of this group introduced me to a Kabalistic Order in which 
a still more solemn ritual was progressively unfolded. Somewhat to my sur¬ 
prise, I discovered that several Roman Catholics held office in this Kabalistic 
Circle, and it was eventually through an influence they brought to bear that 
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I was persuaded to return to the Roman Catholic communion. ^ hen it 
became a question of receiving the sacraments some account of my lapse from 
the faith became necessary, and my theosophical leanings were disclosed. 
The good Father who heard my confession, acting under his Archbishop’s 
special instructions, made my resignation from the T. S. a condition of his 
priestly absolution. I was reluctant to take this step, but felt that, while 
resigning outwardly from the Society, no authority could interfere with my 
deep appreciation of the theosophical writers in the Quarterly. As M. 
Loisy says: “You cannot kill ideas with a big stick.” Moreover, there was 
probably some confusion in the Archbishop’s mind, owing to Theosophy in 
England being so generally identified with Mrs. Besant s activities, so that a 
condemnation perhaps was touching me which should have been reserved 
for others. Once again, then, I was cradled in the Catholic Church, but 
gazing this time with interest through the network of the cradle, at other great 
religions and philosophies now a little better known to me than before. It 
seemed impossible to silence the thousand voices of enquiry which kept up 
a forum in my thoughts, even under the roof of orthodoxy. Echoes of the 
philosophy of freedom followed me everywhere, while critical intuitions startled 
me with their invading light. The Spirit of Modernism danced in and out 
of my soul leaving me sometimes puzzled and wondering, sometimes anxious 
and apprehensive. Meanwhile, I had kept up a little correspondence with 
some of my old comrades in the T. S. Occasionally we crossed swords on 
some doctrinal question; but behind the points I tried to emphasize there was 
a desire to reconcile Catholic theology with Eastern mysticism. 

It was clear that the T. S. as such, being entirely free from any doctrines as 
obligatory upon its members, did not come into conflict with the adherents 
of any religion. After all, could there exist any RELIGIOUS body which 
objected to the formation of a spiritual nucleus of humanity? 

Yet there was a certain challenge in the fact that the Church put forward her 
dogmas and regulations in the name of authority from the outside. The T. S. 
sounded rather a clarion call to the slumbering spirit within man. The Church 
said “Obey”; the T. S. said “Examine”. The Church offered a crutch; 
the T. S. said “Walk”! Here seemed the parting of the ways between the 
religion of authority and the science of the spirit. 

But the invitation of the T. S. is not to an empty platform, as Professor 
Mitchell pointed out in his 1927 Convention address. Truth seekers are not 
merely urged to a terminus a quo , such as the religious aspect of Modernism 
has initiated. On the contrary, it is clear that a very definite and profound 
philosophy is put forward for examination, and that most students of long 
standing in the T. S. accept the principles of this philosophy as outlined in 
Esoteric Buddhism and more fully expounded in The Secret Doctrine. Spiritual 
monism being at the base of the esoteric philosophy, presents at once a chal¬ 
lenge to the dualistic foundation of Catholic doctrine. Catholicism, though 
claiming Jesus as its founder, has retained a Jewish conception of God which 
he repeatedly discountenanced. In The Secret Doctrine we are reminded that 
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Fichte reveres Jesus as the great Teacher who inculcated the Unity of the 
Spirit of man with the God Spirit or Universal Principle. The breach widens 
as the sequences of this fundamental divergence develop. Like contortions 
produced by some central shock, out of the dualistic foundation has come the 
whole Catholic Christology—the divorce between religion and science—the 
smothering of the “divine idea” by the institution—and the development of 
explicit teaching from an alleged depositum fidei whose original terms have 
remained in abscondito. 

There are many members of the T. S. who are able to reconcile adhesion 
to the Christian faith with theosophical ideals—why not indeed? But surely 
it is impossible to accept the fundamental formulae of The Secret Doctrine , 
without putting oneself outside the pale of institutional Catholicism. 

Faced with this dilemma, I sought for some solution in the pages of writers 
such as Coventry Patmore, Miss Maud Petre, Fr. George Tyrrell, and others, 
who looked to the spirit rather than the letter of religion; but my study of 
their views landed me on a negative path, aside from all the roads that led 
to any positive criterion. It was then that a friend obtained for me an invi¬ 
tation to attend a group engaged in learning the art of “harmonious develop¬ 
ment” under the guidance of Mr. Ouspensky. He set us working along the 
line of introspection; of non-mechanical thought and action, i.e. non-identi¬ 
fication with our own mental and emotional states. Behind Mr. Ouspensky, 
there was an establishment at Fontainebleau where an extraordinary regime 
was carried out under the leadership of Mr. Gurjieff, but circumstances pre¬ 
vented me from following up these studies. One day, in reply to my question, 
Mr. Ouspensky referred to the Eucharist in connection with a certain original 
provision in the Mysteries, and his remarks were the occasion of another 
blow to my Catholicism. 

Scarcely knowing whither to turn for sound counsel and spiritual lucidity 
in this melange confus de bien et de mol , I felt impelled to look once more to 
the T. S. for light. When I reconsidered the answers it gave to the problems 
of human existence; the foundation of all religious doctrines it disclosed; its 
absolute freedom from dogmatic tyranny; the results it had produced in the 
characters of its living exponents; its seen and unseen resources in the work 
of spiritually educating the devotees of all churches and the students of all 
philosophies,—I realized that no other step was possible for me than to apply 
once more for admission. I saw the T. S. as a prismatic organism inform^® 
and governed by a spiritual Unity of Divine Light. I assured myself that not 
even the meanest soul could become linked with so great an instrument, 
without sharing in that spiritual uplift of which humanity is in so great need 
to-day. 

It then became my privilege to set to work with others like-minded, and to 
help to win this blessing for others; to become the means, if possible, of putting 
others on the track of those mighty Truths which have come down to us 
under the name of The Wisdom Religion or THEOSOPHIA. X. R. 





























CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

PART II, SECTIONS 1-24 


CORRESPONDENCE AND EMANATION 

I N the second Section of this great Upanishad, Instruction for Disciples is 
carried a step farther. The principle of Emanation and the great law of 
Correspondence are illustrated by a series of natural symbols, all of them 
familiar even to the youngest student of the sacred Wisdom. They are told, 
first, what it is that emanates, revealing the manifested worlds from the 
unmanifested Logos. And the triune being of the Logos is once more made 
clearer, this time by a play of words, based on several meanings of the word 
Sama, besides its primary meaning, as the system of magical intoning which 
is the heart of the Sama Veda. The three meanings of Sama are Abundance, 
Grace, Goodness. They correspond to the True, the Beautiful, the Good of 
Plato’s sacred triad, or to Sat, Chit, Ananda, Being, Consciousness, Bliss, of 
the Vedanta of Shankaracharya. The hidden Logos becomes manifest through 
the mighty music of the Word, the music of the spheres, 

Still quiring to the young eyed Cherubim, 

and this magical music emanates the worlds. 

The series of emanations, earlier illustrated by groups of three, is now 
pictured by a series of five, beginning with the Earth; that is, beginning from 
below and ascending; then comes the return, the descent from above, once again 
in a series of five degrees: Earth, Fire, Mid-space, Sun, Aether; Aether, Sun, 
Mid-space, Fire, Earth. For him the Regions build, both the Powers going up¬ 
ward and the Powers returning, who rightly understands this. This takes the 
disciple upward from the stage where he must begin his course, the stage of 
natural life on earth, through the fire of purification to the mid-space of the 
first inner world, through this to the sun, here, as always, symbolizing the 
Logos, and thence to the Aether, which represents the Eternal, Parabrahm, 
the ultimate goal of the eternities. The progression of cosmic emanation 
is in the reverse direction: from the Eternal, the Logos comes into manifesta¬ 
tion, from the Logos comes the manifestation of space, from this again the 
fire of manifested life, and, finally, the earth, representing completely developed 
organic life. Here, the progression is given in both directions. Thereafter, 
the disciple is left to work it out for himself, only one direction being given. 

Through the whole runs an inner meaning. Thus, the Waters mean, as 
always, the cosmic deep, the waters of space. In the Waters he goes not 
astray, of the Waters he is lord, who rightly understands this. He wins a 
home in the air, and afterwards in the ether, who knows this. 
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The same inner meaning is present in the enumeration of the Animals. 
The word aja means “goat”; it is also a-ja, “unborn”, the symbol of the 
Logos. The sheep, the celestial flock, are a familiar symbol in the West. 
The cow has long been a symbol of the Logos in India, as the giver of susten¬ 
ance. Similarly, the horse symbolizes the power of the Logos, with its swift 
extension through the worlds of space, as the manifested worlds. Bnhad 
Aranyaka Upanishad opens with the symbol of the sacrificial horse, the Logos 
sacrificially offered in the manifestation of the worlds. 

Then the fivefold symbol is expanded to seven, the names of the successive 
parts or stages of the Sama chant being used to illustrate it. Once more, the 
universe is the Divine Song, rising from the first tone, at cosmic dawn, to the 
loud chant of fully manifested day, and sinking again to the closing tone in 
the evening twilight of cosmic day. 

The symbolism of the Sun as the Logos is then more fully developed. The 
sevenfold Logos, the sevenfold Host whose united consciousness and powers 
constitute the consciousness and power of the Logos, are symbolized by the 
seven stages of the day from morning to evening twilight. And seven classes 
of manifested lives are in like manner symbolized by animals, men, birds, 
devas and so on. This is followed by an exercise in arithmetic, based upon 
the seven stages of emanation, each threefold, with the One, unchanging 
Being, the whole numbering twenty-two. 

The divisions which follow, dealing with a series of forms of Sama chants, 
had a much richer and deeper significance for the young disciples of those 
ancient days, than they can have for us, since they were familiar with these 
magical songs. We may illustrate one of them: the Gayatrl is the great verse 
from the Rig Veda, attributed to the Rajput sage Vishvamitra: 


Let us meditate on the excellent radiance 
Of that Divine Sun! 

May He guide our souls forward! 


Each division takes a symbol which illustrates a stage of the great cosmic 
process. Each division speaks of the victorious might of him who, attaining, 
becomes Master of these cosmic powers. 

Then, after a passage which appears to give a clue to the magical correlations 
of the tones, comes an outline of the life of the disciple, beginning with sacrifii e, 
study, generous self-giving, leading onward through fervour of meditation 
and will in the “family” of his Master, to the great victory. 

The three periods of the day, beginning with early morning, symbolize the 
three great stages: disciple, adept, Master. Advancing, he invokes each 
divine Power: “Open thou the door of the realm! Thrust back the bar!” 
The symbol is universal. To the disciple, it is said: You must be ready 

to lift the bar of the Golden Gate.” Through the ages, the Master says, “I 
am the door.” 
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THEOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
FROM DISCIPLE TO MASTER 


Om! Reverence of the Sama in totality ( samasta ) is good, in truth. For 
what is good, that, in truth, they name Sama (abundance). What is not 
good, they call not-Sama (lack). 

So likewise they say: With Sama (graciousness) he came to him; the meaning 
is, With good will he came to him. Or they say, With not-Sama he came to 
him; that is, Without graciousness he came to him. 

So likewise they say: Verily, we have Sama (that which is good), if it be 
good; the meaning is, This is good. Or they say, We have not-Sama, if it 
be not good; the meaning is, This is not good. 

Among the Regions, let him reverence the Sama as having five forms: 

Earth is the First Tone. 

Fire is the Opening Praise. 

Mid-space is the Loud Chant. 

Sun is the Response. 

Aether is the Closing Tone. 

Thus among the Powers going upward. 

And so among the Powers returning: 

Aether is the First Tone. 

Sun is the Opening Praise. 

Mid-space is the Loud Chant. 

Fire is the Response. 

Earth is the Closing Tone. 

For him the Regions build, both the Powers going upward and the Powers 
returning, who, thus knowing this, among the Regions reverences the Sama 
as having five forms. 

In the Rain, let him reverence the Sama as having five forms: 

Rising wind is the First Tone. 

Cloud forming is the Opening Praise. 

Rain falling is the Loud Chant. 

Lightning with Thunder is the Response. 

Clearing after Rain is the Closing Tone. 

For him comes Rain, he causes Rain, who, thus knowing this, reverences 
the Sama as having five forms in the Rain. 

In all Waters, let him reverence the Sama as having five forms: 

Cloud condensing is the First Tone. 

Rain descending is the Opening Praise. 

Waters rolling eastward are the Loud Chant. 

Waters rolling westward are the Response. 

Ocean is the Closing Tone. 

In the Waters he goes not astray, of the Waters he is lord, who, thus 
knowing this, reverences the Sama as having five forms in the Waters. 
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In the Seasons of the year, let him reverence the Sama as having five forms: 

Springtime is the First Tone. 

Hot season is the Opening Praise. 

Rains are the Loud Chant. 

Autumn is the Response. 

Winter is the Closing Tone. 

For him the Seasons build, of the Seasons he is lord, who, thus knowing this, 
reverences the Sama as having five forms in the Seasons. 

In Animals, let him reverence the Sama as having five forms: 

Goats ( aja ) are the First Tone. 

Sheep are the Opening Praise. 

Cows are the Loud Chant. 

Horses are the Response. 

Man is the Closing Tone. 

For him Animals are multiplied, of Animals he is lord, who, thus knowing 
this, reverences the Sama as having five forms in Animals. 

In the Life-powers, let him reverence the Sama as having five forms, most 
excellent: 

Life-breath is the First Tone. 

Voice is the Opening Praise. 

Seeing is the Loud Chant. 

Hearing is the Response. 

Mind ( manas) is the Closing Tone. 

Most excellent, verily, are these. His is the most excellent, most excellent 
worlds he wins, who, thus knowing this, reverences the Sama as having five 
forms in the Life-breaths. 

And so concerning seven forms. Let him reverence the Sama as having 
seven forms in Voice: 

Of Voice, whatever is hum , is the First Tone ( hin-kara ). 

^ Whatever is pra , is the Opening Praise ( pra-stava ). 

Whatever is d, is the Beginning (< d-di ). 

Whatever is ud t is the Loud Chant ( ud-githa ). 

Whatever is prati, is the Response (prati-hdra). 

Whatever is upa } is the Diminution ( upa-drava ). 

Whatever is ni, is the Closing Tone ( ni-dhana ). 

For him Voice milks milk, which is the milk of Voice, of food he is lord, an 
eater of food is he, who, thus knowing this, reverences the Sama as having 
seven forms in Voice. 

And so, of a truth, let him reverence yonder Sun as the Sama having seven 
forms. Because it is the same for all, it is the Sama. Toward me, toward 
me, it shines, they all say; because of this sameness it is the Sama. Let him 
know that all beings here are correlated with the Sun. 
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The time before sunrise is the First Tone. Animals are correlated with 
this, therefore they sound the First Tone; for they are partakers in the First 
Tone of this Sama. 

And so sunrise is the Opening Praise. Men are correlated with this, there¬ 
fore they are lovers of praise, lovers of laudation; for they are partakers in the 
Opening Praise of this Sama. 

And so the time of the early gathering of kine is the Beginning. The birds 
of the air are correlated with this, therefore they fly hither and thither bearing 
themselves upward in mid-air without support; for they are partakers in the 
Beginning of this Sama. 

And so when it is exactly mid-day, this is the Loud Chant. The Bright 
Powers are correlated with this, therefore they are best of the offspring of 
the Lord of Beings; for they are partakers in the Loud Chant of this Sama. 

And so when it is past mid-day in the early afternoon, this is the Response. 
Children unborn are correlated with this, therefore they are upborne, they 
descend not; for they are partakers in the Response of this Sama. 

And so when the afternoon is past, before sunset, this is the Diminution. 
The Forest Lives are correlated with this; therefore, seeing a man, they make 
themselves small in a hiding-place, a den; for they are partakers in the 
Diminution of this Sama. 

And so when the Sun has just set, this is the Closing Tone. The Fathers 
are correlated with this, therefore they make offerings to the Fathers- for they 
are partakers in the Closing Tone of this Sama. 

Thus, of a truth, he reverences yonder Sun as the Sama having seven forms. 

And so let him reverence the Sama having seven forms, self-measured 
passing beyond Death. The First Tone ( hin-kara ) measures three syllable S : 

the Opening Praise ( pra-stava ) measures three syllables. This is the same 
measure. 

The Beginning (a-di) measures two syllables; the Response ( prati-hara) 

measures four syllables. Moving one from this to that, makes the same 
measure. 

, Lo “ d Chant ( ud -Z ltha ) measures three syllables; the Diminution 
measur es four syllables. Three and three are the same, with one 
syllable remaining. Measuring three syllables, it is the same. 

The Closing Tone (ni-dhana) measures three syllables; this is the same 
T t Se ' Venly ’ taken together measure two and twenty syllables 
With one and twenty he gains the Sun, for yonder Sun is one and twentieth 
rorn ere. rough the two and twentieth he wins the realm beyond the 
Sun. This is Rest, for this is free from sorrow. 

He gams of a truth, the victory of the Sun, yea, his victory is beyond the 
victory of the Sun, who, thus knowing this, reverences the Sama haW 
seven forms, self-measured, passing beyond Death,-reverencesT Sam^ 

Mind is the First Tone. 

Voice is the Opening Praise. 
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Seeing is the Loud Chant. 

Hearing is the Response. 

Life-breath is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Sama of the Gayatrl, woven on the Life-breaths. 

He who thus knows this Sama of the Gayatrl woven on the Life-breaths, is 
a lord of the Life-breaths, he fills his full span, he lives with power, he is rich 
in offspring and cattle, great in fame. Great in mind should he be: this is his 

VOW. 


He whirls the fire-stick; this is the First Tone. 

Smoke is generated; this is the Opening Praise. 

Flames arise; this is the Loud Chant. 

Red embers are formed; this is the Response. 

It sinks to quiescence; this is the Closing Tone. 

It reaches complete quiescence; this is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Rathantara Sama, woven upon Fire. 

He who thus knows this Rathantara Sama woven upon Fire, is a lord of 
Divine Fire, he is an eater of food, he fills his full span, he lives with power, he 
is rich in offspring and cattle, great in fame. He should not sip water and 
spurt it upon the fire: this is his vow. 

Sunrise is the First Tone. 

The risen Sun is the Opening Praise. 

High noon is the Loud Chant. 

Afternoon is the Response. 

Sunset is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Brihat Sama, woven upon the Sun. 

He who thus knows this Brihat Sama woven upon the Sun, is a lord of 
Radiance, he is an eater of food, he fills his full span, he lives with power, he 
is rich in offspring and cattle, great in fame. He should not blame burning 
heat: this is his vow. 

Vapours float together; this is the First Tone. 

The rain cloud is bom; this is the Opening Praise. 

Rain descends; this is the Loud Chant. 

It lightens, it thunders; this is the Response. 

The sky clears; this is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Vai-rupa Sama woven upon the Rain. 

He who thus knows this Vai-rupa (variformed) Sama woven upon the Rain^ 
gathers cattle of various form, of fair form, he fills his full span, he lives witlj 
power, he is rich in offspring and cattle, great in fame. He should not blame 
falling rain: this is his vow. 

Springtime is the First Tone. 

Hot season is the Opening Praise. 
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Rains are the Loud Chant. 

Autumn is the Response. 

Winter is the Closing Tone. _ e „_ 

This is the Vai-raja Sama woven upon the ‘ n the Seasons. 

He who thus knows this Vai-raja (radiating) Radiance , he fills 

he radiates through offspring and catt: e, r 1 ca ttle, great in 

his full span, he lives with power, he is rich in offspring a 
fame. Let him not blame the Seasons: this is his vow. 

Earth is the First Tone. 

Mid-space is the Opening Praise. 

Aether is the Loud Chant. 

Space-directions are the Response. 

Th^.Je'pS« ofttasUvaH S.ma woven upon the world-reatan 

dSS 

world-realms: this is his vow. 

Goats are the First Tone. 

Sheep are the Opening Praise. 

Cows are the Loud Chant. 

Horses are the Response. 

Man is the Closing Tone. 

These are the parts of the Revati Sama woven upon Animals. 

He who thus knows these parts of the Revati Sama woven upon Animals, 
he is lord of Animals, he fills his span, he lives with power, he is rich m offspring 
and cattle, great in fame. Let him not blame Animals: this is his vow. 

Hair is the First Tone. 

Skin is the Opening Praise. 

Muscle is the Loud Chant. 

Bone is the Response. 

Marrow is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Yajnayajnlya Sama woven upon the parts of the body. 

He who thus knows this Yajnayajnlya Sama woven upon the parts of the 
body he is lord of the parts, not through any part does he fall short, he fills 
his span, he lives with power, he is rich in offspring and cattle, great m fame 
Through the year he should not eat the marrow: this is his vow. He should 
not eat the marrow, verily. 


Fire is the First Tone. 

Wind is the Opening Praise. 
Sun is the Loud Chant. 
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Star-spaces are the Response. 

Moon is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Rajana Sama woven upon the Divine Potencies. 

He who thus knows this Rajana Sama woven upon the Divine Potencies, 
successively advances to oneness of realm, oneness of power, oneness of being 
with the Divinities, he fills his span, he lives with power, he is rich in offspring 
and cattle, great in fame. He should not blame knowers of the Eternal: this 
is his vow. 

The threefold Vedic wisdom is the First Tone. 

These three realms are the Opening Praise. 

Fire-lord, Wind-lord, Sun, this is the Loud Chant. 

Star-spaces, winged birds, sun-rays, this is the Response. 

Serpents, seraphs, the Fathers, this is the Closing Tone. 

This is the Sama woven upon the All. 

He who thus knows this Sama woven upon the All, he is one with the All. 

Therefore, there is this verse: 

Whatsoever things have five forms, in threes each, than them naught else 

is greater, higher. 

Who knows this, knows the All. All world-spaces carry the offering to 
him. Let him pay reverence, saying: I am the All: this is his vow. This is 
his vow. 

I choose the loud-toned Sama like the voice of kine. This is the Loud 
Chant of the Fire-lord. The undefined tone is of the Lord of beings. The 
defined tone is of the Lunar lord. The soft and smooth tone is of the Wind- 
lord. The smooth and powerful tone is of Indra. The tone like the curlew’s 
call is of the Great Preceptor. The descending tone is of the Water-lord. Let 
him make use of all these, yet let him set aside that of the Water-lord. 

Let me sing immortality for the Bright Powers (thus let him sing): oblation 
for the Fathers; fair hope for the sons of man; grass and water for kine; the 
heavenly world for the Sacrificer; food for myself, let me sing. Meditating 
these things in his heart, let him sing this praise unperturbed. 

All vowels are selves of Indra. All breathings are selves of the Lord of 
beings. All contacts (consonants) are selves of the Lord of death. 

If one reproach him concerning vowels, he should say: I have taken refuge 
with Indra, Lord of power; he will answer thee! 

And so, if one reproach him concerning breathings, he should say: I hav 
taken refuge with the Lord of beings; he will pulverize thee! 

And so, if one reproach him concerning contacts, he should say: I have 
taken refuge with the Lord of death; he will consume thee! 

All vowels are to be voiced with full sound, with power, saying: In Indra, 
Lord of power, let me give power! All breathings are to be voiced distinctly, 
not suppressed, open, saying: To the Lord of beings let me give myself 
over! All contacts are to be voiced clearly, unblurred, saying: From the 
Lord of death let me withdraw myself! 
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There are three branches of the law of righteousness: Sacrifice, study, 
giving, this is the first. Fervour, verily,—this is the second. Service of 
the Eternal, dwelling in the family of a Master,—this is the third, entering 
and establishing himself perfectly in the family of a Master. All these lead 
to holy realms. He who stands firm in the Eternal goes to immortality. 

The Lord of beings brooded with fervour upon the realms of life. From 
them, brooded upon with fervour, the threefold Wisdom emanated. On this 
Wisdom He brooded with fervour. From it, brooded upon with fervour, 
these imperishable syllables emanated: Earth, Mid-world, Heaven. 

Upon these He brooded with fervour. From them, brooded upon with 
fervour, the sound Om emanated. Therefore, like as by the leaf-stalk all the 
leaflets are threaded together, so by the sound Om all Voice is threaded together. 
The sound Om, verily, is this All. The sound Om, verily, is this All. 

Those who possess the Word of the Eternal declare that to the Powers 
of life belongs the morning sacrifice; to the Powers of force belongs the mid¬ 
day sacrifice; to the Sun-powers, the All-powers, belongs the third sacrifice. 

Where, then, is the world of the sacrificer? If he know not this, how may 
he do it? So let him who knows do it. 

Before beginning the early morning recitation, let him seat himself behind 
the household fire, facing the North, and intone the Sama to the Powers of 
life : 

Open thou the door of the realm! 

Let us behold thee for sovereignty! 

So he makes the offering, saying: Obeisance to the Fire-lord, earth- 
mdwelhng, realm-indwelling! Discover the realm for me offering sacrifice' 
This is the realm of the sacrificer! I shall enter! I, the sacrificer, when my 
span is fulfilled. Adoration! Thrust aside the bar! Having said this, he 
rises. To him the Powers of life grant the morning libation. 

Before beginning the mid-day recitation, let him seat himself behind the 
altar-fire, facing the North, and intone the Sama to the Powers of force 
Open thou the door of the realm! 

Let us behold thee for wide sovereignty! 

So he makes the offering, saying: Obeisance to the Wind-lord, mid¬ 
world-indwelling, realm-indwelling! Discover the realm for me offering 
sacrifice. This is the realm of the sacrificer! I shall enter! I, the sacrificer 
when my span is fulfilled. Adoration! Thrust aside the bar! Having said 
this, he rises. To him the Powers of force grant the mid-day libation. 

Before beginning the third recitation, let him seat himself behind the fire of 

oblation, facing the North, and intone the Sama to the Sun-powers, the 
All-powers: • ^ ’ 

Open thou the door of the realm! 

Let us behold thee for sovereignty of the Self! 
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Thus for the Sun-powers. So for the All-powers: 

Open thou the door of the realm! 

Let us behold thee for final sovereignty! 

So he makes the offering, saying: Obeisance to the Sun-powers, to the 
All-powers, Heaven-indwelling, realm-indwelling! Discover the realm for 
me offering sacrifice! This is the realm of the sacrificer! I shall enter! I, 
the sacrificer, when my span is fulfilled. Adoration! The bar is thrust aside! 
Having said this, he rises. To him the Sun-powers, the All-powers, grant the 
third libation. 

He, verily, knows the full measure of the sacrifice, who knows thus, who 
knows thus. 

C. J. 


It is submission to the will of God which sets all the value upon our sacrifices; 
which gives merit to our sufferings; which sanctifies our joys; which takes the 
bitterness out of our afflictions , and the poison out of our prosperity; which sta¬ 
bilizes our irresoluteness; which calms our fears; which upholds our courage; 
which regulates our hopes; which puts our zeal in safe keeping; which , in a word , 
insures all our virtues , and makes even our imperfections useful . This it is which 
inspires good counsel; which is answerable for the success of our undertakings; 
which makes us masters of circumstances; which sanctifies every condition of 
life , and which determines every duty .— Massillon. 












































public. It is all ‘in the family.’ Clearly, from the standpoint ot Masters, 
all nations are members of one family,—even though one or more of them 
may have become instruments of the Black Lodge. 

“Point number two: there is an absolute difference between the criticisms 
of a man like Lloyd George, writing for the American press, and attributing 
evil motives to the actions of his own Government—addressing the American 
mob as a politician, in the hope that the feeling he arouses in America will 
strengthen his hands in England (that he writes for money may have no 
bearing on the case)—and the criticisms of those whose opinions appear in 
the Quarterly; for the Quarterly is written only for those who are looking 
for the Truth, regardless of politics and votes; whose minds are open in regard 
to the existence of the Lodge, even when they do not as yet actively believe 
in it; who turn to the Quarterly in the hope that it will give them further 
light on the principles of Theosophy, and who thus deliberately place them¬ 
selves within the range of Lodge influence. 

“ ‘There is no revelation but the ever-continuing.’ Just as the Masters 
gave knowledge to the world—which really means ‘to the few’—in the early 
days of the Society, first in Isis Unveiled, then through the pages of The 
Theosophist, Lucifer, The Path (so long as H. P. B. or W. Q. Judge were con¬ 
nected with them), as well as in many books, such as The Secret Doctrine, 
Light on the Path, The Voice of the Silence,— so they have continued to share 


that some readers of 


T HE Recorder began the proceedings by saying 

the Quarterly appeared to misunderstand the attitude o our 
contributors when dealing with national and international questions. 
“What ought to be our aim?” he asked. “Surely, to reflect, so far as we 
are able, the attitude of the Masters. I do not see how that can be questioned. 
Next, what is the attitude of the Masters? Here, the analogy of a father 
or mother with a number of children may help us. The father, let us hope, 
is profoundly interested in the development of each one of them. It is his 
duty to see both the best and the worst in them, and, where these overlap, to 
foster the growth of the best, and to do everything in his power to discourage 
the worst. He may have to be severely outspoken at times, and will not 
hesitate to ‘speak out’ about one of them in the presence of the others, if by 
so doing he thinks he can impress the delinquent more deeply. He is just, 
and distributes praise or reproof as his children deserve. He expects more of 
the older children than of the younger, and, while he has no favourites, his 
hopes for some may properly be greater than for others. 

“With that picture and feeling clearly in mind, let us see how it works 
out in the case of the Lodge of Masters vis-d-vis to the nations of the world, 
their children. One child savagely attacks another. Point number one: 
Masters are far from being au-dessus de la melee. Point number two: depend¬ 
ing upon the circumstances, as, for instance, the provocation received (if any), 
they will be more or less angry with the aggressor. Point number three: 
they will be determined to see justice done, although it may not be possible 
for them to accomplish this immediately. Point number four: should the 
offending child prove unrepentant and recalcitrant, it may be necessary to 
cut him off from the rest of the family until he says he is sorry, and proves it. 

“This may help to explain the attitude of the Quarterly during and after 
the Great War. 

“But now we come to times of so-called peace, such as the present. One 
child, say America, is terribly pleased with itself, and the father says so,— 
right out before the other children (and if the Lodge is compelled to speak 
through the Quarterly, for lack of a better instrument, who should com¬ 
plain?). This does not mean that every citizen of America is pleased with 
himself: we know too many of its citizens who are painfully self-depreciatory! 
It means that the spirit of the country, as revealed in its newspapers, in the 
speeches of its politicians, and in other ways, is one of, ‘ I am holier, richer, 
more intelligent than you are.’ It is a spirit that needs to be banged, and to 
be banged hard. 

“Point number one under this head: when a father speaks to his children, 
there is no such thing as ‘washing one’s dirty linen in public.’ There is no 
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can get along with this sort of thing, because no one, I think, would dare to 
claim that any nation is perfect. 

“ Point number three: just as individuals have a higher and a lower nature, 
with many characteristics and motives that are mixed , and the inevitable 
‘defects of their qualities’so is it with nations. Further, just as a father 
may become almost distracted because of the way in which his son is led 
astray by the defects of his qualities—kind-heartedness perhaps manifesting 
as a total inability to say ‘No’ at the right time—so we can imagine the 
Masters, not as ‘distracted’, but in a corresponding frame of mind, when 
they see some nation—one of their children—pursuing a course of action 
that is inherently foolish, and that is bound to lead that nation and others 
into trouble. In a certain limited sense, the better the child (the better its 
general intentions), the more distracted is the father likely to become when 
he sees that child repeatedly doing the wrong or foolish thing. His attitude 
toward a bad child is different. 

“Point number four: just as we can think of the human personality as 
made up of hundreds or thousands of elementals, grouped under certain 
dominant heads, some good, some bad, so is it possible to think of a nation as 
made up of countless persons divided into groups, all these groups sharing 
certain basic national tendencies, but differing in vital respects, one group 
representing the acquisitive, perhaps the grasping tendencies of that nation; 
another group the ‘sporting’ or ‘fair play’ tendency (‘complex’, if you prefer 
that word); yet another, the sense of self-preservation, and so forth. Until 
the real and inner self has become paramount, the character of the nation, 
as of the individual, depends upon the established balance between these 
different groups, and upon which group is most frequently dominant. 

“Thus, through the predominance of egotism, Germany became an instru¬ 
ment of the Black Lodge; but this does not mean that all Germans are domi¬ 
nated by egotism, or that all Germans are blind to the condition of their 
country. Even in the case of an utterly selfish individual, there may be an 
undercurrent which sees better things, and which regrets the uncontrollable 
impulses and tendencies of the rest of the nature,—too feeble a minority to do 
anything about it, but aware, none the less, of its existence. I shall speak 
of this minority in Germany, later. 

“ There are detestable things in the French, and exasperating things in the 
English make-up. (Is any one of us free from tendencies which, at least to 
ourselves, seem detestable? Do we never exasperate our friends,—those 
closest and dearest to us?) By way of example: there is an element in France 
which will condone such a play as ‘ Napoleon IV’, by that unspeakable Maurice 
Rostand, in which the author suggests that Queen Victoria of England was 
responsible for the Prince Imperial’s death at the hands of the Zulus in 1879,— 
the truth being, as Pateologue has recently shown, that the old Queen had 
thought of the Prince as a possible son-in-law, and, as related in the last 
‘Screen of Time’, was kindness and generosity itself to the boy’s mother and 
father. That element in France is thoroughly hateful, as is the political 
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element typified by Caillaux; but neither of them is France , any more than 
an individual’s lower nature is himself , unless he permits it to dominate him. 

“In the same way there is an element in England which those who love 
England find peculiarly exasperating, partly because it expresses the defect 
or perversion of a very fine quality, and partly because of the self-complacent 
stupidity which it engenders. The quality is a sense of fair play which really 
amounts to a sense of noblesse oblige ,—as rare among nations as it is among 
men. The perversion of this quality is shown in the attitude of a great many 
English people toward Germany since the war: it is ‘grown-up and superior 
to be ‘just’, and justice, in this case, means that you should always be ready 
with a good word for the ‘defeated’ party, and equally ready to criticize your 
late Allies, especially France. There are boys who, having done something 
rather splendid, react from it by adopting an attitude of ‘calm detachment’ 
from themselves and their own performance. Somewhat mortified by their 
moments of self-forgetfulness—by their enthusiasm and sacrifice—they will 
go so far as to impugn their own motives rather than have it supposed that 
they are what they had seemed to be. There are men whose ideals carry 
them no further than being kind and gentle, and who, if held up by a high¬ 
wayman, would find it more congenial to invent excuses for his behaviour 
than to defend the women in their care. Having done violence to their 
inclination, they seize the first opportunity to shake hands, very gently, with 
the man they have knocked down. They are being what they call just , 
but what some of us call, idiotic. Further, they are encouraging the high¬ 
wayman to renew his assault and to finish his job more effectively next time. 
Always judging others by themselves, they are convinced that highwaymen 
long for peace—for a quiet home in the country, among lambs and chickens— 
and are grieved if you fail to accept their view. 

“There is a baser element, of course—the tradesman element—which 
combines readily with the well-intentioned (and we know how the road to 
Hell is paved). The tradesman element is governed solely by a short-sighted 
sense of expediency: to trade with Russia and with Germany will be profitable 
in the present; let the future take care of itself. This element would consider 
it necessary to pay its bills, in order to maintain its credit; but its appreciation 
of right and wrong is primitive, to say the least. . ^ 

“So, in England, you find a combination of different elements, all inclined^ 
to shut their eyes to facts and probabilities whenever these are uncomfortably 
—a Christian Science attitude such as existed before the war; a general desire 
to be friends with everybody and not to ‘take sides’. The theory seems to 
be that nations are neither good nor bad (that evil is an old-fashioned illusion), 
and that if ‘ Peace, Peace’ be uttered often enough, Peace will endure for ever. 
It is the popular tune to sing. Consequently, the majority of politicians— 
Conservative, Liberal, and Labour alike—are now singing it, some, because 
they helped to compose it. 

“ ‘There is no religion higher than Truth’ is not their motto. If it were, 
I believe they would know the truth, for those who seek, find; and the truth 
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is that the White Lodge and the Black are at war perpetually, with the souls 
of men and the souls of nations ‘in jeopardy every hour’. Stupidity arising 
from blindness, which in its turn arises always from some moral defect, such 
as self-satisfaction or laziness,—stupidity can be used by the Black Lodge as a 
means to its evil ends, and when a nation behaves stupidly, those who love 
the White Lodge and who strive to serve its purposes, feel as if they wanted 
to catch that nation by the scruff of its neck and shake it, not because they 
are ‘down on it’, but because their exasperation is a distant echo of that 
which must be the paternal feeling of the Lodge. 

“Take one other instance: do you know of anything more foolish at the 
present time, internationally, than the way in which England kow-tows to 
America? English statesmen, so-called, announce almost daily that their 
chief aim in life is to please and to co-operate with this country. By so doing, 
they invite snubs,—and who can blame Washington for administering them 
freely? Such servility is not the attitude that creates respect here; so that 
England defeats her own ends and constantly weakens the bond that ought 
to unite the two countries,—a bond which, in the opinion of some of us, the 
Masters would wish to see strengthened. If England were to forget America, 
and were to proceed with its own affairs on a common-sense basis, this country 
would soon be asking for notice. Ambassadors, living in Washington and 
thrown chiefly with 1 statesmen ’ and politicians, are the worst possible judges 
of American public opinion. . . . But have I made our attitude clear?” 

“Not altogether, I think,” the Philosopher suggested. “It will seem to 
some people that you have put internationalism in the place of patriotism,— 
which is not in the least what you mean, but which would be inferred by those 
whose idea of patriotism is, ‘My country, right or wrong.’ The question of 
course is: What is true patriotism? The answer, as usual, is to be found 
in the example of Masters. No one can question the tragic devotion of the 
Master Christ to the country of his birth—Palestine. ‘And when he was 
come near, he beheld the city (Jerusalem), and wept over it, saying, If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes.’ Yet no Jew ever lived 
who understood his people as he did, or who condemned the largest section 
of them so outspokenly: ‘Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell?’ He certainly did not identify himself with 
the Scribes and Pharisees! The Master K. H., in The Occult World , reveals 
the same attitude, and is equally outspoken about the land of his birth. In 
other words, the patriotism which is not keenly alive to national defects, and 
fearless in condemnation of them—which is not working consciously to change 
evil into good, and good into better—is just as foolish and untheosophical as 
the so-called love of a mother, whose children, because hers, are perfect.” 

“What were you going to say about enlightenment in Germany?” the 
Student now asked the Recorder. 

“One of our German members was good enough to send me several copies of 
a weekly newspaper called Die Menschheit, published at Wiesbaden, the motto 
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fVip Progress of Nations through 
Of which is: ‘For the Peace of shows the existence 

Self-knowledge.’ The sender m q{ their count ry is very similar to 

of a minority in Germany whose op - t ifl rough translation, and to 

our own. It is a pleasure, therefore to q t remaining conscience 

express satisfaction that this least remnant of con- 

of Germany) still exists, for, * an individ ual is exact, 

science is better than none The anal ■ & , Menschhe it, in one of its 
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^ conmct ’ and passion - 
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all doors to obdurate insolence, and which lacks the courage to refuse recog¬ 
nition. This appears to us to be the worst form of unfriendliness to Germany, 
which will finally ruin our nation, and give its most undesirable constituents 
the confidence that one may permit oneself the wildest barbarity in the house 
of a stranger, and yet, after a time, without any word of excuse or sorrow, may 
visit it again, and that no further allusion to the barbarity committed will 
be allowed. So, then: We should wish, for the enlightenment of German 
youth visiting Louvain, knowing nothing beyond the official lying fable—that 
unfortunate German soldiers had to protect themselves against Belgian attack 
—we should wish that the words might remain,— Furore teutonico diruta , Dono 
americano restituta .’ ” 

Most satisfactory! the Philosopher exclaimed. “Is it a signed article? 
It is! Well, that is what I call real patriotism, because Germans who say 
such things in Germany are ostracized, when not actively persecuted, by the 
immense majority of their fellow-countrymen.” 

“Speaking of patriotism”, began the Student, “there has been a Presidential 
Election, and-” 

“No politics in the Theosophical Quarterly,” the Recorder interrupted 
severely. 

I was not going to talk about politics, but about politicians”, protested 
the Student. 

“Worse and worse!” 

But the Student would not be discouraged. “Now really,” he said, “I 
could not be hired to talk politics. What is more, I shouldn’t know how. 
But the principles, or lack of principles, underlying politics, are just as much 
the concern of a student of Theosophy, as the principles underlying war and 
peace, or any other department of human behaviour. Don’t you agree? ” 

We agreed. 

I have been reading a life of Kitchener: Soldier and Statesman , by S Stuart 
Stamtt, published very cheaply, though well, by The Religious Tract Society 
It is an appreciative account of a man who was not a politician. Jle was a 
soldier, a statesman, and a gentleman. The jways and motives of politicians 
were as foreign to him as the ways of earth-worms or bats. He was in mv 
opinion, the only great man of the World War.” ’ * 

This was certainly a challenge. Someone suggested Foch "No” said 
the Student; "Foch is a great soldier-a real man-and a man of honour 
but he still tries to justify the Armistice, accepting full responsibility for it’ 
while washing his hands of the Peace which followed. Foch knew that the 
terms of peace would be Settled by the politicians, and as he had suffered terri- 

v lr a n alI T through the war ’ he should have foreseen what happened 
ter at Versailles It was inexcusable not to realize that his Armistice ; was 
premature and that the German armies should never have been allowed to 
return to Germany, armed, and with flags flying. Incidentally, all honour to 
eneral Bliss, representing the United States, who urged that the Germane 
should be totally disarmed,—the opinion of Sir Henry Wilson also. 
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war would last for several years, and based all- his plans accordingly. It was 
this and his refusal to send every available soldier to France during the early 
months of the war-declaring that he must keep some in England to train 
is armies of the future—that did as much as anything to undermine his 
nfluence. Sir John French, Sir Henry Wilson, Joffre, Foch,—all of them 
vociferated that the war must be over within a few months, and that it was 
little short of criminal to refuse them the men they so badly needed ” 

Said the Engineer: "I thought it was Kitchener’s failure to produce sufficient 
shells that turned the British Cabinet against him.” 

"That was the pretext of his detractors”, the Student replied; "but the 
facts are that shortly after Lloyd George was put in charge of munitions 
replacing Kitchener, shells began to pour in-everyone of them the fruit of 
Kitcheners initiative and preparation, although naturally, being what he 
was and is, Lloyd George took to himself the credit that belonged to the man 
w o was not a politician and who 'did not advertize’. Nearly a year after 
the Ministry of Munitions had been formed, the manager of Kynochs assured 
Commander Bellairs, who repeated this in the House of Commons, that his 
company had not turned out a single article as yet to the order of the Ministrv 
of Munitions and that everything was still being done on the basis of earlier 
orders from Kitchener. 

Kitchener was a mystic,—a very practical mystic: that is why he is of 
special interest to us. The politicians could not understand him, and sensed 
his complete distrust of them. They were afraid of him at first but like 
wolves, little by kittle they gathered courage, pushed to it by vox pop 'uli in 
the person of Northchffe, until, in June, 1916, when he left England on the 
Hampshire for Russia, he was practically degommed, to use the slang of 
that period. They are a crew! 6 

Many years ago, H. P. B. told a young member of the T. S. that if he 
carried out his intention of becoming a lawyer—a barrister—it would ruin 
him theosophically. Preferring his own opinion to hers, he studied law 
ecame a member of the Bar, and in due course completely justified her warn! 
ing. He is still alive, but of course has a very poor opinion of her' The law 
does not necessarily ruin all men, but its study and practice are likely to 
accentuate certain tendencies—such as hair-splitting and disingenuousness— 
if these exist already. Politics, as a career, is more debasing than any other 
known to me, and with every year that passes it seems to sink lower in the A 
scale. King Edward VII certainly had had a long and intimate acquaintance i 
with politicians, and what his opinion of them was, not long before his death 
may be gathered from an incident related by General Smith-Dorrien in his 
Memories. He was at Biarritz, where the King was staying. ‘One day His 
Majesty, on meeting me, asked in his deep voice if I had heard that a certain 
Captain m the Army was leaving it to become an M. P„ and added - "Fancy 

a man leaving the Army to become a politician; a nice profession that now- 
adays.” ’ 
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“One need only think of what men have to do in order to succeed: first, 
curry favour with certain political leaders so as to obtain a nomination; 
second, appeal to the mob to vote for you. Think of it in terms of The Theo- 
sophical Society, which we must imagine, however, to be divided into two 
camps, with a number of uncertain votes to be won by this party or the other; 
and which, by a further stretch of the imagination, we must suppose to be 
served by officers on a salary basis, instead of without pay of any sort, either 
direct or indirect,—this being, of course, the way in which The Theosophical 
Society is officered, none of its members receiving the smallest compensation 
for their services. So then: at a preliminary caucus, I have been nominated for 
the office, let us say of Treasurer, with salary, ‘appointments’, and other ‘ad¬ 
vantages’. Before the next Convention, at which the election of officers takes 
place, it will be necessary to visit all the Branches, and even the unattached 
members, to solicit their votes. Try to conceal it as I may, what I shall really be 
saying will be: ‘Fellow members, please observe what a superior person I am. 
The other man who is running for this office is quite obviously my inferior. 
Think of all I have done for the Society, and how little he has done. I rely upon 
my looks to persuade you to vote for me!’ ‘Perish rather The Theosophical 
Society,’ before we come to that; and yet that is the accepted procedure in 
national politics. Worse,—for if a candidate for office be married, he must 
drag his wife around with him, and exhibit her on platforms, in order to con¬ 
vince the public that she is ‘presentable’ and will not disgrace the White 
House or the Executive Mansion in Little Rock or Topeka. If he visits 
Chinatown it will be to solicit votes, which means that he must kiss Chinese 
babies and pretend that his lack of a queue is one of the deeper sorrows of his 
hard and service-loving life. He must be photographed splitting logs in his 
own backyard, with the legend attached, ‘This is how he spends his Saturday 
afternoons’, and, in order to appeal to another type of voter, he must be 
photographed in ‘plus fours' on the links, swinging a golf club, smiling expan¬ 
sively, with the legend, ‘Our candidate takes a day off.’ 

“Now I protest that even if a man can begin that sort of thing with self- 
respect (and I don’t see how he can), it is bound to turn him into a mountebank 
at the end of a week or two. Therefore when people say that politics is in 
the hands of low class men because better class men selfishly keep out of it, 
my answer is that a better class man necessarily becomes low class as soon 
as he touches it, and that the fault lies with the system, and with the whole 
theory of government upon which that system is based." 

“Well, what is the remedy?" asked the Historian cheerfully. 

. 41 ' You answered the Student, “that if there be no remedy, nothing 

is gained by complaining of the condition; but there I should not agree with 
you. If a man were a leper and did not know it, I should say that the first 
step would be to start him looking for a cure, and that this could be done 
helpfully, even if his informant had no panacea to offer him. So long as a 
sick man thinks he is in blooming health, he is likely to go from bad to worse. 
The world to-day is delighted with its achievement of democracy. The first 
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“No”, the Student insisted earnestly: “a great worry, I assure you. You 
may have to provide for them in the first place, and then some of them may 
develop ideas, and ideas are always a worry. Whatever you do, never trifle 
with ideas; they’re dangerous.” 

“But I’m full of ideas!” she protested, clasping her hands delightedly. 

“Well, well”, he said; “and you’re never anxious about them?” 

For a moment she looked puzzled. Then she said: “Not very ; though there 
are moments, of course, when one is not busy.” 

The Student took a card from his pocket. “I received this some weeks 
ago from a friend who was then in England. It is headed: Overheard in an 
Orchard’, and there is a picture at the bottom, of a robin, sitting on a twig 
of holly, talking to a sparrow. These are the words: 

“ ‘Said the Robin to the Sparrow, 

“ I should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush about and worry so.” 

“ ‘Said the Sparrow to the Robin, 

“Friend, I think that it must be 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 

“Oh yes”, she said eagerly; “that explains it; that’s why I don’t worry; 
thank you so much.” 

“Not at all”, he replied; “but I really like those verses, and decided as 
soon as I read them that I would drag them into the ‘Screen’ somehow; so 
I am your debtor, you see, for having given me my opportunity. I did not 
introduce them as a joke.” 

“As a joke?” she questioned. 

“I never'joke”, he said solemnly. 

Some of us felt that the atmosphere was becoming a shade too rarefied, 
and were relieved when the Engineer, rather hesitatingly, asked if he might 
speak. Assured that his contribution would be welcome, he said: “A few 
days ago I had an imaginary conversation with a Master,—with my Master, 
as I like to think of him. It occurs to me that the fruit of it may be of use to 
others who stand, as I do, at the very beginning of the Way. I was dressing, 
and was feeling grateful for things that had happened the day before. I 
caught myself saying very clearly in my mind: ‘ Oh my Lord, I do love thee,— 
deaf, dumb and blind as I am, I do love thee. Well, you have some¬ 

thing better to do than to listen to that sort of talk; and what could you say 
anyhow, even if I could hear you!’ Came a mental reply: ‘Why don’t you 
listen and find out? I might have something to say after all!’ To which I 
replied, almost aloud: ‘Listen! But I can’t hear; you know I can’t hear!’ 
Again came a mental reply: ‘Of course you can’t hear; you don’t try to hear.’ 
Then, though the words, if there were any words, escaped me, I had a clear 
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“ ‘Buchmanism’ is nothing new. It is as old as the everlasting hills. 
To depend chiefly upon the ‘inner light’ was the basis upon which the Society 
of Friends (Quakerism) was founded. There have been many similar move¬ 
ments in the Roman Catholic Church—that of Molinos, to mention only 
one of them. Fundamentally, Lao-tsze taught the same doctrine Its danger 
lies in the tendency of the untrained—of the uninitiated, to speak more accu- 
ratdy-to confuse the voice of God with the voice of their own desire Right 
discrimination can come only as the result of years of self-study and discipline 
under the direction of an expert. Take the Engineer’s analogy-that of 
learning to distinguish between different kinds of birds. It is not easy to 
do this without a teacher. It is notorious that the neophyte, no matter 
how conscientious, is easily mistaken: no ornithologist would dream of accept¬ 
ing his ‘say so’. In the same way, imagine a lot of College boys, suddenly 
convinced that they could hear the voice of the Holy Spirit, and undertaking 
to guide their own lives accordingly! Inevitably they would blunder, perhaps 

terribly. . 

“Theosophy makes it clear that to follow inner guidance is both a science 

and an art, and that—as in any science or art—thorough acquaintance with 
past achievements and failures is essential to success. Respect for experi¬ 
ence, and for the experience of the entire human race, is the foundation upon 
which Theosophy would build the advances of to-day and to-morrow,—always 
checking the ‘inspiration’ of the present moment in the light of the past. 
In that sense, Theosophy is most conservative, while always striving to deepen 
and broaden the understanding of its followers by encouraging them to be 
fearless in interpretation, and'ardent in their search for inner illumination 
insisting, above all things, that no one can hope to hear the Voice of the 
Silence—which is the voice of Masters—correctly, until he has learned to 
recognize, and utterly to disregard, the voice of his own self-will. 

“That ‘Buchmanism’ has been condemned by many on grounds entirely 
false, goes without saying. The Churchman , for instance, attacks it on the 
ground that ‘the Christian ideal of life in its larger social aspects as it faces 
the inequalities and injustices of human relationships is given no considera¬ 
tion except such as the most elementary goodwill may promise’; but the 
Churchman is significant only because it is so curiously heathen in its outlook. 
a square meal for everyone, at the same table and, if possible, out of the 
same dish, appears to be the height of its ideal. True, it would wish Christ 
to bless the meal; but why, it has never explained. 

“My own criticism of this new-old movement would be that it tends to 
cheapen the spiritual life, and the life of discipleship, by making it appear 
far easier than actually it is. On the other hand, I believe it contains more 
of genuine religion than most of its critics have ever dreamed of in their 
philosophy, and I hope it will grow and prosper. The world is not ready for 
Theosophy. Meanwhile ‘ Buchmanism ’ could do much for the world if the 
world would let it.” 

“Would its benefits outweigh its dangers?” the Historian questioned. 
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strength enough to hurl some of the litter from your cellar. Try it and see! 

A spoiled child; an indulged and self-indulgent child! That was evident; 
but if he could have heard, as some of us heard, the undercurrent of passionate 
regret in the Ancient’s voice—for wasted gifts, for lost opportunities and 
the fear of what lay ahead, not in this life, but in the next I think he would 
have realized that, behind and beyond the Ancient, the ever-lasting arms 
were wide outstretched to welcome his smallest efforts. 

“There are people everywhere”, concluded the Ancient, “who say that they 
long to know; that they have tried to find their Master, but have failed, 
and, they add, what is the use? My answer is that they have not tried and 
that they do not long to know; for if a man longs, really longs, to solve some 
problem, or to find some hidden treasure, or to discover some unknown coun¬ 
try, or to acquire the mastery of some art, he will live his life accordingly: 
he will study, labour, prepare himself, with his objective ever in view. He 
will not ‘give up’ other aims; other aims will disappear for utter lack of 
attractiveness. And how many, seeking in that spirit, have failed to find! 
I SSL y t —none. It may seem dogmatic, but I speak from observation and 
experience, not from theory; and my observation is that a man finds what 
he seeks, and if he seeks Christ or any other Master, he cannot fail to find 
him. But he must seek,—not just for half an hour or an hour a day, for¬ 
getting his search during other hours; he must seek with a hungry, passionate, 
devoted heart; he must seek with intelligence, imagination, determination. 
He is asking for the utmost that life has to give,—for more than wealth, more 

than worldly honour: he asks to look Heaven in the eyes.” Then, 

after a pause, he added: “Oh Light of the World, Light of the World, thou 
art so near, so still, so kind, so wonderful,—nearer always to the humble 
than to the wise,—we who have failed thee in a thousand ways can only 
plead: call swiftly, strongly, surely, that souls may arise to fight thy battles 
and to fill the world with thy praise. Open their ears that they may hear; 
lift the veils from their eyes that they may see. We, who have not earned 
this or any gift from thee, yet know thee as the boundless giver. In that is 
our hope,—that a new love may be bom, a new fire be lit, a new light may 
shine, to carry onward and for ever the tidings of thy kingdom and thy peace.” 

T. 
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: not perfect, that mistakes are inevitable, and then work 
;titude of mind should be when we do wrong. 


of life; but only the saints can do perfectly the small duties of everyday—day 
after day and year after year. It is thus that Heaven is gained. 

3. It is your motive in doing your daily tasks that turns them from 
mechanical drudgery into life-giving, spiritual forces. If you are puzzled 
between two courses of action, it is some comfort to realize that so far as 
others are concerned it probably matters little what you do, if your decision 
is based on proper motives. The powers of life can use either course of action 
for the benefit of others, if you put vitality into it by your motive: and the 
amount of power in it will be in proportion to the purity of your motive. 

4. We ought to try to make these decisions, these daily, hourly efforts at 
self-conquest and self-repression, yield a harvest of joy, yield inspiration and 
a strength that will enable us to carry on the fight still more aggressively. 
We are too prone to lose the benefit of our self-denial and the value of the 
discipline life imposes on us. We must meet it and digest it—these experiences 
—in order to get the full benefit from it. 

Do not think too much about “dead” spots. We all have them, and we 
all live through them; learn by degrees to pump life and vitality into them. 
Think of your lower nature as a child you are bringing up. It hates to go to 
school: it hates the discipline and restraint which school imposes: yet you 
persist, because you know that teaching it to read will open a whole new 
wonderful world, which will many thousand times repay the trial and pain of 
learning. It is so with the spiritual life. 

With best wishes, 

I am, 

Sincerely, 

C. A. Griscom. 


With kind regards and best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


C. A. Griscom. 


October 27th, 1914* 
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Xmas Day, 1914. 

Dear- 

I asked-to take you my Xmas greetings, but I want to supplement 

them with some direct expression of my interest and affection. You are doing 
we ll > —some things very well. Do not allow that old cloud of doubt and dis¬ 
trust to rise between yourself and your real happiness. The Master can only 
give us our heart’s desire on terms and conditions that will make it permanent. 
Help him. Do not hinder him. Help him by surrendering everything to him 
with the complete trust of a little child. Others may fail you, may not 
understand, but he always will. I do not think it necessary for you to talk to 
me about these things. Even if I do not know details, they are not necessary 


the complete realization of 


With best wishes for a happy New Year, for 
your real desires, 


Sincerely, 


C. A. Griscom, 
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New Year’s Day, 1915 - 
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With best wishes, 
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July 22nd, 19 1 5 * 


Dear-- # * * . * * * * 

It seems to me that your resolution to stop and fold your hands at th ® h °"* 

. ' admirabTe one and I recommend that you keep it up. Any physical 
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exercise and do not overwork it. At times you may have to drive and whip 
and spur to carry past some emergency, but the daily routine ought to be well 
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within its normal capacity. Rest is essential to the proper performance of 

all your duties. . 

Thank you very much for your desire to help me. Your “ intention does, 

I am sure, and I appreciate it and am very much touched by it. At the same 
time there is nothing the matter with me. You must not let the over-enthusi¬ 
astic speculations of others disturb you. We none of us have a bit more to 
bear than is good for us and than we can bear with ease, if we behave as we 
should. The fact that I may have shown evidence of fatigue or something, 
simply means that I have not been doing what I ought to do, in the way I 
ought to do it. There is no way out of this conclusion. 

Do not forget that, although you may hear many methods discussed, and 
have a great variety of suggestions made to you, Occultism consists in being 
good. The object of all this striving, of all our efforts, is to be good. Being 
good means being like God, like the Master. Prayer, meditation, a rule of 
life, all these things are simply aids to being good, to being like the Master. 
Think of them from this point of view. It will give point and reason to them. 

Remember, too, that you can be good at home, looking after your house and 
children, just as well, and more easily, than while doing anything else, any¬ 
where else. The environment the Master has given you is that in which it is 
easiest for you to grow. 

I hope you are not finding this very hot day trying. I have always thought 
children very warm companions for a hot day! 

With kind regards, 

I am, 

Sincerely, 

C. A. Griscom. 


May 7th, 1916. 


There is one point upon which I should like to comment. ^ ou speak of 
critical thoughts of others, and you say truly that this comes from self—from 

self-centredness. , . r 

It also comes from misunderstanding. You see the facts, the outer facts, 
and often there does not appear to be any doubt about them. But your mind 
misinterprets them, not only misjudging, but actually mistaking their real 

meaning, and this often causes you pain. 

Most of the pain would disappear if you could see truly, could really under¬ 
stand what actually is. Your self-will and self-love stand in the way of this 
understanding; but you should try for it. Whenever you have pain of this 
kind, realize that it is a signal that you are doing or thinking something wrong. 
Stop' thinking about the event, and search for your wrong attitude and 
misunderstanding. 

******* 
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It seems to me that your occasional practice of doing all day what 

/• i__ rloeimc ic an i 


It seems to me mat yum K - ~ . . ov ^n PT1 f 

or some one else wants, regardless of your plans and desires, « an exceUen 
way of thwarting your self-will; but remember that you have the subtl 
will of the woman, which can want to be thwarted! .. ]H t 

Be good, be kind, be considerate, to servants, to friends to ch,ldren -J° 
husband. Seek for ways of doing what has to be done m the way that will 
be easiest or pleasantest for them, regardless of your way your will, y 
desire. Yet use common sense. You are not very well, and you must not 

over-tax your nerves and strength. 

With kindest regards, 

I am, 

Sincerely, 

C. A. Griscom. 


Instead of deploring that roses have thorns, I am glad the thorny stem ts capped 
with roses and that the tree bears bloom. Joubert. 



The Nile and Egyptian Civilization , by Alexandre Moret; translated by M. R. Dobie; Alfred 
A. Knoff, New York, 1927; price, $7.50. 

This book, like one reviewed in the last issue of the Quarterly (The Migration of 
Symbols) belongs to the series entitled the “History of Civilization", edited by C. K. Ogden. 
M. Moret, a Member of the Institut de France, and Professor at the College de France, is 
well known to Egyptologists, and this latest work of his is wholly convincing in regard to one 
of the most important aspects of Ancient Egyptian life,—the enduring inner unity which 
underlay its manifold outer expressions. Many writers, unconsciously attempting the 
impossible when commenting on the civilization of Ancient Egypt, endeavour to shed light 
on the subject by approaching it from some pet angle of their own; by an almost impeccable 
array of historical facts; by a wide survey of cultural habits and mannerisms; by a careful and 
often (though by no means always) sympathetic analysis of the religious aspects, the Pantheon, 
the ritual, life in the temples, and all. These, however, are but isolated rays illuminating 
some small area for a brief moment. M. Moret has gathered these rays together as the 
separated rays of the spectrum may be gathered, assuring us that in Ancient Egypt there were 
“no dividing lines." As the Sacred River kept open the channel of communication from end 
to end of the “Two Lands," from the austerity of the upper reaches to the low, sweet pasture 
lands of the Delta, reconciling the sharp contrasts of the long, narrow valley, leaving its 
peculiar mark on the outer conditions of living, so, we are told, “There were no water-tight 
compartments separating State from religion, the civil services from the priesthood, profane 
art from sacred art, science from dogma. In Egypt . . . what we call religious feeling was 
at the bottom of institutions of all kinds." Religious feeling —not religion, for that had many 
forms; religious feeling, or what in Theosophy we might term a consciousness of the reality and 
meaning of inner things, was what cemented into one powerful whole, political ideas, art, 
literary and scientific inquiry. It was this ingrained and deep rooted conviction of the reality 
of an invisible world, of its closeness to the visible, of the powers which lie hidden from the 
ordinary senses of men, which made possible the amazing continuity of this most amazing 
civilization, enabling it to survive all vicissitudes, to leap across vast periods of social and 
oolitical obscuration, to rise magnificently above the shame of conquest and the humiliations 
of defeat. In the early, golden days, when Egypt was young, it was in Pharaoh (whom students 
of Theosophy would think of as the living representative of the Lodge) that the “Sacred 
Force" was vested, and so long as he remained supreme, the ancient Faith lingered. With 
the gradual passing of his greatness; when many of the royal obligations were delegated to 
others; when in short, democracy began to creep in, the “mystical conception of power 
began to wane, and while there followed a long period of highly moral tendency, this era was, 
in fact, moral rather than spiritual. When it had reached the point where there was no 
longer “the profound feeling that godhead is a vital force, a creative energy," the end was at 
hand, and Egypt became, according to the words found in an ancient papyrus, “a body with¬ 
out a soul, a chapel without a god." The book closes with a famous Lament written by a 
Sage who lived in the twilight of Egypt’s glory. It is a bitter cry of the heart, because of the 
passing of the splendour which had once irradiated the “Beloved Land":—“Oh Egypt, Egypt, 
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of thy doctrines only fables will be left, in which thy posterity will no longer believe, and 
there will survive only words, engraved on stones, to tell of thy piety. ^ ^ 

Living India, by Savel Zimand. Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York, Toronto, 

1928; price $3.00. . - 

Under certain heads, the author has compressed much valuable and accurate information 
concerning India, in a singularly readable book. He has read much, studiously and thought¬ 
fully. He has travelled much in India. He has a gift for descriptive writing. He is 
eminently fair minded. He has intellectual and moral earnestness; India and her problems 
have deeply moved him, and he communicates his feeling for India to his readers. 

Unfortunately, concerning ancient India, he sees only a part of the truth. This is due in 
some measure to the confusions introduced by the first generation of English Orientalists of 
the days of Warren Hastings, whose minds were warped by the false chronology of Archbishop 
Ussher with the result that they crowded millenniums into centuries and blurred the per¬ 
spective of a splendid past. It is in part due to the fact that the white Brahmans have re- 
written Indian history in their own interest. Arrogantly claiming to be representatives of the 
gods on earth, they have so coloured the story of past ages that the real greatness of the more 
ancient Rajputs is overshadowed. Savel Zimand repeats an ancient parable concerning 
the four castes, which illustrates this. The Brahmans, says this parable, proceeded from 
the mouth of Brahma; the Kshatriyas, or Rajputs, from the arms of Brahma; the Vaishyas 
or cultivators, from the waist of the Divinity; the servile Shudras, from his feet. Therefore 
the Brahmans claim pre-eminence. Yet the true meaning of the parable would seem to be 
not mystical but geographical. The Divinity here represents the sacred land of India. From 
the head, the North, where the Five Rivers descend from the Himalayas to the plains, came 
the white race of the Brahmans, entering through the mountain passes from Central Asia. 
The arms of India, stretching from Western Rajputana to Ayodhya, the modem Oudh, are 
the home of the red Rajputs. The yellow Vaishyas cluster across Central India, about the 
Vindhya Hills. The black Dravidians, from whom were drawn the Shudra caste, inhabit 
the South, the feet of Brahma Varsha, forming, it may be, a remnant of an ancient Lemunan 

population. . 

While he gives us an excellent account of the whole span of Indian history, so far as it can 
be summed up in a few chapters, and adds many vivid pictures of India to-day, Savel Zimand 
is especially interested in the movement of the modem reformers, agitators, home-rulers, 
beginning with the Indian National Congress. While he clearly sees that Brahmans have 
been the strongest and most intelligent element in all these modem movements, he does not 
draw the logical conclusion: that this modem agitation is an outcome of Brahman policy, the 
priestly hierarchy which has so long enslaved India now fighting to prolong their power in 
a new way, and using the modem weapons of constitutionalism for their own ambitious ends. 
He does bear testimony to the fact that the Brahmans demand for themselves the highly 
paid positions now held by Englishmen. But he does not clearly see that, if the fullest demands 
of the Indian home-rulers were granted to-morrow, the vast majority of toiling peasants 
would be no better off than before. Priestcraft and the tyranny of landlords, many of them 
Brahmans, would bear as hardly upon their necks as formerly. The solution of India’s problem 
is not so simple as it appears to the Western friends of the Indian agitators. 


J. 



Question No. 341. —It seems to me that one of the most terrible things \n life would be to lose 
a child,—to miss all the interesting things in the growth of the child. In the next life, that is, 
after death, does the child grow to maturity as we know it? If so, are there records or pictures of 
some sort to which a mother may, after her death, have access, and so not entirely lose knowledge 
of the development of that child? 

Answer. —Of one thing we may be certain: nothing in the universe ever permanently 
separates us from those we love. Love is the strongest bond there is, and will inevitably 
draw together in future lives, on this and the other side of death, those whose love is real. 

This drawing together becomes in time an actual union of consciousness, not a watching and 
yearning from the outside, as at present. 

Of course, the real child—the soul—did not die; it had dwelt for a time in a child’s body, and 
then left it. That may have been a young soul or a very old one; in any case, it and all other 
souls, including the mother’s, should go on growing toward “maturity”, to a state of splendour 
beyond our present imagination. That process will take, not a few score years, but thousands 
of lives. Both “child” and “mother” have already lived many lives before this one, and if 
they really loved one another, will be drawn together in the future as they were drawn together 
this time. Obviously, the development of the glorious potentialities of the soul is far more 
interesting to watch than the growth of a personality for a single life. 

In the astral light there are pictures of all that has ever happened. These can be seen by 
those who have the power and the right to look. J- F. B. M. 

Answer. —To lose a dearly loved child must indeed be a grief most difficult to bear. It 
would be far more terrible, however, to see such a child grow up, if the direction of its growth 
were toward selfishness and evil. Apart from that, it seems to the present writer that when 
the querent speaks of missing “all the interesting things in the growth of the child , much 
has been overlooked. Ask a mother who has brought her child to maturity whether joy 
or agony were the greater, as she fought for life against death, for virtue against vice, for high 
standards against bad example; and although she well may put the joy of her achievement 
first, she will not have forgotten the suffering. 

The nature of the after-death states depends entirely upon the stage of evolution attained 
by the Ego who was the child. If, in a future earth-life, I were to die in infancy, I hope most 
sincerely that it would not be necessary for me to “grow to maturity as we know it” in any 
after-death state; because I hope that I should not have lost my “maturity” in that world, m 

when incarnating. No one, however, is robbed of his desire: we find what we seek. The 
Red Indian finds his “happy hunting-ground”; the mother finds either the baby, or the soul, 
v depending upon which her longing has been fixed. And if it has been fixed on the child she 
lost, at just that age and of just that sweetness,—she will find the same child awaiting her, 
utterly unchanged; and the child will grow before her eyes, just as she had longed to see 
it grow,—and there will be no pain or sorrow or crying, for the former things will have passed 
away. Yet,—there are better things, for in that world there are “many mansions”, and, in 
the course of time, she may find better, deeper meanings (meaning within meaning) in the 
promise: “for the former things have passed away”. T - 
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Question No. 34 2 * —Observation of the motives from which I habitually act has shown me 
constant self-reference—the desire to get what I liked, to appear wise and good and yet please self, 
to avoid what was distasteful or required unwelcome effort, to give others what I thought they ought 
to want, to stand in the limelight. Or else, my acts were prompted by the lowest possible cause, 
just nervous energy. Please express this in strictly theosophic terms, using the seven Principles. 

Answer. —The phenomena faithfully recorded by the questioner lead one to suppose that his 
or her self-consciousness is mostly centred in the lower quartemary. The various forms of 
desire which are outlined, are characteristic of Kama-Manas, the mental-emotional nature 
with which most of us so persistently identify ourselves. Prana, the life-force, would seem 
to be the source of the “nervous energy" which we should control but which usually controls 
us. Linga Sharira, the astral body, may be conceived as a medium preserving the force which 
is put into every mental or physical act, so that a dynamic memory-image of the act is always 
present at some level of consciousness. This image tends to produce the desire for repetition 
of the experience which created it and thus to strengthen the kamic principle. The physical 
body, Sthula Sharira, is the vehicle through which Kama-Manas, the Linga-Sharira and Prana 
come into contact with the material world. 

However, the questioner has a lively conscience, as is proved by the honesty of the self- 
examination and by the sense of dissatisfaction which the question reveals. Buddhi, the 
spiritual soul, has emerged from the condition of abstract potentiality, though it may be far 
removed from real self-consciousness. Higher Manas, the power of aspiration, is overshadow¬ 
ing the lower nature, for otherwise the conscience which is latent in Buddhi could have no 
means of manifestation. 

As to the highest principle, Atma, it must be present as the essence of all the other principles; 
but it is probable that only the highest Masters are self-conscious as Atman. For the ques¬ 
tioner, as for the rest of us, it is the abstract source of all the aspects of our being. It is the 
rain \\hich falls upon the just and the unjust. It is the divinity which supports and makes 
possible the whole series of manifested existences. Therefore, as Aquinas said, even the 
devil, in so far as he has power, is divine. y g 


NOTICE OF MEETINGS 

The regular meetings of the New York Branch of The Theosophical Society are held 
on alternate Saturday evenings, at 64 Washington Mews, which runs from the east side 
of Fifth Avenue, midwa> between 8th Street and Washington Square, North. No. 64 
is the first studio east of Fifth Avenue, on the north side of the Mews. The meetings 
begin at half-past eight, and close at ten o’clock. There will be meetings on,— 

January 5th and 19th 

February 2nd and 16th 

March 2nd, 16th and 30th 

April 13th and 27th (Convention Meeting) 

May nth and 25th 

Out-of-town members of the Society are invited to attend these meetings whenever they 
are in New York. Visitors who may be interested in Theosophy are always welcome. 



Blavatsky, H. P. Isis Unveiled, Vols, I and II.doth, $10.00 

Key to Theosophy .doth, 3 .bo 

Secret Doctrine, The, Vols. I and II and Index .doth, 20.00 

Complete in one book, without subject-index volume, 7.50 

Theosophical Glossary .cloth, 3.50 

Transactions of the Blavatsky Lodge .cloth. 2.50 

Voice of the Silence .doth, . 85 , leather, 1.50 

Cav 6 , Fragments, Volume I.boards 1.00 

Volume II.boaras, 1.00 

Volume III.boards, 1.00 

Gerard, John. Letters, to Friends .boards, 1.75 

Hillard, Katherine. Abridgment of the Secret Doctrine, .doth, 3.00 

Johnston, Charles. BHAGAVAD Gita .Translated, annotated; cloth, 1.25 

limp leather, 1.75 

Crest Jewel of Wisdom, The .doth, 1.25 

FROM THE UPANISHADS.paper, .50 

Great Upanishads, The, Volume I.doth, 1.50 

Parables of the Kingdom, The .paper, .50 

PATANJALI’S YOGA Sutras .Translated, annotated; doth, 1.25 

Song of Life, The .paper, .75 

Judge, William Q. BHAGAVAD Gita .Edited; doth, 1 . 25 | leather, 1.50 

Echoes from the Orient .doth, .oo 

Letters That Have Helped Me, Volume I and II, each, .doth, 1.00 

Ocean of Theosophy .doth, 1.00 

Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms .doth, .75* leather* 1.50 

Keightley, Archibald. Theosophy as an Influence in Life paper, .20 

LaDow, Stanley V. Plotinus .paper, .50 

Mitchell, Henry Bedinger. Meditation, Special edition, .201 paper, .50 

Talks on Religion .doth, 1.50 

Theosophical Society and Theosophy, The .paper’ .20 

Sinnett, A. P. Esoteric Buddhism .doth, 2.50 

Occult World, The .doth, 2.50 

Walker, E. D. Reincarnation .doth, 1.75 

Idyll of the White Lotus.doth, 1.35 

Light on the Path.doth, . 75 j leather, 1 . 50 1 lambskin, 1.75 

Through the Gates of Gold.doth, 1.20 
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P. Q. Box 64, Station O, New York. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
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ables of the Kingdom; The Song of Life; Through the Gates of Gold; Voice of the Silence. 

Philosophical; Abridgment of the Secret Doctrine; Isis Unveiled; Key to Theosophy; 
Plotinus; Reincarnation; The Secret Doctrine; Talkson Rdigion; Theosophical Glossary; 
Transactions; Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. 

Introductory: Culture of Concentration; Echoes from the Orient; Esoteric Buddhism; 
Idyll of the White Lotus; Meditation; The Occult World; The Ocean of Theosophy; 
The Theosophical Sodety and Theosophy. 
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<B3je tH3)tos!opi)ical Iboctetp 

Founded by 15. P. Blaoatsky at new York in IWf 


l ™lHE Society doe* not pretend to be able to establish 
at once a universal brotherhood among men, but 
only strives to create the nucleus ox such a body. 
_■■■ g Many of its members beUeve that an acquaintance 
gEM with the world's religions and philosophies will 
SSSBBSl reveal, the common and fundamental principle 
«n<fer!vin? these, that "spiritual identity of all Souls with the 
Oversoul ” which is the basis of true brotherhood J and many 
of them also believe that an appreciation of the finer forces 
of nature and man will still further emphasise the same idea. 

The organisation is wholly unsectarian, with no creeo, 
dogma, nor personal authority to enforce or impose) neither 
la it to be held responsible for the opinions of its members, 
who are expected to accord to the beliefs of others that 
tolerance which they desire for their own. r 

The following proclamation was adopted at the Umven 
tlon of the Society, held at Boston, April, 1895» , 

"The Theosophical Society in Americaby its delegates and 
members in Convention assembled, does hereby proclaim 
fraternal good will and kindly feeling toward all students of 
Theosophy and members of Theosophical Societies wherever 
and however situated. It further proclaims and avers its 
hearty sympathy and association with such persons ana 
organizations in all theosophical matters except those of 
government and administration, and invites their cor¬ 
respondence and co-operation. , 

"To all men and women of whatever caste,creed,race,or 
religious belief, who aim at the fostering of peace, gentleness, 
and unselfish regard one for another, and the acquisition ot 
such knowledge of men and nature as shall tend to the eleva* 
tion and advancement of the human race, it sends most friendly 
greeting and freely proffers its services. 

"It joins hands with all religions and religious bodies v. hose 
efforts are directed to the purification of men's thoughts and 
the bettering of their ways, and it avows its harmony there¬ 
with. To all scientific societies and individual searchers atter 
wisdom upon whatever plane, and by whatever righteous 
means pursued, it is and will be grateful for such discovery 
and unfoldment of Truth as shall serve to announce and con¬ 
firm a scientific basis for eihics. 

"And lastly, it invites to its membership those who, seek* 
ing a higher life hereafter, would learn to know the pain to 
tread in this," 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the 
Secretary T, S., P. O. Box 64, Station O, New York, 
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NOTES ^COMMENT 


L 


APRIL, 1929 

1 he 7 heosopliical Society , as such , is not responsible for any opinion or 
declaration 'in this magazine , by whomsoever expressed , unless contained in an 
official document. 


“For I Desired Mercy, and not Sacrifice” 

T OWARD the close of the nineteenth century, it was the custom among 
Occidental students of Buddhism to maintain that the Buddha had 
not laboured to establish a spiritual religion, but rather a somewhat 
bleak and arid system of morality, whose essence was negation, and whose 
inexorable goal was death, complete annihilation of conscious being. It 
has, perhaps, already been made clear, in these Notes, that Gautama Buddha 
sought to establish a rich and living spiritual system, the heart of which was 
a realization of the hierarchy of Masters, above whom was the still higher and 
more august Celestial Hierarchy, and that the rules of conduct, of meditation 
and intellectual training, which hold so large a place in the Buddha’s teaching, 
are precisely the rules of discipleship, a lucid and detailed description of 
what the disciple must do and learn, in order to draw closer to the Masters 
of Wisdom, to come consciously within the aura of the Lodge of Masters, to 
follow in the footsteps of those great Beings, and, if he win full victory* to 
join their ranks and help to bear their burden. And this has been shown, 
not from the more transcendental and mystical texts of Northern Buddhism, 
but from the Pali Suttas of the Southern School, the School of Ceylon and 
Siam: these most ancient and authentic Buddhist records are “full of the 
sparkle of esotericism, the heart and essence of that highest Occultism wj^ph 
our Theosophical studies enable us to recognize. 

Our studies should have shown us this, and something more. We should 
have come to understand that the Buddha had clearly in view, and wisely 
and consistently laboured for, a great moral and spiritual reformation of 
India; for one reason, because India then represented, and even now represents, 
an immense investment of spiritual capital, an effort of millenniums by the 
Lodge of Masters; for many centuries a submerged and buried capital, almost 
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an investment that has gone astray; yet an investment which the Lodge is 
bound by spiritual law to recover, though the effort may take centuries. 

In the “Notes and Comments” for January, 1929, an attempt was made 
to discover what this spiritual investment was, and through the operation 
of what forces of human sin and folly it became submerged. It was there 
suggested that the spiritual history of India was in the main the history of 
two great and ancient races: the red Rajputs, coming, perhaps, from mystical 
Egypt; and the white Brahmans, who, at some time a good many millenniums 
before our era, came down from Central Asia through the high passes of the 
Himalayas, and, beginning among the Five Rivers which unite to form the 
Indus, in time spread southward and eastward through the Ganges valley. 
The red Rajputs, when we get our first view of them, were already in possession 
of the Greater Mysteries, which are imparted through Initiation; those teach¬ 
ings which our Western scholars mistakenly think of as the mystical specu¬ 
lations” of the Great Upanishads; mistakenly, because they are the fruit, 
not of speculation, but of spiritual experience, of direct vision. The Brah¬ 
mans, those of the white race who settled in the plains of India, do not appear 
to have known the Greater Mysteries. Of this, there is twofold evidence: 
first, the often stated fact that, in the hymns of the Rig Veda, the spiritual 
heritage of the Brahmans, there is no teaching of Reincarnation and Libera¬ 
tion, the twin doctrines of the Mysteries; and second, and even more explicit, 
the statement of the two greatest Upanishads, that these twin doctrines had 
never reached the Brahmans until they were imparted to the father of Shve- 
taketu by the Rajput King-Initiate Pravahana; until that time these teachings 
“had been among all peoples the hereditary teaching of the Rajputs alone.” 

But the Brahmans had nevertheless a great and exceptional spiritual 
heredity; their Vedic hymns are full of remote echoes of hidden wisdom, of a 
teaching which, perhaps, their earliest ancestors had fully and consciously 
possessed on the high plateaux of Central Asia, unnumbered millenniums 
before the descent through the snowy passes to the Indian plains. In virtue 
of this remarkable spiritual heredity the Brahmans, as soon as the Rajputs 
opened to them the doors of the hidden wisdom, became apt pupils, thence¬ 
forth supplying many recruits to the Lodge of Masters. 

As against this credit, two less advantageous factors must be counted. 
The first is the tendency of the Brahman mind to over-intellectual develop¬ 
ment, as a result of which much of the practical mysticism of the Rajputs 
was transformed into fine-drawn metaphysics; the commentaries of the 
groups of Sutras, for example, are filled with long and subtle disputations, 
loaded with the contentious reasonings of opposing advocates. What belonged 
to the spirit and the soul was dragged down to the plane of the mind, and 
there flattened out into lifeless intellectualism. 

The second adverse factor had a wider reach. The intellectual “superiority ” 
of the Brahmans reappeared as ambition, which by degrees sought to domi¬ 
nate, and did in course of time completely dominate, the whole mental, moral 
and social life of India, and, to a large degree, also its political life, a domina¬ 
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tion which lasted for millenniums. It would seem that, as an echo of their 
earlier and fuller spiritual inheritance, the ancestors of the Brahmans, when 
they entered Northern India, still possessed what one may call a system of 
practical magic based upon incantation, or the Occult correlations of sound, 
and on an understanding of personal, mental and psychical “magnetism.” 
This system they used, from the beginning, to establish their power and 
influence. .They sought and received rewards from those of the princes who 
were not Initiates, for the performance of magical ceremonies whose general 
purpose was to secure success and prosperity by influencing and dominating 
psychic conditions, by establishing a favourable and positive psychic atmos¬ 
phere, much as a magnetically gifted orator establishes an ascendency over 
his audience, largely by using, even though unconsciously, the same Occult 
powers of the voice, which carries and spreads his personal magnetism. So, 
in the Upanishads, we find many stories of Brahman practitioners of this 
magical system of magnetic sound invited by princes to perform ceremonies 
making for success. And we find that they receive as their reward large 
herds of cattle, in which, as in other ancient lands, wealth mainly consisted. 
Many of these earlier ceremonies centred about an altar on which burned a 
sacred fire, symbol of the Hidden Fire of the Spirit, and personified as the god 
Agni, Lord of the Sacred Fire, to whom are addressed the first series of hymns 
of the Rig Veda. Worship of the Hidden Fire, symbolized by an ever-burning 
sacred flame, is of immemorial antiquity; it goes back to the immensely remote 
time before a branch of the white Central Asian race made its way to prehis¬ 
toric Persia, carrying with it the spiritual essence of Zoroastrianism. 

Thus “sacrifice,” in this earliest period, would appear to have consisted 
wholly of adoration of the sacred, perpetual fire, into which melted butter 
was poured as an offering of consecrated fuel, symbolizing the offering of the 
personal powers to the divine Spiritual Fire, the Logos. There was a second 
form of rite, namely, the Soma “sacrifice,” with which the Sama Veda is 
largely concerned. The Soma appears to have been a stimulant, or narcotic, 
which, by rendering quiescent the physical powers, gave the psychical powers 
freer play, thus liberating the faculties of clairvoyance and clairaudience, 
much as these powers may be liberated to-day by the methods of hypnotism. 
It is true that there was also a “divine Soma,” a genuine spiritual influx, of 
which the natural Soma became the symbol; yet it seems certain that the 
physical Soma, the magical narcotic, was widely used in the system of prac¬ 
tical magic hereditary among the white Brahmans. It may be noted, in 
passing, that a very similar cult exists to the present day among the remoter 
pagan tribes who inhabit the high mountains of Western Mexico; they prepare 
a magical potion from certain kinds of cactus, which they hold sacred, and 
by its use their magicians induce “prophetic” states, that is, psychical states 
of clairvoyance and clairaudience. To make the parallel closer, the aboriginal 
Mexicans have a cycle of immemorial songs or incantations used in these rites 
only, which may well be compared with the verses of the Sama Veda, chanted 
by the Brahmans at the Soma sacrifice. 
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Besides these two earlier “sacrifices” of ^ i and ^.^mely^the sacrifice 

■ r *£ rs 

would seem that three different motives may be asagn • J’ 

to vain the goodwill of the supernatural powers for the flocks 

an offering corresponding to the first fruits of the e s. econ ^ ^ obtain 

sr s>v ** 2 ^ as 

it h rest b s e on a t r he n belief that freshly shed blood is a potent aid to '"vocations 
of ghostly powers, whether human or elemental. It is, me , P 

Xi^o^LTT^ee motives entered into te***%^£ 

animal sacrifices by the Brahman priesthood, and it is also’ of 

svstem of animal sacrifices had prevailed for ages among the darker races; ot 

Southern India, among whom many forms of black magic, generany associated 

with mesmeric influences, have always prevailed. Atany' ra ^ 

that the Brahmans very generally adopted the practice of f animal m^ cnfices 

as an additional means of extending the despotic power of^ their 

over the princes and peoples of India. Already m the oldest Upamshads 

there is much evidence of their success m this effort. 

When the Buddha began his mission, this system of animal sacntewas 
firmly established. It need hardly be said that in it his Order, ] g 
abstain from animal food and from the taking > of Me, could have no part 
whatever. But it seems clear that the Buddha s plan went far 
establishment of an Order as a direct recruiting ground for the Lodge H 
desired also to bring about the redemption of the Brahmans tc.break^up 
great, tyrannous system of priestcraft, and so to purify the Brahman race 
that its exceptional qualities and gifts might be turned in the direction of 
spiritual development and attainment. To gain this end he worked along 
several lines. First, he made many appeals to the best and highest elemen 
in the character of the Brahmans, to their ancient, submerged spiritual 
heredity, and in fact succeeded in winning many disciples from their ranks. 
How far the Brahmanical minds of these new Buddhists were influential in 
changing his directly practical teachings into the somewhat wire-drawn 
dialectics of certain schools of Buddhism, just as earlier Brahmanical minds 
had metamorphosed the spiritual discipline of the old Rajput schools into 
controversial philosophical systems, is an interesting subject of inquiry 

which we cannot at present pursue. - 

The Buddha made a second attack on Brahman priestcraft by flatly deny- 
ing at everv opportunity, the claim of the Brahmans to rank above the 
Rajputs, or kshatriyas, and to hold the highest place among the four great 
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classes of Indian society. The Buddha in general refused to discuss questions 
of cosmogony, or, indeed, any questions which did not bear immediately on 
discipleship. It is of immense interest that on almost the only occasion 
when he did speak of cosmogony, giving an exceedingly interesting account 
of the development of the early races of mankind in the present world-period, 
the practical moral to which this cosmogonical teaching was made to lead 
was the superior rank and antiquity of the Kshatriyas, or Rajputs, and the 
inferiority of the Brahman priests. So consistently is this purpose carried 
out that, while in enumerations of the four classes in all Brahmanical books, 
the Brahmans invariably stand first, this is never the case in the Buddhist 
scriptures, which as invariably give the precedence to the Kshatriyas. This 
became such an ingrained habit with the Buddhist recorders that even when 
they tell of a Brahman enumerating the four classes, they make him yield 
the first place to the Kshatriya, something which no Brahman would con¬ 
ceivably have done. 

Finally, the Buddha threw the great weight of his influence against the 
whole system of animal sacrifice, which was one of the means through which 
the Brahman priestcraft riveted its power upon the people. He worked 
toward this end both by example and by precept. The disciples of his Order 
were pledged, as we have seen, not to take life. Further, his teaching of 
Karma, and of Liberation through spiritual effort, ran directly contrary to 
the Brahmanical system of expiation through the sacrifice of animals; it was 
the exact equivalent of Paul’s affirmation: “It is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sins.” The Buddha further faced the 
problem directly, in a discourse which is recorded in one of the Suttas named 
after the Brahman Kutadanta, who is the central figure of the episode there 
related. It is a part of the fine, pervading humour of the Suttas that the 
name of this distinguished Brahman means “peak-tooth,” as though with 
reference to his creophagous character. 

The recorders of the Sutta begin, as always, by painting in a rich Oriental 
background, against which the leading figures presently come forth, repre¬ 
sented dramatically, by their own words, rather than descriptively. We are 
told that the Buddha was journeying through the country of the Magadhas, ac¬ 
companied by about five hundred disciples, and that, coming to the settlement 
of Khanumata, he was encamped with his followers in a garden where young 
mango trees were planted; their deep shade offering a pleasant resting place.^ 

Now it happened that a part at least of the land of this region, very ferti^ 
and teeming with life, had been bestowed by the King of the Magadhas, 
Seniya Bimbisara, on the distinguished Brahman Kutadanta, just as large 
tracts are granted to Brahmans in Rajputana to-day; the Brahman Kutadanta 
had succeeded to that extent in establishing himself and acquiring worldly 
wealth. Perhaps as an act of gratitude, he had formed the design of offering 
a great sacrifice of animals: seven hundred bulls, seven hundred bullocks, 
seven hundred heifers, seven hundred goats and seven hundred rams had been 
assembled, to be slaughtered for the glory of Kutadanta, and many Brahmans 
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had gathered together, to take part in the sacrifice, and, we may suppose, in 
11 the leavings of the sacrifice,” according to the phrase of the Bhagavad Gita. 

When the Buddha and his disciples encamped in the mango garden, the 
fame of his coming went abroad among the people, both the Brahmans and 
the householders of Khanumata, and they said among themselves: “The 
ascetic Gotama, in truth, the son of the Sakyas, he who went forth from the 
Sakya family, has come with many of his disciples and is encamped here in 
the mango garden. Concerning the Master Gotama fair fame has gone abroad, 
that this Master is an Arhat, a perfect Buddha, full of wisdom and virtue, 
a welcome one, teaching the way of salvation to devas and men. He teaches 
a law of righteousness lovely in its beginning, lovely in its middle, lovely in 
its consummation. It is good, in truth, to go to see such an Arhat as he!” 
So the Brahmans and householders of Khanumata went forth in larger and 
lesser groups toward the mango garden. 

Now, at this very time it happened that the distinguished Brahman Kuta- 
danta had mounted to the upper terrace of his dwelling, shaded and cherished 
by cooling breezes, to enjoy a “day-sleep,” as the Pali phrase goes, and, seeing 
the groups of Brahmans and householders going past toward the mango 
garden, he asked his major-domo what this concourse might mean. His 
major-domo repeated to him what the Brahmans and householders were 
saying to each other, concerning the coming of the ascetic Gotama and his 
high spiritual rank. 

Wisely and logically the Brahman Kutadanta determined within himself 
that, since he was contemplating a great sacrifice, and since the ascetic Gotama 
was reputed to be learned concerning sacrifice, it would be well to visit the 
ascetic Gotama, and to consult him regarding the proper consummation of the 
threefold sacrifice with its sixteen concomitants. So he sent the major-domo 
to the Brahmans and householders of Khanumata, who were on their way to 
the mango garden, asking them to await his coming, for he too desired to 
visit the ascetic Gotama. So the major-domo carried the message. 

The recorders of the story, with their love for round numbers, say that 
several hundred Brahmans had come to be present at the great sacrifice which 
the Brahman Kutadanta had prepared. When the major-domo brought his 
message, they asked somewhat incredulously among themselves whether it 
could be true that the distinguished Brahman Kutadanta was planning to 
visit the ascetic Gotama. 

The Brahmans raised their voices in protest, declaring that it was not 
seemly that the highly distinguished Brahman Kutadanta should visit the 
ascetic Gotama; a Brahman deeply versed in Vedic lore, a teacher of disciples, 
a holder of rich lands from the king of the Magadhas, and, withal, a man 
venerable and full of years. On the contrary, it would be more fitting that 
the ascetic Gotama, who was a much younger man, should first visit the dis¬ 
tinguished Brahman Kutadanta. It would seem, then, that this event took 
place comparatively early in the Buddha’s long mission, while the fact of his 
relative youth was still very noticeable. 
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But the worthy Kutadanta held to his purpose. The ascetic Gotama was 
an Arhat, a Buddha, supremely enlightened; moreover neither m birth nor 
lineage did he at any point yield to the good Brahman himself. So Kutadanta 
would go, in spite of protests, to visit the ascetic Gotama. 

So not only did he go, but carried with him the whole Brahmanical company, 
winning them over to his view. So they all went together to the mango 
garden and greeted the Master, taking their seats in silence beside him. 

Then Kutadanta the Brahman spoke thus: 

“It has been heard by me, Sir Gotama, that the ascetic Gotama knows 
well the successful conduct of the threefold sacrifice with its sixteen con¬ 
comitants. But I myself do not know well the successful conduct of the 
threefold sacrifice with its sixteen concomitants, yet I desire to offer a great 
sacrifice. It were a fortunate thing for me, if the worthy Gotama would 
instruct me concerning the successful conduct of the threefold sacrifice. 

The situation is deeply humorous, and was so felt by every devout Buddhist 
hearer of the Sutta. That the Master of mercy should be consulted regarding 
the right method of slaughtering hundreds of bulls and rams, and that, instead 
of reproaching Kutadanta and condemning the whole proceeding without 
stint, the Master should appear to give the advice which was asked for, of 
necessity appealed to the keen sense of humour which runs through these 
ancient books, a humour whose characteristic is, that it is invariably coupled 
with a high spiritual purpose. Further, it is profoundly characteristic of the 
Buddha’s method, that he put himself as far as possible in the position of his 
questioner, accepted that questioner’s views, and then proceeded, always from 
the questioner’s standpoint, so to unfold the principles involved, as to bring 
the questioner gradually to accept the truer, deeper view, to adopt the prin¬ 
ciples of the Buddha’s teaching. In pursuance of this wise method, the 
Buddha said nothing to the Brahman Kutadanta regarding the evils of the 
system of animal sacrifices or the sin of taking life. Instead, he answered with 

his habitual courtesy: „ 

“Hear, then, Brahman, paying good heed, and I shall declare the matter. 

“So be it, Sir!” the Brahman Kutadanta replied. The Master said: 

“In by-gone days, Brahman, there was a king, Maha-vijita by name, whose 
kingdom was great, who had much wealth and stored-up gold and silver, 
with great treasure of wealth and grain, with full treasury and bams. Once, 
when the king had withdrawn himself in secret, he reflected, thinkinfh^^ 
possess all the good things a mortal can desire, the wide circle of the eart|« 
have won for my pleasure. It would be well for me to make a great sacrifice, 
to gain long life and prosperity!’ And so King Maha-vijita summoned his 
household priest and told him the thought that had come to him when he 
was withdrawn into solitude, and of his purpose to make a great sacrifice, 
securing long life and prosperity, and asking to be instructed as to how the 
sacrifice should be made to this end. 

“Thus addressed, the Brahman household priest replied to the king, saying 
that the king’s realm was disturbed and troubled, beset with highwaymen 
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and robbers. Should the king levy a contribution at such a time for a great 
sacrifice, the king would err. Or should the king determine to visit these evil¬ 
doers with swift punishment, this also would not avail, for those who escaped 
would continue as before to do deeds of violence. But there is a better way: 
not to punish, but to help. Wherever there are those in the king’s realm who 
are engaged in husbandry, let the king give them seed-corn. Wherever there 
are those in the king’s realm who are engaged in trading, let the king give 
them money. Wherever there are those in the king’s realm who are in the 
king’s service, let the king give them food and payment. Then these men 
will no longer trouble the peace of the king’s land, the revenues of the king’s 
realm will increase, the land will enjoy peace, men will rejoice and dandle their 
sons in their arms, and none in the kingdom will bolt his door. 

“The king did even so, and all went as the Brahman household priest had 
said. The revenues of the king’s realm increased, the land enjoyed peace, 
men rejoiced and dandled their sons in their arms, and none bolted his door. 

“Then the king summoned the Brahman, his household priest, and said, 
‘Tranquility is restored, revenue is increased, contentment reigns. I desire 
now, Brahman, to make a great sacrifice. Instruct me how this may be done, 
for long life and prosperity! ’ 

“Thereupon the Brahman, the household priest, counselled the king to 
gain the consent of four great classes of his subjects to the sacrifice: first, the 
Kshatriyas who governed lands under the king; second, the Kshatriyas who 
were ministers in the king’s service; third, the Brahmans of distinction, 
whether in the country or in the cities; fourth, the rich householders, whether 
in the country or in the cities. The king sought their consent, and all gladly 
gave it. Thus all these classes were made partakers of the sacrifice.” 

Then the Buddha enumerated eight virtues, eight gifts and graces which 
the king possessed, and in like manner four virtues possessed by the Brahman, 
the household priest. These twelve gifts, together with the consent of the 
four classes, making sixteen in all, became the sixteen concomitants of the 
sacrifice. And further, a generous attitude of the king’s mind, thrice repeated, 
completed the threefold nature of the sacrifice, according to the traditional 
rule. The Buddha continued: 

“At that sacrifice, verily, Brahman, no cattle were slain, nor any goats, nor 
fowl, nor swine, nor was any living thing deprived of life; no trees were felled, 
nor was sacred grass cut to strew upon the ground; nor was any compulsion 
used upon those who helped. Only clarified butter, oil, fresh butter, curds, 
honey and the juice of sugar-cane were offered in making that sacrifice.” 

Many beneficent results followed in that ancient realm. And among those 
who heard the Buddha, the results were not less happy. All the Brahmans 
applauded, saying, That was a true sacrifice! That was a successful 
sacrifice!” 

All, indeed, applauded excepting only Kutadanta. Then the Brahmans 
who had come with him asked him whether he did not approve. Kutadanta 
replied: “I do not withhold approval from what the ascetic Gotama has said, 
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but this thought came to me: ‘The ascetic Gotama does not say, “Thus did 
I hear,” nor does he say, “Thus should it be!” The ascetic Gotama says 
instead, “Thus it was.”’ Therefore I thought within myself, ‘Of a truth 
the ascetic Gotama was at that time the king, or the Brahman, the household 
priest!’” The Buddha answered that he was the priest. 

Thereupon Kutadanta asked whether there might not be some better, 
higher sacrifice, noble though that ancient sacrifice had been. And in answer 
the Buddha revealed to Kutadanta the path of discipleship, as the true offering. 
Kutadanta was completely won, and straightway sought and gained admission 
to the Master’s Order. 

There remains the practical outcome of the story. The Brahman Kutadanta 
countermanded the great sacrifice that he had planned, and gave orders that 
the cattle and sheep and goats he had assembled should be spared, and should 
live their lives in peace. In that instance, at any rate, the sacrifice of animals 
came to an end. 

Concerning the larger results of this teaching, it may be profitable to quote 
what Professor T. W. Rhys Davids wrote, a good many years ago, concerning 
this Sutta: 

“On this question, as on the question of caste or social privileges, the early 
Buddhists took up, and pushed to its logical conclusions, a rational view held 
by others. And on this question of sacrifice their party won. The Vedic 
sacrifices, of animals, had practically been given up when the long struggle 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism reached its close. Isolated instances 
of such sacrifices are known even down to the Muhammadan invasion. But 
the battle was really won by the Buddhists and their allies. And the com¬ 
bined ridicule and earnestness of our Sutta will have had its share in bringing 
about the victory.” 

This is, perhaps, too optimistic; for it is certain that the sacrifice of animals, 
under Brahman auspices, lingers in India to-day, for example, at Kalighat. 
Further, it is worth noting that the sacrifice of the story, which met with such 
hearty approval from the Buddha’s listeners, namely, the pouring of melted 
butter or oil into the consecrated fire, was more truly the original Vedic sacri¬ 
fice, as contrasted with the sacrifice of animals, which was probably taken over 
from the dark races of Southern India. 

Finally, Rhys Davids speaks of the long struggle between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism coming to an end. We should remember that it ended in the con^ 
plete defeat of the Buddhists, and in their violent expulsion from India, a 
violence whose heavy Karma still weighs on that afflicted land. Brahman 
priestcraft was completely triumphant. Though the Buddha may have won 
the lesser victory, the partial abolition of animal sacrifices, he failed in the 
great heroic effort, the spiritual redemption of the whole Brahman order with 
its rich possibilities for good. There have been, and are, many noble and 
pure-hearted Brahmans; nevertheless, the Brahman order, as a whole, remains 
a tyrannous and ambitious priestcraft, the greatest barrier to the spiritual 
regeneration of India. 
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S ILENTLY they come to us across the twilight spaces—intimations of 
the spiritual world, dim memories of the past, whispers also out of the 
future. Silently they come, like lines of golden light upon a sunset 
lawn; lengthening as they reach us, we of the shadows; creeping toward us, 
closer and closer as we watch and wonder, until they touch us, touch our feet, 
our faces, then reach and touch our hearts. 

What do we do with them then, when we are conscious of that magical 
touch, when the sweet pain of its yearning sweeps over us? Are we fright¬ 
ened? Do we find unbearable that stab and quiver, that sense of something 
strange, that force which holds and compels? Do we struggle to get free of 
it, to awaken into the understood and wonted? Yes, many times, alas; but 
God is patient; and the experience returns again and again, with its wealth 
of opportunity, returns with added reproach and beseeching, with an invi¬ 
tation from which, perhaps, once more we fly. 

Yet there it lies across our lives, like golden light across a sunset lawn; and 
however we turn we cannot forget; however much we deepen our shadows, 
there remains the memory of that tender glory with all its poignancy of long¬ 
ing and regret. 

Some day we shall not deny it; trembling, it may be, but with hope, we 
shall yield to its embraces. Then we shall have found heaven upon earth, 
heaven here and beyond: then we shall live in the radiance of union with 
the Master. 

Cave. 
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I HAVE been asked to speak to you to-night upon those recent advances 
in the field of physics which are revolutionizing the scientific view of the 
physical universe, and which, as formulated in Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity, have been given wide notoriety—though little intelligibility- 
through the public press. It is a theme which is of special interest to students 
of Theosophy for two reasons. First, because the break-down of the old, 
accepted theories, and the nature of the new, both confirm, to a remarkable 
degree, the contentions of Madame Blavatsky as set forth fifty years ago in 
Isis Unveiled , and later in The Secret Doctrine ,* and, second, because it offers 
an opportunity to make clear the answer to a question which is, perhaps, not 
often asked explicitly, but which must, none the less, be present in many 
minds. This question is why we of the Society do not throw more of our 
weight and effort into the furthering of modern scientific research, but rather 
seem to hold back from it, though it is so patently pressing toward the very 
truths which Theosophy has proclaimed and of which the Society was, at 
one time, almost the only champion in the Western world. The answer is, 
that knowledge of outer things which is not based upon knowledge of inner 
things, knowledge which is gained from any other standpoint than that of 
spiritual reality, must always be deceptive; and intellectual attainment, not 
rooted in moral attainment, must ultimately act to its possessor’s undoing. 
It was through this unbalancing of man’s nature that the great civilizations 
of the past were destroyed, and the same causes must act always to the same 
end. Truth, to be truth, must be universal, and knowledge which is sought 
and found only on the plane of the intellect is thus robbed of that which makes 
it true. The more accurate such knowledge is, the greater its achievement, 
its appeal and glamour, the more dangerous it becomes in ensnaring and hold¬ 
ing man in the shadow-land of illusion, concealing from him that it is illusion, 
through its reference of shadows only to shadows, and thus shutting him 
out from the causal world of the real,—the spiritual world, which alone enables 
him to rise above the merely relative and temporal, and where, only, he can 
realize his true being. 

I hope that I may be able to return to this question and answer, and to 
consider the bearing of these new scientific views upon the theosophical phil¬ 
osophy and attitude, but whether it will be possible to do so this evening, oH 
whether it must be postponed to another meeting, I do not know; for I have 
first the task of attempting to give an intelligible outline of the new theories, 
and of making clear the change that they require in the habitual concept of 
the physical world. The readjustments demanded are radical, and at first 


* From the stenographic notes of an address before the New York Branch of The Theosophical Society 
February i6th, 1929. 
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seem very strange, so that the task is one of no small difficulty. That I am 
able to undertake it at all is in large part due to the brilliant expository genius 
of Professor A. S. Eddington, Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, from whose work I shall draw freely. Though his 
technical Report on the Relativity Theory of Gravitation requires more than 
usual mathematical knowledge, his two popular books upon the subject 
Space , Time and Gravitation , published in 1923, and The Nature of the Physical 
World, which has just appeared in book form, embodying the series of Gifford 
Lectures he delivered in the University of Edinburgh in 1927—can be read 
by anyone who is really interested in the subject. 

Revolutionary as is the change in view which the Theory of Relativity 
asks of us, it is not without precedent. It is directly comparable to that 
involved in ceasing to think of the earth as fixed and flat, and conceiving it, 
instead, as a globe in very rapid motion. It is comparable in its difficulties 
and paradoxes, in its causes, and in its results. How great these difficulties 
were we do not now often pause to recall, though I fancy most of us encoun¬ 
tered some of them in our own childhood when we thought of the antipodes. 
Lactantius, a contemporary of Constantine and a man of no mean intellectual 
ability, reflects the attitude of his time towards those who maintained the 
sphericity of the earth and that people might live upon its other side. 

“How can there be anyone so absurd,” he says in the Divina Institutions , 
“as to think that men can have their feet higher than their heads; or that in 
those parts of the earth, instead of resting on the ground, things hang down; 
crops and trees grow downward; rain, snow and hail fall upward onto the 
earth? Who indeed can wonder at the hanging gardens, which are reckoned 
as one of the seven wonders, when the philosophers would have us believe 
in hanging fields and cities, seas and mountains? ... If you ask those 
who maintain these monstrous notions why everything does not fall off into 
the heavens on that side, they reply that it is of the nature of things that all 
objects having weight are borne toward the centre, and that everything is 
connected with the centre, like the spokes of a wheel; while light things, like 
clouds, smoke and fire, are borne away from the centre and seek the heavens. 

I scarce know what to say of such fellows who, when once they have wandered 
from truth, persevere in their foolishness and defend their absurdities by new 
absurdities. Sometimes I imagine that their philosophizing is all a joke, 
or that they know the truth well enough and only defend these lies in a per¬ 
verse attempt to exhibit and exercise their wit.” 

That is quite the tone and temper of many lay discussions of the modern 
Relativity Theory. It is the paradoxes which strike us first, and upon which 
we are most tempted to dwell; but that is not the way in which we can come 
most quickly to some understanding of the theory itself. For this we must 
look to what can be said in its favour, rather than in disfavour, and consider 
the reasons which have led to its adoption. These reasons are, as I have 
suggested, comparable to those of which Lactantius was so scornful, and to 
those which later led to the abandonment of the old Ptolemaic system in the 
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triumph of Galileo and Copernicus. Though it is not the usual method of 
approach, I believe we can come to the heart of the matter most easily bv 
making use of these parallels. 

For the sphericity of the earth, there were good observational reasons,— 
not apparent in small areas of the earth’s surface, but becoming evident when 
observations at distant points were compared. So far as we can go back in 
the history of astronomy, we find that the shape of the earth was known 
to the learned, though not popularly accepted. It was as correctly given in 
the Ptolemaic as in the Copemican system. For the theory that the earth 
revolved around the sun, however, there was no observational or experimental 
evidence whatever. On the contrary, the evidence of the senses was all 
against it. One could see the sun rise and set; the stars circle through the 
night, their motion known through the ages, charted and predictable. Coper¬ 
nicus had to overthrow this evidence of the senses, and to point out that in 
the very nature of things no one could tell from observation whether it was 
the earth or the heavens which moved. All one could say was that they 
moved m relation to each other. Here he took his stand upon the first principle 
of Relativity, and challenged his opponents to overthrow him. Of course 
it supported his view no more than it did theirs, but it nullified the advantage 
they had had and the evidence on which they had relied. It left a fair field 
for either theory, so that what actually determined the adoption of the Coper- 
mean system was the greater simplicity of the motions it assumed, and the 
relative ease of mathematical calculation,—these, and the feeling which we 
all have, but which is often erroneous, that the simpler is the more probable. 
It seemed far more probable and simple to suppose that the earth was turn¬ 
ing on its axis than that all the heavens were revolving around it; and by assum¬ 
ing that it revolved around the sun, the complicated epicycloids of the apparent 
motion of the planets could be reduced to simple circles or ellipses. It was 
then simplicity, and only simplicity, that led us to the theory that the earth 
moved round the sun, instead of the sun moving round the earth. In all 
other ways the system of Ptolemy was as accurate, as successful in predicting 
events, as that of Copernicus,—and was far more closely in accord with the 
familiar appearance of things; for to trace the motion of the stars as we see 
them, we have still to translate back from Copernicus to Ptolemy. 

But what if the sun itself be also moving? Let us think for a moment of 
the way in which motions compound. We are on a train; when, as Eddington 
says, we look out of the window and see a cow gliding past at fifty miles an 
hour, “we remark that the creature is enjoying a rest.” The train draws 
out from the depot; we walk back along the aisle, moving with regard to the 
train, but, for a time, keeping abreast of the same point in the platform. The 
platform itself is moving with the motion of the earth, turning around the 
earth’s axis, hurtling through space around the sun; and there is no reason to 
assume that the sun itself is at rest. What is at rest? What is our actual 
motion? May all these different motions actually nullify one another? 
Is there any means of telling? 
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This is the question that Michelson and Morley asked themselves forty 
years ago, and thought that they had found a way to answer it. It is a well 
known fact, easily proved by arithmetical calculation or experiment, that it 
takes less time to swim a hundred yards across the current of a river and 
back, than it does to swim a hundred yards up or down stream and back. 
You go through more water, in that sense your course is longer, in the latter 
case than in the former. If then, as science supposes, the earth is moving 
through the aether like a boat through the water, or, what is the same thing, 
if the aether be flowing past the earth, it should take a swimmer in the aether 
longer to go a given distance and back in the direction of the earth’s motion, 
than to go the same distance and back at right angles to that motion. Michel¬ 
son and Morley performed this experiment of racing two beams of light, as 
swimmers in the aether, to distant mirrors and back over courses at right angles 
to each other. They confidently expected that one would return before the 
other, and that so the direction of the earth’s motion through the aether 
would be determined. Greatly to their surprise the result was a dead-heat. 
They turned the apparatus around and tried it again, but with the same 
result. The two rays returned at the same time. They waited six months, 
so that the earth’s motion around the sun should have reversed its direction; 
but again there was a tie. This negative result appeared to contradict all 
theory and experience. Two equal runners are set unequal courses, yet 
return at the same time. How explain the contradiction? 

For a while there was no explanation. If we can imagine that Ptolemy 
and Copernicus were watching the experiment, it may be supposed that 
Ptolemy would have had his revenge; for if the race appeared to prove any¬ 
thing, it seemed to prove that the earth was at rest in the aether,—that Coper¬ 
nicus was wrong and that Ptolemy had been right. But by this time the 
concept of the earth’s motion has been too closely interwoven into the whole 
fabric of science to be easily extricated, and, so far as I know, the possibility 
was never even suggested. The negative results of the Michelson-Morley 
experiment, and of others which confirmed them, remained a mystery until 
FitzGerald advanced the theory that our ideas and measurements of length 
were themselves dependent upon motion, and that the handicap which it had 
been thought had been imposed upon one of the two beams of light was 
therefore illusory. It had been made to travel more miles, but each “mile” 
had been shortened. 

This at first seems a very wild assumption, but we must remember that all 
our measurements of length are ultimately equivalent to measurements with 
a foot rule or yard stick—the application of a rigid rod, end to end over the 
distance to be measured,—and so depend upon the assumption that that rigid 
rod maintains the same length. Now we know that certain things, tempera¬ 
ture for instance, change the length of the rod. The length of the rod repre¬ 
sents, in the scientific view, a balance between the forces drawing its particles 
together, and the motions which tend to keep them apart. To increase the 
temperature is to increase the motions, and so to lengthen the rod. This is 
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understood and allowed for, the length of the rod being “corrected” for tem¬ 
perature. But it had not occurred to anyone, before, that a similar allow¬ 
ance might have to be made for any increase in the forces drawing the par¬ 
ticles together. These forces are of an electro-magnetic character. The 
particles are charged with electricity, and when an electric charge is set in 
motion it generates a magnetic field, or force. This magnetic force acts to 
draw the particles closer together in the direction of the motion given to the 
rod, so that when it is moved in the direction of its length, it becomes shorter 
than when it is moved at right angles to its length. For small velocities the 
contraction is negligible, but for large velocities it is by no means negligible. 
Calculated theoretically, upon the basis of Maxwell’s electro-magnetic laws, 
it is found to be exactly what is required to account for the result of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment. The increased number of metres, which had 
to be traversed by the ray in the direction of the earth’s motion, was exactly 
balanced by the shortening of each metre along that course. 

This introduces us into Alice in Wonderland. As I point my walking stick 
in one direction or another its length changes. I turn my body and grow 
thin and broad, or deep of chest and narrow of shoulder. I lie down on a 
bed with my head to the north and am of different length than when I sleep 
with my head to the east. Why do we not notice it? Because everything 
keeps the same scale, the same appearance, and so the fact is concealed from 
us, at least this is the explanation that Relativists ask us to accept. But 
as they point out that all motion is relative, the effects of motion must also 
be relative, and therefore would only exist for an observer with respect to 
whom we were in rapid motion, as we are not in respect to one another. The 
result would, we are to suppose, be very noticeable to some observer on another 
planet, or to the consciousness of a “beta” particle shooting by us at something 
less than the speed of light. But to ourselves, our own motion, and the effects 
which it may produce, cannot be apparent. One effect must always neutralize 
another. This is what has been called the first or restricted Principle of Rela¬ 
tivity: “It is impossible by any experiment to detect uniform motion relative 
to the aether.” 

Indeed, if we try to think of what motion through a perfectly continuous 
and homogeneous medium might mean to us, we shall find the idea replete 
with difficulties. We can think of motion through water, because we con¬ 
ceive of water as composed of particles. We leave one particle behind and 
come to another. But we cannot do this if there be no particles—if all be 
homogeneous and continuous. As Madame Blavatsky long since pointed 
out. the scientific conception of the aether is a congeries of mutually con¬ 
tradictory properties, and science to-day confesses this. It is a highly illogical 
conception, though it has been a useful one; and there is every indication that 
it must be revised—as Madame Blavatsky contended. 

The General Relativity Theory—as distinct from the first, restricted theory 
—may be approached, not through the motion of the earth, but through its 
sphericity; for this theory has, as one of its first and most important results, 
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nize that these differences, and dependence of the judgment on the judge, 
have their direct correspondences in the physical world; and that the most 
material properties of “inanimate” bodies, their mass and energy, their size 
and shape, their presence in the “past” or “future” all those qualities which 
seemed most constant and independent of the personal colouring of our con¬ 
sciousness—are relative, and vary with the motion of the beholder, though 
this beholder be but a mechanical, scientific instrument in a laboratory. 
Science, it is true, has not yet recognized that this relativity and mutability 
of the outer world is but the reflection of the richness and depth of the inner 
world—and therein lies our quarrel with science; but it has at least begun to 
recognize that the outer world has no permanence and definiteness of its own; 
that it is but a shadow-land of shifting symbols. 

We said, a moment ago, that what is merely time for one man may be a 
mingling of time and space for another. Professor Eddington illustrates this 
by a clock striking the hours. Our clock here has just struck nine; an hour 
from now it will strike again; and for us these will be two events which, occur¬ 
ring in the same place, were separated only in time, an hour apart. But 
for an observer on the sun, if we imagine him to see the fall of the hammers, 
the two events would not have occurred in the same place, but about seventy 
thousand miles apart, for that is approximately the distance that the earth 
travels in an hour on its orbit around the sun. When we speak of a “distant 
event,” we may mean “distant” in space, or in time, or in both, for both 
separate events. The Relativist, seeking greater definiteness, speaks of the 
“interval” between two events, this interval being made up of two com¬ 
ponents, one of space and one of time. Its measurement is a matter of the 
geometry of space-time; but, as we have just seen, each of its two components 
is relative, and different observers, in different states of motion, would divide 
them up differently. This opens a very fruitful field of paradox, where it 
would be amusing and interesting to linger, if we had not so much else claim¬ 
ing our attention. But as it is, we must seek the simplest view, and this 
is perhaps offered by the analogy that we used before. When our predecessors 
began to think of the earth as a sphere, they had to realize that what were 
“horizontal” and “vertical” for a man in one latitude were quite different 
from what they were at another. Between the pole and the equator they 
would be completely reversed. At the equator the North Star would be on 
the horizon; at the pole it would be directly overhead. This may make it 
seem less extraordinary that space and time should be relative in the same way. 

But there is a real difference between them, just as there is a real difference 
between horizontal and vertical, a difference that we cannot ignore. As the 
force of gravity acts vertically, not horizontally, upon us, so time acts on us 
as space does not. Though we put time and space together into a single 
whole, it does not mean that they may therefore be indiscriminately confused 
and recarved in any way. Our notion of time is really dual. There is an 
inner time and an outer time, and we cannot take the liberties with the inner 
that we can with the outer. As the two are not unrelated, there are limits to 
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be involved as well as space) would account for this, so that bodies should 
tend to move as they do move. The question may admit of more than one 
answer. Basing his work upon that of Minkowski, and approaching the 
problem as one of pure mathematics, Einstein has found several different 
solutions. Though differing in detail, however, they are all of the same char¬ 
acter, and have successively “explained” geometrically a widening range of 
physical phenomena. As a result, gravitation was first identified with inertia, 
and, within the last few weeks, with electro-magnetic phenomena as well,— 
as Madame Blavatsky always said it should be. The mathematics cannot 
concern us here, and our imaginations do not function very easily in the 
four-dimensional space-time with which the mathematics deals. But if we 
content ourselves with trying to draw a sort of two-dimensional picture, 
representing space as a surface, it is not hard to form a rough idea of what 
that surface should be like. In the first place, it must be curved,—not flat; 
and, where there is no matter, this curvature must be smooth and uniform. 
But wherever there is matter, there must be a hummock, or hill, breaking 
the smooth curvature. If you tried to walk across such a surface, these 
hummocks would deflect your course, and your path in their vicinity would 
have a different curvature. Relativity theory, therefore, returns to a geomet¬ 
rical picture of gravitation; but instead of the flat space and ruled vertical 
lines of the primitive picture, it has a curved, hummocky space, and curved 
lines, and it contends that the Newtonian conception was the result of trying 
to force this curved, hummocky surface to lie flat on a plane. 

This has been illustrated by the distortion that inevitably appears when¬ 
ever we try to draw a flat map of a considerable portion of the earth’s surface. 
For small areas, the distortion is negligible; but for large areas, if we preserve 
one feature, we inevitably distort some other. Most maps are drawn so as 
to preserve direction: that is, the north and south lines run parallel up and 
down the page. Now on the surface of the earth itself these lines are parallel 
at the equator, but all come together at the pole. On the map they are kept 
parallel, and the consequence is that a little circle around the pole is stretched 
out to the size of the equator, and all the northern regions are absurdly exag¬ 
gerated in size. Professor Eddington asks us to imagine how this would be 
interpreted by some ancient inhabitant of Greece, let us say, who adhered to 
the flat-earth theory and had found that flat maps represented quite correctly 
his own familiar country. He would naturally assume that they were equally 
correct in their representation of Greenland, and that the distances sho«n 
in his map were the true distances. But if he were to travel in GreenlWa, 
he would find that these distances certainly seemed much shorter than they 
“really” were as given on his scientific map. He would find that he walked 
very much faster in Greenland than in Greece, and was able to travel in a day 
what would have taken him weeks at home. How would he explain this? 
Professor Eddington suggests that if he were an ordinary man of his time, 
he would suppose that there was a demon living in Greenland who helped 
travellers on their way; but that if he were a scientist he would “invent a 
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Grasco-Latin polysyllable” to denote the mysterious force or agency which 
made the journeys seem so short. Relativity exorcises the demon of gravita¬ 
tion by pointing out the curvature of the physical world. 

When we put together time and space into a single whole, it is necessary to 
devise some common measure, or means of comparing distances in time with 
distances in space. In Relativity theory this is done through the velocity of 
light, which is about 186,000 miles a second, so that one second of time, 
what seems to us a very short period of time, corresponds to 186,000 miles, 
which seems to most of us, who are not astronomers, a fairly long distance in 
space. If we try to imagine what a single second of our bodily existence 
would look like in space-time, we must see it as very small—no more than a 
few feet in the space directions, but as stretching out 186,000 miles in the 
time direction. When we realize that to picture our whole physical life, from 
birth to death, we should have to multiply this length by the number of seconds 
our life lasts, we reach an idea in rather startling contrast to our ordinary 
notion that “life is short”. It has been likened to an earth worm; but it is 
a very thin and very elongated earth worm. It is often called our “world¬ 
line” stretching through time and space. Every physical body can be so 
represented. 

This affords us another way of illustrating gravitation geometrically. As 
we did before with space alone, let us now try to imagine a surface model of 
space-time. We shall have to condense all three dimensions of space into one, 
representing extension in space by distances measured along one edge of this 
table top, and extension in time by distances measured along the other edge 
at right angles to the first. The table cover, lying flat, would then serve to 
represent a flat space-time, in regions where there was no matter. Now let 
us try to introduce the picture of two material bodies in that space-time 
We can do this by making two ridges or wrinkles in the table cover, taking 
care to keep the rest of the cover smooth. As we trace their course, running 
back from the front edge of the table (along the time direction), these wrinkles 
may approach or diverge, just as any two bodies may approach or diverge 
Of specia 1 interest to us, however, is the fact that they can run parallel 
This is in flat space-time. But, Professor Eddington points out, if we try 
to make two similar puckers or wrinkles in a cloth lying on a curved instead 

and t 3 k 6 SU 1r ^ Sh f al ‘ find that il is not 50 eas y t0 make them run parallel 
,, 1 , kL 7 P ., he rest . ofthe cloth smooth. My coat sleeve wrinkles at the 

ti^tSTtor^ do not mn paraiiei: they run together - ** - 

J ? I" T Ut6S ' eft ° f the h ° Ur generousI y allowed me, and despite 

demoted ?f! / P™ 63 *“ t0 ° sh ° rt for even the bare outline I have 

attempted. I have, of course, had to omit far more than I could suggest- 

particular y I have slighted the paradoxes with which Relativity Theofv is 
replete. It is these which are usually dwelt upon when Relativity is discussed • 
but it seems to me that if they are introduced before the central ideas are 
grasped, they tend to obscure rather than to clarify the subject. Therefore, 
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I have deliberately omitted them. There are, however, certain conclusions 
to which the theory leads, that I ought not to omit, though I can do no mo e 
than note them,-since an adequate discussion of any one would requ re 
an evening in itself. As you hear them, they will remind you of familiar 
tenets of Theosophy, and it is distinctly interesting that they should now be 
advanced by a growing school of modern science as revolutionary discoveries. 
Once more I must remind you that they are not my conclusions, but those which 

sciences now adva^ ^ ^ mQst sign i fica nt and profound change 

in the scientific view is the disappearance of causality from the physical world. 
Force could be regarded as causal; but geometry can scarcely be so regarded. 
Physical science, in becoming geometrical, has thus become purely descriptive 
abandoning all effort to find or deal with causes. It sees the physical wo 
as but a ‘•shadow-land”. Professor Eddington insists upon this over and 
over again. It has no causal properties; it merely registers effects Nor has 
it any “ reality ” in itself. Professor Eddington is not quite sure what others 
mean when they use the word ‘‘reality”; but, in his own thought, that which 
lies behind the physical universe must be something in the nature of m 
stuff”, not always, perhaps, rising to the level of consciousness (or self- 
consciousness), but still of the same nature as our own minds, which give a 
significance to the physical world it would not otherwise have. 

2 Cyclic law is imbedded in the stuff and shape of nature. All things move 

in cycles; and as cycles are the basis of time-in contradistinction to duration 

—time is relative, as cycles are relative. 

, Space-time (manifestation) is not flat but curved, returning upon itself 
through a great sweep that yet is not infinite,-like the return upon itself of 
the surface of a sphere whose radius is in the neighbourhood of a thousand 
million light-years (a light-second being 186,000 miles). The physical uni¬ 
verse is thus finite, but unbounded. All that reaches us physically, all that 
our senses can perceive, comes to us from within this sphere. Its centre is 
everywhere; its boundary nowhere. So Theosophy has spoken of the gg 
of Brahma”, and of the great cycles or Maha Kalpas of manifestation. 

4. The physical universe has a grain in its structure, like the grain in 
rocks or trees, which is not merely relative, but inherent, and the same for all. 
This grain is revealed by the track of light, and the velocity of light is the 
limit which the velocities of material particles may approach, but never reac . 
At the velocity of light, mass and inertia become mathematically infinite^ 
and time stops. “Let there be light” formed the grain, the structural hn <0 

of all that followed. . 

r The light and heat and magnetism which radiate from a star out into 

space, and which are not intercepted and absorbed by other bodies, return 
again, through the curvature of space-time, to reconverge at the point of their 
departure. Thus there may be -ghost stars”, indistinguishable from a 
substantial star as a source of light and heat, but in which there is no p y- 
So Theosonhv traces the reconvergence of the skandhas, 
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the nucleus for the rebirth, or reincarnation, alike of stars and men and uni- 
verses. 

6. Matter has become wholly immaterial, unsubstantial. Mass and 
energy are inter-convertible and pass one into the other. Inertia, gravity, 
electro-magnetism, are likewise seen as different aspects of one another, and 
all are relative, the aspect that they show, or the effect that they appear to 
produce, depending upon the motion of the observer. 

7. In all physical experiments and measurements of space and time and 
mass and force, we either gain only relative knowledge or else discover we 
are facing a mere truism. The reason for this is that we are viewing, or 
attempting to view the physical universe from within the physical universe , and 
are thus always measuring things against themselves. Our very notion of 
“length” is derived from what we try to measure by that notion. It is thus 
like measuring a length by taking as a unit a fixed fraction of that length. 
Everything is four fourths of itself, or ten tenths of itself. Such measurements 
yield mere truisms; and all purely physical “laws” are no more than such 
truisms. 

Over and over again Madame Blavatsky contended that no real knowledge 
of any plane of being could be gained from within that plane; that to see it 
truly, and as it is, it must be seen from above. This is fundamental in the 
whole procedure of occultism. Relativity theory—or more truly, as I believe, 
the genius of Professor Eddington working on that theory—now enunciates 
the same conclusion. It, too, insists that no real knowledge can be gained 
that way. There are no true and independent standards by which to measure. 
The causes operative are not there. It is a mere shadow-land; but science has 
not yet recognized that the more we compare shadows with shadows, the less 
we perceive the one important thing about them that it behooves us most 
to perceive—the fact that they are shadows. 

They are of significance only in that they are shadows of something real; 
and that reality is to be seen, not by looking at the shadow or where it falls, 
but by turning ourselves about until we face that which casts the shadow. To 
become absorbed in the play of shadows, to think of them as our own world, 
and to identify ourselves with them, is to make ourselves, also, but the shadow 
of ourselves. 

The one outstanding merit of Relativity Theory is that it makes it so easy 
for us to see this; to recognize the shadowy emptiness of the physical world, 
and so to turn away from it to the world of causal reality—to the world of 
spiritual consciousness and spiritual being—to the world to which Theosophy 
points and to which it would lead us. 


Henry Bedinger Mitchell. 
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“The Race To The Sea” 

A BOUT the middle of September, 1914, the world began to waken to a 
realization of the fact (still only dimly felt, however) that the War was 

, “J*™* a " ew phase ’ that theatre of the fiercest conflict was to 

change, and those of us in England who were straining at the leash in our 
eagerness to get over there ”, breathlessly snatched at any and all news which 
came from the front. Looking back upon that time, now that the years have 
given us not only a clearer knowledge of the actual military situation, denied 
us at the moment, but also a perspective, we can see that the rapidly moving 
and seemingly tangled events, so bewildering at all times to civilians, were in 
ra rt y Btewiily p haPmg ^ hemselves int0 an overly plan. The Germans had 

Battl of^h A^" 3 ’ BaMle ° f thC Mame had been followed b y the 

but whfl! lh nC ’ r, 0fte ” b6en SP ° ken 0f as a transition battle; 

from Np the enemy had succeeded in forming a new line stretching eastward 
from Noyon to Verdun, and was attempting a new offensive, hoping to bring 

F Il t rr V1Ct ° r { Which they had failed t0 a t the Marne, the 
n - b H - Bh Command h ^ n their great flanking movement west of the 
Oise, turning around the German right, aiming first at St. Quentin in the 
ope of cutting off one of the chief lines of communication, then heading 

If°the Afl f 3 m I h n GemlanS ’ ° f C ° UrSe ’ reco ^ ized the new danger 
stilf A A- S J°r d reach Be gUim ' they would i° in the Belgian Field Amy 
still guarding Antwerp and stretching along the Scheldt, and the German occm 

pation of Belgium would become very precarious indeed; further, and of well 
nigh equal concern, all hope of taking the Channel ports-which it was now 
realized should have been taken at a much earlier stage of the War, when 
it would have been comparatively easy-all chance of seizing this most impor¬ 
tant strategic position. opposite the English coast, would be lost, and a trench 
deadlock would ensue. Hence during the latter half of September began the 
st plmse of the race to the sea”, now so famous in history; that dash^ 
northwards by the two opposing forces, in their gigantic struggle each XjS 
outflank the other, the result being an incredibly swift extension of the active 
front almost due north and south, instead of west and east, as formerly 
If the Germans won in this desperate race; if they could seize Antwerp and 
annihilate the little Belgian Army, it would enable them to wheel sharply 
to the west and by quick marching reach the coast (where in late September 
there was still a wide stretch of country between the Allied line and the sea) 

and sweep southward, seizing the Channel ports as they went, Calais being 
the special objective. * 
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This is a very crude outline, even though viewed as it is now in retrospect, 
of the general military situation at the time that I first went to Belgium. 
Of course, only military experts could guess what was taking place. Civilians 
like myself, living in the very midst of the bewildering comings and goings of 
troops, could have only a vague and general idea of what was actually happen¬ 
ing—even if we had had the time to think much about it. We saw but a small 
corner of the vast drama which was unrolling; the particular small comer 
where our work placed us, and I speak of this great phase of the War merely 
because it may be well to remind those who have momentarily forgotten the 
mighty “race to the sea”, what that “race” really was, and what it meant; 
also because it naturally affected everything that we who were working in 
Belgium wanted to do or tried to do. 


I have said that during the first days of the War I joined some Red Cross 
classes in London, in the hope of getting abroad with a recognized unit, but 
that, when the classes came to an end, there followed an unaccountable pause, 
a sudden cessation of activities. We were all left, as it were, dangling in mid 
air. The organizer of the classes had been an acquaintance of mine in pre- 
War days, and she had urged me to join them, telling me that she had every 
reason to expect an Ambulance Corps to be formed from those students who 
successfully survived the examinations, a Corps which would probably be 
sent to Belgium. I now determined to go to her boldly and ask what the 
trouble was, and what her next move would be, for I was sufficiently 
“informed” to realize that one must have an official excuse for getting abroad; 
without it one would find it almost impossible to secure the necessary visa. 
The trouble turned out to be the not unusual one—misunderstanding with the 
Higher Authorities. “Red Tape” again. But she had not given up all hope 
of her Ambulance Corps, for she was leaving London early the next morning, 
alone, for Belgium, to “look over the ground” with an eye to establishing 
a foothold. 

“I am convinced that the great thing is to be on the spot,” she said. “No 
earthly use to be planning work on one side of the Channel, when you yourself 
are on the other.” 

“That is exactly my idea,” I exclaimed, “I’m going with you.” 

There followed a somewhat animated discussion. She preferred, not 
unnaturally, to go alone, since she had no idea what she would be getting 
into “over there”, and I felt that she owed me at least this chance, since 
after all, she had urged me to join her classes, and I had in consequence lost 
all that good time. I frankly told her that I was merely making her my “offi¬ 
cial excuse , because once in Belgium I had no intention whatever of volun¬ 
teering in her Ambulance Corps unless it materialized immediately. Once on 
Belgian soil I intended to strike out for myself. On this basis she agreed to 
my joining her. 

So it came about that on that late September morning, after a rattier 
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hectic night spent in hurried 

Which I was embarking, I found myself, with a heavy tw ^ 

hand bag (my only equipment) on the Os en P P . cheerily 

Station, looking for my travelling " this time to my 

through the queer, mixed crow , ® v ‘ conceivable kind of traveller 

presence. The platform was packed with eve^ conce.v u was n0 

'T'Vto iicnal tourist was conspicuous ny - 

place forhlm; or,^fhe were^ oT course^officet^tchnnht^c^hc 

for the hr,. «rne£££ 

war correspondents; chaplains, non ce.c 1 k ne w that the Norfolk 

who did not "look the part", though tomeh^yon^U..* ^ 

jacket was disguising a real mission, before so much individual 

masculine, half feminine, for in those fi^t weeks before so m^ ^ ^ 

effort ceased to be purely individual and b fT whate ver we thought would 
an acknowledged uniform), many of us matched at whatever w ^g ^ ^ 

be practical, appropriate, and in ica ive o * a p degrees and kinds, 

plunging- It was a strange »**;»»consum.ng 
outwardly £-*£ toward the end of Sep- 

desire to be m it , to se platform of Victoria station, saying 

tember, we gathered on that depa P { a term i nU s. 

our last words, or t.k.ng our las. look at tho ^old ye to 

hygreat 

Ghent, which was our destination Them ^ ^ ^ va , uable 

we had come for (our passports , in an east bound military 

letters besides), offered us the necessary transport in i ^ 

S2“^ washed wondering it we had.™r pas»d a day so 
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If before leaving London, I had had any misgivings about being able to find 
immediate and useful employment, these misgivings were soon dissipated. 
There was work and to spare in helping to feed and tend the refugees who 
were pouring into Ghent by every road from the east. They came washing 
in on the flood-tide of calamity, terror-stricken yet dumb at the horrors they 
had seen, at the immensity of the disaster, at the swiftness of their own utter 
ruin; and Ghent, the lovely, dreamy old town of pre-War days, turned itself 
generously into a vast asylum, transforming the great Palais des Fetes (grim 
irony!) into a place where at least they had a roof over their poor heads, 
where they lay, bedded on straw hastily put down on the floors of the great 
halls; packed so close, men and women and children, that at dusk (which it 
was when I first saw them) you could hardly distinguish their separate forms. 
There was no privacy, not even decency for most, and the clean, wholesome 
out-of-door life they were accustomed to, had been changed into what inevi¬ 
tably became irksome and wearisome surroundings. The first night that I 
went there, which was the night after my arrival, there were nearly eleven 
thousand, if I remember.correctly, and they were still pouring in. Some of 
these poor creatures, after a day or two, or as soon as they were able to walk 
again, got up and staggered westward to the sea, and so by boat to England, 
or south, on foot, into France: others lay inert, too stunned to care what 
became of them,—lay inert until the fall of Antwerp and the evacuation of 
Ghent, when, joining the fresh, on-rushing tide of human misery, they fled. 

The stories that they brought were so black, so foul, so unspeakable, that, 
had it not been for the look in their faces (a look strangely alike in all, as 
though the profundity of their suffering had gone to the very roots of Being, 
unifying them, giving them a kind of mysterious and tragic sameness)—had it 
not been for that look, you would hardly have been able to believe what was 
told you. One cannot repeat most of these tales, they are too iniquitous, but 
the many War records will tell the truth about these inconceivable outrages. 
Day after day, of those first days of mine in Ghent, I watched these poor 
human derelicts come crushing, thronging, surging. They had been herded 
in front of marching German troops, a human screen to protect the enemy 
which had ruined them; they had seen those they loved shot dead while pray¬ 
ing at the foot of their wayside shrines,—shot dead for no reason other than 
the lust of blood; they had watched their wives and children driven into 
their cellars, there to be burnt alive, or driven out of their cellars where they 
had sought shelter, into the village square—to be butchered. Faint with 
exhaustion they came, many of them with terrible gaping wounds which, in 
the precipitate flight, had not been tended; bayonet thrusts and jagged 
wounds made by flying shrapnel, where human flesh had been torn to rags. 
Those who could not walk, and for whom there was not even primitive trans¬ 
port, came limping or almost crawling; children were born by the wayside, 
young girls and women and old men, with injuries past healing, fell and died 
where they fell, and remained there, still and deserted, just as they had fallen, 
while the endless caravan of human woe passed on, and left them. Perhaps 
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things you remember. Three years before the War, a German, speaking on 
behalf of the powerful Pan-German League, had written: “War must leave 
nothing to the vanquished except eyes to weep over their misery,"—but these 
Belgian peasants did not weep; they could not. I hardly ever saw a tear. 

So these simple dwellers of the country-side came flooding in, silent for 
the most part, with a kind of heroic acceptance which you would not have 
had otherwise, but which hurt beyond belief. Their poor shattered human 
loves, their wrecked homes, were memories only; yet that was accepted too. 
A man who stood watching that stream of appalling human misery wrote of 
it afterwards: “They were unimportant people; had they all stayed in their 
homes to be slain there, the great world would not have missed them, would 
have got along quite comfortably; probably not a dozen of them had been 
known beyond a radius of ten miles from his native hamlet; I dare say they 
really didn’t matter—but they were uncommonly like you and me.” 

According to the Prussian Creed: “The sight of suffering does one good; 
the infliction of suffering does one more good.” It is to be regretted that 
the German High Command could not have witnessed that pitiful entry into 
Ghent of the non-combatants whom they had first dispossessed, then muti¬ 
lated, and finally hunted. 

I had been at the Palais des Fetes three or four days only, but time seemed 
to be moving with lightning speed; new Wartime experiences came crowding, 
one on the heels of the other, and event followed event with such rapidity 
that it was as good as listening to a quick-firing gun. Already the first days 
of October were slipping away, and we were warned that the Germans were 
closing in on us. That race northwards of the opposing armies from the region 
of the Aisne, was being felt all over Belgium. Rumour constantly whispered 
that the enemy was actually entering the town, that Ghent must be evacuated 
immediately—but they had not yet come. Antwerp was still holding out, 
though we knew that the heavy siege guns had long since been brought up 
from Namur, and were pounding at the outer forts, and two of these were said 
to have fallen. We were told that there had been fighting at St. Nicolas, 
yet it was still possible to get through by car to Antwerp. (We civilians could 
not, of course, always distinguish between rumour and reality.) There was 
fighting everywhere, or so it appeared; Termonde and Alost were constantly 
being shelled, and news, terrible news, came sifting in of desperate hand to 
hand encounters in outlying villages, where the wounded still lay untended, 
though the Belgian Red Cross Ambulances shot to and from the firing lines 
with unflinching and untiring heroism, while ambulance trains, packed with 
wounded, brought in their sorry freight from Antwerp. The hospitals in 
Ghent were filled with wounded and dying—what if the Germans did come ? 
How would the wounded be carried away to safety? Ghent began to lose some 
of its earlier self-assurance, the feeling that it was immune; for day by day, 
like the stem hand of Fate, a Taube hung overhead in the blue vault. Would 
the expected French and British reinforcements never come? 

Then some cheering news reached us. We heard that French troops were 
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of the utmost importance. There was so much to see, however, that 
inevitably you missed a lot. While, for instance, you would be noting the 
difference between the marching of the Poilu and the Tommy, you would forget 
to note some of the regiments as they passed, and now you probably wish you 
had kept a sharper lookout. So, as I have said, I have no idea how many 
French and British I saw come into the town. It is stated, however, that 
in these last days, before the fall of Antwerp, there were between 25,000 and 
30,000 Allied troops concentrated in Ghent, and I often wonder where we 
all put ourselves! 

At the end of my first three or four days at the Palais des Fetes , it was 
suggested to me that instead of working among the refugees there, I should 
join a kind of scouting organization, members of which were sent out into 
the surrounding country to pick up some of the countless refugees who, 
unable because of utter exhaustion to go any further, were literally in danger 
of dying of starvation if not from open and untended wounds. It was a small 
Belgian unit, and I think it was chiefly owing to the fact that I was an Amer¬ 
ican that I got into it. The good Belgians looked on us with a kind of dog-like 
trust, counting always on the help and sympathy of our country, and as I 
look back on those early days of the War, I am always astonished at the 
things that Americans could do; the doors which suddenly opened; the facility 
with which we could move about. We could go almost anywhere, right into 
the German lines without any apparent preliminaries—I knew of several 
most curious cases while I was in Ghent—because,'being “neutral”, we were 
therefore Hun-proof; this meant, or was supposed to mean, arrest-proof; and 
it did mean this if you could establish your identity satisfactorily. It might 
have included bomb-proof—but of course, that was asking too much. 

I joined this small organization, then, and with it scoured as much of the 
countryside as was left us to the east, for, as I have said, the actual firing 
line was often not more than four or five miles distant. This work took us 
into lonely and dreary places indeed; into semi-destroyed and abandoned 
villages which had been the scenes of sharp and terrible fighting in the inter¬ 
minable advance and retreat of the battle lines—sharp and terrible fighting 
as the bullet-spattered walls and the heaps of fallen bricks and shattered glass 
told us, and great gaping holes in the sides of the houses where some shell 
had burst; always, too, solitary and half starved cats creeping noiselessly 
through the ruins, adding an air of indescribable desolation. We found our 
abandoned refugees in all kinds of comers, wherever they could drag them¬ 
selves for imaginary shelter; often in the cellars of the demolished houses 
where they had crawled, to die like animals, out of sight. It was a heart¬ 
breaking occupation to go down to fetch them from there, for on hearing our 
footsteps they usually thought at first that we were Germans, and their 
terror, even in their half dead condition, was a dreadful thing to see. 

I remember one night with special vividness, for this was the first time 
that I had seen certain aspects of modern warfare save in pictures. We had 
been sent out very late (nearly midnight, I fancy) some distance on the 
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A Qf Nicolas for some special cases 
Antwerp road, beyond report ed to’us. The password had 

in that general vicinity whic „ "Mons”, or something llke tha *. 

been given us, of course,-Marne o sentries who were at short 

think-so we had no trouble in getting • { h sha dows to accost us, the 

distances apart, and who came-eepmg out^ of unreality . Uke 

red lanterns which they cam f J ? a dim , sad moonlight, over the 

figures on a stage, and we drovealo g, ^ ^ troops camped on 

roughly paved road, through mi bed wire entanglements, or wide 

either side of the road; past acres ^ sharp stake s which have 

stretches of ground thickly stake sow ing o{ dragon's teeth—pale, 

made so many people thinkofthem ^ ^ which stretched away 

ash-coloured sand bags piled hig dikes mnn mg out into a gloomy winter 

into the darkness, looking like - cava i ry , the horses tied close together, 

sea; sombre and indistinct masses ° ^ moon%ht; silent men stealing 

curiously tranquil, as though dream g bark of some restless 

phantomlike here and there, the occasm up their strangely- 

SpoHce dog”; and had come back to h e to 

~ ~ “ bdore many hom 

passed. , . spent at Melle, a village less than five 

Then came the terrible day that we sp ^ ^ of Ghent. Melle 

miles away on the Alost ent renched just beyond the end 

had not been evacuated, and th G of {ourth time) to seize it, were 

of the town, and trying (I believe f “ * The French were playing their 
being repulsed with day, and the street fighting- 

usual gallant part by the side of the g qu arters and the intolerable, 

that deadliest of all kinds, becau ® e s ° reets J k1 the crash of falling walls-the 
echoing din caused by the narrow streets ^ ^ ^ o{ CO urse, mixed 
street fighting was of the severest. O ^ ^ we were organized 

up in this, because unfortunate^ that ^ response to the call we 

for civilian relief, but as we ha d come to help, the fight was still 

had received, and m searc were to ld to keep as close as possibl 

going on, though now at the far end. \\ and so diminishing 

Jo the houses, however, avoidingth^m ddle ^ ^ was terrific for, 
the risk of being struck by bullet ^ ^ were shr i e king overhead, 

beside the tangled street fight g ^ ^ tQwn itse )f. The reason for this 
though none were actually bu . R German lines being on one side of 

(so we were told afterwards) was that the Gem ^ ^ each side 

the village and those of the ' renc^ reinforcements; they were carefully avoid- 
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and, the order given, they dashed forward down the thoroughfare m 

the direction of the fighting. Then without warning, an be wildering 

(from heaven knows where-everything was happening with bewUder ng 
Sty) tLre shot pa.t us two or three of the famous Brtooo ■ 
d chien batteries, the dogs straining valiantly at their coll , , 

»yo* To . their smali guns into aetion. That really was a wondertu 

sightminiature, a, it were), for so small are the 

forgets what deadly work those little batteries can o. ‘ _ 

giving a good account of themselves, though just how or where I never 
fhTfivht was more noise to me than anything else; I saw little of it, for we 
tad come ."it was evident that the Oemran. were bong pushed back 
fthev come on again later. I believe, and with more success), and. the sound 
the fighting gradually subsided. As we advanced we saw how desperate a 
tow leSined the Lsault and the defence had been a * we 

had arrived The straight main street, at some period of the fi g ht ' had be la 
taket by-irufflenses from a part of the German lines no. two hundred yards 
h vnnrl the village limit and it was a place of horror; the dead piled high, 
Kh.s«y inanimate heaps, just as they bad f.llen-hundreds: toge.hen 
There was no time to bury them for days, I was told afterwards. Though Red 
Cross Ambulances were there, many of the wounded had not yet been came 
awav but lay half propped against the walls, or stretched ou on the hard 
oaving stones 7 Some of the fields around the village were also filled with dead 
and dying and sorely wounded—there, where the shells had been falling 
and there were some Belgian Red Cross Volunteer women belonging to an 
Ambulance Corps, whom I shall never forget. They did the most splendid 
work that day. Without previous experience of warfare, they went straig 
across those fields, the enemy guns trained on them because they could no o 
course keep out of sight, bringing in the wounded on stretchers too heavy for 
them or tending the dying as they lay in their last agony; never pausing for 
rest or food; careless of-themselves; mindful only of the suffering of those 
who had fought so bravely and who now needed their care. It was at Melle, 
too that I first came to realize what the priests of Belgium did on the battle¬ 
fields. They were everywhere, and they were heroic; true soldiers of Christ. 
They went where only the hardiest veterans were to be found; into the trenches, 
under the most murderous shell fire, exhorting the men there to remember 
God and to fight to the death for King and country; they were to be seen in 
burning villages, pulling the helpless out of charred ruins; on open battle 
fields, exposed to bursting shells and ceaseless rifle fire ; and when there seemed 
to be nothing else to do which was more strictly within the supposed limits of 
their priestly vocation, they seized a rifle themselves from the hand of some 
dead trench-comrade, and fired at the enemy with hearty and vigorous aban¬ 
don The soldiers adored them, and no wonder. They were their staunchest 
friends. So this day at Melle I had an opportunity to see for myself what the 
Belgian priests were like, for there were two Cur£s I do not now remember 
where they came from, but one belonged to Melle itself, I believe—who, 
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according to the village folk, had been working without pause for three or 
four days and nights; who were always to be found where the fighting was 
the hottest, showing a supreme contempt for death; who picked up the 
wounded when bullets were flying and shrapnel was splintering all about them, 
bearing them away on stretchers or in their arms if need were; who, kneeling 
beside the dying, in the open field and in full sight of the enemy, their cassocks 
soaked with blood gushing from the open wounds of those they were succour¬ 
ing, administered the last rites, without haste, in an immense and tender 
compassion. Such were the priests of Belgium. Nothing could daunt them; 
torture itself could not silence them; from first to last they showed the true 
Belgian spirit in all they did. 

As soon as we were able to get there, we went to the Convent of Melle 
where we had been told there were wounded non-combatants needing help, 
for although for the most part they had kept to their cellars during the terrify¬ 
ing hours of the street fighting, some had been forced into the open by falling 
roofs or gaping walls, and so had been caught by bullet or bayonet thrust. 
The sisters were of course overwhelmed with work, but there was a curious 
peace reigning in the convent. As we entered it, out of the dead-filled street 
where hell had been let loose, we passed as one would pass from the tumult of 
a boiling cataract to the still, untroubled waters at the river’s edge. There 
was almost a twilight stillness, for the cool, white walls, and the silent minis¬ 
trations of the nuns, gave a feeling of rest and calm despite the misery which 
greeted us. It was a pathetic scene. Lying about, in all kinds of positions 
indicating mental as well as physical pain, were some of the simple people of 
Melle, also some refugees from distant villages who had been caught here in 
their flight to Ghent, and the good sisters were moving noiselessly among 
them, speaking little save to offer some gentle encouragement, while giving 
them really skilful medical attention; compassionately practical, and with a 
sweet and gracious wisdom. They knew their poor townsfolk well. The 
War annihilated many beautiful things, but I doubt if the peace of that little 
convent at Melle could suffer death. To me, that day, as I passed through 
its humble door, from the hideous blood-soaked streets, it was as though 
something out of the Eternal had touched me, and later, when we left with the 
few refugees we had come for, I knew that I was carrying away with me a 
memory which would never grow dim. 

In my own mind I always think of that day at Melle as ending the first 
phase of “the race to the sea”, for, immediately after, Antwerp fell, and that 
was the signal for the second phase. The stubborn fighting at Melle is now a 
matter of recorded history; the village was, on the day of which I have written, 
in the very midst of the danger zone, and it was one of the last of the towns 
to hold out against the German rush toward Ghent. 

Volunteer. 


{To be continued ) 
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By what stars shall we direct our flight and by what means avoid the magic 
power of Circe and the detaining charms of Calypso? For thus the fable of Ulysses 
obscurely signifies , which feigns him abiding an unwilling exile , though alluring 
spectacles were continually presented to his sight , and his stay was invited by 
everything that could delight the senses and enchant the heart. But our true 
country , like that of Ulysses , is that from whence we come and where our Father 
lives. 

Plotinus. 


I T has been said that Theosophy is the revelation that there is a purpose 
of life. That purpose has been represented as the discovery by each 
human being of the real and enduring Self which is both the cause and 
the objective of his personal existence. 

By virtue of its divine ancestry, the soul inherits the right to know the Real, 
but it must earn the privilege of exercising its right. Thus, the moment of 
the discovery of the Real has been likened to the culminating adventure of 
a romance. Before the Real can be known, the aspirant must be fired with 
the desire to know it, and he must learn to stand firm in the conviction that, 
in spite of every lying appearance, knowledge exists and is attainable. 

The ordinary language of metaphysical demonstration cannot do justice 
to this theme, for the reason that its subject-matter overflows the limits of 
the intellect as at present constituted. Therefore, the sages and philosophers 
who have described the quest of the Real, have been forced to illustrate 
their exposition with parables and allegories symbolizing the experience 
of the heart. 

The quotation from Plotinus is an example. The philosopher is trying to 
make his audience realize that the longing of the soul for the world of divine 
beauty is not an abstract mental condition, but an intense and moving state 
of consciousness. After exhausting the resources of his powerful intellect 
to illumine his meaning, he calls in the aid of a poet. He compares the nostal¬ 
gia of the soul, exiled in the body, to the homesickness of Ulysses. It is the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. 

The Odyssey has been read by many as a mere tale of earthly adventure with 
no other significance than that which is obvious upon the surface of the poem. 
The wisest of the Greeks, however, did not regard it in this way. For them, 
Homer was more than a great poet; he was a seer, a mystic. The Iliad and 
the Odyssey were cherished as mystical scriptures, as treatises revealing 
through the veil of romance and allegory the sacred destiny of the soul and 
the process of initiation into the Mysteries. Especially during the late after¬ 
noon of the Greek day, during the Platonic Renaissance which extended 
from Ammonius Saccas to Proclus, the best minds of the disappearing race 
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seem to have turned back to meditate upon the glorious dawn of its eye 
The greatest of the commentators upon Homer were the later Neoplatonists 
In the view of the Neoplatonists, Ulysses was the type of the human soul 
adrift upon the waters of illusion, but saved from annihilation again and 
again by the ministrations of Pallas Athene (Divine Wisdom), the initiated 
Guide who responded in compassion to the prayers of the homesic wan erer. 
Whether we accept or reject their claim to have discovered an un cr yin 
mysticism in Homer, we shall be forced to admit that there are Passages in 
his poems which are senseless if interpreted in any other way. And th 
are other passages which recall portions of the Divine Comedy, such a . 
instance, the episode when Pallas Athene, like another unseals the 

inner sight of Ulysses after his return to his native island of Ithaca. Without 
the aid of the Goddess, he could not see the true outlines of the dear country 

which he had reached at last. . 

In the same Thirteenth Book where this scene is enacted, there is a descrip¬ 
tion of a hill above the little harbour where Ulysses had landed, and ot a 
mysterious cave which passes through the hill. It seems that this cave 
caused much wonderment among the ancient readers of Homer The dis¬ 
cussions which revolved about it suggest, incidentally, that matter-of-ri 
people existed in antiquity, just as they exist in modem tunes There were 
those who argued that there was such a cave on the island of Ithaca 
there were those who argued that the cave was only a fiction of the poet. 

Fortunately we possess a treatise by the Neoplatonist, Porphyry, m w lie 1 
the philosopher considers what may have been Homer’s purpose in intro ucing 
the description of the cavern at this particular point in his narrative. Por- 
phvry comes to the happy conclusion that it is quite irrelevant whether the 
cave was or was not a feature of the Ithacan landscape, for the grotto depicted 
by Homer is the cave of initiation. He believes that Homer, speaking to 
those who had ears to hear, intended to convey the idea that Ulysses, landing 
on his island, had completed, as it were, a cycle of mystical experience, and 

had thus gained a definite status in the spiritual world. 

A work must be judged by its merits, but it is certain that Porphyry did 
not come wholly unqualified to his task. He was the most distinguished 
disciple of Plotinus and, after his master’s death (270 A.D.), was the leading 
exponent of the Neoplatonic doctrine. Though much of his time was devoted 
to the paraphrasing and editing of the works of Plotinus, he holds independent 
rank as one of the great figures of the Platonic Renaissance Madame 
Blavatsky refers to him as “the most practically philosophical, and the 
soberest of all the Neoplatonists” (Theosophical Glossary, 239-240). In 
1823 Thomas Taylor translated The Cave of the Nymphs, and Ins version 
with its valuable foot-notes, has been followed by the present writer who 
has, however, taken the liberty occasionally of paraphrasing Taylor s phrases 
when their wording has seemed too technical. 

The following are the verses from the Thirteenth Book of the Odyssey which 
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“High at the head a branching olive grows, 

And crowns the pointed cliffs with shady boughs. 

A cavern pleasant, though involved in night, 

Beneath it lies, the Naiades’ delight: 

Where bowls and urns of workmanship divine 
And massy beams in native marble shine; 

On which the Nymphs amazing webs display, 

Of purple hue, and exquisite array. 

The busy bees within the urns secure 
Honey delicious and, like nectar, pure. 

Perpetual waters through the grotto glide. 

A lofty gate unfolds on either side; 

That to the north is pervious to mankind; 

The sacred south to immortals is consigned.” 

The cave, says Porphyry, is the symbol of the material universe and of 
the human body which is the microcosm of that universe. “The exterior of 
a cavern is pleasant, but its interior is obscure and its very bottom is darkness 
itself.” Similarly, physical Nature may be conceived as a cavernous island 
in a boundless space filled with the light of an undivided, divine consciousness. 
Embodied existence, being separated by the walls of illusion from the direct 
radiance of the Central Sun, is qualified by limitation and darkness. It is 
narrow and obscure, like a cave. 

It is scarcely necessary to prove this point. The body has the appearance 
of being a thing quite complete in itself, so that the consciousness identified 
with it, suffers the delusion of being distinct from all other consciousness, 
embodied or disembodied. As this incarnated “self” is limited in space, so 
is it limited in time, for the physical basis of its existence is in itself only a 
transient aggregate of molecules which has no being beyond the confines of 
birth and death. 

Embodied consciousness is dark, since only an infinitesimal portion of the 
light of the Real filters through the barrier of the body. This is true, in the 
most concrete and physical sense. The eye is sensitive to one gamut of rays 
and blind to the rest. The other senses respond to various gamuts of vibra¬ 
tions, but each is operative in a zone which has the dimension of a point in 
relation to the unlimited sphere of being which surrounds it. ' 

It would seem that there are three possible attitudes to take towards bodily 
existence. There is the irrationally hopeful acceptance of its limitations and 
darkness, which is the attitude of the vast majority of mankind. This rests 
upon the continued resurgence of the psychic desire for sensation, coupled 
with the notion that the body is designed to be an instrument for the gratifi¬ 
cation of psychic impulses. Then, as opposed to this general view of the 
body, there is the opposite extreme of that false asceticism which loathes and 
scorns and abuses the sum-total of physical nature. This false asceticism is, 
in a way, symbolized by Simon Stylites sitting motionless on his pillar, and 
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seems to have taken deepest root in the East. Its votaries have, indeed, 
freed themselves, to an extraordinary degree, from the vulgar craving for 
sensation, and from the illusion that incarnation is desirable as an end in 
itself; but they have not imagined that incarnation may still have its function 
in the economy of Nature. 

Porphyry suggests a third attitude toward the body, conceiving it to be 
the matrix from which the real self-consciousness of the soul is born. In 
the words of an Indian sage, “ Maya is the Shakti of Atman.” The dark and 
narrow cave of the human body becomes, then, a place of probation for the 
Ego which has voluntarily submitted to limitation and darkness for the pur¬ 
poses of its own evolution. “The ancient Persians occultly signifying the 
descent of the soul into sublunary regions and its subsequent reascent, initiated 
the mystic in a cavern.” 

From this point of view, the body becomes a prison only when the soul 
lingers within it longer than is necessary for its instruction. In truth, it is a 
corridor through which the soul passes from a lower to a higher stage of being. 
The Mohammedans have preserved a saying of Jesus: “ Life is a bridge. Pass 
over it. Do not build upon it.” 

“Perpetual waters through the grotto glide.” Porphyry comments: “In 
consequence of containing perpetually flowing streams of water, this cave is 
not a symbol of a spiritual substance but of a material essence.” It is the 
quality of sensuous, animal life which is suggested by the image. 

Heraclitus, speaking of disembodied souls, says that “we live their death 
and we die their life,” as if the animal life of the “separate” self in the body 
appeared to the spiritual man as a chilling contraction of the partless con¬ 
sciousness of the Logos in which he participates. Certain properties of 
water aptly symbolize the night which darkens the soul’s vision as it descends 
into generation and which compels the soul, as it were, to evolve specialized 
organs of sensation in order to feel its way in the dark, as a blind man develops 
and enhances the sense of touch. Thus, to mention two phases only of the 
animal consciousness in which the soul’s powers are condensed, it is aware of 
things outside the body to the extent that their superficial aspects are reflected 
on its own surface, as a stream mirrors more or less clearly the trees and 
rocks on the banks; and it is in a state of continuous change, like a river with 
many currents and eddies. 

The animal consciousness may be compared to a mirror enclosed in a set 
of lenses which absorb or deflect most of the rays directed towards it, so that 
the images which it receives are fragmentary and inadequate representations 
of things-in-themselves. However, in the animal kingdom, this apparent 
warping of consciousness seems to be normal, and to be designed by Nature 
as a means of compelling the animal to develop the germ of mind. In other 
words, if the instinct of an animal were virtually omniscient, if its conscious¬ 
ness were a perfect mirror of everything in its physical environment, it might 
escape suffering and prolong its life quite indefinitely, but there would be no 
incentive for it to become actively intelligent, for intelligence would only 
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spoil its perfection. The animal is also forced by the struggle for existence 
to distinguish between the image of its own body and the images of other 
bodies, and this isolation and magnification of one image, at the expense of 
all the rest, would seem to foreshadow the rudimentary state of psychic 
self-consciousness, when the image of the body is regarded as a separate 

self. A . . 

The animal consciousness is again marked by an endless series of displace¬ 
ments. William James often compared the continuous succession and trans¬ 
formation of our ordinary moods and desires to a stream. There results 
from this condition a state of unremitting hunger and dissatisfaction. The 
desires of the animal nature cannot be completely and permanently satisfied, 
for each separate desire transmits part of its content of force to a new desire 
which succeeds it, while another portion of its force is mysteriously stored 
away as a skandha or seed of some future counterpart of itself. It has been 
suggested that the stinging power of appetite is the great agent of evolution 
in the animal kingdom. Without its incessant stimulus, for example, the 
animals would never have gained and retained the faculty of locomotion. 

The “moisture” of animal life, therefore, seems to provide a necessary 
medium for the subsequent development of two of the great principles 
which the soul can only acquire, as it appears, by reflecting itself in the bodily 
consciousness. These “principles” may be defined as individualized mind 
and desire. As Heraclitus said, “Souls like to get wet.” 

Porphyry’s comment is, perhaps, less cryptic than it sounds: The ancients 
thought that (living) souls are incumbent upon water which is inspired by 
divinity, as Numenius says, who adds . . . that the Spirit of God moves on 
the waters. The Egyptians, likewise, represent the Sun and all the Planets, 
not standing on anything solid, but on a sailing vessel; for souls descending 
into generation fly to moisture.” 

“ The cave is sacred to Nymphs,” he continues, “not to Nymphs in general 
but to a particular order, the Naiads. We give the special title of Naiads 
to the nature-powers that preside over waters; and this term is also commonly 
applied to all souls descending into generation.” 

The Naiads are the Reincarnating Egos of the Eastern Wisdom. Retaining 
their inalienable identity as an angelic host, they are, nevertheless, mysteriously 
immersed in the waters of animal life. Out of the substance of the water 
they weave vestures, “purple webs admirable to the view.” “To souls 
descending into generation, what symbols can be more appropriate than the 
instruments pertaining to weaving? . . . The purple webs are evidently 
the flesh which is woven from the blood. Thus also Persephone, the guardian 
of everything produced from seed, is described by Orpheus as weaving a web; 
and the Heavens were called by the ancients a veil, in consequence of being, 
as it were, the vestment of the celestial Gods.” Furthermore, the webs of 
the Nymphs are suspended from beams of marble, “as the formation of the 
flesh is on and around the bones, which in the bodies of animals resemble 
stones.” It is interesting to recall, in reference to the last sentence, certain 
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of the skeleton. . .. { so i r itual and physical natures. 

The purple web symbolizes the blend g ^P.^ ^ described as a com- 

The personality or psychic self, b° r In the image of the web the 

posite entity (suntheton) by the Neop ^ element which comes from 

design seems to stand for t e S P*” ^ Q f an imal sensations over which 

above, the purple dye sl lT lfy «i g fl the substance of the 

the noetic element moves, like the Spirit 

web is differentiated matter. . th Nymphs finish on Earth the 

According to a beautiful mterpreUtion, the_Ny ^ ^ ^ Com . 

weaving which they began in Heave p -Orpheus says that Persephone, 
mentary of Proclus on the . Ttmceus of P • °P was on i y a Nymph, 

while she remained on high, weavl g he/proper habitation, she left 

as yet undefiled; but that, pn«edmgI o{ the lo wer world, 

her web unfinished and was ra ™ s ^ y b u/iverse would be imperfect 

The unfinished state of her were produced. Hence 

or incomplete if nothing m er many Demiurgi to weave 

Plato says that the one Demiurgus ca ^ us that the addi- 
together the immortal and mortal na u j b text orial life of the Universe.” 
tion of the mortal genera is the perfection oE the texto, trcatise . There 

We now come to the most suggestiye partof Porp yry - thebusy 

are “bowls and urns of workmanship tone withm the ca ^^ „ 
bees within the urns secure honey e ici The fi rs t is the superficial. 

Two meanings are latent in the ■ : ntoxica tions of sensation, as the 
Earthly honey is a symbol of thesw sdf whi ch collect drops of 

bees represent the restless desires of topyh ^ 0rpheuS| Saturn was 
pleasure from objects o sensa 1 • be ing filled with honey, was 

ensnared with honey by Jupiter For Saturn g, 

intoxicated, his senses were c ar ene , mofe significant meaning. The 

- 

misuses. • j t v. e symbols of Bacchus, since 

“The stony bowls in the grotto are, ^^ &nd theseare CO gnate 

they are bodies of earth that have een^ ^ ^ q{ ^ yine is br0U ght to a 

to the vine, the gift of the , „ The honey which is depos- 

proper maturity by the celestial fin of the i ^ J o{ ^ 

ited in these bowls is. uccording th P is gathered from the hearts of 
senses. It is the nutriment of the sou j XDe ri enced . When this nectar 
flowers, that is, from the essence of thing® expen _ ^ puHfied and 

is poured into “the bowls ° f p^l’s words,’ “This corruptible shall 

have ptfonin^pSd this mortal shall have put on immortality.” 
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It is clear that, with the introduction of these new symbols, we have come 
to the turning-point in the cave, where the path of the immortals diverges 
1 war s rom the path of the mortals. That turning-point corresponds to 
he moment when the soul awakens in the body and becomes aware of the 
cavern walls which hem it in, at the same time that it remembers with pas- 

sivelvt TvS * tS u Wn bnght h ° me in the heavens - Hitherto it has pas- 
s vely submitted to the delusion that the body is its self, and that the body’s 

desires are its desires Now it sees that delusion as grotesque and monstrous, 
for it recognizes that its real Self overflows the boundaries of the body and that 
its real desires cannot be satisfied by any sensation of the body. 

n the Odyssey, this moment of repentance or “turning back” occurs when 

Gindin r eS /J e CyCl ° PS ° f Sight ' “ Th, ' S deed beca ™ the occasion of 
reminding him of his errors, until he was safely landed in his own country. 

fZZ£^L7?T tlC ^^ y .! ibera , ted from this life by the simple act of blind- 
lvfinY ( ’ S th f natal demon ” of the i° wer nature) and of para- 

^ , He Wh ° dar6S t0 d ° this ' as U1 y sses dared - "nH bepur- 
d by the anger of the marine and material ‘Gods’, whom it is first requisite 
to appease by sacrifices, labours, and patient endurance, at one time Indeed 

— g WU thC PaSS1 ° nS ’ and at an ° ther ’ em Pl°ying enchantments, and 
., y , Van ,°, US m f anS transforming himself ever more completely, in order 
that being at length divested of the tom garments, by which his true person 
has been conceded, he may recover the ruined empire of his soul ” P 

whlnYt Y°eTan7, deSCnl r S K the W3r “ ^ the S ° uI enga e e s from the instant 
u d Sen0usIy be « ms to combat the errors which its psychic per¬ 
sonality has committed in its name. It is a battle to the death for the 

ort;^cto OSe Thu d s e Yet nt 6X f enCe and iS transformed i^o the substance 
( ic US tbe tnump hant soul can return home, enriched bv the 
powers of self-consciousness which it brings beet from its adventures in the 

by the 'greLTbeautvT ti!e °- ^ ° ne SCa '‘ Cely fail to be moved 
interpreted it ' lm&gery ' as the Neoplatonists have 

iiesHssHxs 

“Now with each other, on the golden floor, 

Seated near Zeus, the Gods converse; to whom 
I he venerable Hebe nectar bears, 

In golden goblets; and as these flow round, 
e immortals turn their careful eyes on Troy.” 
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as says that ambrosia, the : 

't, and signifies their spirit! 
analogous to moist nutrimen 
mortal natures. “When th 
providentially, they are said to drink 
I he pleasures of the Immortals ‘ 
be possessed therefore by all pure 
property of the whole only when uni 
of life with the children of earth, and 
every terrestrial flower, where it 
m quest of it. 

One can now perceive 
souls proceeding into 
live * 

to the Gods, will ^ " aVmg 1 

return to the place from whence it first 
• • • \\ e must, therefore, 1 " * 

symbols of a spiritual nature, which i 
generation.” It would seem that an Eastern 
shad rnm^ietes the thought of the r —- - 

ow the honeymakers’ king when 1 

so did voice, mind, sight a'nd hearing 

>olism of the two gates of the cave is rather i™ 
ical language of astrology; so that it is impossible 

1 Sis XT' , iketch 

. tha t the two portals are adapted to 

Tme fl ‘ I 030 Wh ° are f0rced by ^eir own nee. 

Yforth I” 1 ® “ thC CaVe 0f the body, and of 

Lrated'soulT f ° f ° therS ' Such a distinctio, 
berated souls, is frequently set forth in the scr 

’ ” hlS ^markable essay on The Wanderings 

s or Plato f r ^ n ° meanS SUCh an exalted 1 
ih ZT' Fo r u ateS: f ° r they large ’y benefite 
TheYforo rn companions perished pri, 

t herefore, Ulysses may be taken as the tvoe of 

g the portal of the mortals, but who do not reas. 

2 ye“ he^ dis 77, during Physical life the 
ne yet alive he is endowed with the consciousness 

other aspect of the symbol. Its astronomical 

3! T ° nS ° f the S0U1 ’ S e "o'otion. 1 
Z th /elf-conscousness is an expression of a 
the formation of atoms and solar systems 
"“ serM 'i Por Phyry. " that th T, 
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>al and incorruptible natures, whereas 
and indicates their providential atten- 

nectar S ” are repr6Sented as energizing 

must belong to the pure soul onlv and 

S'. X r T 1 th “ be ,he 

ted. The Gods long to share the elixir 

is Tf a dr ° P ° f h in the heart of 

is duly found by the soul which goes forth 

i» it justly and wh"S£I** 

■ * •. 

admit th*r T™’ ' S em >nently just and sober. 
that honeycombs and bees are appropriate 

- Wedded t0 nature produced by 
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that Numenius and his follower; thouSe oe ” f n? Wth ° Ut reaSOn 
represented Man, who passim over £ 

generation, and thus at Lgth a^ves at S ? 7 “* ° f mattef and 

are unknown and where dwells a nation “ d ^ 

‘ Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar.’ ” 


Stanley V. La Dow. 




tSf For man has closed himself up, 

narrow chinks of his cavern. —Blake. 


Ml he sees all things through the 







































THE HAKO: AN INDIAN RITE 


PART II 


T HE cycle of rituals which constitute the Hako Ceremony takes five days 
for completion, and follows immediately upon The Preparatory Rites 
which were described in the preceding instalment of this article. As 
stated therein, a commodious earth lodge with a long passage-way leading to the 
outer entrance, which must of necessity face the East, has been prepared and 
dedicated for the enactment; in the centre is the hearth, back of which, to the 
est, is the Consecrated Holy Place where the Sacred Articles now lie at Cere- 
momal rest m readiness for the approaching drama. Back of them sits the 
I ather, flanked by the bearers of the Calumets and the Eagle Wings, while 
the Son occupies the “place of humility” at the north of the entrance-way. 

as thl rSZ** th ?, Fa ‘ her ’ S Party are ran & ed alon & the south wall, and 
35 Ch dren assemble they form an opposite line on the north. 

Ar Sr *11 ga J her u d Within the Lodge ' the Fathers rise > lifting the Sacred 
Artjcles, and the Kurahus addresses the Children, telling them that they must 

do! r y r V “ COndUCt as he tries t0 P erform faithfully the rites handed 
down from their fathers; he further explains: 

frrSr t] M du r ° f 1 the Kurahus t0 teach these things; he has received them 

and so onSro S ’ Wh ° ha$ r6CeiVed th6m fr ° m 3 Sti11 older kurahus, 
and so on through many generations back to the time when they were revealed 

to our fathers through a vision from the mysterious Powers Above; the vision 

by that P o r arii 1Se N ame f °l EaSt; they always descend The Above 
by that path. None of the songs of this ceremony can be changed- they 

must be sung accurately just as they have been handed down to us for the 
oTsuch SP words Ab ° Ve and t0 US ’ and We must * careful 

andSh^Jr T U ? deV ° te WS t0 l6aming these S0I * S and their meaning 
and the acts which accompany them; he must spend much of his time in 

been k t in w 2 thmgS and in pra >' in S to the Mighty Powers We have 
been told that m a vision our fathers were taught how to make the Feathered 

should m;veTkr t rJngSof h rbi t rdrXhS m i t to the . SOngsso that the y 

SSSSiS; 

g S Feathered Stems over the heads of the people and sing- 
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mg that Tirawa is indeed the Father of all things here below and of the Lesser 
Powers which come to us in dreams. He sends help by these Lesser Powers 
because they alone can come to us so that we can see and feel them. And 
then we sing of Mother Com, who has led us on our journey, who has entered 
before us the Lodge of the Son, and who brings promises of peace and plenty. 
When the song is over, the Children are given the feast which we have in 
readiness, and then they go to their homes to remain until evening. 

“When the sun has set and it is dark and the stars are shining, then again 
all gather in the Lodge; wood is piled on the fire, and when the flames leap high 
‘y 6 T ^ U , rahas and h,s Party, bearing the Hako, rise from their position behind 
the Holy Place of the hearth. Although the Lodge in general is typified as a 
nest, the Holy Place at the west, back of the fire, is its special representative, 
and o, Cre When n0t ln actlon t]i e Hako is always laid at Ceremonial rest. 

v owly we make the circuit of the Lodge singing the invocation to the 
Visions, which begins with the words: 

Hither come we pray you, come unto us 
Bringing with you joy’; 

the spirits of the birds on the Feathered Stems join our spirits in this call, and 
high in their dwelling-place above, the Visions hear this call, joined to the call 
of our spirit, and descending by the Eastern Path, they pass over the quiet 
Earth The song tells that they approach the door of the Lodge, that they 
cross the threshold, that they fill the Lodge with their Presence and that they 

‘Touch the children, gently touch them 
Giving dreams of joy ’— 

concluding with the words, 

‘They the sky ascending reach their dwelling; 

There they rest above, 

They their dwelling reach—holy Visions, 

There they rest above.’ ” 

During the last stanza of this ritual, as the Kurahus and his assistants with 
the choir and the drum-bearers march around the Lodge, the song is taken up 
by all the people, men, women and children, until the walls fairly vibrate with 
the sonorous melody. Miss Fletcher tells us that the face of her old friend 
was radiant with joy as he described and dwelt upon the happiness brought 
to all by the Visions which attend the Hako. 

It is now past midnight, and at the close of the great chorus the people go 
to their homes to sleep and dream of their happiness. The Son remains at 
his post near the >™er door, while the Kurahus and his assistants keep watch 
from behind the Holy Place where the Sacred Articles again lie at Ceremonial 
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tst. I he fue burns to embers, the noise of the camp dies slowly away, and 
darkness and silence settle down within the Lodge. 

As the night at length draws to a close, a server is ordered to lift the skins 
which hang at the inner and outer doors of the long entrance-way, and to 
watch for and report the first glimmer of light. “When he comes in with 
these tidings, we rise, take up the Hako, and, looking toward the East, we 
sing the first song of the Dawn ceremony. We sing slowly and with reverent 
ofDawn ° f ^ mySterious and P owerful act of Tirawa in the birth 

t J‘J n ,., the 5 rst u V T Se we cal1 to Moth *r Earth, the Mother-who-breathes- 

u SS been aS ' eeP and restinK durin £ th e night; the life which she 
breathes forth she receives with the breath of the Dawn from Tirawa: 

‘Awake oh Mother from sleep! 

Awake, the night is far spent! 

The signs of Dawn are now seen 
In the East whence cometh new life’; 

Dawn^thfflpa ' learS , tb ® CaI1, She awakes ’ she arises - she f eels the breath of 

tzzsz d11 things move with the breath ° f the 

although it happenTevery°day. ^ ^ ° f ^ — d > 

“Next we call upon the Mother Eagle to awake. She represents the 
Powers which dwell above, and which are sent by Tirawa to big us help 

with 111 the e L re p heSe P ° W r S dWe "’ 3nd She Can s P eak with them! 

stir for the hrLtk /l n'® ^ Stir ’ and 3,1 thin g s below awake and 

, ’ breath of the Dawn is upon them; the breath of New Life which 

has come with the first signs in the East, is everywhere 

LodfeTnd M t 0 he h R “ ger ° f the Powers Above - stands within the 

Pao f d th e Kurahus hears her voice as she tells him what the signs in the 

S e “ S tim th “ Tira ™' *<“ ^11-Father, moves oX knei 
*“?=* fOT,h D >™- I* » breath o£ new-bon, Dal 

- ££•£*?£ p °»- -—■*- 
the SSI*! "I' 5 Molher Ea S'« ^ understands 

r hild ‘' th ThC Chi,d 0 «° Da ^n S Man, S to 
of New Life for the coming dHy!™* ^ ‘ ^ r6Ceive the breath 

This is the meaning of these songs; the words do not t P ii oil «, * 

f J om °ur fathers and taughTto 
may teach it to any one who is serious-minded and truly 
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desires to learn these sacred things, which were first taught to our fathers by 
Kawa, the Mother Eagle. 

“Last of all we summon the Son, who has been asleep and resting in the 
Lodge. He hears the call and he too looks to the East and sees the signs of 

“Now all the Powers above and all things below have risen and received the 
breath of New Life; Mother Eagle has stood and spoken in the Lodge, the 
Kurahus has heard and understood, and the Son too is awake and standing 
with us, awaiting the coming of the Morning Star. Morning Star is one of the 
Lesser Powers. Our fathers performed sacred ceremonies in his honour, and 
we are reverent toward him. 

“ Morning Star is like a man. He is painted red all over, for that is the 
colour of life; he is clad in leggings, and a robe is wrapped about him, and on 
his head is a soft, downy feather; this feather represents the soft, light cloud 
that is high in the heavens, and the red is the touch of the coming Sun. It 
is also a symbol of breath and of life. 

“The Star comes from a great distance, too far away for us to know the 
place where he starts. At first we can hardly see him, he is so far off; then 
we see him again for he is coming steadily toward us all the time; we watch him 
approach; he comes nearer and nearer, and now we see him clearly, standing 
there in the heavens, a strong man shining brighter and brighter. The soft 
plume in his hair moves with the breath of the New Day, and the ray of the 
Sun touches it with colour; as he stands there so bright he is bringing us 
strength and new life. 

“Then as we look he grows less bright, he is receding, going back to the 
dwelling-place whence he came; we watch him vanishing, passing out of sight. 
He has left with us the gift of life which Tirawa sends him to bestow. 

“Still we stand looking eastward through the long passage-way, watching 
and singing till we see the Dawn itself approach. Nearer and nearer it comes, 
its brightness fills the sky, the shadowy forms on Earth become visible and 
more visible, and then the Dawn also slowly recedes; it is following the Morn¬ 
ing Star, back to the place whence it came—to its birthplace. 

“The Day is close behind, advancing along the path of the Morning Star 
and the Dawn; as he approaches, the Dawn vanishes wholly from our sight, 
and we sing: 


4 Day is here! Day is here, is here! 

Arise my Son, lift thine eyes! 

Day is here! Day is here, is here! 

Look up my Son and see the Day! 

Day is here! Day is here, is here! 

Day is here, is here! ’ 

“We sing this song with loud voices; we are glad. We shout ‘Daylight has 
come! Day is here,’ for the light is over the Earth. As we look out through 
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the door of the Lodge we can see the trees, and all things stand out clearly 
in the light. Still we sing and shout, ‘Day is here! Daylight has come!’ 
We call to the children to awake, that all the animals are coming forth from 
the places where they have been sleeping. The deer leads them, she comes 
from her covert bringing her young into the light of day, and our hearts are 
glad as we sing: 


‘Lo, the deer! Lo the deer, the deer 

Comes from her covert of the night! 

Day is here! Day is here, is here! 

Lo, the deer! Lo the deer, the deer! 

All creatures wake and see the light. 

Day is here! Day is here, is here!’ ” 

Miss Fletcher comments,—“Such is the drama of the Dawn, the mystic 
birth of Day as conceived by a Pawnee fully versed in the beliefs of his people. 
The aged Kurahus has given us a glimpse of its imagery and meaning from the 
very centre of the magic circle, when otherwise we should have to content 
ourselves with the superficial view of an outsider. As he shows it to us, the 
simplicity, beauty, and reverent feeling, cannot fail to appeal to everyone 
who has watched the silent majesty of a breaking day, whether on the sea or 
the hills or the widespread prairies.” 

This paean of praise ushers in the second day of the ceremony, the day 
devoted to celebrating the masculine qualities of virility and strength, typified 
by the Sun-Father. There is a charming personification of his Messenger as 
the Bright Ray which alights like a bird on the Lodge, then enters it from above 
and moves about within, touching for a moment the centre of life, the fireplace, 
and which, departing, rests as a bright gleam on the western hills. This ritual 
is in two distinct divisions, the one enacted as the Morning Sun approaches, 
bearing life and strength, the other as he withdraws in the evening, leaving 
with the people “those gifts which Tirawa sent him to bestow”. In the 
interval between is a cycle of songs, the first beginning, “Hark the sound of 
their wings”, which likens the noise and bustle of the Hako to a vast flock of 
birds, and continues with specific allusions to the master birds which are 
bound on the Feathered Stems. 

This second day is brought to a conclusion in the evening by a repetition 
of the Invocation to the Visions, with a stronger emphasis on the supernatural 
origin of the rites, and the promise that the revelations shall again be vouch¬ 
safed to the Children through the Hako. 

The third day, when the feminine forces are honoured, is very like the second 
in general plan, with the Dawn ritual as a prelude and the third and last 
Invocation to the Visions as its closing ceremony. The songs are to Mother 
Earth and to all which she brings forth to sustain the life of the people. “We 
sing. Behold here lies Mother Earth, of a truth she lies here to bring forth, 
and we give thanks that it is so; we give thanks for the fields of com, and for 
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spreading trees and for the streams and rivers which flow over her. Of a 
truth we know that Mother Earth brings these forth by the power of Tirawa- 
atius, Father of All Things.’ 

“When these songs are finished, we make the smoke offering to Tirawa 
through the Mother Eagle Calumet, and then I, as Kurahus, sing the songs 
which teach the lessons of the birds to the Children, beginning with one about 
the nest where the eggs lie in safety. We learn from the birds that we must 
care for our children even before they are bom; that we must be cheerful and 
thankful for all that we receive; that we must protect and guide our families, 
and be faithful in storm and in sunshine, by day and by night. Through 
following these teachings we shall receive in full measure the gifts of the 
Hako. The words of these songs are few, but the story has come down 
to us.” 

When the Visions are all invoked for the third and last time, there is an 
especial summons to the shades of the Ancients, who are besought to come from 
their abode on high to give recognition to the Son; and furthermore to sanctify 
by their presence the rites which have already taken place, as well as those 
which are to follow on the fifth and last day, when the secret and most sacred 
part of the entire ceremony will be celebrated. 

“The Visions come in answer to our song; they hover over us and recognize 
him who has been made our Son, and we all rest and are quiet in their presence. 
As they depart to their dwelling place above, we give thanks in our hearts that 
they have come to us.” 

The departure of the Ancients ends the outer ceremonies. In them all the 
Powers in turn have been called to the Lodge; in response, the birds of the 
Hako have flown thither, the Visions have descended and entered, the Dawn 
and the Stars and the Day have brought their gifts, and throughout it all the 
abstract idea of the great creative forces in their cosmic aspect, has been 
firmly held in mind. 

There ensues a day of rest, after which the definite promises made by the 
Fathers to the Children must be fulfilled in a most sacred rite, which is care¬ 
fully concealed from all but the immediate participants. The mystic stirring 
of the Dawn birth, the brooding fruitfulness of Earth and Mother Eagle, the 
virile potency of Sun Father and the Man Eagle, and, above all thinking, the 
overshadowing spirit of Tirawa, are to be focussed and concentrated in the 
one person of a Chosen Child, a little son of the Son; through the investiture 
he will become the child of the tribe, the bearer of new life to the coming 
generations. 

This inner ceremony, which is the very heart of the drama, lasts only a few 
hours, beginning shortly after sundown of the fourth day with a review of the 
lessons already inculcated, which are summed up by the Kurahus as follows: 

“We have now made the four-times-four circuit of the Lodge. In the first 
circuit we have recollected Mother Earth, and the Com symbols; in the next, 
the Eagles which are messengers of the Powers above; in the third, the prayer 
and offerings of this ceremony, and in the fourth the Powers themselves, the 
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Mighty Power above, and all those which are with the Hako. Four times 
tour means completeness. The night is nearly over and the children leave the 
Lodge and go to their homes. 

At the first signs of morning, when Dawn is again coming to birth and all 
the creatures are beginning to stir with the life of the new Day, the Fathers 
rise and, taking up the Hako from its ceremonial rest, they march forth sing- 
ng o seek the Chosen Child. The song is the same one which we sang when 

I1Q T eTe t / lIlage and sought the Lod S e where the Son was awaiting 
us. We have been four days and four nights in that Lodge, singing the songs 
and performing the rites, and now we seek the Son’s own dwelling, that vve 

Sacred 0bjects t0 fireplace and there touch with them his 
niJd, that the promises we have brought may be fulfilled.” 

at ofT thlS dwelling of the Son th e group pauses, singing the last stanza, and 
ln Vi H a Par 5 ° f Warriors ’ a P ure ’y masculine element, storms into the 
anrftv, 10Ugh t0 capture and hold !t - shouting and recounting, all at one 
rifts from 3 T e m ° men 7 ’ the deeds of prowess and daring which are their special 
Sith rifk f ,r p Va ' ? 7 aS thC Babd 0f boasting dies down - the Hako itself, 
tTe hf ] P T 311 QulCt ’ 6nterS the P assa ge-way, and going straight to 

.as , b v 0 ;:R OWS , hlm ^ P ° WerS ° f endurance - wisdom, and fruitfulness; and 
lastly the Kurahus, holding the joined Calumets, one close-wrapped within 
the feathers of the other, touches him with Creative Power 
Thus encompassed with all the forces of life, the little creature is coaxed 
by a crooning song to move and take for himself the four steps which symbolize 
lifted t h T St f nCe; and stra, ghtway when he has complied, he is gently 
followed h .ri T ° f thC AndentS and borne to ceremonial Lodge 
the T d "I, , K , U , rahUS and the Hako g rou P. all singing together. Within 
the Lodge the child is seated in the Holy Place, while the members ramre 
themselves ,n their prescribed positions, forming a close circle about him and 
this inner group is in turn shielded from all observation by a curved Irie of 
warnors which stretches from wall to wall, shoulder touching s^ouWer so 
at their robes, reaching the ground, form a solid screen. The face of the 

r,r,.„rr^r ssr •***<££ 

the heart of the Mother Eaele' so 1 ny * lr ' asl ' ,ea * l,ers takm from a spot near 

toft e,o„ d , o, Tiraa^ ^*. 
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Eagle is tied in such wise that it flutters over his head without ceasing as if it 
were indeed the ever-moving breath of the spirit. 

Thus completely invested with the sacred signs, the Child is made to gaze 
in silence upon his reflected image. The mirror prepared for the rite is the 
direct gift of the Earth Mother, for it is made of wood from her forests, fash¬ 
ioned into a bowl shaped like the inverted dome of the sky, and it is filled with 
water from her living streams. As he gazes upon its clearly reflecting surface, 
he is for a moment shown his own young visage blended and made one with 
the symbolic visage of Tirawa-atius, and immediately thereupon, the black 
covering which must veil the mysteries, is thrown over and about him. ‘‘Only 
Tirawa looks on them and knows all they mean. We do not look on them for 
they are holy.” 

Now, centred around the Holy Place of the hearth, circles are drawn at 
the Four World Quarters to represent the nests of tribal life and of kinship 
groups; ‘‘and as we draw these circles on the ground we think that Tirawa 
has made the Earth, where all the people live, quite round like a nest. If 
you go on a high hill and look about, you will see that the Earth touches the 
Sky on every side and that it is a circular enclosure.” 

Into each of the inscribed circles, the Child, freshly endowed with the life 
of Tirawa, is carried in turn and allowed to rest for a moment, while at his 
feet is laid an oriole’s nest containing certain symbolic objects. Thus he 
bears the good gifts of the Hako to his people. This act is carefully hidden 
from sight by an enshrouding robe, and no one but the officiating priest knows 
what is happening beneath it, ‘‘For no one knows when a bird lays its eggs 
or when a new birth takes place. Only Tirawa knows when life is given.” 

After the four requisite repetitions of the mystery, the Child is again 
seated on the Holy Place while an offering of incense is made by throwing 
sacrificial ointment and aromatic grasses on the glowing coals of the fire. 
Silently the participants watch the sweet-smelling smoke curl upwards until 
it is well on its way to Tirawa, and then the Kurahus waves the Hako Articles 
back and forth through it, and, with hands impregnated by the odour, strokes 
the Child. Thus he receives its blessing, and in turn the smoke as it rises 
will bear a witness of him to Tirawa. When the other members of the party 
in like manner have shared this benediction, all traces of the tribal nests 
and of the incense fire are painstakingly obliterated, and the Father bears 
the Child, still veiled, outside the door of the Lodge to watch the presentation 
of gifts. 

This is a joyous interlude; deeds of heroism are recounted and enacted, 
while two youths weave with indescribable grace and lightness the intricate 
pattern of an Eagle Dance, and one by one the Children lead up the ponies 
which are given to the Fathers in grateful recognition of the blessings they 
have brought. 

When all the presentations have been made, the group of inner participants 
once more and for the last time retires within the Lodge, and the Child is 
again carried to the Holy Place behind the fire. With gestures which follow 
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?t h ° f Tlrawa ’ s breath - he is stroked with the Com Symbol and 
with the Mated Stems, while the Kurahus bows over him singing: 

“Breathe on him! 

Breathe on him 

Life thou alone can give to him!” 

“ThewhHr S thiS P . ar r °u f - the cerem0ny the aged Ir| dian said to Miss Fletcher: 
I Iave ieenT P ° t ^ ^ hidden fr ° m the P e0 P 7 means, ‘All that 

breath of Tirfwa g r T’ ^ Child ' haS been a P rayer *> call down the 
vou belonJt T ^ y ° U Hfe and strength and ^ teach you that 

IZtfn T- h T'~ that y ° U are his Child " and now I pray with all my 

face and Jllle tT and t0UCh with his breath the symbo1 of his 

I*?** a " the °t her symbols that are on the Child. This is a very solemn 

hrc^r We beheve . that Tlra wa, although not seen by us, sends down his 
breath as we pray, calling on him to come. 

tea« S VwJ 1 ” 5 S ° ng n ° W in Washin gton with you, I cannot help shedding 

Httle Chill ^ eVerSUn f U f ° re CXCept as 1 st00d looking down upon the 
httle Child and praying for him in my heart. There is no little ChiM v, 

that y ° Uar h e lT e Wntmga11 these things down that they may not be lost and 

““"i - pracdsediii £ 

you. I an, pra) .i„ g for you t 10 “° d < ‘ OW " hk b,e * ,h 

“f ^uitfulne,,. Peace and'Secnrity^iinT'ZsInhe Ne,V 
tie ol kinship, “ e ^ li '- “ —* “ *»* 

s„ is f r b f ih? 

Fathers depart „„ ‘ ,e * S ‘ «“ 

oft„tnn“inrn,S“'Uv“Lr re and more ^ Acuity 

the wealth o£ ,h, Z^nTZt ‘ZZ * ^ 

~ZZZ£ZZZT 7? « s 

inherent in and blue yel] „ 
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impress of magic power; the very meaning of a song may lie in the fact that it 
has an eight-fold form or is given a four-times-four rendition; each prolongation 
of a syllable or change of rhythm is a necessity—for thus the mind is held one- 
pointed and concentrated in supplication, thus the High Powers are assured 
of unbroken attention. I have throughout sternly resisted the temptation 
to suggest parallels or interpretations, or in any way to interfere with the 
Kurahus’ straight-forward explanation, and I will end simply with his final 
words to Miss Fletcher, when at long last their joint task was finished. 

“During the days I have been talking to you, and during the days and 
nights that we have worked together, my heart has gone out to you. 1 have 
done what has never been done before; I have given you all the songs of this 
ceremony and explained them to you. I never thought that I, of all my people, 
should be the one to give this ancient ceremony to be preserved, and I wonder 
over it as I sit here. I think over my long life with its many experiences; of 
the great number of Pawnees who have been with me in war, nearly all of 
whom have been killed in battle. When I remember all the people of my 
tribe who have died during my lifetime, and of those in other tribes who have 
fallen by our hands, they are so many they make a vast covering over Mother 
Earth. I once walked with these prostrate forms; I did not fall but passed 
on, wounded sometimes but not unto death, until I am here to-day, doing 
this thing,—singing these sacred songs into that great pipe (the graphophone) 

and telling you these ancient rites of my people. 

“It must be that I have been preserved for this purpose, otherwise I should 
be lying back there among the dead.” 


All knowledge begins and ends with wonder, but the first wonder is the child 
of ignorance, the second wonder is the parent of adoration— Coleridge. 
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From T he Path , Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, June to September, 1886. 

[In the month of December he arrived at Benares, on what he hoped would 
be his last pilgrimage. As much as I am able to decipher of this curious manu¬ 
script, written in a mixture of Tamil—the South Indian language—with 
Mahratta, which, as you know, is entirely dissimilar, shows that he made 
many pilgrimages to India’s sacred places, whether by mere impulse or upon 
actual direction, I know not. If he had been only an ordinary religiously 
disposed Hindu we might be able to come to some judgment hereupon, for the 
pilgrimages might have been made in order to gain merit, but as he must long 
ago have risen above the flowery chains of even the Vedas, we cannot really 
tell for what reason these journeys were made. Although, as you know, I 
have long had possession of these papers, the time had not until now seemed 
ripe to give them out. He had, when I received them, already long passed 
away from these busy scenes to those far busier, and now I give you liberty 
to print the fragmentary tale without description of his person. These 
people are, you know, not disposed to have accurate descriptions of them¬ 
selves floating about. They being real disciples, never like to say that they 
ar f* a manner quite contrary to that of those famed professors of occult 
science who opportunely or inopportunely declare their supposed ch£laship 
from the house top.— Translator.] 


.... Twice before have I seen these silent temples standing by the 
rolling flood of sacred Ganges. They have not changed, but in me what 
changes have occurred! And yet that cannot be, for the I changeth not, but 
only the ve il wrapped about, is either tom away or more closely and thickly 

Ch61a ’ S ri ary ” was reprinted in the Theosophical Quarterly of April and July, 1916- 

rue-"—»«« «■; 

friend tvho'cornmunicated "he™ t ter tous^IY “ ^ P °“ eSSi ° n - The introduct °^ •» * «» 
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folded roun d to the disguising of the reality Tf , 

since I began to use the privilege of IkmJ ‘ Y Y 11 s now seven months 

«... i c,™ „ u,.. tapTSe is • Eadiiim ' 

,u.t law, which compe|! 'I bMk. I, w,e Karma, ,|, e 

faltered, and returned to the life even h r hat prevent e<l me. Had I 
this incarnation would have been sealed-TndV” P “ 1 ’ my filte 
Why? Happy W as I that I knew the silent d ^ W ° U d haVe Said nothin g- 
any loss of interest in my welfare but 1 Z° U ^ n0t have lndicated in him 
interference. Very soon seetoet■‘"""ted 

appeared exteriorly to be. Then the feelinv *7* that he Was not what he 
time so strong that four or five times I thn g £77 'f 0 3 behef within a short 
and begging him to reveal himself to me T** at his feet 

as I knew that I was quite imnure flT1 d7 if * ! h ° Ufi:ht that was useless, 
If I remained silent I thought that he tould W1 ’ th that secret - 

me worthy of it. I thought he must be t0 me whenever he found 

assumed that illusionary form But th 7? Hindu Ade P t wh ° had 

that he received letters from various relatives i H'ff ffiCUlty ar ° Se ’ f ° r 1 knew 

compel him to practise the illusion all^Z LteT** ^7 ^ this W ° U,d 
were ,n other countries, where he had globe, for some of those relatives 
gested themselves to me. ' a Vario ^ explanations sug- 

KunSla that he is some great Tndin '» 7^ my . onginal conception of 
talked with him since—although I fear I ' ^ tilIS sub i ec t I constantly 
‘ h » '*■ wortI >y of their company “m! “""T Sl “" ”* b ‘ ■" 
direction. I always thought of retiring from u'° n ’7 a Ways been ir > this 
up to devotion. To Kunala I often expressed ,, h ' S W ° rld and P^ng myself 
study this philosophy, which alone can mS matTh & ° that 1 might 
then he usually asked me what I would d n 7 happy m this world. But 
of gaining my object I ^ He Said that « 

jungles with no one to guide me- that I "Tu 7 mg left aIone in the 
going into the jungles I could fall in withanAdef- l ° think that by 

to gain my object I should have to work in the ref^ ^ ' f 1 rea " y wanted 
I had met so many good men and himself also- a °T'l" ^ thr0ugh which 
whom I dare not mention by any other nam«’ " the Higher 0nes ‘ 

themselves would call me away from the W ’ Satlsfied mth they 

And when I foolishly asked him many timeTT^ “ d me in private ‘ 
addresses of some of those Higher Ones he sT'd 016 the names aad 

Brothers has told me that as yfu are so muc h^ft °"“ * '° ne of 
once for all that I have no right to rive , 7 016 1 had better tell you 

>1 y ou go on asking Hindus you meet wha^Tev k K° n ^ them ’ but 
might hear of them, and one of those ffigher O ab ° Ut the matter 

in your way without your knowing him Ld °n? perhaps tb row himself 

“ ““ lwo »< 
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to be ‘Raj Yogs.* He also said he had heard of a man who had appeared 
several times in Benares, but that nobody knew where he lived. My dis¬ 
appointment grew more bitter, but I never lost the firm confidence that Adepts 
do live in India and can still be found among us. No doubt too there are a 
few in other countries, else why had Kun&la been to them. In con¬ 

sequence of a letter from Vishnurama, who said that a certain X. 1 lived in 
Benares, and that Swamiji K. knew him. However, for certain reasons I 
could not address Swamiji K. directly, and when I asked him if he knew X. 
he replied: ‘If there be such a man here at all he is not known.’ Thus 
evasively on many occasions he answered me, and I saw that all my expecta¬ 
tions in going to Benares were only air castles. I thought I had gained only 
the consolation that I was doing a part of my duty. So I wrote again to 
Nilakant: ‘As directed by you I have neither let him know what I know of 
him nor what my own intentions are. He seems to think that in this I am 
working to make money, and as yet I have kept him in the dark as regards 
myself, and am myself groping in the dark. Expecting enlightenment from 
you, etc.’ .... The other day Nilakant came suddenly here and I met 
Sw. K. and him together, when to my surprise K. at once mentioned X., 
saying he knew him well and that he often came to see him, and then he 
offered to take us there. But just as we were going, arrived at the place an 
English officer who had done Kun 41 a a service in some past time. He had in 
some way heard of X. and was permitted to come. Such are the complications 
of Karma. It was absolutely necessary that he should go too, although no 
doubt his European education would never permit him more than half 
to accept the doctrine of Karma, so interwoven backward and forward in our 
lives, both those now, those past and those to come. At the interview with X., 

I could gain nothing, and so we came away. The next day came X. to see 
us. He never speaks of himself, but as ‘this body’. He told me that he had 
first been in the body of a Fakir, who, upon having his hand disabled by a 
shot he received while he passed the fortress of Bhurtpore, had to change his 
body and choose another, the one he was now in. A child of about seven 
years of age was dying at that time, and so, before the complete physical 
death, this Fakir had entered the body and afterwards used it as his own. 
He is, therefore, doubly not what he seems to be. As a Fakir he had studied 
Yoga science for 65 years, but that study having been arrested at the time he 
was disabled, leaving him unequal to the task he had to perform, he had to 
choose this other one. In his present body he is 53 years, and consequently 

the inner X. is 118 years old. In the night I heard him talking with 

Kunala, and found that each had the same Guru, who himself is a very great 
Adept, whose age is 300 years, although in appearance he seems to be only 
40. 2 He will in a few centuries enter the body of a Kshatriya , 3 and do some 
great deeds for India, but the time had not yet come. 


1 1 find it impossible to decipher this name. 

2 There is a peculiarity in this, that all accounts 

apparent age as forty only.— [Ed.J 


of Cagliostro, St. Germain and other Adepts, give the 
3 The warrior caste of India.— [Ed.J 



. f . ^ CS " day 1 ; ven r t Wlth Kun&la t0 look at the vast and curious temples 

w! £ f t by ° Ur wu efatherS- S ° me are in mins ’ and others ° nl y showing the 
now , WHat a dlfference between my appreciation of these buildings 

, wi h Kundla to point out meanings I never saw, and that which I had 

father ^ 1Gm UP ° n niade so many years ago with my 


as thi rft P r •? h , e ^ S ' here ’ aIthough written in the same characters 

fuJdsh H ’ haS C w ‘ y Cen altered in SOme way by the writer, so as to 
rush clues meant for himself. It might be deciphered by a little effort, but 

must respect his desire to keep those parts of it, which are thus changed 

thWs rr tha t SOme matters are here jotted down relating to secret 

Scp c T aS ,i’ t0 . tHmgS that he desired should not be understood at a 

£n!'t h i WntC ° Ut What Sma11 P° rtion of ^ might be easily told 
without breaking any confidences. 

It is apparent that he had often been before to the holy city of Benares, and 

sight those r ^ ? 3 ? aCC ° f Pilgrimage f0r the religious. Then, in his 
sight, those famous temples were only temples. But now he found, under 

roll r f °A Kunila, that every really ancient building in the whole 

stone the svmbr C f ° nStrUCted with the view to Pitting into imperishable 
fh * ’ JJ® Sy ™ b ° ls of a very anc 'ent religion. Kundla, he says, told him 

oeonlr of th 8 ? W6re made when no supposition of the ordinary 

people of those eras leaned toward the idea that nations could ever arise who 

., 6 lgnorant . of the truths then universally known, or that darkness 

ould envelop the intellect of men, there were many Adepts then well known 
to the rulers and to the people. They were not ye/driven by inex^abt Ze 
to places remote from civilization, but lived in the 'temples, and while not 
ding temporal power they exercised a moral sway which was far greater 

wt T t° Vere ' g T ° f earth -‘ And they knew that the time would come 
when the heavy influence of the dark age would make men to have long for¬ 
gotten even that such things had existed, or that any doctrines other than the 

If thett ° n , m f enal nghtS ° f mine and tkine i had ever been held. 
Lv " 1KS T 6 , l6ft Slmply t0 either P a P er or P a PKus or parchment 

they would be easily lost, because of that decay which is natural to vegetate 

ZTTf r mbran % BUt St ° ne IaStS ’ in an easy c hmate, for ages. So 

Raihs 5 a ’ TTu °, th 7 hCre and th6re being reaI *y themselves Maha 
Rajahs, 5 caused the temples to be built in forms, and with such symbolic 

ornaments, that future races might decipher doctrines from them. In this, 

wllL^," w- very numerous. A, the head of the 

their previous conduct in a subordinatTstation TB l' ^ f ° r their ^^^tions, as shown by 

who rarely acted without “ “ d inferi ° r * the 

Espafla. lib. 2; lib. j. cap. p-Tcra Mo„ I„ d w / l n PnVate <Saha « u " »«'• * Nueva 

Mex. p. 66 .)-[ Ed.1 ' 2 °’ ^ * Cap ' cited b y Prescott in vol. ,. r 0 n ff . 

5 King or Ruler. 
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great wisdom, he says, is apparent, for to have carved them with sentences 
in the prevailing language would have defeated the object, since languages 
also change, and as great a muddle would have resulted as in the case of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, unless a key stone had also been prepared; but that 
itself might be lost, or in its own turn be unintelligible. The ideas underneath 
symbols do not alter, no matter what might be the language, and symbols are 
clear immortally, because they are founded in nature itself. In respect to 
this*part of the matter, he writes down that Kunala informed him that the 
language used then was not Sanscrit, but a far older one now altogether 
unknown in the world. 

From a detached sentence in the MS., it is shadowed forth that Kunala 
referred to a curious building put up many years ago in another part of India 
and now visible, by which he illustrated the difference between an intelligent 
construction and an unintelligent one. This building was the product of the 
brain of a Chandala, 6 who had been enriched through a curious freak. The 
Rajah had been told by his astrologers, upon some event occurring, that he 
must give an immense sum of money to the first person he saw next day, 
they intending to present themselves at an early hour. Next day, most 
unusually early, the Rajah arose, looked out of the window, and beheld 
this Chandala. Calling his astrologers and council together, and the poor 
sweeper into his presence, he presented him with lacs upon lacs of rupees, and 
with the money the Chandala built a granite building having immense 
monolithic chains hanging down from its four comers. Its only symbology 
was in the change of the chains of fate; from poor low caste to rich low 
caste. Without the story the building tells us nothing. 

But the symbols of the temples, not only those carved on them, but 
also their conjuncture, need no story, nor knowledge of historical events. 
Such is the substance of what he writes down as told him by Kunala. He 
says also that this symbology extends not only to doctrines and cosmology, 
but also to laws of the human constitution,-spiritual and material. The 
explanation of this portion is contained in the altered and cryptic parts of 
the MS. He then goes on]: 

. \ esterday, just after sunset, while Kun&la and X. were talking, 

Kun&la suddenly seemed to go into an unusual condition, and about ten 
minutes afterwards a large quantity of malwa flowers fell upon us from the 
ceiling. 

“I must now go to-and do that piece of business which he ordered done. 

My duty is clear enough, but how am I to know if I shall perform it properly. 
.... When I was there andafter I had finished my work and was preparing 
to return here, a wandering fakir met me and asked if he could find from me 
the proper road to Karli. I directed him, and he then put to me some ques¬ 
tions that looked as if he knew what had been my business; he also had a very 


6 A low caste 


man. e.g., a sweeper. Such a building can now be seen at Bijapur, India.—[E d.J 
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significant look upon his face, and several of his questions were apparently 
directed to getting me to tell him a few things Kun&la had told me just before 
leaving Benares with an injunction of secrecy. The questions did not on 
the face show that, but were in the nature of inquiries regarding such matters, 
so that if I had not been careful, I would have violated the injunction. He 
then left me saying: ‘You do not know me but we may see each other.’ 
.... I got back last night and saw only X., to whom I related the incident 
with the fakir, and he said that, ‘It was none other than Kunala himself 
using that fakir’s body who had said those things, and if you were to see that 
fakir again he would not remember you and would not be able to repeat his 
questions, as he was for the time being taken possession of for the purpose, 
by Kun&la, who often performs such things.’ I then asked him if in that 
case Kunala had really entered the fakir’s body, as I have a strange reluctance 
toward asking Kunala such questions, and X. replied that if I meant to ask 
if he had really and in fact entered the fakir’s person, the answer was no, 
but that if I meant to ask if Kun&la had overcome that fakir’s senses, sub¬ 
stituting his own, the answer was, yes; leaving me to make my own con¬ 
clusions. I was fortunate enough yesterday to be shown the process 

pursued in either entering an empty body, or in using one which has its own 
occupant. I found that in both cases it was the same, and the information 
was also conveyed that a Bhut 7 goes through just the same road in taking 
command of the body or senses of those unfortunate women of my country 
who sometimes are possessed by them. And the Bhut also sometimes gets 
into possession of a part only of the obsessed person’s body, such as an arm 
or a hand, and this they do by influencing that part of the brain that has 
relation with that arm or hand; in the same way with the tongue and other 
organs of speech. With any person but Kunala I would not have allowed 
my own body to be made use of for the experiment. But I felt perfectly 
safe, that he would not only let me in again, but also that he would not permit 

any stranger, man or gandharba, 8 to come in after him. We went to- 

and he.The feeling was that I had suddenly stepped out into freedom. 

He was beside me and at first I thought he had but begun. But he directed 
me to look, and there on the mat I saw my body, apparently unconscious. 
As I looked .... the body of myself, opened its eyes and arose. It was 
then superior to me, for Kunala’s informing power moved and directed it. 
It seemed even to speak to me. Around it, attracted to it by those magnetic 
influences, wavered and moved astral shapes, that vainly tried to whisper in 
the ear or to enter by the same road. In vain! They seemed to be pressed 
away by the air or surroundings of Kun&la. Turning to look at him, and 
expecting to see him in a state of samadhi, he was smiling as if nothing, or at 
the very most, but a part, of his power had been taken away .... another 
instant and I was again myself, the mat felt cool to my touch, the Bhuts were 
gone, and Kun&la bade me rise. 

7 An obsessing astral shell. The Hindus consider them to be the reliquiae of deceased persons —(Ed.) 

8 Nature spirit or elemental.— [Ed.] 
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“He has told me to go to the mountains of-where-and- 

usually live, and that even if I were not to see anybody the first time, the 
magnetized air in which they live would do me much good. They do not 
generally stop in one place, but always shift from one place to another. They, 
however, all meet together on certain days of the year in a certain place near 
Bhadrinath, in the northern part of India. He reminded me that as India’s 
sons are becoming more and more wicked, those Adepts have gradually been 

retiring more and more toward the north, to the Himalaya mountains. 

Of what great consequence it is for me to be always with Kun&la. And now 
X. tells me this same thing that I have always felt. All along I have felt and 
do still feel strongly that I have been once his most obedient and humble 
disciple in a former existence. All my hopes and future plans are therefore 
centred in him. My journey therefore to up country has done me one good, 
that of strengthening my belief, which is the chief foundation on which the 

grand structure is to be built. As I was walking past the end of 

Ramalinga’s compound holding a small lamp of European make, and while 
there was no wind, the light three several times fell low. I could not account 
for it. Both Kunala and X. were far away. But in another moment, the 
light suddenly went out altogether, and as I stopped, the voice of revered 
Kun&la, who I supposed was many miles away, spoke to me, and I found him 
standing there. For one hour we talked; and he gave me good advice, 
although I had not asked it—thus it is always that when I go fearlessly 
forward and ask for nothing I get help at an actual critical moment—he then 
blessed me and went away. Nor could I dare to look in what direction. In 
that conversation, I spoke of the light going down and wanted an explanation, 
but he said I had nothing to do with it. I then said I wanted to know, as I 
could explain it in two ways, viz: 1st, that he did it himself, or 2nd, that 
some one else did it for him. He replied, that even if it were done by some¬ 
body else, no Yogee will do a thing unless he sees the desire in another Yogee's 
mind . 9 The significance of this drove out of my mind all wish to know who 
did it, whether himself, or an elemental or another person, for it is of more 
importance for me to know even a part of the laws governing such a thing, 
than it is to know who puts those laws into operation. Even some blind 
concatenation of nature might put such natural forces in effect in accordance 
with the same laws, so that a knowledge that nature did it would be no 
knowledge of any consequence. 

“I have always felt and still feel strongly that I have already once studied 
this sacred philosophy with Kunala, and that I must have been, in a previous 
life, his most obedient and humble disciple. 10 This must have been a fact, or 


a tiia auiitcnue IS Ol 


0 . ° me ucciaentai mina aelights much more n effects personalities 

when Trf'T' ir„ m SC ~' ng f ° r Causes ’ iust as many Theosophists have with persistency soug^ to kn^w 


-repugn no special or remarkable cYc, ~T wnen 1 hrst met him 

event. All my hopes and plans are centred 5 inT" COnnected with that 

can shake my confidence in him especially wh ' n ° ,b ' nc in the "'“rid 

acqnamtances tell me the same thinj“ S. sevOT1 «' Brahmin 
I went to the great festival nf n g thout Previous consultation, 
day looking in the vast crowd ofmef women^hTf ^ neariythe whole 
some of Kuniila’s friends, for he on^e told mT ^ Md me "dicants for 

bUt 1 found none who seemed toT" SUre that they were 
by the ghaut at the river side thinking thlt nerh ^ As 1 stood 

my patience, an old and apparently ve™ d hap ? 1 was Ieft al °ne to try 
sleeve and said; ‘Never expect to see any oL ^f Bairagee Packed my 

if they speak to you; it i s not wise to neer o,’ ?? be ready to answer 

fdWers of Vasudeva: look rather within ‘ ° f y ° UrSelf for the great 

tion. ^ to ask me for informa- 

i{ To " m °rrow I return to I_ 

especially of test evening! ’ Md\pof wjd’ *“ ^ WOrk of last week, and 
continuing work far into the aSTl'&L^ 00 my mat Iast "ight ’after 
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(To be continued) 





































WHY I JOINED 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

I T is necessary to recall, from time to time, that the ways of Karma are 
marvellous and its designs past finding out. A member of The Theo- 
sophicaJ Society, passing a man in the street, may well say to himself 
with a sincerity as great as John Bunyan’s: “There, but for the grace of God, 
got. He cannot explain why a divine opportunity came to him and not to 
others whose virtues shine so brightly by contrast with his own. 

I can imagine someone asking: “ If you cannot explain why you joined the 

t Why 7 lte an ar , ticle about it? " I might reply: “ Because I have been 
asked to write an article about it but I think that there is a more satisfactory 
answer. J 

We are not automata. We were free to respond or not to respond to the 
opportunity of jommg the Society and of working for its objects One can 

fro^onrinTl e ’,i a ff trUthfUlIy ^ P ° SsibIe ' the sta 8 es thr «ugh which we passed 
onginal indifference to enthusiastic response. And since we are all 

X“ y ,K °' d of ” e s “ h >*»»« 

When I first heard of Theosophy my mood was not receptive, nor was anv 

Tm^ofTeTs th Th Ugh %*™«**» I bad Wends who were 
rp !?, ;* T /' T ThlS lndlffer ence, which was almost antipathy, can be 

readily understood. In those days I lived almost entirely in a maze of 
metaphysical speculation. I had some sort of notion that I was destined to 
become a Columbus among the philosophers, the discoverer of an unknown 

thST”HtoTIT „ F ” *1>*‘ teason alone I tended to disapprove of ,he 
theories and beliefs of other people. I was a college student at the time and 

interesting,^itTnot y^SisfS'e. “ Pr ° bl “”’ «“* 

negation While one half J+Z J , the bySS of consistent mental 
season, the other h„f“ * - 

•■orthodoS“oT.he‘to« n K "* h «•» various 

the Church Then I had “ ■ ear ^ a £ e * reac ted violently against 

and ^ 1 ,»*M«d in biLgy. 

and bigoted as the priests The nhil h f "° re m genera ^ as dogmatic 

them iere also pM Sts tot ? f h, ‘°” phers P 1 ^ ”» better, for some of 
great poets, tot ,t was so easy to demolish their thought- 
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structures merely by questioning the premisses upon which they reposed. It 
is fortunate that I could not feel better satisfied with any of my own theories 
concerning the nature of the Universe. 

This description of my mental condition at college is not exactly clear, but 
it is at least as clear as was the condition itself. If I had remained at the 
university indefinitely, it is to be feared that the net result would have been 
nothing more inspiring than a disappointed and rather cynical professor. 

What may be called the science of Theosophy began to interest me after I 
had left college and come into contact with the world of American business, 
where one is held strictly accountable for one’s actions. I emerged from the 
shell of academic irresponsibility, and I did not like the atmosphere which I 
had to breathe. My mind continued—it still continues, for that matter— 
to agitate itself about the origin and being of the Cosmos; but it was forced to 
face other problems as well, problems suggested by personal suffering, by the 
compulsion of duty, by friendly or hostile relations with others. I read little 
theosophical literature, but I had a friend who bravely introduced Theosophy 
into our conversations. Some of the ideas which he presented seemed to ex¬ 
plain the very things which troubled me. I said to myself that if Truth could 
be discovered by the exercise of logic and common sense, Theosophy would, 
indeed, be a translation of the Truth. 

I began to read the Quarterly. Its articles and editorials upon the War 
interested and impressed me. I had liked the theory of Theosophy, and now 
I began to like the way in which students of Theosophy practised what they 
preached. Still I held back. How could these people really believe what they 
preached? It is one thing to recognize the objective beauty of a theory; it is 
another thing to have reasons for believing that a theory is true. 

Slowly I began to understand; understanding is still coming slowly. But 
the first dawning of this understanding brightened enough for me to ask 
permission to join The Theosophical Society. 

My faithful friend had always insisted that Theosophy was not a dogmatic 
system, and I had always smiled benevolently at him. Then it occurred to 
me that he might be right. 

I read and questioned more actively. There could be no doubt of it. The 
theory or science of Theosophy was a collection of hypotheses which were not 
to be blindly accepted by the student, bitf were to serve as a guide to experi¬ 
ment whereby he couldprove them for himself, as others had already proved 
them. Here was the revelation of the true and universal experimental method, 
the source of all sciences and the justification of the life which is religious in 
substance and not only in outward form. Here was a system of thought, 
explaining as profoundly as it can be explained—the nature of the Universe 
and of the human being which is born from the Universe, and I was invited to 
verify it through the development of my own nature. 

What could have prevented me from joining The Theosophical Society? 

R. S. 




































CHHANDOGYA UPANISHAD 

PART III, SECTIONS 12-19 


MAN LINKED WITH THE LOGOS 

T HE great inspiration of these instructions for disciples is the Logos, 
the Divine Mind, the Divine Voice, that sang a miraculous song, 
which brought the worlds into being: for the worlds are the song of 
the Divine Voice. 

As a song has many tones and many parts, so also has the mighty song of the 
Divine Voice. These tones are celestial powers, the great potencies that are 
revealed in the manifold miracle of the manifested worlds. As melody and 
harmony run through the song, so also with the divine song that breathes 
forth the worlds: melody, harmony, beauty everywhere. 

In the sections here translated, there is a further thought, of vital moment 
for the disciple. It is this: the ordered divine powers of the mighty Logos, 
each with its creative potency, are present, each one of them completely 
represented, in the being of the disciple. The divine powers which build 
the worlds, the divine powers which are the worlds, build him also, and are 
the very essence of his being. 

The disciple is taught to recognize these divine powers in himself, to know 
them, to use them. He is taught a further lesson which, when fully learned, 
will make him more than a disciple, will make him an immortal, potent and 
creative as the Logos is creative. 

The symbol with which the first of these Sections begins is the measure 
of the Vedic hymns called the Gayatri, a measure containing twenty-four 
syllables. One stanza, attributed to the great Rajput sage and seer, Vish- 
vamitra, belongs to the Third Circle of the Rig Veda. It may be rendered thus : 

“Let us meditate on the fair radiance of the divine Spiritual Sun, which 
may lead forward our souls!” 

Therefore, the Gayatri is here taken as the symbol of the Spiritual Sun, 
the Logos as singing the divine song. That Logos sings the worlds into 
being, and, having brought them into being, saves and upholds them by the 
sustaining power of the divine song. 

The Gayatri, as the song of the Logos, forms all the worlds, and among 
them this world which we inhabit, and which is a living manifestation of the 
potencies of the Logos; divine powers constitute it, mould it, maintain it. 

The same divine powers constitute and sustain the body of man; each of 
his bodily powers is made of the essence of the Logos. In the body of man 
are established the life-breaths, the living powers through which the Logos 
brings the latent Divine Thought into manifestation. 
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The same powers of the Logos have in man another and higher, more 
divine manifestation “in this Heart which is in the man within; that is, in 
the Spiritual Man, whom the disciple seeks to become, the man who wears 
the vesture of the colour of the sun, the heir of immortality. The same 
powers reappear in this Spiritual Man, purified, spiritualized, glorified. 
But the manifested world, of which the body of man is a portion, far from 
including all things, is said here to be but a fourth part of the whole. What 
the four parts are, with their relation to the life of the disciple, has already 
been told in the Mandukya Upanishad. One part is manifested here; three 
parts are immortal in the heavens. 

Then follows the identification of Brahma, the Eternal, with the radiant 
Ether. The word so translated is Akasha, literally “Shining-toward”, and 
meaning both the extension of‘Space and all that fills Space; both the con¬ 
tainer of universal Life and the Life which it contains. The radiant Ether 
is, therefore, identical with the manifested Logos: it is the primal stage or 
degree of manifestation, within which, and through the powers of which, all 
subsequent manifestation takes place. So far concerning “the radiant Ether 
which is outside the man.” But there is also the “dim star within”, the first 
spark of the light of the Logos, and as the disciple watches, worshipping, the 
star grows until it is one with “the infinite Light.” The radiant Ether 
within the man is the same as the radiant Ether without, since both are the 
Logos. There are further stages: the radiant Ether in the man within, and 
the radiant Ether in the inner Heart, the Spiritual Man. 

Then follows a more detailed identification of the powers of man as powers 
of the Logos. As symbols of the powers of the Logos, are taken the Sun, 
the Moon, the Fire-lord, the Lord of fructifying rain, the Wind, which is the 
Great Breath. With the Sun is correlated the power of seeing, since through 
the Sun’s light we see, but that Sun is again the illuminating Logos, and the 
seeing is divine vision. With the Moon is correlated hearing, for the Moon, 
“the measurer,” measurer of the hours, the days, the weeks, the months, the 
lunar year, is here, as always, the symbol of Mind, since through mind we 
hear and through mind we measure. With the Fire-lord, magnetic fire, is 
correlated the voice, since through the voice the magnetic fire is manifested 
in the chanting of the hymns. With the Lord of fructifying rain is correlated 
mind, since by the right use of the mind, by fructifying thought, the hidden 
intuitions are made manifest and bear their fruit. With the Great Breath 
is correlated the upward-breath, the divine power of aspiration, which breathes 
upward and inward toward the inner Heart, that breath of aspiration which 
is the immediate presence of the Logos in the consciousness of the disciple. 

These five Brahma-spirits are the doorkeepers of the heavenly world: 
these same powers which appear in the outward life of the disciple, will, when 
they have been purified and awakened in the inner Heart, open to him the 
heavenly world. In his family a hero is born, who knows thus: the son, here 
as elsewhere, is symbol of the Spiritual Man, who is the reborn life of the 
disciple; that son is a hero, a strong son of the spiritual world. 
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And so the light that shines at the back of the heavens is the same as this 
light in the man within. Therefore, let the disciple steadily watch and wor¬ 
ship, until the star within becomes the infinite light. What is said concerning 
the inner enkindling, which is the seeing of that light, appears to refer to a 
mystical force which represents the creative power of the Logos. The hear¬ 
ing of it is set forth at greater length in The Voice of the Silence , in the descrip¬ 
tion of seven mystical sounds; the last tone is there likened to the dull 
rumbling of a thunder-cloud”, closely paralleling our text. 

When the disciple has “attained to peace”, he has reached a definite stage 
on his journey homeward. The flower of the soul has opened; he knows that 
the way has been found. Awakening to the presence of the Logos, let him 
reverence it as That from which all comes forth, That in which all shall finally 
be dissolved, That in which all breathes; That in which he himself lives and 
breathes, from which he has come forth, to which he seeks to return. 

The eloquent passage which follows needs no commentary: it is one of the 
truths which echo through all expressions of the greater Mysteries: its symbols, 
like “the grain of mustard-seed”, are universal. 

The simile of “the treasure-house containing the mid-world”, uses terms 
that are more limited, more conventional. Shankaracharya translates them 
somewhat as follows: the treasure-house is once more the inner Heart, the 
Spiritual Man, who is indeed the receptacle of many treasures, of many 
powers. This earth is the floor of the treasure-house, because the disciple 
enters the path while dwelling in this outer world, but the roof of the treasure- 
house is the heavens. The eastern quarter of the treasure-house is named 
the sacrificial ladle; that is, the instrument with which the offering of oil is 
added to the consecrated fire on the altar; the symbol is fitting, because the 
disciple begins with the oblation of his separate life in the great Life, which is 
the universal Fire. The southern quarter, named the overcoming, marks 
the disciple’s overcoming of the limitations and barriers of his former deeds, 
in many lives; it is a stage of purification. The western quarter stands, in 
universal symbolism, for the doorway to the world of the hidden sun; the 
“queen”, says Shankara’s commentary, is the light of the dawn in that hidden 
world. The northern quarter is named well-endowed, because it possesses 
many hidden treasures. Here again is universal symbolism: the kingdom of 
heaven is like buried treasure, like the pearl of great price. 

The sentence concerning lamentation for a son seems to take us back again 
to the simile of the birth of a hero: may the hero grow strong and increase in 
power, so that there may be no cause for lamentation. 

“In this invincible treasure-house I take refuge, through that, through that, 
through that”: this finds its interpretation in the later verses: “In the earth 
I take refuge, in the interspace I take refuge, in the sky I take refuge”; and 
this seems to be the equivalent of the sentence in Light on the Path: “Inquire 
of the earth, the air, and the water, of the secrets they hold for you. The 
development of your inner senses will enable you to do this.” 

When we come to the later sentence, “In the Fire-lord I take refuge, in the 
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Great Breath I take refuge, in the Sun I take refuge”, we are once again in 
presence of symbols for powers of the Logos. The three Vedas are symbols 
of the records in which a knowledge of these powers is contained. 

“Man, verily, is sacrifice”: here again we have a picture of the path of the 
disciple, with the graded stages through which he passes on his way to the 
final victory. The beginning of the way is the morning sacrifice. Through 
this he must press forward, letting no obstacles hinder him, to the attainment 
symbolized by the midday sacrifice. Again he presses forward to the third 
sacrifice, finally completing the last stage of his journey as a disciple, to the 
attainment which is to make him more than a disciple. At each stage he must 
be indomitable, invincible, letting nothing afflict him or daunt him. 

For the symbolism of the four parts of the Eternal we must go back again 
to Mandukya Upanishad , where the four parts of the Eternal are detailed. 

Finally, we come to the great cosmic symbol of the world-egg, the signifi¬ 
cance of which seems to be, that the birth of a universe, the birth of a solar 
system, the birth of a child, and the birth of the Spiritual Man, all follow the 
same laws, and are manifestations, whether macrocosmic or microcosmic, of 
the same powers, the powers inherent in the Logos. The golden half of the 
covering of the world-egg is Spirit; the silver half is Matter. These are not 
two disjunct, adverse entities, but the two poles of the One. The new birth 
of the disciple obeys the same great laws. When he is reborn, there will come 
to him a great sound of rejoicing, filling him with joy, filling him with joy. 

THE DISCIPLE AS CHILD OF THE LOGOS 

The Gayatri, verily, is all that is here, whatever here has come into being. 
The Voice, verily, is the Gayatri. For the Voice sings ( gdyali) and saves 
(trdyate) whatever here has come into being. 

What, verily, this Gayatri is, that, verily, this earth is; for in it is estab¬ 
lished whatever here has come into being, nor does aught transcend it. 

What, verily, this earth is, that, verily, is this body in the man; for in it 
are these life-breaths established, nor does any transcend it. 

What, verily, this body in man is, that, verily, is this Heart which is in the 
man within, for in it these life-breaths are established, nor does any transcend it. 

That, verily, is this Gayatri with four parts, sixfold, concerning which it is 
declared by the Rig verse: 

So great is the might of This, 

And Spirit is still mightier; 

One part of That is all beings, 

Three parts of That are the Immortal in heaven. 

For that which is named Brahma, the Eternal, is that radiant Ether which 
is outside the man. That radiant Ether which is outside the man is the same, 
verily, as the radiant Ether in the man within. That radiant Ether which 
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is in the man within, that, verily, is the same as the radiant Ether in the 
inner Heart. That is the Fulness which goes not forth. Full Grace, which 
goes not forth, he gains who knows thus. 

Of it, verily, of this Heart there are five channels for the Bright Powers. 

That which is the channel of the East is the forward-breath, that is the 
power of vision, that is the Sun. Therefore, let him reverence it as fervour, 
as food to be eaten. Possessed of fervour and an eater of food he becomes, 
who knows thus. 

And so that which is the channel of the South is the distributive-breath, 
that is the power of hearing, that is the Moon. Therefore, let him reverence 
it as grace and splendour. Gracious, splendid he becomes, who knows thus. 

And so that which is the channel of the West is the downward-breath, that 
is the voice, that is the Fire-lord. Therefore, let him reverence it as the 
holy fire, as food to be eaten. Possessor of the holy fire, an eater of food he 
becomes, who knows thus. 

And so that which is the channel of the North, that is the uniting-breath, 
that is mind, that is the Lord of fructifying rain. Therefore, let him reverence 
it as glory, and as the brightness of dawn. Possessed of glory, of the bright¬ 
ness of dawn he becomes, who knows thus. 

And so that which is the channel of the Zenith is the upward-breath, that 
is the Great Breath, that is the radiant Ether. Therefore, let him reverence 
it as divine power and might. Possessed of divine power and might he be¬ 
comes, who knows thus. 

They, verily, these five Brahma-spirits are the doorkeepers of the heavenly 
world. He who knows thus these five Brahma-spirits as doorkeepers of the 
heavenly world, in his family a hero is bom. He gains the heavenly world 
who knows thus these five Brahma-spirits as doorkeepers of the heavenly 
world. 

And so the light which shines beyond this heaven, at the back of the whole 
world, at the back of all that is, in the supreme realms than which none is 
higher, that, verily, is the same as this light in the man within. This is the 
seeing of it, when through contact in this body he discerns its enkindling. 
This is the hearing of it, when, closing the two ears, he hears inwardly a rum¬ 
bling, a lowing, the sound of a blazing fire. Therefore, let him reverence 
that as seen and heard. Worthy to be seen and heard he becomes, who 
knows thus,—who knows thus. 

All this, verily, is the Eternal. Having attained to peace, let him reverence 
it as That from which all comes forth, That in which all is dissolved, That in 
which all breathes. And so, of a truth, man is formed of Will. According 
as a man’s will is in this world, such on going forth from this world he becomes. 
So let him direct his will. 

Made of mind, with the life-breaths as body, radiant-formed, whose imagi¬ 
nation is true, whose self is radiant Ether, possessing all works, possessing 
all desires, possessing all fragrances, possessing all essences, encompassing 
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all this world, unspeaking, unconcerned,—this is my divine Self in the inner 
Heart, smaller than a grain of rice, or a grain of barley, or a grain of mustard- 
seed, or a grain of millet, or the kernel of a grain of millet,—this is my divine 
Self in the inner Heart, older and mightier than the earth, older and mightier 
than the mid-world, older and mightier than the heavens, older and mightier 
than these worlds. 

Possessing all works, possessing all desires, possessing all fragrances, pos¬ 
sessing all essences, encompassing all this world, unspeaking, unconcerned,— 
this is my divine Self in the inner Heart, this is the Eternal. In that divine 
Self I shall completely come to birth on going forth from this world. Whose 
this truly is, can doubt no more. Thus of old spoke Shandilya, thus spoke 
Shandilya. 

The treasure-house containing the mid-world, with the earth as its floor, 
grows not old. Its corners are the four directions of space. The sky is its 
opening above. This treasure-house is the container of riches. In it rests 
all that is. 

Its eastern quarter is named the sacrificial ladle. Its southern quarter is 
named the overcoming. Its western quarter is named the queen. Its north¬ 
ern quarter is named well-endowed. Of these quarters the Great Breath is 
the offspring. He who knows thus the Great Breath as the offspring, laments 
not with the lamentation for a son. 

So I know thus the Great Breath as the offspring of the quarters. Let 
me not lament with the lamentation for a son. 

“In this invincible treasure-house I take refuge, through that, through 
that, through that. 

“In the Life-breath I take refuge, through that, through that, through that. 

“In this world I take refuge, through that, through that, through that. 

“In the mid-world I take refuge, through that, through that, through that. 

“In the heavenly world I take refuge, through that, through that, through 
that.” 

When I said, “In the Life-breath I take refuge,” the Life-breath, verily is 
all here that has come into being, whatsoever there is; in that, verily, I have 
taken refuge. 

And so, when I said, “In this world I take refuge,” this I said: “In the earth 
I take refuge, in the interspace I take refuge, in the sky I take refuge.” 

And so, when I said, “In the mid-world I take refuge,” this I said: “In the 
Fire-lord I take refuge, in the Great Breath I take refuge, in the Sun I take 
refuge.” 

And so, when I said, “ In the heavenly world I take refuge,” this I said: “ In 
the Rig Veda I take refuge, in the Yajur Veda I take refuge, in the Sama 
Veda I take refuge.” 

Man, verily, is sacrifice. Of him, four-and-twenty years are the morning 
oblation. For the Gayatri measure has four-and-twenty syllables, and with 
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the Gayatri is celebrated the morning oblation. With this oblation the Bright 
Powers called the Vasus are correlated. The life-breaths, verily, are the Vasus, 
for they uphold all that is here. 4 

Should anything afflict him in this division of life, let him say: “Ye life- 
breaths, ye Vasus, let this morning oblation of mine be continued until the 
midday oblation. May I, the sacrifice, not be cut off in the midst of the 
life-breaths, of the Vasus!” He arises thence, he is freed from ill. 

Then of him four-and-forty years are the midday oblation. For the Trish- 
tubh measure has four-and-forty syllables, and with the Trishtubh the midday 
oblation is offered. With this oblation the Bright Powers called the Rudras 
are correlated. The life-breaths, verily, are the Rudras, for they bring 
lamentation to all that is here. 

Should anything afflict him in this division of life, let him say: “Ye life- 
breaths, ye Rudras, let this midday oblation of mine be continued until the 
third libation. May I, the sacrifice, not be cut off in the midst of the life- 
breaths, of the Rudras!” He arises thence, he is freed from ill. 

Then of him eight-and-forty years are the third oblation. For the Jagati 
measure has eight-and-forty syllables, and with the Jagati the third oblation 
is offered. With this oblation the Bright Powers called Sons of the Sun are 
correlated. The life-breaths, verily are the Sons of the Sun, for they take 
all that is here. 

Should anything afflict him in this division of life, let him say. Ye life- 
breaths, Sons of the Sun, let this third oblation of mine be continued to the 
full life-span. May I, the sacrifice, not be cut off in the midst of the life- 
breaths, Sons of the Sun!” He arises thence, he is freed from ill. 

Knowing this in the olden times Mahidasa Aitareya said: “So why dost 
thou afflict me, since I shall not go forth because of this!” 

He lived a hundred and sixteen years. He lives a hundred and sixteen years, 
who knows thus. 

Mind, verily, as the Eternal let him reverence: thus with regard to the Self. 
And so with regard to the Divinities, radiant Ether is the Eternal. This is 
the twofold instruction, with regard to the Self and to the Divinities. 

That, the Eternal, has four parts: voice is a part, life-breath is a part, seeing 
is a part, hearing is a part; thus with regard to the Self. And so with regard 
to the Divinities: Fire-lord is a part, Great Breath is a part, Sun is a part, 
the Spaces are a part. This, verily, is the twofold instruction, with regard to 
the Self and to the Divinities. 

Voice, verily, is a fourth part of the Eternal; this through the Fire-lord as 
its light gleams and glows; he gleams and glows with glory, with splendour, 
with holy fire, who knows thus. 

Life-breath, verily, is a fourth part of the Eternal; this through the Great 
Breath as its light gleams and glows; he gleams and glows with glory, with 
splendour, with the holy fire, who knows thus. 

Seeing, verily, is a fourth part of the Eternal; this through the Sun as its 
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light: gleams and glows; he gleams and glows with glory, with splendour, with 
holy fire, who knows thus. 

Hearing, verily, is *a fourth part of the Eternal; this through the Spaces 
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ON THE SCREEN OF TIME 


Student seemed worried. “What has become of our unexpected 
\ isitor of the last ‘Screen’?” he asked. “I was afraid she might 

have read your description of her as an 'awful Accident’, and have 
been offended.” 

“Not a chance in the world”, the Recorder replied. “She never reads. 
She said so, and that she prefers to ‘pick up’ information by asking questions, 
such as those she asked you. Probably, by now, she has floated into an 
enthusiasm for Dutch art or for Bahaism.” 

No , said the Historian, “the Student impressed her greatly. I heard of 
her a few days ago. She had been to a tea party, and had announced that 
obviously he was a reincarnation of St. John; that the Philosopher had been 
Dante and the rest of us on the same scale. She knew all this because, as 
she said, she had been Marie Antoinette! Poor little elemental!” 

Poor httle nothing”, the Philosopher exclaimed indignantly; “we are 
the people to be commiserated, though it is the Work that really suffers. 
Just as hkelv as not, she will be saying in a week or two that we told her about 
our past incarnations, but, if she prefers to keep the credit of her absurd 
discoveries , those to whom she ‘reveals’ them will undoubtedly infer the 
same t ing, and that we must be idiots and worse to have stuffed her thistle- 
down head with such nonsense.” 

Curious how every worth-while movement attracts that sort of pest” 
the Engineer commented. “They are not wicked,-just silly. There were 
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than a man like Faraday. The son of a blacksmith and apprentice to a 
bookbinder, Professor Tyndall said of him that he had an excitable and fiery 
nature, but, through high self-discipline, had converted the fire into a central 
glow and motive power of life, instead of permitting it to waste itself in useless 
passion . and Faraday had no incentive, such as we have, for his achievement, 
no understanding of Kama as a reflection of Buddhi, no knowledge of 
spiritual transmutation, no desire for discipleship. Do any of us accept ill- 
health as a handicap? It were surely wise, in that case, if we cannot hope 
to emulate the heroism of H. P. B., to remember what Darwin wrote to a 
friend: If I had not been so great an invalid, I should not have done nearly 
so much work as I have been able to accomplish.’ Plutarch’s Lives and 
Parallel Lives were once the companions of all educated men, not because the 
characters he portrays are always worthy of emulation, but because Plutarch’s 
own standards are invariably above the ordinary, while his criticism is shrewd, 
and his narrative, intensely interesting. Every student of Theosophy should 
keep the Lives fresh in his mind as part of his moral background. 

Partly, perhaps, because I am so painfully conscious of failure to use my 
opportunities as I might and should have done, I confess an intense ambition 
for members of The Theosophical Society. I want them to be distinguished 
everywhere by charm of manner, kindliness, evenness of temper, poise, good 
judgment; I want them to be recognized for their unconscious distinction, 
the result of lofty and detached thinking, with the purposes of Masters their 
centre of interest, not themselves; I want them to be able to handle affairs 
o the world with skill but with unconcern, as angels might swiftly and thor¬ 
oughly clean a room,—and disappear. I do not want them to "be cranks 
or fanatics, or sentimentalists, or to drag Theosophy into their conversation 
when it is not wanted, or for the purpose of dragging themselves into the 
lime-light; I do not want them to adopt an attitude of superiority to their 
neighbours, or to the ideas of their neighbours. Yet they should remember 
that the only way to impress the world is to be above the world (can a seal 
impress wax otherwise?), while never forgetting that the world, in these 
matters, is not easily deceived, and that the attempt to appear superior 
„ at once be recognized for what it is: proof of inferiority. Slow to take 
offence gentle in speech, restrained in laughter, incapable of mere chatter 
they will be worthy of respect and will win it. 

, !. mU T S f t Seei f t0 be P rea ching, but heaven knows I am trying to take it to 

. If one thing is certain, it is that words unsupported by honest effort 
not only count for nothing, but are harmful. 

rernlT ° f that he based his plans on the consideration of 

emote as well as immediate consequences; that he always looked beyond 

his own life-time for results; and that this habit accounted in part for the 
impression he gave of aloofness, and for the inability of most men who came 
into personal contact with him, to understand his'mental processes CoT 
sciously, or not, he was inclined to test all things by the perpetual ques^on 
of the boy-saint: How does this look in the light of eternity?’ Would not 
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the same attitude toward our own thoughts—and of course our words and 
acts—go far toward saving us from being wrapt up in personal and ephemeral 
concerns, and thus, from ‘the greater condemnation’ of being common?” 

"Your reference to H. P. B. reminds me”, remarked the Student, ‘‘that 
one of our editors handed me a copy of The Real H. P. Blavatsky , by William 
Kingsland, published by John M. Watkins in London, asking me to review 
it for the next issue of the Quarterly. I have not been able to do so, or 
even to read it through consecutively; but I think that our readers should 
be informed of its publication without further delay, as it is certainly the 
best and most complete book written about her so far. It is not perfect of 
course, but the author has honestly done his best to present the facts as he 
sees them. In an appendix he gives a critical analysis of the 1885 Report of 
the Society for Psychical Research,—the famous, or, rather, infamous Hodgson 
report. All the available sources are drawn upon in the account of H. P. B.’s 
life, the author deserving the highest praise for what was undoubtedly a 
labour of love. I regret that he did not confine himself to his subject, for 
his references to the Theosophical Movement and to Theosophy, show great 
lack of understanding. He speaks of ‘the stupendous disaster of the Great 
War’, and adds: ‘If the Theosophical Society had succeeded in its original 
intention, if it had become a living example of Universal Brotherhood [it has], 
the teachings of Theosophy in their scientific, philosophical, and spiritual 
aspects would doubtless have obtained a world-wide recognition and accept¬ 
ance [this is nonsense: Theosophy is for the few] such as would have made 
the Great War an impossibility.’ Nonsense piled on nonsense! It sounds as 
if he were a Pacifist, and it also sounds as if he believed, as the leaders of the 
so-called ‘ Back-to-Blavatsky ’ movement believe, that the Masters failed 
in their work through H. P. B., and that the Society which they founded, 
no longer represents them. He should read the Quarterly, and our Con¬ 
vention reports!” 

“Possibly”, the Philosopher interjected, “if he were to read the Conven¬ 
tion reports, he would be more convinced than ever that he is right, because 
it is obvious, from the extract you have read, that our attitude toward the 
Great War is the antithesis of his. My own belief is that it was the force 
liberated at our Conventions which led this country into the war. In any 
case, how anyone with the least understanding of H. P. B. can doubt what 
her attitude would have been, passes all comprehension. She, who was 
wounded nearly to death at the battle of Mentana in 1867; who was a warrior 
if ever there was one, would have been like a lion let loose on behalf of the 
Allies.” 

“Of course”, the Ancient agreed. “Further, if the teachings of Theosophy 
had gained universal acceptance in this country, we should have been in the 
war as soon as Germany invaded Belgium, instead of trying to play both 
ways until 1917. 

“Apart, however, from Mr. Kingsland’s obvious misunderstanding of basic 
Theosophical principles, his criticism of the Society is vitiated by the fact 
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learned whether his ‘vocation’ were real or fictitious. No power on earth 
can stifle a real vocation. Byron would have written poetry, perhaps better 
than he actually wrote, if, like Spinoza, he had earned his living making lenses- 
Fra Angelico would have painted, if, instead of being a Dominican Friar, he 
had been, like Byron, heir to an English title, or, like Bohme, had followed 
the trade of a shoemaker. Nothing in the universe can keep us from serving 
the cause of Theosophy, or The Theosophical Society, if we have a genuine 
desire to serve them,—neither poverty nor wealth, neither sickness nor sorrow 
Every act we perform, every pain we endure, every thought we think, can 
be turned into service of that cause; and not only into service, but into an 
ability to serve more perfectly,-into Adeptship of service. There are 
opportunities at every moment.” 

les .said the Student; ‘‘there are opportunities at every moment, 
in every direction. Yet I have heard members say, occasionally, ‘There 
is nothing I can do to help’, or, ‘I have tried, and it’s no use; I am always 
criticized: nothing I do is ever right.’ Well,-some people have a genius for 
lying down half way; others, an inability to see that their past performance 
might be improved upon, while all of us, without exception, in a certain 
part of our nature, harbour a resentment against being called upon to do 

anything at all. Is not tamas, as well as rajas, a common inheritance of the 
race t 

Then he quoted: 


“ ‘I wish I was a little rock, 

A sittin’ on a hill, 

A doin’ nuthin’ all day long 
But jist a sittin’ still. 

I wouldn t walk, I wouldn’t move, 
I wouldn’t even wash. 

I d jist sit down a thousand years, 
And rest myself, by Gosh.’ 


. " „ — w “wuucu, uuu tnat is one ol the secret 

LTf nf° £ m0St °J U + u a c d aCCOUnts for a g° od deal of the supposed inability 
to be of service to the Society. 

‘‘Niiturally, not all of us can serve in the same way. Not every one is 
able to speak or to write. Yet there are those who could write, who are too 
azy to learn: they simply will not take the necessary pains. Do they suppose 
that those who now contribute to the Quarterly, were bom with some 
peculiar gift? In my opinion, one must learn how to think before one can 
learn how to write; consequently, no one ever learns to write at school or 
lf ! ge .j art _ thinking is not a ‘ required ’ course. It must be acquired, 

but nrifiMT 1 !: fe ’“ and0nly as the result of prolonged effort, of repeated 
but profitable failure, of keen desire to learn, of real self-sacrifice. After 

thirty or more years of practice, we begin to realize how poor our performance 
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is, even though it may be ‘acceptable’. Still, to write acceptably, makes it 
possible to serve. 

“Even so, one is met with the rejoinder, ‘I have nothing to write about.’ 
And at that point I begin to lose patience. If you think Theosophy, all you 
need do, to find a burning topic, is to walk down the main street of your 
town, or, if you cannot walk, read the morning paper. The world is alive 
with topics. Every magazine you pick up, is a challenge to your Theosophy, 
sometimes by way of contrast, sometimes by direct contribution. For in¬ 
stance, a friend gave me a copy of The Yale Review (Winter, 1929). Glancing 
at it, I found an article, ‘The Real Scholar Gipsy’, dealing with the life, 
character, and doings of the younger Van Helmont. The writer of the 
article, Marjorie Nicolson, says of him: ‘There was not in Europe a more 
romantic figure, nor one about whom more traditions clustered. The essence 
of his attraction lay in his mystery. He had dabbled in chemistry, and was 
learned in esoteric knowledge; he had fought in battles, and beaten his way 
through outraged mobs that clamoured for his life; it was whispered that the 
mantle of his magical father had fallen upon his shoulders.’ Impossible to 
read it without a desire to learn more about him. Was he, or was he not, 
an Occultist? He was a friend of Henry Alore, the Cambridge Platonist; 
he was closely associated with the early Quakers—George Fox, William Penn, 
Lady Conway and others; he knew half the Princes of Europe. Even from 
this brief article, it is evident that he knew a great deal about the power of 
the imagination, the preliminary key to all occult forces. He applied it in 
his practice of medicine. His theory of pain gave him an experience which 
Christian saints and Bhakti yogis would understand, but which he produced 
deliberately and scientifically. He was suffering agonies from a broken 
shoulder, which doctors had tried to set and had made worse. He used his 
pain to demonstrate the truth of his belief that man’s imagination and will 
are supreme over his material trials. When he determined, he says, that the 
excruciating pain in his shoulder was ‘nothing less but my owne life, excited or 
inflamed for my good ... I began to love my pain’; upon which the writer 
of the article comments with unusual insight: ‘ Love , be it noticed; not merely 
disregard , or tolerate; he was no trimmer, this mighty hunter before the 
Lord!’ 

However, all that I am suggesting is,—an article for the Quarterly; a 
ready-made and ‘new’ subject; an intensely interesting field for further 
investigation. ‘Nothing to write about’! There are so many things to 
write about that ten lifetimes would not cover them. 

Here is another instance: a book catalogue with some cheap ‘remnants’; 
among them, one entitled Fra Paolo Sarpi: The Greatest of the Venetians\ 
by the Rev. Alexander Robertson, published years ago by Sampson Low* 
Mortified to realize that if I had ever so much as heard of this ‘greatest of the 
Venetians’, I had forgotten all about him, the next step was to buy the book, 
quite prepared to find that it would be waste of time to read it. Instead, it 
proved to be fascinating,—and yet another field for Theosophical investiga- 
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tion, yet another opportunity for a Quarterly article. Fra Paolo was born 
in 1552 and died in 1623; he was recognized universally as by far the greatest 
scholar of his century,—the greatest of its mathematicians, anatomists (he 
discovered the valves of the veins), theologians. With Galileo he invented the 
thermometer; he made profound studies of sound and colour, of pneumatics, 
hydrostatics, metallurgy, chemistry; he was the leader of his period in all 
these and in many other directions. Above all, he practically governed 
Venice, and, while a member of a religious Order, fought the Pope to a stand¬ 
still, carrying his country successfully through a period of national excommuni¬ 
cation, and forcing the Pope, finally, to bless officially what he had cursed 
officially. Paul V, the Pope in question, did his utmost, time after time, to 
have Paolo murdered, and once nearly succeeded; but the Friar politely, 
resolutely defied him, and won his battle by sheer weight of intellect, integrity, 
and saintliness. 

“He was a reformer within the Church,—a reformer of such extraordinary 
gifts that they appear to have been superhuman. Now it seems to me to be 
common sense that the Master in whose name the Christian Church exists 
(he did not found it, any more than Gautama founded the Buddhist Churches 
which have grown up in his name), must have tried often to bring it more 
nearly into line with his spirit and purposes, and that he must have wished to 
reform it from within, rather than divide it into sects. The Pontificate of 
Paul V (Camillo Borghese) was as bad as that of Paul III (Famese). This 
meant, not only need, but opportunity. Further, the Society of Jesus, 
although of recent origin, had already become political rather than religious, 
and had adopted such evil ways that Father Bobadilla, one of its founders, 
confessed to Fra Paolo that, ‘It never entered the mind of Father Ignatius 
Loyola that the Company should become what it now was’, and that ‘if he 
returned again to the earth he would not recognize it as his own’. In brief, 
the Church of Rome could hardly have been in a worse condition. Question: 
was Fra Paolo a ch£la of the Christian Master, specially incarnated to lead, 
as he did, the movement tending to limit the power of the Popes, and to 
prevent their interference in the civil affairs of nations, while doing what 
little he could to revive a belief in primitive and ‘ unclericalized’ Christianity ? 
Surely worth investigating,—and writing about!’’ 

Do you suggest that Fra Paolo may have been a ch£la consciously?’’ the 
Historian asked. 

“No”, the Student answered. “My understanding is that, in such a case, 
the ch£la would have to leave behind him, as part of the sacrifice involved, 
what I have heard described as ‘his occultism’. The Karma of the Church, 
and, in this case, the Karma of Italy, would not have permitted the incarna¬ 
tion of a conscious occultist to do public work. It is clear to me, also, that 
if a chela were given the mission which I am attributing, tentatively, to 
Fra Paolo, too much knowledge would have been as great a hindrance as too 
little. He was called by the most learned of his contemporaries, ‘ the oracle 
of his age’; but this in itself proves that he was within the reach of their 
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appreciation,—not beyond it, as a chela, aware of his ch£laship, would have 
been.” 

The Ancient had been listening with evident interest, and yet seemed 
glad when a pause gave him an opportunity to speak. “I am in complete 
sympathy with your position”, he said, addressing the Student. “The 
opportunities for service, both inner and outer, are endless. For any member 
of the Society to pretend otherwise, shows an entire failure to understand 
the elements of Theosophy. Yet, human nature being what it is, there is 
almost always a tendency, as I am sure you will agree, to think of outer work 
as an excuse for some slackening of inner effort; and the supreme need, now 
and always, necessarily must be self-understanding, self-conquest, Self- 
realization. For one thing, no article for the Quarterly is worth the paper 
it is written on unless based upon that foundation. Tremendous efforts are 
being made by the Lodge to counteract the stupefying effects of scientific 
progress,—stupefying, because all that science is doing is to dig deeper and 
deeper into matter, burying its own head in the sand like an ostrich, and 
dragging the attention of the world with it. The mere sublimation, or rare¬ 
faction, of the ‘matter’ with which science now deals, in comparison with the 
‘matter’ of 1875, does not affect the situation in the least. The man who 
thinks all day long of pate de foie gras or of lobster k la Newburg, is no better 
off, spiritually, than a man who thinks all day long of corned beef and cabbage. 

‘‘All of us must realize that the Great War was an outer manifestation of 
a crisis in the still greater war that is perpetually being fought for the souls 
of men,—the White Lodge against the Black. The outer war ended, super¬ 
ficially, in a victory for the Allies; but every intelligent person now realizes 
that the Allies, by their failure to stand on principle, and by their policy of 
expediency, gave away the fruits of victory from the day of the Armistice, 
and have done so increasingly ever since. They won the War but lost the 
Peace. Looking, however, still further beneath the surface of events, it 
becomes evident, as the Quarterly has persistently maintained, that the 
real outcome is still undetermined; for the White Lodge executed a vast 
flanking movement against the Black, by turning one of the achievements 
of the Black into a weapon against them. The flower of England, France, 
Belgium, gone, it was said, and said truly; many thousands of promising young 
Americans too. I have forgotten the exact numbers, but more than two 
million dead, including many of the best and bravest. Individually, they 
had died at the crest of their wave, so to speak; they had died in a fervour of 
service, of self-abandonment. Yet most of them had died young, with their 
normal life-span unfulfilled. Think! In one sense they would be ‘earth- 
bound ’, though, for their sacrifice, entitled to ‘ heaven What kind of heaven 
would satisfy them, except one compact of the spirit in which they died,—a 
heaven of service; and, at first, for most of them, earthly service. ‘Deprive 
the world of its best’, one can imagine to have been part of the aim of the 
Black Lodge. The White Lodge, turning defeat into victory, meets this evil 
by using the world’s best for the world’s salvation,—aiding and guiding and 
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think it sufficient to pray that the house might just ‘happen’. Time enough 
to pray when he has made a clear-cut picture in his mind of the kind of house 
he wants to build. Even then, he must put his plans on paper; must remove 
the rubbish from his site; must dig foundations; must pile brick on brick and 
stone on stone,—praying constantly meanwhile for strength and perseverance, 
but working, working , and of course obtaining all the advice and help he can 
from those who have built houses for themselves before him. Perhaps a 
better analogy would be the building of a Church or Temple, because that 
would, or should, eliminate the possibility of selfish motive, and suggest, 
furthermore, that divine guidance should be sought at every step of the way. 
Whether house or Temple, however, it is evident that he will never succeed 
unless he create a picture of a finished product which appeals to him as attrac¬ 
tive. He must see something in his mind’s eye which he personally and 
genuinely desires to make real. Otherwise he will lack enthusiasm, will lack 
love: and—must fail. But the old saying that appetite comes from eating, 
is as true of the spiritual world as it is of the physical. We can cultivate 
love just as we can cultivate an appetite or a taste,—a taste, let us say, for 
good instead of for trashy reading. In that case, we use our wills to make 
ourselves read the better sort of books, at first against the grain of our inclina¬ 
tion, but very soon in line with it. In exactly the same way, we can cultivate 
a hunger for discipleship, for ch£laship, for the service of Masters, for knowl¬ 
edge of the real. ‘ Do the deed and you shall have the power.’ Be a disciple 
for five minutes, and you will want to be a better disciple for ten; and if 
anyone says, ‘But I’m not a disciple; I’m full of faults and weaknesses and 
sins; how can I pretend to be that which I know I am not?’ my answer is: 
pretend often enough, and you will turn yourself into the thing you were not. 
Naturally I am not speaking of pretence in the eyes of others, or for their 
benefit: that sort of pretence is an abomination. I am saying that if a man 
knows he is selfish, he can make himself unselfish by forcing himself repeatedly 
to do unselfish things, for he will develop before long a preference for that 
sort of behaviour, and finally—unless he perpetually pats himself on the back 
for his ‘sacrifices’—finally, he will achieve a change of heart which will make 
unselfishness spontaneous and unconscious y for very clearly, no man who is 
conscious of his qualities, as yet possesses them,—until he reaches the further 
stage of looking down upon them, rather as we look upon the rind of an orange. 

“Knowledge is obtainable. Certainty can be gained. It is our own fault 
if we remain in darkness. It is worse than a fault, it is a sin, if we remain 
content with mental beliefs and shibboleths. Everyone of us ought to ask 
himself honestly, What do I know ?—remembering always that the test of 
knowledge is instinctive action; remembering also that it is the everlasting 
desire of Masters to share with us the certainties of their experience and 
Being.” 

T. 





The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State, by Charles C. Marshall; Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1928; price $3.00. 

Students of Madame Blavatsky’s efforts to break down the dogmatism, spiritual pride and 
self-sufficiency of Ecclesiasticism, will find this book exceedingly useful. So much Theosophic 
leaven has entered Western Christianity since her labours in that direction began with the 
second volume of Isis, that in Protestantism, where freedom of thought was, at least in prin¬ 
ciple, a possibility, there has been genuine and encouraging progress towards tolerance, with 
the acceptance of far wider views of Christianity, and of other religions as well. It is 
true, too often, unfortunately, that what Protestantism has gained in breadth it has lost 
in depth and in fervour, the result being a shallowness both of thought and of devotion that 
in many cases is pitiable. The Church of Rome, on the other hand, while it still produces 
saints, has maintained officially and steadfastly the traditional attitude, resisting for the 
most part that which is good in the intellectual spirit of the times, and actually entrenching 
itself still further in the prescriptive moulds by reason of this very resistance. Because in¬ 
dividual members of that Church often adopt a liberal and friendly attitude, the ordinary 
man has been led to believe that this probably reflected an increasing official liberality; but 
such is not the case. It will come as a surprise, doubtless, to many readers of this book—as 
it did to the reviewer—to discover how far the Church of Rome has actually gone in arrogating 
to itself, and to the Pope, all authority, wisdom and power. No Lodge of Masters training 
disciples in the ascending degrees of ch£laship; no generalissimo of an army in a beleaguered 
city, has claimed, and, where possible, enforced, such a right to blind obedience or such a 
monopoly of the truth. These claims are set forth in the more recent official Constitution, 
Syllabi, and Encyclical Letters of the Roman Curia, made accessible in translation; and they 
scarcely need either comment or analysis. Read however dispassionately, they form a remark¬ 
able indictment of any Priesthood claiming infallible Divine guidance and inspiration. 

The author is primarily concerned with the superiority of Democracy, and the will of the 
people, as an off-set to Roman Hierarchical Authority; but the student of Theosophy may 
reflect upon both attitudes—set forth temperately, justly, and with dignity in this book— 
and derive therefrom a truer appreciation of the ideals given us by the Maha-Chohan himself:—• 
44 . . .an open mind, ... an eager intellect, an unveiled spiritual perception, a readiness to 
give and to receive advice and instruction, ... a loyal obedience to the behests of Truth”. 
Because of the recent political campaign in the United States, the suppression in Fr 
Le Sillon and L'Action Franqaise, the Encyclical Letter issued January sixth, 1928, 1 
reconciliation of Church and State in Italy,—the attention of thinking people is 
towards the 44 Roman Question”; and members of the Society may wish to become better 
equipped to discuss the subjects involved by a first-hand acquaintance with the facts and 
documents, studied anew in the light of their knowledge of Theosophy. 

A. G. 

The Delphic Maxims in Literature, by Eliza Gregory Wilkins; The University of Chicago 
Press, 1929; price, $3.00. 

On the temple of Apollo at Delphi there were inscribed three maxims: 44 Know thyself”, 
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“Nothing too much”, “Give a pledge, or give security, and trouble is at hand.” The author 
has brought together in this one book all of consequence that has been written about these 
Delphic Maxims from their first appearance in literature until the present time. The book 
shows the probable original meaning of each maxim in the light of Greek literature itself, and 
man’s perennial interest in them which is still unabated. The sayings began to appear in 
extant Greek literature sometime during the latter half of the sixth century b . c ., and the 
first two recur frequently in the extant literature of the Greeks and Romans. There are 
fewer discussions of them between a.d. 500 and a.d. 1500; but with the coming of the Renais¬ 
sance Miss Wilkins finds them returning with a force that has continued down to our own day. 
Her history of these maxims through the ages leads not only into literature of almost every type, 
but into some touch with the thought movements which have characterized each period in 
the development of mankind. 

The book contains reproductions of some rare old prints. It is admirably printed on unusu¬ 
ally good paper. Readers of the Quarterly will find it of real value. It is surprising, how¬ 
ever, that the author, so widely read, should not have taken advantage of the light thrown 
by H. P. Blavatsky upon the significance of the first of the Delphic maxims, and that she 
does not appear to be acquainted, even, with the Cambridge Platonists, or with the innum¬ 
erable studies of the Hermetic philosophy which the writings of Madame Blavatsky called 
forth, and which have been published during the past fifty years. 

B. 


A Life of Cardinal Merrier, by Monsignor A. Laveille; translated by Arthur Livingstone; 
The Century Co., New York, 1928; price $2.50. 

Monsignor Laveille, who is Vicar-General of Meaux, and a compatriot of Cardinal Mercier, 
has given us in his book a warm and intimate picture of the man whom Marshal Foch called 
the “outstanding figure of our time;” and he has succeeded in doing two special things with 
admirable skill. He has shown us first, that the dominant militant note which, in later life, 
won for the great Churchman the title of "The fighting Cardinal”, was already evident in 
the character of the boy, and that this instinct for a bold attack of every difficulty is traceable 
from the time when, as a young student at the Academy of St. Rombaut in Malines, he had 
his own way to make, up through the years of fierce struggle for the revival of Thomist thought 
and the foundation of the Institute of Philosophy at Louvain; again in meeting the prejudices 
which were rife, and the failures which tested his mettle in connection with the Seminary of 
Leo XIII. “To head frontwards” was one of Cardinal Mercier’s favourite expressions, and 
he never failed to be true to its spirit. As a second point, Monsignor Laveille throws into 
high relief the true secret of Cardinal Mercier’s wide-spread personal influence. It was his 
unaffected and “fundamental good will to all men”, which gave him an instant and profound 
understanding of everyone he met; it gave him also the power, by his instinctive and great 
hearted sympathy, to call out what was best in a man's nature. This power to awaken what¬ 
ever of the best was latent in others, arose also from his own strikingly unconscious humility, 
which drew all hearts to him. It is said that when elected Archbishop of Malines, he was 
the only one then living who was genuinely surprised. 

Most of us already know of Cardinal Mercier’s fearless and resolute defence of the people 
of Belgium through the long and terrible years of the German occupation. Anyone, however, 
wishing to have a deeper insight into the great soul from which sprang the many intrepid acts 
with which those years were filled, will receive a flood of light by reading Monsignor Laveille’s 
most interesting book. 

T. D. 


What is Man?, by John Henry Clarke, M.D., and Leopold Salzer, M.D.; published by 
John M. Watkins, London; price 35. 6 d. 

The publications of John M. Watkins are always welcome. Long experience has proved 
that, with rare exceptions, they are valuable contributions to Theosophical literature; and 
although What is Man? cannot rank with such “spiritual delights” as The Path of the Eternal 
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Le Retour Eternel et la Philosophic de la Physique , by Abel Rey, Professor at the Sorbonne; 

Ernest Flammarion, Paris, 1927. . . 

M. Rey defends “the idea that phenomena revolve in a cyclic fashion . His argument is 
rather technical, resting almost entirely upon the application of the “calculus of probabilities 
to the data of molecular motion and the kinetic theory of gases. However, his conclusions 

are clearly stated and are sufficiently general to interest the lay reader. 

He conceives of physical Nature as necessarily and eternally repeating itself. This concep¬ 
tion accords with the scientific comparison of the material universe to a machine. A machine 
is preeminently a cyclic phenomenon, a repeating instrument. But the man-made machine 
is not eternal, nor is it in any sense self-perpetuating. Its parts are worn away by rust and 
friction Above all, it cannot regenerate the power which it converts into mechanical energy. 
It is subject to Carnot’s law, to the “principle” of the degradation of energy. Certain hasty 
thinkers of the Nineteenth Century, taking the mechanistic symbolism too literally, assumed 
that the universe as a whole is equally subject to final and permanent degradation; that its 
average temperature is destined to fall ultimately to “absolute zero”; that it will ultimately 
be as dead and useless as an old steam engine. M. Rey contradicts this view by offering 
laboratory evidence of rebuilding processes visibly going forward in Nature. The so-called 
Brownian movement of molecular masses is a visible illustration of the conservation of energies 
within a system in a constant state of cyclic transformation. The universe has discovered 
the secret of perpetual motion. 

It is interesting that M. Rey tries to relate the idea of cycles in Nature with consciousness. 
Consciousness in itself, he believes, is not cyclic. It is more perfect than objective Nature, 
“because its end is present in itself, because it is not a closed cycle but a tendency, a progres¬ 
sion, which does not have to repeat itself” (p. 312). Manifested consciousness contemplates 
the cycles of matter. M. Rey does not consider the hypothesis that this contemplative activity 
may be a force causing matter in its successive cycles to assume forms which correspond to 
those which came before but which are not identical with them. Is it not an observable fact 
that the cycles of Nature are not always closed but are often drawn out and upwards into 
spirals? 

However, M. Rey concludes his work with a statement which illustrates both his own 
appreciation of values and the general change of heart in so many men of science since 1875. 
“The law of the eternal return in the objective universe is the externalization of the inward 
intuition of our eternity: ‘Sentimus et experimur nos aetemos esse’ ” (p. 316). One recalls 
the saying of Plato that “time is a moving image of eternity”. 
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Question No. 343-— Is it necessary to accept all Masters in the sense that the Master Christ 
said, “I am the Way, the Truth and the Life"? 

Answer.— We are not sure just what the questioner means by, “Is it necessary?” Neces¬ 
sary for what purpose? It is not necessary, for instance, even to believe in the existence of 
Masters, to become, and to remain, a member of The Theosophical Society in good standing. 
Familiarity with the ideas expressed in theosophical writings will, however, very soon make 
belief in Masters a logical necessity to any open-minded man. Many students of Theosophy 
believe in the fundamental unity of the universe; that there is one Self common to all men, 
and that the Masters are the complete and perfect embodiment of this one Self. (“ I and my 
Father are one.”) True growth is growth toward union with this Self, the Supreme Spirit 
This can only be accomplished by the aid of that Spirit itself, which reaches us, not directly, 
but through the Master on whose ray we may be. This Divine Spirit is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. The Masters are the incarnation of it, represent it, and transmit it to those 
on their ray, each one of them thus becoming to those on his ray, the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. As stated above, however, it is not “necessary” to believe any of this to be a 
member of The Theosophical Society in good standing. J F B M 

Answer. As I understand it, each individual, becoming an accepted chfila, would realize 
that his own Master was the Way, the Truth, and the Life in the fullest sense; otherwise he 
never could have arrived at chflaship. I should think that in a more limited sense, this might 
also be true for the same individual in his relation to “all Masters” in so far as they are all 
integral parts of the Lodge, and must therefore share the common Lodge consciousness with 
the particular Master in question, but in this sense only. The chela’s Path is his own Master 
m the most literal interpretation, and could not, save indirectly, be found in or through an- 
other Master. ^ ^ 

Answer.— The Lodge of Masters is a Brotherhood working in harmony for the salvation 
of the human race as a whole, to whom, as our “Elder Brothers”, we owe reverence, loyalty, 
devotion, and, above all, gratitude for their unceasing efforts to aid mankind; but the “Way” 
to the Lodge for each individual lies through the particular Master upon’ whose ray that 
individual happens to be. Most of us in the West are probably upon the ray of the Christian 
Master; many in the East are upon the ray of some Eastern Master, as, for instance, Krishna, 
who, speaking as the Logos, said to Arjuna: "Set thy heart on Me, thy love on Me, sacrifice 
to Me, bow down to Me, thus joining thyself to Me in union, and bent on Me, thou shalt 
come to Me.” 

Answer.— It would seem that for every individual human soul one Master is “the Way 
the Truth, and the Life”. This may be the Master Christ or another. Every man must 
discover for himself the ray which transmits to his consciousness the Light of the Eternal. 
At the head of that ray is a Master, “the translator, so to speak, of the invisible world into 
the visible and the objective.” It is a reasonable supposition that all Masters act thus as 
translators, and that they help one another. It is inconceivable that any Master would ever 
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try to draw to his own ray the children of another Master. They are united by a common 
purpose, to lead men, along their several paths, to the consciousness of immortal being. 
“The Master-Soul is One." V. S. 

Answer. —For those who follow the Master Christ, for all those on his ray, it is clear that 
he is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. But not all are on the ray of the Master Christ; 
there are other Masters, other rays. Each Master is, for those on his ray, the Way. In that 
sense we must accept Christ’s saying as universally true of all Masters, although for many 
the way may be through him alone. C. R. A. 

Answer. What does the querent mean by “necessary”? Many members regard it as 
logical to believe that each Master is “the Way, the Truth and the Life,” to those “on his 
ray , but whether such a conclusion is necessary or not, each must decide for himself. 

C. M. S. 

Question No. 344. We read a good deal in Theosophical writings , especially those treating 
of the devotional aspects , of hidden desires—those which really guide actions which we may honestly 
think arise from very different motives; how can we uncover those secret and often unworthy desires? 

Answer. Only a man far along in spiritual development knows with certainty his own 
motives. It is one of the most difficult of tasks. A first step is to realize that our motives 
are always tainted with self to a greater or less degree, and are frequently contemptible. 
When we really believe that, we can begin to study the tricks and subterfuges by which lower 
nature deceives us. Many of these tricks are described by spiritual writers, whose books 
should be read with the constant effort to apply to ourselves what is said, searching in our 
experience for instances of each type of deceit described. It is often easy to see where others 
are deceiving themselves, and here again we should apply what we learn to ourselves. We 
may be quite sure that we are doing the same thing, perhaps in a different form. Lower 
nature is the same in all of us. Much may be learned by carefully watching our conversation. 
Why did we say what we did? How much can be traced to vanity, to the desire for appro¬ 
bation, for attention, for holding the centre of the stage? What was the reason for our criti¬ 
cism of others? Could it have been so low a thing as envy, to pull down another that by 
contrast, we might seem higher, in our own or others’ eyes? What impression were we trying 
to convey, and why? And so on. Mr. Griscom’s article on Self-Examination in the Quar¬ 
terly for July, 1918, will be found very helpful in this connection. J. F. B. M. 

Answer.— One of the most important exercises in the spiritual life is self-examination. 
Its value is incalculable, if honestly, courageously, patiently carried out. Self-examination 
is vague and too general unless confined to specific things. For this a Rule of Life is necessary 
to give a standard by which to measure. Short of Adeptship, there is no such thing as an 
absolutely pure motive; we should, therefore, strive constantly to purify our motives. As 
we live faithfully according to the light that we have, further light will be given for the next 
step; it is a matter of growth. The questioner might read, or re-read, with profit Mr Gris- 

Z. ° n «« Rule ° f Life " in the Januar >' ’ 9 « 5 . Quarterly, the con- 

uding sentence of which is; If we have some hidden fault, some rotten spot in the nature 
a Rule is sure to bring it to the surface, and this is as it should be, for we cannot hope to con- 
quer and get rid of an unknown fault or weakness.” 

toW N w!T'~ A beg r! ng C3n be made by selectin « one desire motive which we have been 
told we have or which it seems likely that we have, and then scrutinizing our actions for 

evidences of that motive. We should remember, however, that self-knowledge is a spiritual 
science, and that progress in it is in direct ratio to our progress in self-conquest, with all that 
*n th!rf S h 7 and , meditation make clear the next step or two upward; but only 
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NOTICE OF CONVENTION 


The Theosophical Society 


To the Branches of The Theosophical Society: 

1. The Annual Convention of The Theosophical Society will be held at 64 Washington 
Mews, New York, on Saturday, April 27th, 1929, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 

2. Branches unable to send delegates to the Convention are earnestly requested to send 
proxies. These may be made out to the Secretary T. S., or to any officer or member of the 
Society who is resident in New York or is to attend the Convention. These proxies should 
state the number of members in good standing in the Branch. 

3. Branch Secretaries are asked to send their annual reports to the Secretary T. S. These 
reports should cover the significant features of the year’s work and should be accompanied 
by a complete list of officers and members, with the full name and address of each; also a 
statement of the number of members gained or lost during the year; also a record of the 
place and time of Branch meetings. These reports should reach the Secretary T. S. by 
April 1st. 

4. Members-at-large are invited to attend the Convention sessions; and all Branch mem¬ 
bers, whether delegates or not, will be welcome. 

5. Following the custom of former years, the sessions of the Convention will begin at 10:30 
a.m. and 2:30 p.m. At 8:30 p.m. there will be a meeting of the New York Branch of the T. S., 
to which delegates and visitors are invited. 

6. On Sunday, April 28th, at 3:30 p.m., there will be a public lecture. Tickets are not 
required for admission. Invitation cards will be supplied to all members, on request so 
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Wi)t ©jeosiopfjtcal Society 

Founded by b. P* Blavatsky at Hew Vork in 1675 


HE Society does not pretend to be able to establish 
at once a universal brotherhood among men, but 
only strives to create the nucleus of such a body* 
Many of its members believe that an acquaintance 
with the world's religions and philosophies will 
reveal, as the common and fundamental principle 
underlying these, that “spiritual identity of all Souls with the 
Oversoul ” which is the basis of true brotherhood) and many 
of them also believe that an appreciation of the finer forces 
of nature and man will still further emphasize the same idea* 
The organization is wholly unsectarian, with no creed# 
dogma, nor personal authority to enforce or impose) neither 
is it to be held responsible for the opinions of its members# 
who are expected to accord to the beliefs of others that 
tolerance which they desire for their own. 

The following proclamation was adopted at the Conven¬ 
tion of the Society, held at Boston, April, 1895: 

“The Theosophical Society in America by its delegatesand 
members in Convention assembled, does hereby proclaim 
fraternal good will and kindly feeling toward all students of 
Theosophy and members of Theosophical Societies wherever 
and however situated. It further proclaims and avers its 
hearty sympathy and association with such persons and 
organizations in all theosophical matters except those of 
government and administration, and invites their cor- 
respondence and co-operation. 

“To all men and women of whatever caste,creed,race,or 
religious belief, who aim at the fosteringof peace, gentleness# 
and unselfish regard one for another, and the acquisition of 
such knowledge of men and nature as shall tend to the eleva¬ 
tion and advancement of the human race, it sends most friendly 
greeting and freely proffers its services. 

“It joins hands with all religionsand religious bodies whoia 
efforts are directed to the purification of men's thoughts and 
the bettering of their ways, and it avows its harmony there¬ 
with. To all scientific societies and individual searchers after 
wisdom upon whatever plane, and by whatever righteous 
means pursued, it is and will be grateful for such discovery 
and unfoldment of Truth as shall serve to announce and con-, 
firm a scientific basis for ethics . j * 

“And lastly, it invites to its membership those who, seek*’ 
tng a higher life hereafter# would learn to know the path to 
tread in this," 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the 

Secretary T. S., P. O. Box 64, Station O, New York. 

















































































